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Art.  I. — Sabbath  Laws  and  Sabbath  Duties,  considered  in  relation  to 
tlieir  Natural  and  Scriptural  Grounds,  and  to  the  Principles  of 
Religious  Liberty.  Bj  Robert  Cox.  Edinburgh,  Maclachlau  and 
Stewart  ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  London. 

THIS  work,  by  a  well-read  Protestant,  is  a  storehouse 
of  Protestant  information,  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
professes  to  treat,  arfd  incidentally  on  various  other  sub- 
jects, ill-arranged,  but  full,  and  by  means  of  an  index, 
tolerably  accessible.  It  is  useful  for  the  purposes  of  refer- 
ence, and  in  its  account  of  the  variations  of  Protestant 
belief,  practice,  and  legislation,  respecting  the  Sunday,  it 
forms  a  curious  history  of  religious  and  political  inconsis- 
tency. 

We  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  bestowed,  what 
some  might  call,  a  proper  degree  of  notice  upon  a  topic 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  engages  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  so  many  of  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  and 
which  involves  them  in  perilous  conflicts  with  each  other, 
and  with  their  own  principles.  The  Sunday  question  is 
the  battle-ground  for  both  clergy  and  laity  in  this  country, 
upon  which  they  are  carrying  on  a  constant  irregular  war- 
fare, in  the  vain  hope  to  determine,  in  any  mode  consistent 
with  their  principles,  either  the  authority  upon  which  it 
rests,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  observed  ;  during 
which  warfare,  each  combatant,  with  a  bold  heedlessness 
of  reason,  assumes  that  infallibility,  and  endeavours  to 
wield  that  authority,  to  the  denial  of  which,  not  in  any 
individual  merely,  but  in  that  body  which  forms  the  great 
majority  of  Christians,  he  owes  his  very  existence.  It 
would  be  a  singular  illustration  of  human  inconsistency  to 
collate  different  passages  from  Protestant  speakers   and 
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writers,  in  the  one  set  of  which,  addressed  to  Ctatholics, 
they  are  vaunting?  the  paramount  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  denouncing  the  authority  of  the  OathoUc 
Church,  whilst  in  the  other  set,  addressed  to  those  Protes- 
tants who  differ  from  themselves  respecting  the  Sunday, 
they  are  practically  asserting  the  infallibility  of  their  own 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  of  their  own  views  about 
the  Sunday,  and  denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  all 
who  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  all  who  deduce  from  the 
same  texts  a  different  meaning.  To  the  Catholics  each 
one  of  them  says,  *' I  repudiate  your  authority,  and  judge 
for  myself;*'  and  then,  warming  upon  the  Sunday  ques- 
tion, he  turns  round  to  his  brother  Protestant,  and  says  to 
him,  *'I  am  right,  and  you  must  not  presume  to  differ 
from  me.*'  Who  has  conferred  upon  any  member  of  that 
juvenile  body  of  Christians  (who,  if  all  of  them  agreed  in 
any  one  opinion,  would  be  of  no  great  weight  either  in 
numbers  or  learning,  though  earnest  enough  in  blind  zeal 
and  good  intention,)  the  right  to  declare  that  he  alone 
is  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Will  of  the  Almighty,  even 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  that  every  one  who 
differs  from  him  is  in  serious  error  ?  Yet,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  we  were  lately  visiting,  have  we  heard  of 
such  an  instance  as  the  vicar  of  an  English  parish,  in  the 
pulpit  of  his  parish  church,  denouncing  by  distinct  refer- 
ence one  of  his  parishioners,  because  the  latter  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  respecting  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  according,  we  should  say,  in  the  main  with  that 
pronounced  by  most  of  the  great  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  from  which  the  vicar  himself  happened  to 
differ. 

It  was,  indeed,  our  visit  into  the  neighbourhood  in  ques- 
tion, which  just  now  brought  this  Sunday  question,  and 
the  peculiar  and  discordant  views  which  are  hotly  main- 
tained respecting  it  by  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen 
immediately  under  our  notice.  We  Catholics  can  look  on 
and  observe  such  a  combat  as  coolly  and  critically  as  Mr. 
Ilussell,  the  Times'  correspondent,  might,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Imannbarrah,  view  the  struggle  in  the  plain  and 
buildings  beneath  him.  TF'^can  consistently  refer  to,  and 
securely  rest  upon,  an  authority,  that  of  the  Church,  from 
any  reliance  upon  which  the}/  have  excluded  tliemselves. 
When,  therefore,  they  admit,  as  they  must  do,  that  the 
obligation  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday  can- 
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not  be  established  by  Scripture  alone,  they  in  truth  and 
plain  reasoning  strip  themselves  of  the  Siuiday  altogether; 
they  may  conventionally,  or  conveniently,  or  legalb^ 
observe  it ;  but  like  Archimedes,  without  the  fulcrum  on 
which  to  rest  his  lever  to  move  the  world,  they  cannot 
establish  that  Christians  are  bound  to  keep  the  Sunday 
holy  without  resting  its  holiness  and  its  obligation  upon 
the  authority  and  tradition  of  the  Church. 

The  circumstances  which,  during  a  recent  visit  to  a 
friend,  brought  this  subject  under  our  special  notice,  were 
as  follows:  they  form  only  one  not  unusual  illustration  of 
that  contrariety  of  opinion  amongst  Protestants  on  this 
important  subject,  which  so  often  develops  itself  in  dis- 
cussion among  themselves. 

In  one  of  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  in 
the  north  of  England,  the  town  council  of  a  borough, 
which  rejoices  more  in  the  rapidity  of  its  improvements 
than  in  the  antiquity  of  its  charter,  had  established  a  free 
librar3%  maintained  put  of  the  borough  rate,  stocked  with 
a  goodly  and  increasing  collection  of  volumes,  and  not 
slightly  used  by  the  strong-handed,  and  nimble-fingered, 
and  perhaps  also  nimble-witted,  sons  of  daily  manual 
labour,  both  for  reference  at  the  reading-room,  and  for 
perusal  at  home.  It  had  been  entirely  closed  on  the 
Sunday.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  town  council  by 
a  number  of  working  men,  praying  that  the  library  might 
be  open  during  certain  hours  on  the  Sunday  evening. 
Upon  this  a  motion  was  made,  and  a  debate  ensued  in  the 
town  council,  and  the  following  resolution  was  carried: — • 
**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council  it  is  not  desirable  to 
alter  the  rule  which  provides  that  the  free  library  shall  not 
be  open  on  Sundays.'' 

The  first  singular  circumstance  in  the  affair  is,  that  both 
the  mover  and  the  seconder  of  this  resolution  avowed  them- 
selves to  be  in  principle  friendly  to  that  opening,  the  expedi- 
encij  of  which  alone  was  negatived  by  their  resolution.  And 
it  became  obvious  during  the  discussion,  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  in  this  form,  only  to  put  an  extinguisher 
for  the  present  upon  the  real  or  religious  question.  It  seems, 
indeed  to  have  been  desired  that  any  argument  upon  that 
might  be  avoided.  When  people,  however,  feel  more  than 
they  know  about  a  question,  they  are  pretty  certain  to  rush 
into  a  discussion  of  it.  So  discussed  it  was,  first  orally  in  the 
town  council,  and  afterwards  hebdomadally  and  lengthily 
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in  the  local  newspapers,  till  the  latter  refused  to  insert  any 
more  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  then,  perforce, 
it  was  adjourned  unsettled,  to  be  resumed  probably  at  the 
November  elections.  Along  with  principles  and  argu- 
ments, without  basis  to  support  them,  or  consistency  to 
combine  them,  and  each  of  which  served  only  to  destroy 
the  other  without  any  ability  of  maintaining  itself,  much 
was  said  on  both  sides,  casually  and  incidentally,  respect- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  in  which  we  can  cor- 
dially concur.  Though  it  was  lamentable  to  see  a  number 
of  earnest  Christians,  struggling  and  tost  on  the  waves 
of  contention,  without  rudder  or  polar  star  to  guide  or  to 
steady  their  course,  we  could  not  but  admire  the  zeal  and 
determination  with  which  each  laboured  at  his  own  inde- 
pendent oar,  whilst  perchance  his  companion  on  the  same 
bench  was  working  with  equally  blind  hardihood  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

We  might  beforehand  have  supposed  that  upon  so  im- 
portant a  question  as  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  whether  it  ought  to  be  religiously  observed,  and  if  so, 
why,  and  how,  there  would  have  been  something  like 
unanimity  amongst  those  who  meet  upon  the  same  plat- 
form, certainly  at  least  amongst  those  who  worship  in  the 
same  church,  and  consider  themselves  to  belong  to  the 
same  religious  communion.  Either  it  is  material  to  agree 
about  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday,  or  it  is 
immaterial;  if  material,  how  came  the  members  of  the 
same  religious  body  to  differ  about  it  ?  If  immaterial  let  that 
be  plainly  declared,  and  let  all  the  grave  and  earnest  discus- 
sion which,  on  various  occasions,  has  occurred,  and  is  occur- 
ring in  this  country  on  the  subject,  be  wound  up  w^itli  the 
distiuct  announcement  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether 
people  are  agreed  upon  it  or  not.  Some  such  phrase  is  often 
used  as  the  English  Sabbath  or  the  English  Sunday.  Can 
any  half  dozen  members  of  any  half  dozen  forms  of  religious 
belief  in  England,  or  any  half  dozen  members  of  any  one 
form  of  religious  belief  in  this  country,  agree  upon  a  defi- 
nition or  explanation  of  "  why  the  Lord's  Day  is  reli- 
giously observed,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  religiously 
observed  ?"  And  if  not,  is  the  phrase  anything  more  than 
M  mode  of  expression  differing  in  its  meaning  according  to 
the  idccis  of  each  different  person  who  employs  it  ?  Eng- 
lish divines  and  writers,  of  established  repute,  amongst 
Protestants,  express  almost  every  variety  of  opinion  which 
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can  be  expressed  on  this  subject;  and,  without  dwelling  on 
the  various  inconsistent  opinions  which,  in  the  particular 
instance  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  maintained  on 
this  important  question,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  the 
public  journals,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  perhaps  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  different  and  contradictory  views  which 
are  broached  by  Protestants  in  popular  discussion,  that 
one  gentleman  who  styled  himself  a  member  of  the  parish 
church  congregation,  and  declared  himself  to  be  "a  sound 
churchman,''  was  candid  enough  to  avow  that  *'he  dared 
not  claim  any  other  warrant  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
the  practice  ;''  whilst  the  vicar  of  the  parish  differed  mate- 
rially from  the  sound  churchman  and  member  of  his  con- 
gregation ;  for  he  was  reported  to  have  said  that  **  the 
Creator  in  the  beginning  ordained  that  one  day  in  seven 
should  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath  to  Him,  and  a  Sabbath 
was  observed  under  the  Jewish  economy  with  the  greatest 
strictness.  The  permanence  of  the  obligation  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Saviour  Himself,  and  hy  the  example  of  the 
Churches;  hence  it  was  obligatory  upon  Christians  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  in  compliance  with,  and  recognition 
of,  the  principle  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God/'  The  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  observed  that  "  the  change  of  the  day  was 
directly  sanctioned  by  Christ,"^  (where  in  the  Scriptures 
this  is  recorded  he  did  not  mention,)  **  and  was  universally 
observed  by  the  early  Christians  without  dispute  ;"  a  sin- 
gular remark  from  such  a  quarter,  since,  if  it  prove  any- 
thing, it  would  prove  far  too  much  for  him.  Another 
Independent  minister  was  of  opinion  that  **they  were 
indebted  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  to  the  primitive  and 
Apostolic  Church.  "-'■ 

*  If  these  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  adopt  all  that  was  univer- 
sallj  observed  by  the  Primitive  and  Apostohc  Church,  thej  may 
find  themselves  indebted  to  it  for  some  other  tilings  beside  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  Will  they  submit  to  its  authority?  Or  does 
each  one  of  them  constitute  himself  an  autliority  over  it,  to  determine 
■which  of  the  observances  of  the  early  and  Apostolic  Church  he 
thinks  proper  to  adopt  ?  If  so,  the  practice  of  that  Church  ceases 
to  be  any  authority  at  all,  and  it  is  useless  for  him  to  quote  it  in 
support  of  what  he  calls  the  Christian  Sabbath.  He  has  chosen  to 
reject  its  authority  for  other  observances;  what  can  he  say  to  another 
who  chooses  to  deny  its  authority  for  the  Sunday  ? 
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One  writer  admitted  "  that  there  is  no  direct  authority 
in  fio  many  words  to  substitute  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath- 
day,"  whilst  a  clergyman  of  the-  Establishment  **  wanted 
no  stronger  evidence  of  its  spiritual  nature  and  moral  obli- 
gations than  Isaiah,  i.  13,  Ivi.  2/'"-'  If  it  appear  singular 
that  all  these  and  various  other  different,  and  in  some 
instances  contradictory,  opinions  on  so  important  a  reli- 
gious matter,  should  be  expressed  by  gentlemen  compre- 
hended under  the  same  religious  name,  it  may  be  added 
that  equally  extreme  varieties  of  opinion  and  contradictions 
respecting  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday,  might 
be  selected  from  the  most  approved  English  Protestant 
divines.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  what  is  either 
the  Protestant,  or  the  English,  or  even  the  Church  of 
England  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Day ;  it  seems 
with  them  to  be  rather  an  open  question.^ 

We  propose,  then,  in  considering  this  question,  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  an  English  Protestant,  whether 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  otherwise,  and  endeavour, 
on  his  principles i  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion. 
What,  then,  are  his  principles?  We  wish  to  state  and 
to  reason  upon  them  fairly,  and  for  that  purpose  do  what 
we  would  recommend  our  Protestant  neighbours  to  do 
when  they  wish  to  learn  or  to  state  our  belief ;  we  refer  to 
a  recognized  creed  or  statement  of  their  doctrine.     We 


*  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  very  text  which  is  thus  quoted 
by  the  Rev.  Gentleman,  on  one  side  of  the  question,  is  employed  by 
Calvin  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Calvin  (Institutes  Beve- 
ridge's  trans,  vol.  i.  p.  459,)  writes :  **  In  this  way  we  get  quit  of 
the  trifling  of  the  false  prophets,  who  in  later  times  instilled  Jewish 
ideas  into  the  people,  alleging  that  nothing  was  abrogated  but 
what  was  ceremonial  in  the  commandment,  (this  they  term  in  their 
language  the  taxation  of  the  seventh  day,)  while  the  moral  part 
remains,  viz.,  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven.  But  this  is 
nothing  else  than  to  insult  the  Jews,  by  changing  the  day,  and 
yet  mentally  attributing  to  it  the  same  sanctity,  thus  retaining  the 
same  typical  distinction  of  days  as  had  place  among  the  Jews.  And 
of  a  truth  we  see  what  profit  they  have  made  by  such  a  doctrine. 
Those  who  cling  to  their  constitutions  go  thrice  as  far  as  tlie  Jews 
in  the  gross  and  carnal  superstition  of  sabbatism  ;  so  that  the 
rebukes  which  we  read  iu  Isaiah,  i.  13,  viii.  13,  apply  as  much  to 
those  of  the  present  day  as  to  those  to  whom  the  prophet  addressed 
them."  "^    ^ 
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find  that  the  sixth  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  declares  that  **  Hol^^  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that,  whatsoever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article 
of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salva- 
tion '/'  and  see  also  the  twentieth  article,  to  the  effect  that, 
as  the  Church  ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  Holy 
Writ,  so,  besides  the  same,  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any- 
thing to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation.  And  though 
other  religious  bodies  in  this  country  who  are  also  termed 
Protestant,  may  not  add^t  all  the  thirty-nine  articles,  we 
apprehend  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  above,  and  adopt  the  Scriptures  as  their  only  rule  of 
faith  and  doctrine."-''  The  only  question,  then,  we  have  to 
consider  is,  whether  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  Sunday 
holy  "can  be  read  therein,  or  may  be  proved  thereby." 

And  before  entering  upon  purely  Protestant  princi- 
ples into  this  enquiry,  we  would  advert  to  two  sources  of 
error  in  consulting  the  Scriptures,  against  which  it  is 
requisite  to  be  guarded.  One  is,  that  many  who  acknow- 
ledge the  Scriptures  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, consult  them,  more  with  a  design  to  discover  evidence 
in  support  of  the  opinions  they  have  already  adopted,  than 
with  the  real  desire  of  ascertaining  what  truths  have 
actually  been  revealed,  and  what  opinions  they  ought 
consequently  to  adopt.  Let  us  then  endeavour  fairly  and 
simply  to  discover  what  is  expressed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 


*  In  the  Confession,  by  the  way,  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  it  is  declared  that  "  the  Supreme  Judge, 
by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all 
decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men, 
and  private  spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are 
to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture." 
On  which,  or  perhaps  forgetting  which,  Selden,  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Westminster  assembly,  writes  in  his  Table  Talk  :  "When  the 
preacher  says,  *  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  a 
place,'  in  sense  he  can  mean  no  more  than  this,  tliat  is,  '  I,  by 
studying  of  the  place,  by  comparing  one  place  with  another,  by 
weighing  what  goes  before  with  what  comes  after,  think  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  for  shortness  of  expression, 
I  say,  '  the  Holy  Ghost  says  this,  or  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."* 
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tares  respecting  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday, 
and  not  merely  use  fragments  of  them  in  an  attempt  to 
prop  up  preconceived  opinions.     * 

The  second  source  of  error  to  which  we  have  alluded 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  a  Protestant 
writer.  "  If  the  Scriptures  be  recognized  as  an  authorita^ 
tive  communication  from  God  to  man,  the  question  is  no 
longer,  what  do  we  think  is  probable  ?  but  what  is  it  that 
we  find  actually  revealed  as  true  ?  Instead,  then,  of 
forming  positive  opinions  on  points  concerning  which  there 
has  no  distinct  information  been  communicated,  and 
allowing  conjectural  notions  to  influence  our  minds  in  the 
examination  of  legitimate  evidence,  it  seems  more  conso- 
nant with  reason,  and  at  the  same  time  more  respectful  to 
that  authoritative  character  which  the  Scriptures  claim, 
carefully  to  distinguish  between  what  is  certain  and  what 
is  merely  possible,  or  presumptive  ;  and  from  that  portion 
of  Scriptural  testimony  which  we  thus  ascertain  to  be  cer- 
tain, to  draw  our  conclusions,  without  giving  heed  to 
the  vague  notions  and  baseless  theories  of  speculative 
divines.^'"'^ 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour,  while  testing  this  question  by 
reference  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  that  alone,  to  guard 
against  both  these  errors;  let  us  see  what  the  Scriptures 
plainly  express,  and  certainly  prove,  and  not  what  they 
may  possibly  be  construed  to  give  some  appearance  of 
support  to. 

We  trust  that  all  the  opinions  which  have  recently  found 
expression  in  this  country  respecting  the  obligation  of 
observing,  and  the  mode  of  observing  the  Sunday,  may  be 
sufficiently  comprehended  within  one  or  other  of  those  points 
of  view  which  we  now  proceed  to  suggest  and  deal  with. 

It  is  by  some  persons  asserted  that  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  the  first  day  in  the  week,  or  Sunday,  is  a  moral 
law,  which  would  be  obligatory  upon  us  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  divine  command.  This  may 
perhaps  be  determined  by  defining  and  understanding 
clearly  what  is  meant  by  a  moral  law.  We  mean,  then, 
by  a  moral  law,  one  of  those  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
implanted  in  our  nature,  which  would  cause  us  to  feel  and 
know  some  things  to  be  right  and  other  things  to  be 


*  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined.    Whittaker  and  Co. 
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wrong,  even  although  no  divine  law  had  been  revealed  to 
us  commanding  or  forbidding  them.  Thus  we  feel  and 
know  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal ;  but  surely  no  one  will  say 
that  we  thus  feel  and  know  the  obligation  of  the  Sunday. 
As  the  same  Protestant  writer  observes:"  *'It  is  a  gross 
fallacy  to  represent  the  law  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal/  and  an 
injunction  to  sanctify  a  determinate  f)ortion  of  time  as 
laws  alike  eternal  and  immutable  in  their  obligation.  The 
former  is  a  moral  duty,  being  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  and  its  obligation  is  recognized  by  the  human  con- 
science, independent  of  any  specific  enactment.  The  latter 
is  termed  a  positive  law,  because  it  derives  its  obligation 
wholly  from  the  promulgation  of  an  express  precept.  The 
one  is  commanded  because  it  is  right,  the  other  is  right 
because  it  is  commanded."  If  the  Almighty  had  never 
given  any  commandment  whatever  on  the  subject,  would 
mankind  have  established  the  moral  duty  of  observing  the 
sevenths  or  even  a  seventh  day  holy,  as  they  have,  without 
revelation,  maintained  the  moral  duty  of  abstaining  from 
theft?  To  worship  a  Supreme  Being  is  a  moral  duty  ;  to 
set  apart  any  special  day  for  that  purpose  can  only  be 
obligatory  upon  man  in  compliance  with  express  autho- 

Where,  then,  is  this  authority  in  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
To  what  day  does  it  apply  ?  And  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  duty  imposed  upon  us  in  reference  to  that  day  ? 

It  has  been  by  some  contended  that  the  third  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  the  original  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  makes  it  obligatory  on  all  mankind. 
*'  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it, 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God 
created  and  made."t  Now,  we  ask,  could  any  mind,  free 
from  the  influence  of  previous  impressions,  and  seeking  in 
the  JBible  only  the  clear  and  certain  commandments  of 
God,  be  encouraged  by  this  text  to  exclaim  along  with  a 


*  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined, 
t  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  Protestant  Bishops  War- 
burton  and  Butler.     See  Cox's  Sabbath  Laws,  p.  169. 

\  As  we  have  in  this  article  referred  to  none  but  Protestant 
writers,  and  are  arguing  upon  Protestant  principles,  all  our  quo- 
tations from  the  Holj'  Scriptures  are  made  from  the  authorized  or 
Protestant  version. 
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clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  whose  letter  lies 
before  us,  '*  We  want  no  fresh  command  for  the  observance 
of  one  day  in  the  seven.  We  have  that  in  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  in  Paradise/'  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  was 
merely  one  day  indifferently  out  of  the  seven  which  the 
Ahnighty  sanctified,  or  rather  is  there  not  a  peculiar 
reason  given  for  His  sanctifying  the  seventh  as  distin- 
guished from  any  other  day  ;  and  must  not,  therefore,  any 
one  who  keeps  holy  the  first  instead  of  the  seventh  day, 
find  in  this  text  rather  evidence  that  he  is  violating  than 
obeying  the  commandment  ?  The  text  we  have  quoted 
does  not  record,  nor  is  there  anywhere  any  record,  that 
the  Almighty  communicated  such  a  commandment  to 
Adam.  And  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that 
there  is  no  allusion  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  to  the  Sabbath 
having  been  observed  either  by  Adam  or  by  any  one  of  the 
patriarchs,  or  by  any  one  whatever  until  Moses.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  Protestant  writer,  **  On  the  supposition  that 
the  Sabbath  was  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  this  circum- 
stance is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  ;  for  among  the 
numerous  minute  and  familiar  narratives  we  possess  of  the 
religious  customs  and  domestic  habits  of  these  times,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  a  single  allusion  to  this  weekly  prac- 
tice should  never  have  once  occurred  if  it  had  been  then 
an  established  observance.  As  the  Sacred  History  ad- 
vances this  improbability  becomes  stronger  and  stronger. 
If  the  Israelites  had  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  a 
weekly  Sabbath,  previous  to  their  migration  to  Egypt,  the 
observance  must  necessarily  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
discontinued  at  the  period  of  their  captivity  ;  there  is  no 
mention  made,  however,  of  any  difficulty  they  experienced 
under  the  rule  of  their  oppressive  bond-masters  in  fulfilhng 
this  religious  obligation,  nor  of  the  observance  being  sus- 
pended or  sinfully  neglected  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  those 
to  whom  the  law  was  actually  delivered,  received  no  per- 
mission to  dispense  at  any  time  whatever  with  the  literal 
performance  of  its  rigorous  prescriptions. ''"''' 

As  some  ecclesiastical  writers  and  speakers  now  in  a 
tone  of  authority  declare  so  positively  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  obligatory  on  all  mankind  at  the  period  of  the  crea- 
tion, it  may  be  a  relief  to  many  of  our  Protestant  friends 


*  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined. 
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who  feel  a  difficulty  in  submitting  their  minds  to  such  an 
authority,  to  observe  that  the  opinions  of  Protestant  divines 
of  the  highest  repute  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Paley,  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage 
of  Genesis,  says,  **  Although  the  blessing  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  i.e.,  the  religious  distinction  and  appropriation  of 
that  day  was  not  actually  made  till  many  ages  afterwards, 
the  words  do  not  assert  that  God  then  *  blessed'  and 
*  sanctified'  the  seventh  day,  but  that  He  blessed  and 
sanctified  it  for  that  reason  ;  and  if  any  ask,  why  the 
Sabbath,  or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  was  then 
mentioned,  if  it  was  not  then  appointed,  the  answer  is  at 
hand  ;  the  order  of  connection,  and  not  of  time,  introduced 
the  mention  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  history  of  the  subject 
which  it  was  ordained  to  commemorate/'  Archbishop 
Magee  also,  in  his  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, writes,  **  But  in  what  way  is  the  divine  appointment 
of  the  Sabbath  recorded  ?  Is  it  anywhere  asserted  by 
Moses  that  God  ordered  Adam  and  his  posterity  to  dedi- 
cate every  seventh  da^^  to  holy  uses,  and  to  worship  of  His 
name ;  or  that  they  ever  did  so  in  observance  of  any  such 
command  ?  No  such  thing.  It  is  merely  said,  that  having 
rested  from  the  work  of  creation,  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  sanctified  it.  Now  so  far  is  this  passage  from 
being  universally  admitted  to  imply  a  command  for  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  that  some  have  alto- 
gether denied  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  instituted  by 
divine  appointment:  and  the  Fathers  in  general,  and 
especially  Justin  Martyr,  have  been  considered  as  totally 
rejecting  the  notion  of  a  patriarchal  Sabbath.  But 
although,  especially  after  the  very  able  and  learned  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  by  Dr.  Kennicot,  in  the  second  of 
his  two  dissertations,  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained of  the  import  of  this  passage  as  relating  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  yet  still  the  rapidity  of  the  his- 
torian has  left  this  rather  as  a  matter  of  inference  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  has  nowhere  made  express  mention  of 
the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  until  the  time  of  Moses." 

Beausobre,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
used,  we  understand,  as  a  Lecture  Book  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  expressly  allows  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  instituted  till  the  time 
of  Moses.     His  words  are :  — -**  The  account  of  the  creation 
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was  not  given  till  after  the  coming  of  the  children  of  Israel 
ont  of  Egypt,  with  a  design  to  turn  them  from  idolatry  and 
the  worship  of  creatures.  Moses  takes  from  thence  an 
occasion  of  giving  them  to  understand  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  God  hath  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  and 
appointed  this  festival,  to  be  by  them  celebrated  every 
week.  Upon  this  supposition,  the  sanctifying  of  the  Sab- 
bath does  not  relate  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  where  we 
find  it  mentioned,  but  to  after  ages.'^ 

We  do  not  presume  to  offer  our  own  interpretation  of 
this  passage  in  Genesis;  but  not  finding  in  the  text  itself 
any  commandment  to  man  ;  recollecting  when,  by  whom, 
and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  written  by  Moses  ; 
that  from  the  time  of  the  creation  down  to  Moses  no  record 
of  the  observance  can  be  found,  and  that  God  had  given  a 
commandment  to  the  Israelites  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
just  before  this  account  in  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses; 
all  we  venture  to  suggest  is,  that  under  such  circumstances 
it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  reasoning  man 
to  arrive  at  the  clear  conclusion  that  this  passage  alone 
proves  that  at  the  time  of  the  creation  the  Almighty  made 
it  obligatory  upon  all  mankind  ever  afterwards  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  day.  We  quite  grant  that  it  may  be  so,  and 
are  far  from  asserting  that  it  was  not  so,  but  we  venture  to 
think  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
relying  upon  this  passage  alone,  that  it  certainly  was  so. 
Thus  far,  then,  the  Scriptures,  we  presume  to  think,  leave 
us  in  uncertainty. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  those  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament where  the  Sabbath  is  plainly  instituted.  The  first 
direct  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
where  Moses  gives  directions  to  the  Israelites  as  to  collect- 
ing the  manna.  It  is  a  matter  of  minute  observation  and 
criticism  whether  the  Sabbath  is  so  mentioned  here  as  to 
imply  that  it  was  an  observance  altogether  new  to  the 
Israelites,  or  was  previously  known  to  them.  We  shall 
leave  each  one  to  read  the  chapter  carefully  over  and  then 
form  his  own  conclusions,  suggesting  only  to  the  unlearned 
reader  that  he  must  not  suppose  that  any  recognition  is 
imphed  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article  *'  the'*  before 
Sabbath  in  the  23rd  and  26th  verses,  since  Protestant 
Hebrew  scholars  affirm  that  the  correct  translation  would 
be  in  the  23rd  verse,  *'  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  a  Sabbath 
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sanctified  to  the  Lord,"  and  in  the  26th  verse,  *'  On  the 
seventh  day  which  is  a  Sabbath. '^"'^' 

Its  next  mention  is  in  the  solemn  giving  of  the  Com- 
mandments to  the  IsraeUtes,  recorded  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  Exodus,  upon  which  we  have  only  to  observe  that 
most  emphatically  does  the  Almighty  command  the 
seventh  day  to  be  kept  holy,  and  even  condescends  to  give 
a  reason  for  selecting  the  seventh  rather  than  any  other 
day  in  the  week.  We  have  heard  it  said  by  Protestants 
that  according  to  the  Hebrew  original  the  indefinite  article 
should  here  be  used  before  "  seventh,''  and  that  the  proper 
reading,  therefore,  in  the  lOtli  verse  is  *'  a  seventh  day  is 
the  Sabbath,"  This,  however,  the  Protestant  Godfrey 
Higgins  remarks,  is  not  only  a  mistake,  but  singularly 
opposed  to  the  fact,  since  the  strictly  correct  translation 
would,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  be,  "  the  seventh  day  is 
a  Sabbath,"  or  rather,  as  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
Hebrew  for  the  verb  **  is,"  **  the  seventh  day  a  Sabbath," 
and  as  he  remarks,  no  one  could  say  it  was  a  mistransla- 
tion if  it  ran,  **  TAe ^seventh  day  shall  he  a  Sabbath." 
And  this  illustrates  how  liable  to  mistakes  we  are  in 
attaching  particular  meaning  to  verbal  expressions  in  our 
English  translations  of  the  Bible.  We  could  quote  on  a 
variety  of  topics  verses  from  the  Bible  which  are  com- 
monly current  in  an  Englishman's  mouth,  and  to  which  he 
attaches  the  peculiar  force  and  meaning  which  the  English 
sentence  conveys,  when  the  original  either  certainly  does 
not  convey  the  same  peculiar  meaning,  or  is  quite  equally 
susceptible  of  a  different  construction.  It  has  sometimes 
been  observed  that  the  word  **  remember"  in  the  Com- 
mandment implies  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  and  pre- 
viously observed.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  correct  inference 
from  the  use  of  that  word,  they  who  argue  that  this  must 
necessarily  refer  to  an  ordinance  given  to  Adam  at  the 
creation,  seem  to  forget  the  previous  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Desert  of  Sin  on  the  announcement  of  the 


*  See  HorsD  Sabbatica3  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  who  adds,  "  he  has 
boen  more  particular  in  the  extraction  of  these  texts  because  he  has 
met  with  several  clergymen,  not  learned  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
who  have  maintained  that  from  the  use  of  the  emphatic  article  in 
the  places  in  question,  a  previous  establishment  and  an  existence  of 
the  Sabbath  must  be  necessarily  inferred.  J3ut  the  fact  is,  that  the 
contrary  inference  must  be  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  text.'' 
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manna.  This  only  is  clear  and  certain,  that  the  Almighty 
commanded  the  seventh  day  to  be  kept  holy,  that  the 
seventh  day  was  Saturday,  and  that  the  Jews  have,  ever 
since  this  commandment  of  God  was  given,  most  carefully, 
strictly,  and  religiously  observed  the  Saturday  Sabbath. 
They  have  never  presumed  to  dilute  or  modify  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  by  styling  it  a  seventh  when  He  chose 
to  fix  the  seventh ;  neither  have  they  considered  whether 
there  were  in  their  opinion  good  and  adequate  motives  for 
the  Almighty  to  alter  the  day;  they  simply  obeyed  what 
the  Almighty  plainly  commanded,  and  so  far  they  are  con- 
sistent; having  adhered  to  the  Old  Testament  as  their 
Divine  Law,  they  do  not  travel  beyond  it,  or  adopt  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  plainly  proved  by  it.  We  hope  to 
make  it  apparent  that  there  are  many  good  well  meaning 
Protestants  in  this  country  who,  in  keeping  holy  the  Sun- 
day, and  neglecting  to  keep  holy  the  Saturday,  are  not 
quite  so  consistent  as  the  Jews. 

Having,  then,  ascertained  from  the  information  which 
the  Almighty  has  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  whatever  commandment  He  clearly  gave  respecting 
the  Sabbath  was  as  clearly  applied  to  the  seventh  day,  and 
that,  so  far  from  the  Old  Testament  furnishing  any 
grounds  for  our  presuming  to  talk  about  a  seventh  instead 
of  the  seventh  day,  everything  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
clusively fixes  the  obligation  to  the  seventh  day ;  let  us 
now  proceed  to  examine  whether  in  the  New  Testament 
is  contained  any  authority  for  altering  the  commandment 
of  God  Almighty,  and  transferring  to  the  Sunday  that 
observance  which  He  in  exact  terms  attached  to  the  Satur- 
day. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  Jewish  people  are  abolished ;  and  it  is 
not  therefore  requisite  for  our  present  purpose  to  occupy 
time  in  considering  whether  the  abolition  applied  only  to 
the  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jewish 
people  on  the  Sabbath,  or  whether  it  extended  to  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  altogether;  because,  whether  persons 
adopt  the  former  or  the  latter  view,  it  is  equally  necessary 
for  them  to  discover  in  the  New  Testament  some  distinct 
authority  for  the  holy  observance  of  the  Sunday,  if  in  tlie 
language  of  the  Church  of  England,  ''  Holy  Scripture  con- 
taineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that  whatever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to 
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be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  leli3ved  as  an 
article  of  the  faith,  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation."  We  have  ah*eady  shown  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  establish  the  obligation  of  observing  the 
Sunday  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  they  who  adopt  what  is 
expressed  in  this  article,  must  either  prove  by  something 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  the  obhgation  upon  all 
mankind  to  observe  the  Sunday,  or  they  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  not 
**  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation/'  but  a  matter  about 
which  each  one  is  at  liberty  to  please  himself,  and  for  the 
non-observance  of  which,  therefore,  no  one  can  properly 
be  blamed. 

It  is  sometimes  said  vaguely  by  those  who  forget  what 
kind  of  proofs  they  are  tied  down  to  by  their  avowed  prin- 
ciples, that  our  Saviour  having  risen  from  the  dead  on  the 
Sunday,  therefore  we  ought  to  keep  that  day  holy.  With 
due  deference  this  is  merely  suggesting  what  appears  to 
the  suggester  a  good  reason  why  the  Almighty  might  have 
commanded  us  to  keep  the  Sunday  holy  if  it  had  pleased 
Him  to  do  so.  Let  us  keep,  then,  to  the  question  before 
us.  Does  the  New  Testament  reveal  to  us  any  command- 
ment from  God  to  keep  the  Sunday  holy  ?  If  not,  it  can- 
not be,  upon  Protestant  principles,  a  matter  of  religious 
obligation. 

We  will  endeavour  to  refer  to  all  the  texts  which  are 
quoted  in  support  of  this  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  ask 
our  readers  to  consider  their  meaning  fully  and  fairly,  and 
again  respectfidly  caution  them  not  to  be  biased  in  the 
construction  of  texts  by  any  preconceived  notions  in  their 
own  minds,  but  to  consider  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  each  text,  and  how  far  it  can  reasonably  be  deemed  to 
carry  us,  and  also  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  con- 
jecture or  supposition,  but  to  look  for  proof  of  an  important 
obligation  enjoined  upon  us  by  Almighty  God. 

It  is  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  no  record  in  the 
New  Testament  of  any  divine  commandment  to  keep  holy 
the  Sunda3^  To  those,  then,  who  concur  in  what  is  ex- 
pressed In  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  obligatory 
character  of  the  Sunda.y,  since  its  observance  cannot, 
according  to  them,  be  requisite  for  salvation,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  by  the  Scriptures.  But  then  it  is  said  that  cir- 
cumstances are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  from 
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whicli  its  institution  may  be  inferred,  and  that  this 
inference  is  strenpfthened  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Early  Church.  We  might  remark  to  those  who  rely  upon 
the  practice  of  the  Early  Church,  that  it  might  equally  be 
quoted  in  support  of  some  other  things  which  they  will  not 
accept  npon  the  authority  of  such  practice  ;'•'  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  say  to  those  who  use  this  argument,  that 
they  are  not,  according  to  their  principles,  entitled  to  use 
it  at  all ;  nor  will  it  suffice  for  them  to  assert  that  it  may  be 
inferred ;  they  must  either  prove  the  obligation  from  the 
Scriptures  alone,  or  abandon  the  idea  of  obligation. 
What,  then,  are  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  which  they 
rely?  There  are  three  different  occasions  on  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  that  the  disciples  were  together  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  whence  we  are  asked  to  infer, 
for  few  will  say  it  is  thereby  proved,  that  our  Saviour 
taught  them  to  keep  holy  the  Sunday  instead  of  the  Satur- 
day. We  may  here  observe  that  if  our  Saviour  had 
intended  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  entire  record  of  all  that 
He  taught  His  disciples  as  necessary  for  salvation,  we 
might  expect  that  He  would  have  inspired  one  of  the 
evangelists  or  apostles  to  record  this  His  teaching  respect- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  that,  as  He  has  not 
done  so,  one  of  these  two  consequences  must  necessarily 
follow,  either  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  not  neces- 
sary, or  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  first  occasion  of  the  disciples  being  together  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  is  most  fully  mentioned  in  the  20th 
chap,  of  St.  John,  verse  19  and  seq.  It  was  on  the  same 
day  that  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  tomb,  after  He  had 
shewn  Himself*  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  who  had  hastened  to 
tell  the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  what 
things  He  had  said  to  her.  These  were  the  circumstances 
immediately  preceding  the  19th  verse,  in  which  St.  John 
thus  proceeds : 

"  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
wlien  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disoiples  were  assembled  for 


*  St.  Justin  Martyr,  the  earliest  Father  whom  we  have  observed 
quoted  by  Protestants,  might  equally  be  vouched  for  the  Invocation 
of  Saints  and  Angels,  Regeneration  in  Baptism,  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  &(3.  Will  they  adopt 
these  because  supported  by  the  same  authority  as  the  Sunday? 
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fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  tlie  midst,  and  saith  unto 
thorn,  Peace  he  unto  you.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  shewed 
unto  them  Ids  hands  and  his  side.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad, 
-when  they  saw  the  Lord.  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace 
he  unto  you  :  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you. 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them^  and  saith  unto 
them,  Keceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remits 
they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained." 

So  far  St.  John.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  how  the 
same  event  is  referred  to  by  the  other  Evangelists.  St. 
Matthew  does  not  notice  it  at  all.  St.  Mark  writes : 
c.  16,  V.  14,  and  seq. 

*'  Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,^and 
upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  because 
they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And  these 
signs  shall  follow  them^  that  believe  ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast 
out  devils  ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take 
up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover. 
So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them;  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.'' 

And  St.  Liuke,  after  narmtin^  fully  the  journeying  of 
om'  Saviour  with  the  two  disciples  to  Emmaus,  His 
making  Himself  known  to  them,  and  His  vanishing  out  of 
their  sight,  adds ; 

"  And  they  rose  up  the  same  hour,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  found  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and  them  that  were  with 
them,  saying,  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to 
Simon.  And  they  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how 
he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread.  And  as  they  thus 
spake,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Peace  he  unto  you.  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted, 
and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Why  are  ye  troubled  ?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ? 
Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself  :  handle  me,  and 
see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And 
when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet. 
And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he  said  unto 
them,  Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of 
broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat 
before  them.  And  he  said  unto  them,  These  are  the  words  which  1 
,YOL.  XLV.-No,  LXXXIX.  2 
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spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  bo 
fulfilled,  which  were  writteu  iu  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their 
understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures,  and 
said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day:  and  that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these 
things.  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you  : 
but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  tliem.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven." 

We  have  quoted  the  entire  of  the  three  accounts  at  this 
length,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  what  is 
recorded,  wholly  and  clearly  before  them  at  one  glance ; 
and  we  need  hardly  ask  whether  the  institution  of  the 
Sunday  can  receive  even  the  slightest  support  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  apostles  being  assembled  together  m  this 
histance,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  miraculous 
events  which  had  occurred  during  that  day,  might  surely 
have  been  expected  to  bring  the  apostles  together  to  take 
counsel  with  one  another  without,  in  any  degree,  implying 
that  they  were  met  for  solemn  stated  worship  on  the  Sun- 
day. So  far  indeed  from  one  word  being  said  of  their  being 
met  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  St.  John,  on 
the  contrary,  expressly  says  that  they  were  *^  assembled 

{'or  fear  of  the  Jews,"  and  the  circumstances  mentioned 
>y  the  other  disciples  that  they  were  "  at  table,''  and  their 
furnishing  our  Saviour,  in  reply  to  his  enquiry  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  eat,  with  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  a  honey- 
flomb,  lead  also  to  an  opposite  mference.  We  do  not  put 
it  as  stronger  than  an  inference,  because  the  narratives  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are  so  rapid  and  brief,  that  it  is 
possible  to  contend  that  the  incidents  mentioned  by  them, 
do  not  all  refer  to  the  same  occasion;  but  altogether  the 
passages  can  suggest  at  most  but  an  inference  or  conjec- 
ture, and  that  is  rather  against,  than  in  favour  of  any 
Sunday  assemblage  on  that  occasion  for  religious  worship. 
The  probability,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be,  considering 
the  state  of  imperfect  information  in  which  the  apostles 
then  were,  (and  here  of  course,  again,  we  are  only  hazard- 
ing a  conjecture)  that  if  our  Saviour  did  teach  them  to 
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obser^'^e  the  Siinday,  It  was  not  until  after  they  had,  from 
quite  other  motives,  assembled  together  ou  this  the  day 
of  His  resurrection. 

The  only  other  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in. the 
New  Testament,  that  the  apostles  or  disciples,  or  any  of 
them  were  assembled  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
are  as  follows.  The  second  is  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
immediately  after  the  verses  already  quoted  from  his  20tli 
chap.,  giving  an  account  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  to  = 
them  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection.     It  is  there  added : . 

"  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Didjmus,  was  not  with 
them  when  Jesus  came.  The  other  disciples  therefore  said  unto 
him,  We  have  seen  the  Lord.  But  he  said  unto  them,  Except  L 
shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not 
believe.  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and 
Thomas  with  them  :  then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and 
stood  in  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  he  unto  you.  Then  saitli  he  to- 
Thomas,  Reach  hither  th;^  finger,  and  behold  my  hands  ;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  :  and  be  not  faithless, 
but  believing.  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord 
and  my  God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast 
seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed." 

'  All  we  will  venture  to  suggest  upon  this  is,  that  it  may^ 
mean  that  the  Sunday  was  kept  specially  holy  by  the  dis- 
ciples, but  it  is  very  far  from  amounting  to  proof  that  they 
did  so,  still  less  is  it  proof  of  such  an  obligation  upon  all 
mankind. 

The  next  or^  third  occasion"  ou  which  we  find  any  assem- 
blage of  the  disciples  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  men- 
tioned, is  the  20th  chap,  of  Acts,  when  St.  Paul  was  at 
Troas: 

"  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  camo> 
together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  to  depart 
on  the  morrow  ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  midnight.  And. 
there  were  many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber,  where  they  were 
gathered  together.  And  there  sat  in  a  window  a  certain  young 
man  named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  :  and  as  Paul 
was  long  preaching,  he  sunk  down  with  sleep,  and  fell  down  from 
the  third  loft,  aud  was  taken  up  dead.  And  Paul  went  down,  and 
fell  on  him,  and  embracing  him  said,  Trouble  not  yourselves  ;  for 
his  life  is  in  him.     When  he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and  had 
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broken  bread,  and  eaten,  and  talked  a  long  wbile,  oTen  till  break  of 
daj,  so  he  departed." 

This,  we  may  remark,  is  the  only  occasion  in  which  it 
is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  disciples  were  met 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  luorship  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  Only  three  instances  of  their  being  so  assem- 
bled at  all  are  recorded  ;  the  first  on  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection may,  for  the  reasons  already  suggested,  be  thrown 
out  of  consideration  altogether,  as  not  even  raising  any 
inference  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday;  the  second 
occasion  was  on  the  eighth  day  afterwards,  when  it  is 
merely  mentioned  that  they  were  within  and  Thomas  with 
them;  and  the  third  is  this  single  instance  of  a  religious 
meeting  at  Troas,  St.  Paul  spending  just  seven  days  with 
them,,  and  that  being  the  day  before  his  departure.  We 
grant  that  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  second 
and  third  occasions  mentioned,  especially  the  last ;  and 
persons  who  meet  for  religious  worship  on  the  Sunday, 
may  piously  comfort  themselves  with  the  feeling  that  they 
are  doing  what  St.  Paul  did  at  Troas ;  but  we  put  it  to 
the  plain  good  sense  of  our  readers,  is  it  plainly  proved  from 
these  passages  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  all 
mankind  to  observe  the  Sunday  in  the  mode  in  which  most 
of  us  agree  upon  some  grounds  or  other,  that  the  Sunday 
ought  to  be  observed?  We  are  not  disputing  the  obhga- 
tion  of  observing  the  Sunday,  we  are  only  asking 
whether  Protestants  can,  by  reliance  on  these  texts,  bring 
the  obligation  of  the  Sunday  within  the  terms  of  the  6th 
Article?  If  not,  which  will  they  abandon  as  indefensible, 
the  Article  or  the  Sunday  ?  Both  the^^  camiot  consistently 
contrive  to  maintain.  If  they  stand  by  the  Article  then 
they  must  prove  the  Sunday  by  the  Scriptures.  If  they 
find,  as  we  think  by  this  time  our  readers  must  have  found, 
that  they  cannot,  by  the  Scriptures,  prove  the  obligation 
to  observe  the  Sunday,  then  they  must  perforce  abandon 
the  Article. 

Theie  is  one  other  instance  in  which  the  first  day  of 
the  week  is  mentioned,  viz.,  in  the  16th  chap,  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  thtj  Corinthians,  in  which  he  writes  r 

"  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given 
order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first 
dai/  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath   prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come. 
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And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters, 
them  will  I  send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem." 

Not  even  an  assemblage  is  spoken  of,  but  in  order  that 
the  collections  may  be  prepared  by  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
he  requests  that  each  one  will,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  put  apart  something.  This,  surely,  is  no  proof  of 
the  religious  obligation  of  the  Sunday. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  laying  before  our  readers, 
the  whole  of  what  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  we  did  not  mention  that  in  the  10th  verse  of  the 
1st  chap,  of  the  Apocalypse,  occurs  the  statement,  *'  I  was 
in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,'*  and  this  no  doubt  may 
be  construed  to  mean  a  day  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  But  what  if  that  be  a  phrase  which, 
as  descriptive  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  would  have  been 
understood  by  Pagans  as  well  as  by  Christians?  And,  it 
is  stated  by  competent  Protestant  scholars,  that  the 
expression  dies  domini,  or  the  day  of  the  Lord  Sun,  or 
the  Lord's  day,  was^a  designation  of  Sunday  known  to 
the  pagans,  the  Sun  being  the  chief  or  lord  of  those 
divinities  to  whom  the  days  of  the  week  were  separately 
and  specially  dedicated. '^^ 

There  is  another  occasion  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment when  the  apostles  are  mentioned  to  be  together  on 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
though  that  is  not  stated  in  the  text.  In  the  2nd  chap,  of 
the  Acts  we  are  told  that : 

''And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  com©,  they  were  ^11 
with  one  accord  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound 
from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tougues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  And  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance." 

Here  it  is  not  even  stated  that  they  were  assembled  for 
prayer,  and  though  some  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
does  it  or  do  all  the  instances  we  have  mentioned  put 
together,  amount  to  anything  like  a  proof  from  Scripture, 
that  all  mankind  are  bound  religiously  to  observe  the 
Sunday  instead  of  the  Saturday  ? 


*  See  Higgins's  Horse  Sabbaticje. 
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There  are  some  other  texts  occasionally  alhided  to, 
-rather  by  those  who  seem  to.  think  that  positive  assertion 
with  an  enumeration  of  texts,  settles  the  question  ;  it  may 
do  so  for  them ;  what  effect  these  texts  may  have  on 
reasoning  and  reflecting  minds,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
consider,  after  simply^  copying  them,  which  we  do  only 
because  they  are  sometimes  quoted  as  proofs  from  Scripture 
-of  the  Sunday  obhgation. 

The  13th  verse  of  the  16th  chap,  of  the  Acts,  is  as 
follows : 

"  And  on  the  sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side, 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made;  and  we  sat  down,  and  spake 
^nto  the  women  which  resorted  thither.^' 

In  the  14th  chap,  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
whilst  advising  them  to  bear  with  each  other's  weaknesses 
and  peculiarities,  he  writes  in  the  5th  verse  :  '*  One  man 
osteemeth  one  day  above  another  :  another  esteemeth  every 
day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind." 

In  the  4th  chap,  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
-whilst  referring  to  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as 
compared  with  the  servitude  of  the  old  law,  he  writes  in  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  verses :  ''  But  now,  after  that  ye  have 
known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye 
again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye 
desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days,  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years.  ^  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest 
I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain," 

And  again  in  the  2nd  chap,  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  warning  them  against  the  Jewish  teachers  who 
would  withdraw  them  from  Christ,  he  writes  in  the  16th 
and  17th  verses :  '*  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy-day,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath-€?a?/5 ;  which  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 

And  in  the  3rd  chap,  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he 
writes  in  the  13th  verse :  "But  exhort  one  another  daily, 
while  it  is  called  To-day;  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin." 

We  have  thus  faithfully  and  fully  quoted  all  the  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  have  been  recently  quoted  as  tending  to  eke  out 
the   Scriptural   proof  of  the  obligation  of  observing  the 
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Sunday.  He  who  can  detect  in  these  passages,  in  the 
whole  of  them,  or  in  any  one  of  them,  any  confirmatory 
proof  of  divine  authority  for  keeping  the  Sunday  holy, 
possesses  a  power  of  penetrating  to  a  hidden  meaning  in 
language  which  we  are  equally  unable  to  emulate  or  to 
comprehend.  To  us  these  passages  seem  to  leave  the 
question  as  to  the  Sunday  just  where  it  was  before. 
Some  persons  might  apply  them  adversely ;  we  are  con- 
tent to  say,  what  we  think  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  some 
of  them  do  not  help  the  argument  for  the  Sunday  at  all, 
and  that  they  do  not  altogether  enable^  any  one  truly  to 
assert  that  the  obligation  upon  all  mankind  religiously  to 
observe  the  Sunday,  can  be  proved  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures alone. 

One  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  we  have  before  referred,  said :  ''  Take 
away  the  Sabbath,  and  you  go  far  towards  annihilating 
the  chief  blessings  of  revelation,"  meaning  by  the  Sabbath 
the  Christian  Sunday,  which  leads  us  to  remark  that  they 
who,  in  the  terms  6i  the  6th  Article,  maintain  that  it« 
obligation  can  be  proved  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  alone, 
seem  to  be  the  very  persons  who,  more  than  any  others, 
bring  its  obligation  into  question  by  resting  it  upon  a  basis 
which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  careful  examination. 
They,  in  effect,  "take  it  away''  by  taking  away  and 
refusing  to  adopt  that  argument  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
securely  maintained,  viz.,  the  tradition  and  authority  of 
the  Church. 

An  impression  prevails  among  many  good  people  in  this 
country,  whose  impressions  are  strong  and  sincere,  but 
whose  information  is  rather  limited,  that  not  only  the 
Sunday,  but  also  the  holidays  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide,  are  something  peculiarlj/  English.  It  hap- 
pens, unfortunately  for  them,  that  the  very  puritans  whose 
regular  descendants  and  representatives  they  now  are  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  issued,  in  1647,  the  following 
amongst  other  ordinances,  "  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church."  *'  Forasmuch  as  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  festivals,  com- 
monly called  holidays,  have  been  heretofore  superstitiously 
used  and  observed  ;  be  it  ordained  that  the  said  feasts,  and 
all  other  holidays  be  no  longer  observed  as  festivals."  On 
which  King  Charles  thus  pertinently  addressed  the  parlia- 
ment Commissioners,    'M  desire  to  be  resolved  of  this 
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question,  why  the  new  reformers  discharge  the  keeping  of 
Easter?^  My  reason  for  this  query  is,  I  conceive  the 
celebration  of  the  feast  Avas  instituted  by  the  same 
authority  which  changed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  into  the 
Lord's  day  or  Sunday,  for  it  will  not  be  found  in  Scripture 
where  Saturday  is  discharged  to  be  kept,  or  turned  into 
Sunday ;  wherefore  it  must  be  the  Church's  authority 
that  changed  the  one  and  instituted  the  other ;  therefore 
my  opinion  is,  that  those  who  will  not  keep  this  feast, 
may  as  well  return  to  the  observation  of  Saturday,  and 
refuse  the  weekly  Sunday.  When  anybody  can  shew  me 
that  herein  I  am  in  error,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
and  amend  it;  till  when  you  know  my  mind.     C.  R.'' 

*'  Sir  James  Harrington  presented  His  Majesty  with  an 
answer  to  this  querj^  in  which  he  denies  that  the  change 
of  the  Sabbath  was  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but 
derives  it  from  the  authority  and  example  of  our  Saviour 
and  His  apostles  in  the  New  Testament.^'"'  With  what 
degree  of  truth  our  readers  have  already  the  opportunity 
of  judging.  The  truth  really  is  that  the  then  Puritans, 
and  those  Protestants  who  now  attempt  on  their  principles 
to  establish  the  religious  obligation  of  the  Sunday,  would 
have  encountered  much  less  argumentative  difficulty  if 
they  had  endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  Sabbath  obser- 
vance to  the  old  Sabbath  day  or  Saturday,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Scriptures  contained  no  authority  for  the  transfer 
of  the  obligation  to  the  Sunday.  This  would  at  least  have 
made  their  practice,  however  mistaken,  consistent  with 
their  principles;  as  it  is  they  are  obliged  to  repudiate  their 
principles  in  order  to  establish  their  practice. 

Those  notions  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  which 
exchide  all  appreciation  of  its  real  character  as  a  day  of 
religions  rejoicing,  and  frown  upon  all  innocent  recreation, 
instead  of  being  English,  are  in  reality,  novel  in  England. 
Such  notions  were  not  in  vogue  with  the  grandfathers  or 
even  with  the  fathers  of  the  present  generation  of  Protes- 
tants in  this  country ;  they  have  come  into  fashion  since 
the  commencement  of  this  19th  century,  and  so  far  from 
being  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  either  Englishmen 
or  English  Protestants,  all  the  weight  both  of  numbers 
and  of  authority,  of  ordinary  usage  and  of  learned  dignity. 
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ill  the  Church  of  England  will,  if  we  look  back  a  little,  be 
found  ranged  in  opposition  to  them.  Miss  Mitford,  in  her 
Belford  Regis,  speaks  evidently  from  personal  and  family 
recollections,  of  *'  the  well-endowed  Churchman  of  the  old 
school,  at  peace  with  himself  and  with  all  around  him, 
who  lives  in  quiet  and  plenty  in  his  ample  parsonage- 
house,  dispensing  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  superfluities  of 
his  hospitable  table,  regular  and  exact  in  his  conduct,  but 
not  so  precise  as  to  refuse  a  Saturday  night's  rubber  in  his 
own  person,  or  to  condemn  his  parishioners  for  their  game 
at  cricket  after  service  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  charitable 
in  word  and  deed,  tolerant,  indulgent,  kind,  to  the  widest 
extent  of  that  widest  word.''  And  Bishop  Horsley, 
whom  Cox  calls  *' the  most  able  amongst  the  recent 
advocates  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,"  thus  writes  in  one 
of  his  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath  :  *'  Private  devotion  is  the 
Christian's  daily  duty.;  but  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
Sabbath  is  public  worship.  As  for  those  parts  of  the  day 
which  are  not  occupied  in  the  public  duty,  every  man's 
conscience,  without  any  interference  of  public  authority, 
and  certainly  without  any  officious  interposition  of  the 
private  judgment  of  his  neighbour,  every  man's  own  con- 
science must  direct  him  what  portion  of  his  leisure  should 
be  allotted  to  his  private  devotion,  and  what  may  be  spent 
in  sober  recreation.  Perhaps  a  better  general  rule  cannot 
be  laid  down  than  this,  that  the  same  proportion  of  the 
Sabbath,  on  the  whole,  should  be  devoted  to  religious 
exercises,  public  and  private,  as  every  man  v/ould  spend 
of  any  other  day  in  his  ordinary  business." 

'*  The  holy  work  of. the  Sabbath,  like  all  other  work  to  be 
done  well,  requires  intermissions.  An  entire  day  is  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  the  human  mind  can  employ 
with  alacrity  upon  any  one  subject.  The  austerity,  there- 
fore, of  those,  is  little  to  be  commended,  who  require  that 
ail  the  intervals  of  public  worship,  and  whatever  remains 
of  the  day  after  the  public  duty  is  satisfied,  should  be  spent 
in  the  closet,  in  private  prayer,  and  retired  meditation. 
Nor  are  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  to  be  very 
severely  censured,  those  especially  who  are  confined  to 
populous  cities,  where  they  breathe  a  noxious  atmosphere, 
and  are  engaged  in  unwholesome  occupations,  from  which, 
with  their  daily  subsistence,  they  derive  their  daily  poison, 
if  they  tnke  advantage  of  the  leisure  of  the  day  to  recruit 
their  wasted  strength  and  harassed  spirits,  by  short  excur- 
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sions'Jnto  the  purer  air  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and  the 
innocent  recreations  of  sober  society,  provided  they  engage 
not  in  schemes  of  dissipated  and  tumultuous  pleasure, 
which  may  disturb  the  sobriety  of  their  thoughts,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  present  (at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,)  humour  of  the  common  people 
leads,  perhaps  more  to  a  profanation  of  the  festival  than  to 
a  superstitious  rigour  in  the  observance  of  it ;  but  in  the 
attempt  to  reform,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  remember,  that 
the  thanks  for  this  are  chiefly  due  to  the  base  spirit  of 
puritanical  hypocrisy,  which  in  the  last  century  opposed 
and  defeated  the  wise  attempts  of  government  to  regulate 
the  recreations  of  the  day  by  authority,  and  prevent  the 
excesses  which  have  actually  taken  place  by  a  rational 
indulgence.  The  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  of  refreshment  to  the  common  people.  It 
cannot  be  a  day  of  their  refreshment  if  it  be  made  a  day 
of  mortified  restraint.  To  be  a  day  of  worship  it  must  be 
a  day  of  leisure  from  worldly  business,  and  of  abstraction 
from  dissipated  pleasure  ;  but  it  need  not  be  a  dismal  one. 
It  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  general  and  willing  resort  to 
the  holy  mountain,  whei-e  men  of  every  race  and  every 
rank,  and  every  age,  promiscuously — Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Scythian — bond  and  free,  young  and  old,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  one  with  another — laying  hold  of  Christ's 
atonement,  and  the  proffered  mercy  of  the  Gospel,  might 
meet  together  before  their  common  Lord,  exempt  for  a 
season  from  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  world,  and  be 
*  joyful  in  his  house  of  prayer.'  "  The  writer  of  these  senti- 
ments was  styled  by  Dr.  Parr,  "  the  renowned  champion 
of  orthodoxy  ;"  yet  so  much  does  the  fashion  of  opinion 
change  amongst  English  Protestants  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  what  was  fifty  years  ago  esteemed  by  many 
to  savour  of  strictness,  would  now  be  regarded  by  the  new 
lights  of  church  and  chapel  as  failing  to  come  up  to  their 
standard  of  propriety. 

A  royal  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  one  time 
issued  a  book  of  sports  to  regulate  the  amusements  of  the 
Sunday;  this  book,  the  parliament,  which  really  deter- 
mines both  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  that  Church, 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, and  they  at  the  same  time  destroyed  all  the  monu- 
ments of  piety  in  the  churches,  and  all  the  maypoles  on  the 
village  greens.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  threw  every- 
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thing  which  was  puritanical  into  disfavour,  not  only  with 
the  court,  but  also  with  the  mnjority  of  the  people.  Then, 
as  Dr.  Cook  observes,""  **  At  the  Revolution,  Presbytery 
being  restored,  there  came  with  it  those  sentiments  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  which  the  original  founders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  had  adopted/'  One  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics,  however,  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  tory,  or  reigning  party 
in  this  kingdom,  afterwards  became,  and  long  continued 
to  be,  a  supreme  detestation  of  everything  puritanical  and 
nonjuring,  and  not  only  a  theoretical  tolerance  of,  but  a 
frequent  indulgence  in  amusements  on  the  Sunday,  incon- 
sistent with  the  sacred  duties  of  the  day.  Reaction  again, 
and  within  our  own  recollection,  occurred.  Those  of  us 
who  are  but  of  middle  life  can  recollect  the  undue  preva- 
lence of  Sunday  amusements,  when  even  cabinet  dinner 
parties  did  not  scandalize  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore the  modern  Sabbatarians,  if  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  either  their  country  or  their  religion, 
would  not  presume  to  assert  that  their  views,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  have  ever  been,  or  have  long  been,  the 
prevailing  views  of  either  Englishmen  or  Protestants. 

They  cannot  quote  prescription  in  their  favour,  and  they 
have  excluded  themselves  from  dopendence  upon  autho- 
rity. They  attempt,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  few  passages 
quoted,  and  as  we  every  day  see  in  newspapers,  speeches, 
and  sermons,  to  eke  out  a  weak  Scriptural  case  by  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Of 
two  things,  one,  they  must  either  stand  by  the  sixth  article  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  they  must  abandon  it.  If  they 
stand  by  it  they  must  prove  the  authority  for  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday  from  the  Scriptures  alonCf  which  we 
think  we  have  sufficiently  shown  they  cannot  do.  If  they 
abandon  it,  they  abandon  an  essential  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism, in  other  words,  they  abandon  Protestantism 
altogether. 

To  maintain  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  by  reference 
to  the  practice  and  authority  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
is,  to  argue  like  a  Catholic,  and  he  who  finds  himself 
obliged  to  argue  like  a  Catholic,  had  better  make  his  pro- 
fession consistent  with  his  argument. 


Cook's  Goncral  and  Historical  View  of  Cluistiinity, 
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Catholics,  and  they  alone,  can  cons! steiitly  and  with  good 
reason  rely  upon  the  authority  and  tradition  of  the  Apos- 
tolic and  early  Christian  Church,  to  establish,  not  only  the 
obligation  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday,  but 
also  other  things,  equally  established  or  confirmed  by  the 
same  authority  and  the  same  tradition,  to  some  of  which 
we  have  already  briefly  alluded.  Indeed,  if  the  investiga- 
tion be  pursued  to  its  ultimate  results,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  in  support  of  all  those  distinctive  doctrines  to  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  adhered  may  be  vouched  the 
practice  of  that  early  Christian  Church,  which  is  vouched 
by  Protestants  in  support  of  the  Sunday.  The  Protestant, 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  inculcate  the  obligation  of  reli- 
giously observing  the  Sunday,  will  find  that,  in  order  to 
do  so  with  consistency,  he  must  become  a  Catholic. 

A  word,  as  to  the  mode  of  observing  the  Sunday. 
The  Sunday  is  to  be  ^kept  holy  by  abstaining  from  all 
work,  (except  what  is  absolutely  necessary,)  and  by 
prayer,  pious  reading  and  meditation,  and  deeds  of 
cliMrity  and  mercy ;  detailed  instructions  respecting  the 
duties  of  that  day  may  be  found  in  Gother  or  any  other 
Catholic  volume  of  sermons  or  family  prayer  in  general 
use,  which  would,  we  think,  be  concurred  in  by  most  Pro- 
testants. We  name  Gother  only  because  his  works  date 
back  so  far,  and  are  in  such  general  use  in  Catholic  fami- 
lies as  to  preclude  the  idea  in  any  Protestant  mind  of  their 
being  other  than  genuine  practical  instructions  for  Catho- 
lic life  and  conduct  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  external 
bias.  Some  recreation  on  the  Sunday  human  nature 
usually  requires  for  both  mind  and  body,  liable  of  course 
to  be  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  e.g.,  the' 
nature  of  a  man's  ordinary  employment,  the  locality  or 
climate  in  which  he  ordinarily  lives,  his  health,  and  other 
circumstances.  Without  enteriug  into  the  details  of  the 
casuistry  of  the  question,  or  attempting  to  define  the 
limits  to  which  indulgence  may  be  extended  without 
absolutely  trenching  on  the  letter  of  the  law  of  Sunday- 
observance,  one  short  and  simple  rule  may  perhaps  be 
safely  suggested,  which  each  one  will  not  find  it  difhcult 
in  the  exercise  of  a  conscientious  discretion  to  apply  ; — that 
no  recreation  should  be  indulged  in  vvhicli  in  its  nature  is 
inconsistent  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  day,  and  that 
recreation  of  even  a  becoming  nature  should  not  occupy 
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such  an  extent  of  time  as  to  interfere  with   the  duties  of 
the  day. 

One  word  more  as  to  a  mistake  on  this  question  into 
which  some  English  Protestants  fall.  Owing  perhaps  to 
their  limited  range  of  vision  and  the  coloured  medium 
through  which  they  habitually  look,  they  wrap  themselves 
up  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  they  alone  properly 
observe  the  Sabbath,  and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  like 
those  Catholics  and  Sabbath  breakers  abroad.  It  is 
lamentably  true  that  many  Catholics  (and  also  many  Pro- 
testants) in  many,  perhaps  in  all  countries,  neglect  the 
proper  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  commit  we  fear 
many  other  offences  against  God  Almighty.  The  mistake 
of  some  English  Protestants  is  to  suppose  that  this  is  pe- 
culiar to  Catholics.  They  go  to  Paris,  perhaps  the  least 
really  Catholic  of  any  nominally  Catholic  city  in  the 
world,  and  thence  draw  incorrect  conclusions  from  in- 
sufficient premisses.  Let  them  extend  their  travels  into 
Protestant  Germany  and  Protestant  Sweden,  and  they 
would  very  soon  be^  disabused  of  the  notion  that  non- 
observance  of  the  Sunday  is  a  Catholic  peculiarity.  ^ 

A  recent  Protestant  traveller,  Forbes  we  think  it  was, 
remarks  that  it  is  easy  in  passing  through  those  parts  of 
Germany  where  Protestant  and  Catholic  districts  alternate, 
to  know  when  you  are  in  a  Protestant  and  when  in  a 
Catholic  parish,  from  the  more  religious  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  which  is  remarkable  in  the  Catholic  parishes. 
And  as  one  indication  of  the  state  of  things  in  Protestant 
Sweden,  we  distinctly  recollect  that,  about  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  when  a  mercantile  case  was  being  tried  before  Lord 
Campbell,  and  the  question  turned  upon  the  presentation 
of  a  bill  of  lading  or  bill  of  exchange  or  some  such  docu- 
ment to  a  Swedish  merchant  at  his  counting  house,  or 
ordiuary  place  of  business  in  Elsinore  on  the  Sunday; 
His  lordship,  before  the  evidence  was  gone  into  said,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  in  no  Christian  country  could  it  be 
legally  requisite  to  do  such  an  act  of  ordinary  business  on 
the  Sunday :  but  to  his  lordship's  surprise.  Captains  of 
English  vessels  and  other  witnesses  v/ere  examined  and 
proved  that  the  countinghouses  and  such  places  of  business 
in  Elsinore  were  regularly  open  on  the  Sunday,  and  that 
bills  were  presented  and  other  such  business  ordinarily 
transacted  there  upon  the  Sunday,  and  the  English  judge 
and  jury  were  consequently  obliged  to  decide   that  the 
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document  in  question  ought  to  have  been  presented  on 
that  day,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  country. 
We  have  just  adverted  to  these  circumstances,  in  order  to 
shew  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  Protestants  are  distinguished  by  the  observance 
and  Cathohcs  by  the  neglect  of  the  Sunday,  froni  what 
narrow  and  dehisive  premisses  they  have  drawn  their  mis- 
taken conclusion.  ,._. 

p,  S.— Since  we  concliided^  the  foregoing  remarks,  we 
have  observed  in  a  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Arnold's,  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  our  argument.  In  *'A  Frag- 
ment on  the  Church/'  by  the  late  head  master  of  Rugby 
School,,  he  enters,  in  the  third  chapter,  into  arguments 
from  the  early  Fathers,  but  commences  that  chapter  with 
the  following  remarks. 

*'  The  chapter  which  I  am  now  going  to  write  is,  in  truth,  super- 
fluous. Nay,  although  its  particular  object  were  proved  ever  so 
fully,  yet  this  would  be  a  less  gain  than  loss,  if  any  were  by  the 
nature  of  the  argument  encouraged  to  believe  that  we  are  to  seek 
for  our  knowledge  of  Christianity  anywhere  else  but  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. What  we  fiad  there  is  a  part  of  Christianity,  whether  recog- 
nized as  such  or  no  in  after  ages;  what  u'e  do  not  find  there  is  no 
part  of  Christianity,  however  early  or  general,  may  have  been  the 
attempts  to  interpolate  it.  If  this  be  not  so,  we  must  change  our 
religion  and  our  Master  ;  we  can  be  no  longer  Christians,  servants 
of  Christ,  instructed  by  Him  and  His  own  apostles  ;  but  Alexand- 
rians, Syrianists,  Asianists,  following  the  notions  which  happened 
to  prevail  in  the  Church  according  to  the  preponderance  of  particu- 
lar local  or  temporary  influences,  and  following  as  our  master, 
neither  the  wisdom  of  God,  nor  even  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  the 
opinions  of  a  time  and  state  of  society  whose  inferiority  in  all  other 
respects,  is  acknowledged, — and  the  guidance  of  individuals,  not 
one  of  whom  approaches  nearly  to  that  greatness  which  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Greek  philosophers,  made  an  implicit  veneration  for 
their  decisions  in  some  degree  excusable. 

"  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  men,  eminent 
alike  for  goodness  and  for  wisdom,  had  from  the  earliest  times 
insisted  upon  some  doctrine  or  practice,  not  taught  or  commanded 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  an  essential  part  of  Christianity  ;  if  it 
should  appear  that  this  doctrine  or  practice  were  in  no  way 
favourable  to  their  own  importance  or  interest  ;  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  also,  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  way  of  thinking 
prevalent  in  their  age  and  country,  but  would  have  commended 
itself  to  their  minds  by  nothing  but  its  intrinsic  excellence,  then. 
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indeed,  the  doctrine  might  be  concluded  to  be  reasonable,  and  the 
practice  good  ;  but  the  omission. of  all  notice  of  them  by  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles,  would  be  a  fact  so  unaccountable  and  so  stag- 
gering, that  the  triumph  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  would  be  the 
destruction  of  all  well-grounded  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  our 
records  of  Christianity,  nay,  it  would  involve  in  the  most  painful 
uncertainty,  the  very  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation." 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Scriptures  any  authority  for  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday ; 
therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Arnold,  this  is  no  part  of 
Christianity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  obser- 
vance of  the  Sunday  be  an  essential  part  of  Christianity, 
such  a  "  triumph  of  ecclesiastical  tradition'*  would,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Arnold's  argument,  be  **the  destruction  of  all 
well-grounded  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  our  records  of 
Christianity,  nay,  would  involve^  in  the  most  painful 
uncertainty,  the  very  truth  of  Christian  revelation." 

In  this  case,  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Fathers  does  not  depend,  as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  suppose, 
upon  their  comparative*^ wisdom  ;  they  are  simply  Witnesses 
to  a  fact;  that  fact  being,  that  they  who  taught  them 
Christianity  taught  them  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Sunday  as  part  of  it.  But  those  early  witnesses  who  thus 
prove  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday  to  be  a  part 
of  Christianity,  equally  prove  all  the  other  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. Protestants  must  therefore  be  content  either  to 
carry  out  their  principles  to  their  necessary  result  by- 
abandoning  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday,  or 
they  must  adopt,  along  with  its  religious  observance,  all 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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AiiT.  II— T^d  Voice  of  the  Last  Prophet t  a  practical  Interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  liuntiiigford,  D.  C.  L.  late 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.     London:  Skeffington,  1858. 

SOMEWHERE  in  his  Letters  the  late  Dr.  Arnold 
^  remarked  that  most  Protestant  interpretations  of  Pro- 
phecy with  respect  to  the  Papacy,  displayed  ^reat  absurdity, 
simply  through  ignorance  of  history.  And  the  fondness 
there  is  in  this  country  for  such  interpretations  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  no  country  could  history  be 
worse  known*  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact. 
The  parliamentary  inquiries  that  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  years  into  the  state  of  the  universities  and 
the  learned  professions,  have  made  public  and  manifest 
the  fact,  that  even  the  gentry  of  the  country,  those 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  in  the  present  age 
lamentably  ignorant  of  history.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  absence 
of  knowledge.  There  is  the  presence  of  falsehood,  the  nurs- 
ing-mother of  prejudice:  and  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the 
readers  as  in  the  writers  of  history.  Since  the  reformation 
history  in  this  country,  more  than  in  any  other,  has  been 
infamously  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  vile  fanaticism  :  and 
there  are  not  wanting  even  Protestants  intelligent  enough 
to  perceive,  and  candid  enough  to  avow,  the  fact.  Thus 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  writers  of  ^that  excellent  series, 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  were  not  afraid  to  declare,. that 
**  modern  writers,  especially  speaking  of  the  Papacy,  had 
almost  always  aimed  at  perverting  the  truth  of  history,  and 
that  in  no  country  under  heaven  has  this  abominable  dis- 
honesty been  so  prevalent  as  in  England."  "' 

Nor  was  this  mere  general  profession.  The  same 
writers,  having  shown  that  the  Albigenses  were  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Manichees,  and  held  tenets  at  variance  with 
scripture  and  reason,  and  ^*which  tended  to  subvert  the  very 
principles  of  human  society,"  \  went  on  to  quote  con- 
temporary authority  to  show  that  they  taught  that  man 
is  not  accountable  for  any  sins  of  lust  (p.  295.)  ;  and 
then  added  hi  a  note  this  biting  observation:     **  We    are 


*  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  i.  147. 
t  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,.i.  292.. 
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fuller  on  this  subject,  as  some  doubt  has  beeu  expressed — 
such  is  the  ignorance  of  the  age — whether  we  had 
authority  for  the  character  we  gave  of  the  Albigenses  in 
the  History  of  Spain"  (vol.  iv.  p.  307).  As  this  subject 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Papacy,  with  regard  both  to  the  ancient  Manichees? 
and  their  media3val  imitators  the  Albigenses,  we  shall 
quote  another  sentence  from  the  same  writers,  who 
went  on  then  to  urge  as  evidence  that  the  Manichsean 
heresy  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  south  of  France,  the  fact 
of  the  absolute  identity  of  its  tenets  with  those  of  the 
Albigenses  (ib.  297.)  and  to  speak  of  the  morals  of  both  as 
"  reprobated  by  contemporary  historians  ;'  (ib.)  they  went 
on  to  say  *'  that  they  rejected  the  essentials  of  Christianity  : 
that  they  were  blasphemers,  perhaps  even  idolaters,"  "  an<i 
that  since  their  morals  were  as  lax  as  their  doctrines 
were  abominable,  morality  could  scarcely  exist  with  such 
opinions."     Nor  was  this  all. 

**  It  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  put  them  down ;" 
not,  it  was  said,  by  firo^and  sword,  but  by  persuasion:  a 
queer  weapon  for  the  civil  power  to  employ  ;  and  it  was 
immediately  added  "  if  these  failed  they  might  have  beeu 
banished."  Then  they  proceed  to  lament  that  Protestant 
writers  should  incline  to  this  sect.  And  then  followed  this 
remark  :  **  It  would  surprise  us  if  we  did  not  know  that  it 
is  easier  to  utter  preconsidered  opinions  than  to  wade 
through  hundreds  of  folios."  (Ib.)  Now  the  applicability 
of  all  this  not  only  in  a  general  way  but  more  particularly 
to  the  'matter  in  hand  will  be  seen,  when  we  remind  our 
readers  that  the  favourite  Protestant  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy is  to  identify  Papal  Rome  as  the  persecutor  of  the 
Saints  on  account  of  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  Albigenses. 

Elsewhere  the  same  writers  take  occasion  to  exhibit  the 
root  of  this  evil, — the  ignorance  of  our  own  age.  "  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  not  even  the  lowest  are  debarred 
from  the  most  liberal  education.  Reflect  on  this,  ye  Pro- 
testant trustees  of  grammar  schools,  ye  Protestant  heads 
of  our  universities,  ye  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  !" 
(Ib.  237.)  We  have  often  thought  that  it  must  have  been 
the  design  of  those  who  framed  the  system  of  education  so 
long  established  in  this  country,  to  exclude  historical 
knowledge  as  much  as  possible,  especially  such  as  related 
to  the  Church.  Certainly  if  this  had  been  their  object,  it 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  more  thoroughly  than  it 
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lias  been  dovvii  to  the  present  time,  as  our  Protestant 
works  on  prophecy  and  papacy  abundantly  display. 

Now  two  cardinal  errors,  resulting  from  this  ignorance 
of  history,  pervade  the  works  of  most  modern  writers  with 
reference  to  the  Papacy.  The  one  is  to  overlook  the 
entire  consistency  of  the  conduct  of  the  Papacy,  the  other 
is  to  confound  the  conduct  of  Popes  with  that  of  princes  or 
prelates.  The  perfect  consistency  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Popes  in  every  age  is  alone  enough  to  establish  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Papacy,  since  all  writers  admit  the  sanctity  of  tlie 
Popes  in  the  earlier  ages.  Thus  the  writers  already  quoted 
declare  frankly  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was,  so  early  as 
the  second  century,  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  Church 
universal,  and  add,  '*  This  fact  cannot  be  controverted  ;  it 
has  been  acknowledged  from  the  time  of  Ireiieeus  and 
Cyprian,  whose  works  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Popes.''"' 

This  as  Protestant  testimon^^  may  suffice  ;  and  Tytler 
mentions  St.  Peter  as  ''  the  first  Pope.''  Alas !  would  thnt 
all  Protestant  testimony  were  equally  truthful.  It  is  sad 
to  see  that,  in  tlie  mouths  of  the  majority  of  Protestants  it  is 
for  the  most  part  false,  and  that  in  our  own  time  bigotry 
appears  not  less  eager  than  in  any  former  to  falsify  the  truth 
of  history.  In  the  little  work,t  the  title  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head,  of  this  article,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
pervading  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Papacy,  we  find  this 
passage,  "  It  is  a  painfully  interesting  study  to  trace  the 
downward  course  of  the  Minister  of  Christ ;"  (i.e.  the 
Pope  ; — an  unconscious  confession.)  **  First  we  find  him, 
in  the  earlier  centuries,  trampling  the  idols  of  pagan  Rome, 
or  nourishing  with  a  martyr's  blood  the  bare  roots  of  the 
infant  Church.  Next  we  behold  him,  in  the  ages  following 
the  era  of  Constantino,  grasping  with  impetuous  zeal  the 
sword  of  civil  power,  and  plunging  it  into  the  bosom  of 
thQse  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian."! 

*  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  143. 

t  We  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  Apocalyptic  question  either 
theologically  or  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  Were  we  to  deal 
with  so  wide  a  subject,  we  should  draw  attention  to  a  recent 
American  Catholic  Publication,  entitled,  "  Exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, by  a  Secular  Priest.''    Boston,  1858. 

i  Dr.  Huntingford's  **  Voice  of  the  Last  Prophet,"  p.  62. 
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111  ''the  a(7^5  following  the  era  of  Constanthie  !**  It 
must  have  been  very  soon  after;  for  elsewhere  the  same 
Protestant  clergyman  quotes  Bingham  (Eccl.  Hist.  B. 
xvi.  c.  vi.  s.  6,)  to  show  that  the  punishment  of  death  for 
heresy  was  rendered  legal  by  Theodosius  as  early  as  the 
year  a.d.  382,  i.e.,  about  half  a  century  after  Constantine, 
and  he  quotes  this  as  the  act  of"  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
his  creatures/^*  The  passage  in  Bingham  runs  thus : 
**  Finally,  in  some  special  cases  they  were  terrified  by 
sanguinary  laws,  which  made  them  liable  to  death,  though 
by  the  connivance  of  the  princes,  or  the  intercession  of  the 
Churchy  they  were  rarely  put  in  execution  against  them.'' 
And  these  special  cases  were  those  of  the  Manichees, 
Montanists,  or  Donatists,  heretics  whose  acts  or  tenets 
were  subversive  of  morality  and  dangerous  to  society.^ 

The  truth  of  history  tells  us  that  the  laws  of  Valentinian 
and  Theodosius  were  directed  not  against  heresy,  but  against 
disturbers  of  society  and  violators  of  morality.  And  now 
our  readers  will  see  why  we  started  with  some  Protestant 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  history  on  this  very  subject.  We 
have  cited  Protestant  testimony  as  to  the  Manichees,  to  the 
effect,  that  *'  it  was  necessary  for  the  civil  power  to  put  them 
down."  However  these  edicts  of  the  emperors  are  quoted 
against  the  Popes,  to  prove  that  within  fifty  years  they  be- 
came changed  from  meek  martyrs  to  merciless  persecutors  ! 
But  what  reason  is  there  to  identify  the  Popes  with  the 
emperors  ?  This  is  the  fallacy  which  pervades  the  Protes- 
tant view  of  history.  It  persists  in  making  the  Popes 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  princes.  As  if  princes  had 
always  been  docile  to  the  Popes  !  instead  of  being  too 
often  their  enemies  and  oppressors. 

The  Popes  might  truly  say,  in  every  aoro,  "  We  wrestle 
against  principalities  and  powers."  Does  our  author 
forget  how  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Theodosius  horrified 
St.  Ambrose  ?  And  how  the  saint  marked  his  sense  of  it, 
by  excluding  the  emperor  from  the  altar?  If  a  Pope  had 
done  it  we  should  have  heard  of  the  tyranny,  not  of  the 
emperor  but  of  the  Pontiff!  As  it  is,  St.  Ambrose  is 
venerated  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  even  by  the  very 
men  who  traduce  the  Papacy  for  usurpation.  Yet  what 
did  Boniface  VIII.   do  beyond  what  St.  Ambrose  then 
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did?  He  did  but  excommunicate  \i  tyrant.  St.  Ambrose 
actually  thrust  him  from  the  doors  of  the  church.  In  the 
one  case  there  was  a  personal  offence  to  royalty,  in  the 
other  only  a  spiritual  sentence  at  which  the  tyrant  could 
scoff.  **My  master,"  said  his  minion  to  the  Pontiff, 
"wields  a  real  sword;  yours  is  only  spiritual !" 

It  was  the  same  sword  which  had  been  borne  by 
Gelasius,  and  wielded  by  the  first  Innocent  not  less  thau 
by  the  Third.  Popes  Gelasius  and  Symmachus  laid 
dowu  the  grand  idea  of  the  subordination  of  temporal 
power  to  spiritual  as  clearly  as  did  Boniftice  with  his 
celebrated  Bull.  We  have  spoken  of  the  consistency  of 
the  Popes.  In  every  age,  on  every  subject,  their  language 
and  their  conduct  are  the  same.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  Manichees,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Popes 
towards  them  and  their  successors.  *'  That  there  have 
been  Manicha3ans  at  all  times  in  the  Western  Church  is 
known  (say  the  writers  already  referred  to,)  to  every  reader 
of  history.  In  443,  St.  Leo  discovered  in  the  capital  hun- 
dreds whom  the  Vandals  had  expelled  from  Africa,  and 
whom  he  also  banished.  His  example  was  imitated  by 
Gelasius,  (a. p.  492-496,)  by  Symmachus,  (a.d.  498-514,) 
and  by  Hormisdas,  (a.d.  514-523.)"'''  Mark,  that  the  same 
writers  had  previously  declared  that  the  civil  power  was 
bound  to  put  these  fanatics  down  or  banish  them,  which 
is  just  what  they  represent  the  Popes  as  doing,  (though 
the  Popes  were  not  then  rulers  in  Home,)  and  in  the 
opinion  of  these  Protestant  writers,  properly  doing.  Yet 
it  is  for  this  that  the  Protestant  clergyman  we  have 
quoted  actually  stigmatizes  the  Popes  as  persecutors  of 
Christians  !  "  We  behold  them  in  the  ages  following  the 
era  of  Constantine  grasping  the  sword  of  the  civil  power, 
and  plunging  it  into  the  breasts  of  Christians  !"t  The 
utmost  that  can  be  truly  alleged  against  the  Pontiffs  in 
those  ages  was  that  they  would  have  banished  a  set  of 
heretics,  whose  tenets  are  described  by  Protestants  as 
immoral,  and  tending  to  disturb  and  subvert  society  ! 

Of  writers  who  can  thus  distort  history  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  they  will  interpret  prophecy  !  It  is  in  fact  only 
by  blinding  themselves  to  the  truth  of  history  that  they 


*  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  298. 
t  Voice  of  Prophecy,  p.  (j2. 
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can  lend  themselves  to  the  insensate  ravings  which  they 
substitute  for  prophecy.  The  theory  that  the  Papacy  was 
in  a  course  of  corruption  and  a  career  of  worldly  ambition, 
is  as  false  when  applied  to  the  ages  after  Constantine  as 
before,  and  could  never  have  been  started  except  by  men 
so  ignorant  of  history  as  not  to  be  aware  that  all  the 
Pontiffs,  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  were  men  o^  unquestioned  piety.  The 
common  notion  that  the  Pontiffs  before  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine were  all  poor  and  pious,  and  afterwards  became 
rich  and  corrupt,  is  simply  a  vulgar  error. 

Neither  was  their  wealth  all  after  that  age  nor  their  piety 
all  before  it.  The  Pontiffs  had  wealth  and  influence  before 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  their  piety  became  only  the 
more  conspicuous  as  their  influence  became  greater  and 
their  position  loftier.  The  first  impulse  of  the  piety  of  the 
faithful  neophytes,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts,  was  to  lay  their 
wealth  at  the  feet  of  Peter  ;  and  if  they  at  first  sold  their 
lands  and  houses,  and  gave  the  proceeds,  it  was  only  to 
avoid  the  confiscations  of  the  heathen,  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  they  gave  the  lands  and  houses.  That  this  is  so  is 
clear ;  for  so  early  as  the  time  of  Calistus  the  Christians 
had  Churches  in  Rome,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Laurence  arose  from  his  obeying  the  command  of  Pope 
Sixtus,  to  distribute  the  wealth  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
among  the  poor,  in  order  to  escape  the  meditated  rapacity 
of  the  prefect.  Indeed,  in  an  old  chronicle  it  is  stated  that 
already  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  been  made  the  sole  legatee 
of  the  Emperor  Philip,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third 
century;  and  that  this  vast  bequest  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  prefect ;  and  it  is  undoubted  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  even  in  that  early  age,  was  well  supplied  with 
wealth ;  so  much  so  as  from  time  to  time  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  heathen,  and  lead  probably  (as  in 
the  instance  just  quoted)  to  persecution,  for  the  sake  of 
confiscation.  So  far  as  private  liberality  could  go,  the 
Roman  Church  was  richly  endowed  long  before  the  end 
of  the  third  century;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
tliat  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  the  converts  were 
of  *' CoBsar's  household,''  that  in  the  time  of  Domitian 
they  comprised  relatives  of  the  emperor,  that  the  Em- 
peror Philip  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and 
that  several  of  the  heathen  emperors  were  very  mucli 
inclined  to  be  so,  and  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  popular 
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prejudices,  (vvbich  cliinp:  to  the  old  paganism  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century),  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  probably  possessed  by  the  Roman  Church  before 
the  age  of  Constantino.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
real  era  of  the  liberation  of  the  west  from  the  yoke  of  hea- 
then rule  may  probably  be  placed  some  years  earlier  than 
the  first  edict  of  Constantino  (a.d.  311),  or  even  his  acces- 
sion, (a.d.  305);  for  on  the  division  of  the  empire, 
(a.d.  292),  the  west  fell  to  the  rule  of  Constantino  and 
Maximian  ;  the  former  of  whom  was  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  neither  of  them  enforced  the  Dioclesian  edict 
against  it,  which  was  solely  or  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire ;  we  remark  this  for  a 
reason  which  will  present  itself  soon,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  prophecy.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  are  taking  a  glance  at  history.  And  as  regards 
the  age  anterior  to  Constantino,  the  simple  truth  is,  that 
the  piety  of  the  pontiffs  converted  the  emperors,  and  so 
led  the  way  to  the  conversion  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was  not 
a  piety  associated,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  with  poverty  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  gradual  process,  in  which  the 
progress  of  wealth  went  along  with  the  progress  of  influ- 
ence, both  alike  the  fruits  of  their  personal  piety. 

And  so  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino, though  the  wealth  of  the  Pontiffs  became  greater 
and  their  position  higher,  their  piety  was  only  the  more 
conspicuous  and  the  more  influential.  The  long  pontificate 
of  Sylvester  was  such  as  to  show  him  no  unworthy  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter ;  it  was  marked,  not  only  by  the  dona- 
tion of  the  Lateran  palace,  but  by  the  gift  of  vast  domains, 
comprising  the  fairest  and  largest  portion  of  Italy,  and 
embracing  eventually  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  We  know 
the  learned  disputes  that  have  arisen  as  to  the  famed 
donation  by  Constantino,  but  they  relate  rather  to  a 
particular  parchment,  whereas  we  are  now  speaking  of 
the  substance  of  the  fact.  It  may  be  that  a  document 
shown  ages  afterwards,  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  may  have 
been  a  copy ;  but  the  fact  rests  on  evidence  admitted  by- 
Protestant  historians,  and  absolutely  irrefragable. 

And  as  the  fact  is  very  important  with  regard  to  its 
bearing  on  the  after  history  of  Italy,  and  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  absurd  Protestant  theory  of  prophecy, 
we  will  take  the  trouble  to  establish  it  upon  testimony, 
Protestant  enough,  and  sufficiently  learned.    We  allude 
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to  the  authors  of  the  Universal  H-istory,  who  state  (vol. 
xxi.  p.  652,  note  L.)  that  the  Church  of  Rome  acquh'ed  by- 
degrees  numerous  patrimonies,  and  in  Italy  ahnost  with- 
out number  ;  in  the  Exarcliate  of  liavenna,  in  the  Duke- 
dom of  Naples,  in  the  territories  of  Salerno  and  Nola,  in 
the  provinces  of  Campania,  Lucania,  Calabria,  Abruzzo, 
Liguria,  and  Tuscany.  Now  this  is  stated  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  as  Constantino  relinquished  Rome  to  the 
Pontiffs  in  the  fourth,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
considerable  donations  in  the  interval ;  the  inference  is 
obvious,  that  the  Emperor  had  relinquished  to  the  Poi)es 
the  imperial  city,  and  the  finest  portions  of  Italy.  The 
writers  of  the  Universal  History  profess  to  be  unable  to 
account  for  his  leaving  Rome,  and  desire  to  ascribe  it  to 
mere  disgust.  But  this  disgust  could  hardly  have  ex- 
tended to  all  succeeding  Christian  emperors  ;  and  these 
writers  would  have  formed  a  juster  idea  of  the  reason  of 
so  remarkable  a  step  on  his  part,  had  they  coupled  it  with 
the  fact  they  themselves  establish,  of  the  donation  to  the 
Pontiffs  of  so  large  a^art  of  Italy. 

The  writers  of  that  history  admit  (ib.  note  G.)  that  the 
Emperor,  as  Eusebius  states,  built  a  great  number  of 
churches,  and  supplied  them  with  vast  riches.  Nor  is 
this  all.  For  it  is  added,  that  he  exempted  the  Roman 
clergy  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  burdens.  And 
elsewhere  the  authors  of  that  History  state,  what  is  not  to 
be  disputed,  that  the  Roman  Church  had,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  (in  the  sixth  century,)  large 
possessions  already  known  by  the  title  of  St.  Peter's 
patrimony,  and  as  this  must  have  been  acquired  some- 
time before  that  era,  and  no  emperor  but  Constantino 
is  mentioned  as  having  made  a  donation  of  such  a  patri- 
mony, it  is  reasonable  to  refer  the  acquisition  of  it  to  his 
grant,  especially  as,  after  that  time  the  Emperor  never 
resided  in  Rome,  but  relinquished  it  to  the  Popes.  ^  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  as  the  learned  Butler  states,  '*  in  his 
letters  to  his  vicar  in  Sicily,  and  to  the  stewards  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  other  places,  (which 
appear  to  have  included  Sardinia,)  recommended  mild- 
ness and  liberality  towards  his  vassals  and  farmers.  There 
are  alsa  extant  orders  of  his  to  restore  to  the  Jews  certain 
synagogues  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  and. likewise  as  to  the  sending  of  corn  from 
Sicily  to  other  parts  of  Italy  in  a  time  of  famine."     These 
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are  facts,  occuiTing",  be  it  observed,  in  the  sixth  century, 
which  equally  prove  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  their  great  wisdom,  liberality  and 
charity.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  they  had 
yet  any  kind  of  civil  rule,  although  there  are  instances 
recorded  in  which  the  Emperors  appear  to  have  ordered 
the  prefects  or  governors  of  Rome  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  Pontiff.  Absolute  sovereignty  certainly  the  Pontiffs 
had  not,  and  the  want  of  it  was  often  illustrated.  Thus, 
at  the  election  of  that  most  eminent  Pontiff  Damasns, 
an  anti-pope  was  set  up  by  a  faction;  and  as  the  people  resist- 
ed the  attempts  to  force  an  impostor  upon  the  Church,  great 
slaughter  ensued,  the  odium  of  which  it  was  tried  to  throw 
upon  the  Pontiff;  with  as  much  truth,  and  justice,  and 
reason,  as  it  has  been  too  often  attempted  to  cast  on  the 
Popes  the  reproach  of  scandals  caused  by  their  enemies. 
Happily,  in  the  case  of  Pope  Damasns,  the  great  Saint 
Jerome,  whose  venerable  character  is  acknowledged  by  all 
Christians,  was  at  Rome,  to  leave  on  record  his  testimony 
as  to  the  facts,  or  the  name  of  Pope  Damasns  might  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  cloud  of  calumny,  as  has  happened 
to  later  Pontiffs  not  so  fortunate.  That  great  Pope's 
Pontificate  lasted  for  twenty  years,  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  heathen 
historian,  notices  sarcastically  the  wealth  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  that  fertile  source  of  calumny,  because  of  jealousy, 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  See. 

But  Ammianus  records  another  fact,  which  shows  that 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  were  then,  as  they  always  have  been, 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  improper  acquisition  of 
wealth,  if  they  could  help  it.  With  the  assent,  and  as  it 
seems,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pope  and  his  secre- 
tary, St.  Jerome,  the  Emperor  passed  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting priests  from  receiving  gifts  or  bequests,  from  their 
penitents,  or  those  who  resorted  to  them  for  the  purposes 
of  spiritual  direction ; — a  wise  and  salutary  law,  which  only 
reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  See  upon  this  delicate  sub- 
ject, as  exemplified  in  every  age,  either  in  its  own  instruct 
tions,  or  those  of  the  saints  or  spiritual  writers  it  has  most 
highly  honoured  and  approved.  Neither  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  See  itself  had *been  ac- 
quired by  the  noblest  of  all  titles,  the  voluntary  donations 
of  those  whose  respect  and  veneration  they  had  won  by 
their  conduct  and  character.    Free  from  all  suspicion  of 
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reproach  itself,  it  could  justly  do  its  utmost  to  provide  that' 
the  clerg3^  should  be  free  from  such  suspiciou.  Aud  its 
utmost  it  did  do.  It  could  do  uo  more  thau  procure  au 
edict  to  be  euacted  upou  the  subject,  distinctly  reuderiug 
void  auy  donations  obtained  by  priests  in  their  character 
of  spiritual  directors.  If  there  were  any  of  the  lioraau 
clergy  who  lived  in  luxury,  they  could  not  be  absolutely 
prevented,  except  by  the  exercise  of  rights  of  sovereignty, 
which  the  Popes  did  not  possess,  and  which,  had  they 
possessed,  they  could  not  have  exercised  upon  matters 
merely  sumptuary,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of 
tyranny.  In  the  fifth  century  we  find  Papal  edicts  enforced 
by  the  civil  power,  but  this  was  only  so  long  as  the  civil 
power  pleased,  and  the  Greek  emperors  were  generally 
heretical  or  schismatical.  And  sumptuary  laws  are  of  all 
the  most  open  to  objection  and  the  most  difficult  to 
enforce. 

That  the  character  of  the  Pope  was  venerable,  and 
won  the  respect  as  much  of  the  barbarian  invaders  as 
of  the  Roman  rulers,  is  shown  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner. When  the  Goths  took  Rome  under  Pope  Innocent  L, 
they  respected  St.  Peter's.  And  AttiUi,  at  the  head  of  his 
Huns,  was  deterred  from  attacking  the  Eternal  City  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  venerable  Leo.  So  when  Gen- 
seric,  the  Vandal,  sacked  the  city,  the  intercession  and 
eloquence  of  Leo  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  spare 
the  multitude  and  protect  the  buildings  ;  and  undoubtedly 
churches  were  saved.  From  the  time  of  Pope  Simplicius 
we  find  the  Popes  remonstrating  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  imperial  officers,  who  scourged  the  people  worse 
than  the  barbarians.  Those  imbecile  tyrants,  the  Greek 
emperors,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  constantly  engaged  in 
persecuting  the  Popes  instead  of  protecting  their  subjects. 
Pope  after  Pope  was  dragged  to  prison,  to  exile,  and  to 
death,  by  these  nominal  sovereigns  and  the  sword  of 
Totila,  the  Goth,  avenged  upon  Justinian  his  outrages 
against  Christ's  vicars.  Still  the  Popes  were  loyal  to 
their  persecutors;  and  Gibbon  states  that  Justinian  was 
roused  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  adjunition  of  Pope 
Vigilius,  the  very  Pontiff  whom  he  had  sent  into  exile.  But 
the  Popes  w^ere  then,  as  ever  they  have  been,  enemies  to 
tyranny,  and  the  great  Gregory  remonstrated,  as  other 
Pontiffs  had  done,  against  the  oppressions  of  the  emperor's 
satellites.     At  that  time,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  as  stated 
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above,  the  Roman  See  held  patnmonies  incUiding  not  only 
Komapfiia,  but  Ravenna,  Liguria,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Illyri- 
cum,  Sardhiia,  and  Corsica,  all  ruled  by  Papal  vicars. 
Thus  while  the  Greek  emperors  were  objects  of  contempt, 
tlie  Popes  were  acquiring  respect.  The  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  state  that  to  John  YI.,  the  Pope  whom 
the  Romans  rose  to  defend,  Aripert,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
restored  territory  in  Lombardy  belonging  to  the  Holy  See. 
Gregory  H.,  who  repaired  the  ravages  which  the  barba- 
rians had  made  in  Rome,  and  restrained  the  violence  of 
the  imperial  satellites,  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  Iconoclast  heresy.  The 
emperor  sent  emissaries  to  depose  and  destroy  him,  but 
the  Lombards  joined  with  the  Romans  and  repulsed  the 
exarch.  The  emperor  then  seized  the  Papal  patrimony, 
but  the  people  defended  it.  The  next  Pope,  the  third 
Gregor3%  was  engaged  in  the  same  struggle.  The  emperor 
sent  assassins  to  murder  him,  but  the  people  defended 
him.  And  now  ''the  Romans,  provoked  against  Leo,  and 
unwilling  to  live  under  the  Lombards,  resolved  to  revolt, 
and  to  keep  themselves  under  the  Pope.''  So  runs  the 
Universal  History.  But  the  Greek  writers  say  that  they 
took  the  Pope  as  prince.  And  no  prince  ever  acquired 
dominion  by  a  purer,  loftier,  or  better  title.  Not  only  was 
it  a  free  national  election,  but  an  election  founded  not  upon 
popular  caprice,  but  on  the  experience  of  ages.  The  vir- 
tues and  abilities  of  the  Pontiffs,  which  had  won  the  respect 
of  the  pagan  emperors,  and  had  conciliated  the  barbarian 
invaders,  had  now  so  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Roman 
people,  that  they  insisted  on  having  the  Popes  as  rulers. 
This,  however,  although  an  ample  title  to  dominion,  would 
not  of  itself  have  been  a  sufficient  justification  for  assum- 
hig  temporal  sovereignty,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Popes 
assumed  it  as  now  necessarily  incident  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  spiritual  supremacy.  It  was  impossible  to  exercise 
that  supremacy  in  bondage  or  in  exile;  and  martyrdoms  of 
Popes  had  been  frequent  enough  to  impress  all  the  world 
with  the  fullest  belief  in  their  integrity  and  sincerity.  The 
very  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  had  gained  them 
the  dominion  they  accepted.  The  territory  they  had  long 
possessed :  they  were  now  called  to  sovereignty,  and  they 
had  found,  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  that  it  was 
essential  in  order  to  exercise  their  supremacy.  From  the 
beginning   of  the  eighth   century   they  had  the  double 
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character  of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers,  the  temporal 
incident  to  the  spiritual.  Already  they  were  appealed  to 
as  the  arbiters  of  nations.  Pope  Zachary  was  thus  referred 
to  by  Pepin  and  the  French  nation,  and  some  writers 
suggest  that  his  decision  was  influenced  by  his  desire 
to  obtain  their  aid  against  the  Lombards:  a  complete 
mistake,  for  it  happens  that  the  Lombard  king  had  a 
great  veneration  for  Zachary,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
him,  assuring  him  his  territory.  It  was  Pope  Stephen 
IL,  who,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  resorted  to 
Pepin  for  aid  against  another  Lombard  king,  Astolphus, 
who  coveted  the  Papal  territory ;  and  Pope  Paul  I. 
sought  his  aid  against  Desiderius,  the  brutal  king  who 
put  out  the  eyes  of  a  Papal  legate.  We  see,  then, 
how  false  is  the  common  notion,  that  the  Papal  sovereignty 
was  founded  on  the  grant  of  Pepin  or  Charlemagne,  or 
that  it  was  a  corruption,  or  an  impure  acquisition  of  the 
Papacy.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  only  restored  wdiat  had 
long  before  been  acquired  by  the  noblest  of  titles,  the  free 
choice  of  a  grateful  pliople,  and  had  been  accepted  for  the 
purest  of  reasons,  the  free  and  independent  exercise 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Christ's  vicars.  The 
restitution  of  Charlemagne  to  Pope  Adrian,  com- 
prised Homagna,  Benevento  (i.  e.  modern  Naples), 
Spoleto,  Mantua,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily, — less  than  the 
Papacy  had  in  the  time  of  Gregory  or  Zachary.  And  the 
authors  of  the  Universal  History  state  (vol.  25,  p.  293, 
n.  B.)  that  two  centuries  later,  the  Pope  had  Rome  with 
its  territory,  Ravenna  with  the  exarchate,  the  dukedomof 
Spoleto,  with  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  i.e.  less  than  they 
had  in  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  observe  what  the  territories  were  to  which 
the  Popes  were  entitled,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  their 
subsequent  history.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  so  far 
from  "  encroaching,^'  according  to  the  vulgar  notion, 
they  were  continually  losing,  as  we  shall  see. 

These  views  have  a  bearing  upon  prophecy,  and  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Protestant  theory  which  applies  the 
apocalyptic  predictions  to  the  Papacy.  And  here  let  us 
quote  from  the  **  Yoice  of  the  Last  Prophet,"  under  the 
two  sections  (pp.  192,  193.)  *'  The  Beast  and  his  Horns  ;'* 
"  The  Pope  is  not  the  Beast."  *'  Who,  then,"  the  author 
asks,  **  is  the  historical  representative  of  the  beast  during 
that  period  of  history  when  the  ten  horns  are  represented 
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as  crowned,  that  is,  as  reigning?"  "The  majority  of 
Protestant  commentators/'  says  our  author,  **  answer, 
without  hesitation,  the  Papacy,  or  the  Pope.  But  this 
cannot  be,  for  it  involves  the  most  palpable  contradiction, 
and  leads  them  into  a  difficulty  which  some  of  them  do 
not  observe,  others  pass  over  in  silence,  and  the  rest 
attempt  to  solve  by  the  most  flimsy  subterfuges.  These 
writers  unanimously  interpret  Babylon  to  mean  the 
Papacy,  and  they  are  right.''  Query;  for  if  so,  what  did 
St.  Peter  mean  when  he  dated  his  epistle  from  Babylon, 
clearly  meaning  Rome  ?  But  if  this  be  the  case,  **  the 
beast  cannot  possibly  represent  the  Papacy,  for  together 
with  his  ten  horns  he  destroys  Babylon."  So  the  Papacy 
is  not  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  But 
there  is  a  second  symbolical  beast  with  two  horns,  and  of 
this  the  author  says,  "  The  historical  representative  of 
this  allegorical  symbol,  is  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  from  about 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,"  at  which  era,  as  Stephen 
Pasquier,  a  Gallican  writer,  admits,  and  as  Gosselin  has 
more  lately  shown,  the  Popes  were,  if  ever,  remarkable  for 
virtue  and  piety,  not  less  than  for  ability.  It  is,  indeed, 
notorious  among  persons  even  slightl^^  acquainted  with 
history,  that  it  was  the  contrast  of  their  virtues  with  the 
weakness  and  the  vices  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  which  led 
to  the  sovereiguty  of  Rome  being  forced  upon  them.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  author  as  to  the  period  at  which  he  shall 
fix  the  depravation  of  the  Papacy,  is  very  observable ;  and 
yet  he  does  not  escape  the  most  glaring  inconsistency 
with  history.  First  it  was  the  Popes  "  in  the  ages  after 
Constantino,  who  became  corrupt ;"  then  the  period  is 
thrown  forward  as  far  as  ''  the  eighth  or  ninth  century." 
And  why  then  ?  Because  Charlemagne  was  then  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  ,•  and  this  the  author  considers  was  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  for  the  support 
of  the  Papacy,  and  so  answered  to  the  symbol  of  the 
**  image  of  the  first  beast."  But  then  the  empire  was  not 
reestablished  in  Charlemagne ;  it  fell  to  pieces  upon  his 
death ;  in  Guizot  may  be  seen  a  learned  discussion  upon 
the  causes  of  so  remarkable  a  dissolution,  and  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty  scarce  lingered  out  a  century  of  a  very 
weak  and  nominal  sovereignty  in  Italy.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Papacy  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly 
established,  not  merely  in  its  spiritual  supremacy,  but  in 
its  territorial  dignity,  long  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne^ 
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or  even  of  Pepin.  Ere  ever  Pepin  was  crowned  in  France, 
tlie  Pontiff  had  received  from  a  Lombard  kinp:,  a  restoration 
(mark)  of  territory  attached  to  the  Holy  See,  some  say 
ever  since  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  so  says  Scipio 
Ammiratus,  whom  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History 
call  an  **  exact"  historian.  That  is  to  say,  then,  so  well 
cstabhshed  was  the  Papal  title  to  Rome  and  a  large  portion 
of  Italy,  that  not  only  had  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  and 
Attila  and  his  Huns,  and  Genseric  and  his  Vandals,  spared 
the  eternal  city,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  out  of  regard  for 
Christ's  vicars ;  but  the  Lombard  kings,  at  the  zenith  of 
their  power,  respected  the  Papal  title,  even  to  territories 
they  had  seized.  Historians  marvel  that  Alboin,  that  first 
and  fiercest  invader  of  that  barbarian  race,  never  attempted 
to  seize  Rome,  as  he  easily  might  have  done.  But  this  was 
no  marvel.  He  was  awed,  as  Attila  had  been  before  him, 
by  the  majesty  of  that  dignity  which  seemed  to  conse- 
crate Christ's  Vicar  even  in  barbarian  eyes.  The  piety 
of  the  Pontiffs,  which  had  converted  the  Roman  emperors, 
had  awed  and  softened  the  barbarian  chiefs.  The  world 
never  saw  a  sublimer  moral  triumph.  And  yielding  to 
the  same  mysterious  influence,  Aripert,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, in  the  sixth  century,  (the  fact  is  stated,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  Universal  History,)  restored  to  Pope  John 
VI.  certain  territory  in  Lombardy.     " 

Now  observe  the  force  of  this  simple  fact,  as  sho vying  the 
moral  power  of  the  Papacy  even  at  that  early  period  in  those 
turbulent  times,  and  also  as  showing  the  absurdity  of  the 
theory  that  Charlemagne,  or  Pepin,  established  the  Papacy 
in  its  temporal  dignity.  Why  this  was  before  Pepin  was 
king.  And  that  very  Pope  Zachary  who  virtually  made  him 
king,  was  so  respected  by  the  Lombards,  that  their  king, 
at  his  suggestion,  entered  a  religious  life.  The  fact  that 
the  Franks  should  have  bowed  to  his  opinion  as  to  giving 
the  sovereignty  to  Pepin,  shows  how  they  revered  the 
Pontiff. 

The  Papacy  then  had  nothing  to  gain,  from  Lom- 
bard or  from  Frank,  in  the  way  of  territory,  title,  or 
dignit3^  It  could  confer  title  and  dignity,  and  conferred 
both  upon  Pepin  and  upon  Charlemagne  ;  and  as  the 
reward  of  protection  received  from  those  powers.  It  was 
not  that  the  empire,  even  if  it  had  been  restored  in  Char- 
lemagne, was  restored  for  the  protection  of  the  Papacy, 
but  as  the  reward  of  that  protection.    Still  less  was  it  for 
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the  estaLlIsliment  of  the  Papacy  in  its  temporal  dignity. 
That  had  ah-eady  been  established,  and  was  far  older  than 
the  reign  of  Lombard  or  of  Frank. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  although  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  Emperor,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  person  or  dynasty, 
that  the  Emperor  was  restored.  His  empire  sank  with 
him,  and  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  endured  the  divided 
sway  of  his  degenerate  race.  And  our  author,  conscious 
of  this  difficulty  in  his  theory,  seeks  to  provide  for  it  thus. 
He  represents  the  assumption  of  the  Empire,  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  as  a**  continuation*' of  its  restoration 
in  Charlemagne  !  Why  what  can  be  looser  or  more  errone- 
ous !  Charlemagne  a  Frank,  Otho  a  Saxon,  their  dynasties 
and  races  altogether  different ;  an  interval  of  two  centu- 
ries between  them  during  which  the  Empire  had  been  in 
abeyance  !  What  an  idea  of  a  **  continuation  !"  At  the 
time  Otho  marched  into  Italy,  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
had  disappeared.  Two  remote  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne had  long  been  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Italy, 
and  it  was  against  them  that  Otho  marched. 
'^  But  there  is  a  more  important  point  overlooked  by  our 
interpreter  of  prophecy,  which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  his 
whole  theory  about  the  Papacy.  That  theory  is,  that  Otho's 
Empire  was  in  its  character,  as  regards  the  Papacy,  similar 
to  that  of  Charlemagne.  Now  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
trary to  history  !  Otho,  as  Protestant  writers  plainly  de- 
clare, marched  into  Italy,  pretending  to  aid  the  Pope,  but 
really  with  the  view  of  conquering  Italy  and  seizing  Rome. 
And  having  received  the  Imperial  Crown  from  Pope  John 
XII.,  and  sworn  to  protect  his  sovereignty,  he  no  sooner 
found  himself  in  possession  of  the'Empire,  than  he  sought 
to  oust  the  Pope,  deposed  him  by  force,  and  eventually 
had  him  murdered,  and  substituted  a  creature  of  his  own, 
whom  all  writers.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  perceive  to 
have  been  no  Pope  at  all,  but  a  mere  impostor,  usurper,  or 
pretender.  Now  this  was  supporting  the  Papacy  with  a 
vengeance.  It  was  rather  seeking  to  subjugate,  subvert, 
and  destroy  it,  and  it  was  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to 
destroy  it.  The  second  Otho,  surnamed  the  "San- 
guinary," from  the  atrocity  of  his  deeds,  continued  the 
same  course  of  tyranny ;  which  was  carried  on  by  all  the 
Emperors,  of  the  Saxon,  Franconian,  or  Swabian  dynas- 
ties. Need  we  do  more  than  remind  our  readers  of  the 
terrible  stru<?gle  carried  on  by  the  Pontiffs  with  Emperors, 
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with  Henry  lY.,  and  the  two  Fredericks?  It  was  a 
struggle  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Papacy,  in  the  course 
of  which  Popes  were  exiled,  assaulted,  and  murdered, 
and  is  it  not  doing  violence  to  history  and  truth,  to  repre- 
sent a  succession  of  dynasties  thus  engaged  in  bitter 
hostility  to  the  Papacy,  as  identified  with  it,  and  as 
representing  a  power  existing  for  its  suppression  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  theory  which  makes  the  Empire  the  bulwark  of 
the  Papacy ! 

Even  as  to  Charlemagne,  we  protest  against  the  Papacy 
being  considered  as  identified  with  him.  We  have  already 
glanced  at  the  gross  fallacy  which  pervades  most  Protes- 
tant writers  on  the  Papacy,  of  confounding  the  acts  of 
princes  and  of  Popes  ;  as  if  all  princes  made  the  will  and 
wishes  of  the  Pontiffs  their  rule  of  action,  so  that  their 
conduct  must  truly  represent  the  character  of  the  Papacy. 
We  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  this  in  the  instance  of 
Theodosius  ;  let  us  exhibit  the  fallacy  again  in  the  case  of 
Charlemagne.  "  The  Merovingian  kings  scrupled  not  to 
usurp  the  right  of  nominating  bishops  to  vacant  sees.  """  "''* 
Under  the  Carlovingians  we  find  a  return  to  the  same 
abuse,  an  abuse  more  frequently  exercised  by  them  than 
by  their  predecessors.  The  truth  is,  that  the  right  and 
the  fact  were  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  the  conten- 
tion ended  just  as  we  might  expect  it  to  end,  where  all  the 
real  power  was  on  one  side.  So  well  was  the  system 
established,  so  hopeless  were  the  Popes  of  extirpating  the 
abuse,  that  we  have  two  applications  from  two  of  them  to 
Charlemagne  and  Lothaire,  requesting  vacant  sees  for 
such  clergymen  as  they  humbly  recommended  to  the 
emperors.  Thus  we  find  that  Charlemagne  exercised  an 
uncontrolled  influence  over  the  elections. '^'"'^  This  is  a 
candid  Protestant  account  of  the  Carlo vingian  empire, 
which  our  interpreter  of  prophecy  describes  as  the  great 
bulwark  of  Papacy.  He  is  not  very  fair  to  Charlemagne, 
by  the  bye ;  he  represents  him  as  coercing  the  Saxons  by 
the  sword.  But  Guizot  shows  that  his  wars  with  them 
were  really  defensive;  and  the  writers  we  have  referred  to 
describe  them  in  a  similar  way.  But  the  important  pomt 
is,  how  far  the  Carlovingians  were  docile  to  the  Papacy, 
so  as  to  make  it  responsible  for  their  acts.     And  as  to 
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that,  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  say  that  thoy  clld  not  even 
allow  to  the  Pope  the  appointments  to  the  episcopate,  and 
in  the  annals  of  Germany  we  meet  with  frecihent  com- 
plaints of  bishops  beinf?  chosen  by  the  will  of  the  king. 

"  In  836  the  council  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  besought  the 
Emperor  Louis  that  he  would  in  future  use  his  inflnenco 
on  behalf  of  a  proper  candidate,  that  religion  might  not 
suffer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  evil  continued  to  flourish,  that 
it  even  acquired  augmented  vigour  until  the  efforts  of  Gre- 
gory VII.''"''  We  purposely  quote  Protestant  writers,  and 
what  do  they  say  of  Otho  I.,  whose  rule  is  represented  as  a 
continuation  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  favour 
of  the  Papacy?  "His  policy  waste  reduce  the  Holy  See 
to  dependence  on  his  throne."  (ib.  112.)  The  same  writer 
adds,  "  His  acquisition  of  the  crown  was  a  curse  to  Ger- 
many," His  son,  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  justly 
surnamed  the  sanguinary  ;  his  reign  is  described  as  short 
and  troubled,  and  so  was  the  rule  of  his  dynasty,  which  was 
exinct  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century.  And  what 
of  the  next?  Had  our  interpreter  forgotten  Henry  IV. 
and  his  reign  of  half  a  century,  one  long  struggle  with  the 
Papacy: — a  struggle  for  its  very  destruction?  "With 
Henry  IV.  commenced  the  interminable  war  of  the 
investitures,  which  during  about  two  centuries  convulsed 
the  Christian  world.  That  the  Pope  was  perfectly  justified 
in  seeking  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  an  usurped  right  of 
filling,  through  corruption  or  court  favour,  Ecclesiastical 
dignities  with  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  of  men,  cannot 
be  denied.  Had  not  the  Holy  See  interposed,  religion  itself 
would  have  been  attached  to  the  imperial  car,  and  from  a 
ruhng  power,  converted  into  a  slave.  All  the  princes 
of  Europe  would  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  Henry  ;  in 
fact  by  some,  by  our  William  Rufus  among  the  rest,  it  was 
imitated  ;  others  were  only  waiting  for  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Pope,  to  seize  on  the  reveiuies  and  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church.  "  Had  the  Emperor  triumphed, 
the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would  have  been 
united  ;  and  Christianity  would  not  have  been  at  all 
superior  to  the  rehgion  of  pagan  Rome  or  Tibet. "f  "Well 
was  it  in  Europe  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  at  this  time 
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filled  by  a  man  of  such  commanding?  talents,  such  unbend- 
ing character'as  Gregory  VII.;  well  was  it  for  religion  that 
hi  the  tremendous  struggle  he  conquered.  ''  (ibidem). 

Now  what  we  want  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that 
the  latest  and  most  enlightened  Oxford  *  view'  of  prophecy 
regarding  the  Papacy,  is  this;  "  that  this  Germanic  Empire 
not  merely  was  a  "Beast;"  and  a  great  beast ;  if  that 
were  all  we  should  not  quarrel  with  the  view:  it  was  a  beast, 
and  a  fierce,  savage  and  ferocious  beast ;  but  the  Oxford 
view  is  that  it  was  a  *  beast'  in  league  with  the  Papacy, 
and  on  which  the  Papacy  depended  for  support !  Our 
object  has  been  to  bring  out  the  absurdity  of  this 
*view'  by  a  simple  reference  to  history,  and  to  a  Protestant 
version  of  history ;  but  a  version  given  by  writers  more 
learned,  candid  and  intelligent  than  our  modern  clerical 
interpreters  of  prophecy,  whom  we  advise  to  eschew 
prophecy  and  betake  themselves  to  plain  history.  It  is 
only  by  perverting  the  facts  of  history  that  they  gain 
currency  for  their  prophecies,  which  could  only  be  receiv- 
ed in  a  country  too  grossly  ignorant  of  history  to  detect 
their  absurdity.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
these  anti-papal  views  of  prophecy.  They  could  only 
pass  current  among  people  ignorant  of  history  ;  for  history 
gives  them  the  lie,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  would  inspire 
their  readers  only  with  contempt  for  the  impositions 
attempted  upon  them. 

It  may,  or  may  not  be,  that  the  assumed  revival  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  Otho  I.,  (a.d.  960-972,)  was  symbolized 
by  the  **  second  beast"  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  beast  with 
**  two  horns  like  a  lamb,''  and  which  revived  the  power  of 
the  '*  former  beast,"  i.e.,  of  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire. 
But  the  strongest  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  so  is  the 
fact  that  the  aim  of  Otho  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  old 
Pagan  Empire ,  viz.,  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  Papacy. 
And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  **  number  of  the 
second  beast,"  C66,  may  be  made  out  to  be  the  number  of 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  virtual  cessation  of  the 
hostility  of  the  old  Roman  (or  western)  Empire  against 
Christianity,  and  Otho's  dethronement  of  the  Pope. 
(a.d.  290-305.)  Of  course  the  calculation  must  vary 
according  as  we  take  one  date  or  another  for  the  event 
which  is  its  starting  point,  or  its  close  ;  but  the  possi- 
bility of  it  is  at  least  worth  mentioning,  if  only  to  show  that 
a  Catholic  writer  has  no  reason  at  all  to  shrink  from  the 
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supposition.  For  history  shows,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
German  Empire  was  ever  hostile  to  the  Papacy;  so  that  if 
that  empire  were  the  ''  beast/'  the  Papacy  can  scarcely 
be  in  any  way  associated  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary ;  and 
the  prophetical  view  tells  in  favonr  of  the  Papacy,  seein<? 
that  there  has  ever  been  enmity  between  it  and  the  beast; 
that  enmity  which  our  Lord  predicted  should  ever  be 
between  His  Church  and  the  world. 

During  the  three  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
age  of  Otho  and  of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  there  was  one 
continued  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire. 
And  the  theory  which  supposes  princes  docile  to  popes, 
and  makes,  therefore,  the  Papacy  responsible  for  their 
acts,  is  falsified  by  the  whole  history  of  that  period.  The 
piety  of  a  St.  Henry  or  a  St,  Louis,  only  formed  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  of  royal  rebelliousness  and  scU- 
will ;  and  the  very  piety  of  princes  proved,  as  in  those  very 
instances,  hardly  less  injurious  to  the  Papacy,  by  winning 
from  it  concessions  afterwards  turned  against  it  as  claims 
of  right.  Thus,  it  was  that  (as  Guizot  takes  care  to  tell 
lis,)  the  '  Pragmatic  Sanction'  conceded  to  St.  Louis,  was 
made  the  basis  of  Gallicanism.  And  at  the  very  era 
when,  by  the  accession  of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  terri- 
fic contest  with  the  German  Empire,  seemed  closed,  the 
French  monarchy  was  preparing  for  that  struggle  with  the 
Holy  See,  which  led  to  results  so  disastrous. 
'  It  was  in  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred,  that 
the  Albigenses  began  to  disturb  Europe ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  even  Protestant  writers  represent  them  as  prac- 
tising tenets  subversive  of  morality,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  sovereigns  to  banish  them.  Our  author,  among 
the  marks  of  the  beast,  which  he  professes  to  find  in  the 
Papacy,  mentions  (as  usual)  the  Papal  persecutions  in 
the  middle  ages.^  But  he  has  not  cited,  and  would  find  it 
impossible  to  cite,  any  Papal  authority  for  the  use  of 
arms,  except  as  defensive  weapons  against  those  actually 
in  arms,  for  the  purposes  of  outrage  and  of  violence. 
Nor  has  he  cited  any  contemporary  authority  identifying 
the  Pope  with  the  acts  of  the  French  king,  or  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  If  they  used  their  arms  for  the  purpose  only 
of  expelling  the  Albigenses,  then  we  have  seen  that  Pro- 
testant authorities  would  vindicate  them ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  even  to  that  extent  the  Papal  authority  could  be 
proved.     If,  again,  they  inflicted  retaliatory  massacre  upon 
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those  who  had  been  in  arms  as  rebels,  and  had  perpetrated 
the  most  atrocious  outra.^es,  as  the  Albi<2:enses  most  cer- 
tainly had  done,  it  would  be  difficult,  according  to  Protes- 
tant principles  and  maxims,  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
wrong,  but  impossible  to  adduce  Papal  authority  for  their 
acts.  The  Papal  weapons  were  those  which  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  employed,  prayer  and  preaching ;  and  we 
challenge  those  who  prophecy  against  the  Papacy  to  pro- 
duce any  contemporary  authority  to  show  that  the  Popes 
ever  countenanced  the  use  of  force,  save  to  protect  the 
faithful  from  the  outrages  of  those  mediaeval  Manichees. 

To  pretend  that  they  were  merely  persecuted  for  opinion 
is  either  gross  ignorance  or  very  culpable  hypocrisy.  The 
Protestant  authorities  we  have  cited  show  this.  And  to 
pretend  that  anywhere  in  any  age  the  Papacy  has  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  force  against  heretical  opinions,  is  to 
assert  what  is  utterly  without  foundation  in  history.  More- 
over, it  is  idle  to  identify  the  Papacy  with  the  acts  of  such 
men  as  Simon  de  Montfort  or  Philip  of  France,"who  were 
strongly  disaffected  to  the  Papacy,  and  disinclined  to 
allow  it  any  interference  with  civil  affairs.  As  to  Simon 
de  Montfort,  for  instance,  he  was  ^  the  bosom  friend  of 
Grostete,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  feelings 
towards  the  Papacy  were  the  reverse  of  loyal,  and  who, 
like  most  of  the  prelates  and  all  the  princes  of  that  age, 
regarded  it  with  narrow-minded  jealousy  and  ill-concealed 
aversion.  Philip  the  Fair  was  about  to  reign ;  the  terri- 
ble struggle  with  Boniface^  YIII.  was  about  to  break 
out ;  a  sad  schism  was  '*  looming  in  the  dim  obscure,''  and 
in  an  age  when  a  Pope  was  not  safe  from  outrage  when 
seated  in  his  sacred  chair,  it  is  too  much  to  make  him 
answer  for  the  conduct  of  all  Europe. 

The  truth  is,  (as  was  shown  in  our  recent  article  on  the 
German  Mystics,)  during  all  this  period  the  power  of  the 
world  was  working  in  the  Church  for  that  apostasy  from 
the  Pa[)acy  which  cursed  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
the  authority  of  the  Papacy  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
schism  in  it  caused  by  the  anti-popes  set  up  by  France; 
the  age  in  which  VVickliffe  was  encouraged  by  an  English 
prince,  was  the  age  in  which  fanaticism  was  patronized  by 
an  emperor,  and  it  was  the  personal  vices  of  the  infamous 
"Wenceslaus,  not  his  rebelliousness  to  iiome,  which  procur- 
ed his  deposition.  A  "beast"  no  doubt  he  was,  but  it  would 
be  simple  folly  to  identify  him  with  the  Papacy ;  not  more 
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so  than  to  ascribe  to  it  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  in 
England,  which  took  place  under  a  statute  passed  by  an  anti- 
Papal  parliament,  purely  from  a  dread  of  danger  to  property 
and  society  from  the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  sectaries, 
but  which,  of  course,  our  author  would  include  in  the  num- 
ber of  **  persecutions"  by  the  Papacy,  just  as  he  would 
probably  the  bnrning  of  Hnss,  which  took  place  with  the 
sanction  of  the  then  schismatical  council  of  Constance,  at 
that  time  irregularly  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  an 
anti-pope,  set  up  by  the  emperor.  The  true  Pope, 
Gregory,  was  then  an  exile  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  that  he 
was  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  council,  so  that  the 
Papacy  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  burning  of  Huss  as  it 
had  with  the  heresies  of  VVickliffe  or  the  vices  of  Wences- 
laus.  Nevertheless,  through  simple  ignorance  of  history, 
all  these  things  are  set  down  against  the  Papacy. 

From  the  age  of  Otho  to  the  age  of  Charles  Y.,  whose 
troops  sacked  Rome,  and  who,  as  Ranke  says,  tampered 
with  heresy  the  better  to  cripple  the  Pope,  the  object  of 
the  empire  was  to  subdue  Italy,  and  therefore  it  was  hostile 
to  the  Papacy.  And  its  attitude  of  antagonism  to  Rome 
has  not  been  abandoned  by  the  *'  Holy  Roman"  empire 
until  the  present  age.  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the 
power  of  the  Papacy  was  constantly  retrograding  in 
Europe,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Protestant 
theory  of  prophecy.  That  earthly  power  which  our  author 
supposes  to  have  been  the  origin  or  parent  of  the  Papacy 
has  ever  been  its  deadly  enemy,  and  has,  in  the  person  of 
almost  every  emperor  and  every  prince,  been  seeking  to 
subvert  and  to  destroy  it.  It  is  because  Rome  has  always 
had  the  enmity  of  earthly  power  that  it  has  had  through 
so  many  ages  such  dire  encounters  to  sustain  ;  and  this  is 
at  once  the  source  of  its  trials  and  the  secret  of  its  strength. 
Had  it  yielded  to  earthly  power,  it  might  indeed  have 
secured  its  wealth  and  rank,  escaped  the  hostility  of 
princes,  and  the  calumnies  of  their  flatterers  and  tools. 
Alas  !  in  the  history  of  the  Popes  the  words  of  their  Divine 
Master  has  been  sadly  realized,  **  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  house."  It  is  in  the  household  of  the 
Church  that  their  deadliest  enemies  have  arisen,  and  that 
it  is  which  has  made  their  animosity  at  once  more  cruel 
and  more  effectual.  Those  who  are  luithout  of  course 
readily  adopt  the  calumnies  of  those  who  are  within,  and 
are  eager  to  throw  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Church  the  odium 
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of  his  rebellious  children's  acts.  It  may  be  forgiven 
to  strangers  that  they  do  not  do  that  justice  to  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  which  his  own  subjects  have  too  often 
failed  to  do  him.  And  our  author^  who  is  evidently  an 
amiable  and  charitably-minded  man,  if  be  made  himself 
more  acquainted  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Popes,  would  shudder  at  the  idea  af  applying  to  them  the 
awful  imagery  of  prophecy. 

In  (what  we  hope  to  be  excused  for  calling)  that  most 
masterly  article  to  which  v/e  have  already  referred,  (  The 
German  Mystics  in  the  Middle  Ages  J  it  was  shown  how 
easily,  and,  alas  I  how  long,  the  whole  Franciscan  order 
got  into  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  Holy  See.  As 
the  writer  of  that  article  so  well  observed,  if  the  Papacy 
could  not  rely  on  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  what  could  it 
depend  upon  ?  Alas  !  all  things  failed  it  in  that  dismal 
age — the  very  age  in  which  it  is  ignorantly  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  climax  of  its  power  I  All  things  human 
failed  it:  all  failed  it  savt3  the  power  of  God,  which  still 
sustained  it,  spite  t^f  all  the  combinations  of  earthly 
powers,  and  all  the  conspiracies  of  princes  or  of  prelates 
against  it. 

Remembering  that  age,  and  remembering  that  in  the 
works  of  the  false  children  of  the  Church  are  to  be  found 
the  origin  of  all  these  idle  denunciations  against  the 
Papacy;  recollecting  that,  as  was  there  stated,  even 
Franciscan  friars  were  then  to  be  found  who  reviled  the 
Pope  as  Antichrist,  and  Rome  as  Babylon, — recalling 
these  things,  we  cannot  feel  angry  at  the  anti-papal  lucu- 
brations of  a  Protestant,  whose  every  line  shows  him  to  be 
of  a  better  spirit  than  that  which  pervades  his  views  of 
prophecy,  and  whose  work  breathes  a  spirit  of  kindliness 
towards  Catholics,  even  while  he  is  misled  by  false  views 
of  history  with  regard  to  the  Papacy,  with  a  horror,  which 
would  be  simply  ludicrous,  were  it  not  apparent  that  it  has 
been  imbibed  from  the  works  of  its  false  children  in  ages 
past. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  On  some  of  the  Circumstances  injluencing  the  Practice  of 
Exposure  and  Child-Murder  in  different  Ages.  Paper  read  at 
Medical  Society  of  London,  April,  l8o8. 

2.  Infanticide.  Medical  Circular.  Report  of  Societies,  April  21, 
1858.     London  :  Kejnell. 

3.  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Hebrew  Observer,  July  2,  1858.  London  : 
Benisch. 

4.  Child-Murder  in  its  Sanitary  and  Social  Bearings.  Sanitary 
Review  and  Journal  of  Public  Healtli,  July,  1858.  Bj  William 
Burke  Ryan,  M.D.,  Lond.,  Fothergillian  Gold  Medal  for  an 
Essay  on  "  Infanticide  in  its  Medico-legal  Relations.'*  London  : 
Richards. 

5.  Obstetric  Morality^  being  a  Reply  to  an  Article  in  No.  Ixxxvii.  of 
'♦The  Dublin  Review."  By  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.D.,  T.C.D., 
M.R.LA.,  Fellow  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians, 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ; 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  &c.,  &c.  (Read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society,  May  12,  1858.) 
Dublin  :  Mc.Glashan  and  Gill. 

WE  rejoice  that  the  subject  of  child-murder  has  been 
^  brought  thus  palpably  before  the  pubhc.  As  a  social 
evil  it  yields  to  noue,  and  indeed  might  be  called  pai^ 
excellence  the  great  social  evil  of  the  day.  It  required  no 
small  degree  of  moral  courage  to  bring  the  subject  forward 
in  its  present  shape,  and  to  tell  home  truths  plainly  but 
forcibly  -,  for  although  the  public  mind  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  infanticide,  and  by  the 
dail}'  horrors  with  which  it  is  but  too  familiar,  yet  there  is 
such  an  appearance  of  indecision  regarding  the  proper 
steps  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  check,  if  not  stop  the 
iniquity,  such  a  false  feeling  in  favour  of  those  who 
secretly  commit  crimes  of  the  most  savage  character 
towards  their  helpless  children,  that  a  person  might  well 
pause  before  venturing  to  grapple  with  a  matter  of  such 
vast  magnitude,  but  yet  of  not  less  importance.  Every 
paper  we  take  up,  every  publication  which  purports  to 
chronicle  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  shows  that  the 
evil  has  spread  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  it  will  indeed 
be  a  glorious  work  for  the  philanthropist  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent which  has  set  in,  to  endeavour  to  imbue  the  public 
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mind  with  tlie  siiifnlness  and  immorality  of  the  facts 
described,  leading  it  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
enormity,  instilling  into  it  a  horror  of  snch  acts,  and 
weaning  it  from  a  tendency  to  deeds  abhorrent  to  every 
better  feeling  of  a  religions  nature. 

That  the  consideration  of  this  subject  has  not  been  the 
result  of  any  sudden  impulse,  we  can  infer  from  the  fact 
that,  in  1856,  to  Dr.  Burke  Kyanwas  awarded  the  Fother- 
gillian  Gold  Medal  for  an  essay  on  *'  Infanticide  in  its 
Medico-legal  relations ;"  and  we  fervently  hope  that  the 
discussion  of  this  question  will  not  cease  with  the  publica- 
tions at  the  head  of  this  article,  but  will  be  freely  agitated 
until  the  mind  of  the  community  is  fully  aroused  to  the  vital 
importance  of  the  matter,  and  until  Dr.  Ryan's  views  find  a 
welcome  re-echo  in  the  public  voice.  That  this  will  be  the 
result,  we  had  almost  said  the  speedy  result,  we  have  very 
little  doubt.  The  people  of  this  country  are  but  too  anxious 
to  escape  from  a  position  which  they  view  only  with  the  most 
uncomfortable  feelings,  and  would  be  but  too  willing  to 
free  themselves  fronili  state  of  things  which  renders  their 
passive  acquiescence  in  the  escape  of  those  that  they  feel 
to  be  criminals,  little  less  than  an  uneasy  bondage.  What, 
after  all,  can  impress  upon  a  nation  a  more  unenviable 
notoriety  than  the  prevalence  of  any  form  of  murder ;  and 
that  this  form  of  murder,  infanticide,  is  not  only  wide- 
spread, but  extending,  we  have  unfortunately  proofs  so 
numerous  that  we  can  neither  close  the  ears  nor  shut  the 
eyes  to  what  is  in  fact  shown  to  be  a  sad  reality.  Quoting 
from  the  Legal  Examiner,  1853,  Dr.  Ryan  says :  "  The 
*  Circuit  Calendars'  exhibit,  as  usual,  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  infants  have  met  their  deaths  at  the  hands  of 
their  mothers.  There  is  a  horrible  resemblance  between 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  attending  these  deaths ; 
but  there  is  one  ditTerence,  that  they  are  more  numerous 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  public,  as  well  as  the  judge 
and  the  bar,  notice  it ;  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  pointed  it 
out  to  the  grand  jury  at  Worcester."  The  Examiner 
adds  that  "  we  shall  soon  rival  the  Chinese  people  in 
callousness  to  infant  life." 

With  the  view  apparently  of  rendering  the  crime  still 
more  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  the  author  has 
touched  somewhat  elaborately  upon  the  history  of  child- 
murder  in  the  different  phases  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  has  shown  the  dreadful,  almost  fabulous  extent  to 
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which  it  prevailed  in  different  times  and  places.  Showing 
how  great  has  ever  been  the  Almighty's  indignation  at  the 
sin  of  mnrder,  a  sin  than  which  no  greater  *'can 
arise  from  earth  to  heaven  seeking  vengeance/'  he 
instances  the  fact  that  while  the  crime  of  disobedience  was 
so  severely  punished  both  in  the  persons  and  posterity  of 
our  first  parents,  yet  sorrow  and  commiseration  seemed  to 
dictate  their  chastisement,  and  their  grief  was  rendered 
less  poignant  by  the  promise  of  a  Kedeemer ;  while  for  the 
sin  of  murder  Cain  was  pronounced  *  ■  cursed  upon  the 
^ar<^/' and  driven  forth  "a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond;" 
and  certainly  the  account  in  Genesis  is  in  no  small  degree 
remarkable,  and  the  considerate  and  regretful  tone  of  the 
fond  but  disobeyed  father,  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  attentive  reader,  when  com- 
pared with  the  stern  language  of  the  offended  and  inex- 
orable judge  in  the  case  of  Cain.  Truly  might  the  latter 
feel  overwhelmed  in  the  conviction  that  his  iniquity  was 
too  great  to  deserve  pardon  ;  and  thus  early  did  the 
Almighty  record,  by  the  infliction  of  a  terrible  punishment, 
His  extreme  anger  at  the  perpetration  of  this  most  grievous 
sin. 

**  Here,  or  hereafter,"  says  Dr.  Ryan,  sharing  the  belief 
and  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  **  a  heavy  account  will  be 
demanded  of  that  nation  which  allows  the  practice  of  so 
grievous  an  evil  as  that  of  child-murder;"  and  starting 
from  this  point  he  lays  down  as  an  axiom,  what  we  shall 
quote  at  full  length ;  that 

"  All  our  laws  upon  the  subject  of  infanticide  should  be  based 
upon  the  principle  that  it  is  a  grievous  sin  towards  the  Almighty  ; 
this  must  be  the  starting  point  with  all  nations  pretending  to  be 
Christian — other  considerations  must  be  altogether  secondary. 
National  peculiarities  must  give  way  upon  this  one  point ;  and  con- 
ventional definitions  which  soften  down  the  gravity  of  the  offence, 
and  call  deeds  of  the  darkest  description  by  names  which  mislead 
as  to  their  intensity  of  wickedness,  and  mawkish  and  mistaken 
sjmpathy,  which  tends  to  throw  a  shield  of  pity  around  the  perpe- 
trators of  too  often  the  most  cold-blooded  deeds,  are  in  fact,  and  in 
truth,  but  a  nation's  tacit  encouragement — however  little  it  may 
intend  it — to  lax  morality  on  the  subject.  The  first  duty  of  a 
nation,  as  of  individuals,  should  be  towards  God — let  sins  against 
llim  be  called  by  their  right  names,  and  then  let  nations  and  indi- 
viduals define  as  they  may  wrongs  against  themselves  ;  but,  to  talk 
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of  such  things  as  murder,  as  *  outrages  against  society/  *  offences 
against  the  commonwealth,'  and  so  on,  is  only  to  close  the  ears 
and  shut  the  eyes  against  actions  of  much  more  fearful  reality,  and 
leading  people  astray  as  to  the  vital  question  to  be  considered.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  a  nation  which  can  be  brought  to  look 
upon  this  crime  in  its  proper  light,  will  long  lack  the  power  to 
provide  an  adequate  remedy.  And  this  remedy  is  not  to  be  found 
in  false  sympathy  for  the  culprit,  in  hollow  excuses  for  the  acts, 
but  in  endeavouring  by  every  means  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  the  dreadful  responsibility  which  such  crimes  entail.'* 

Alluding  to  the  powerful  influence  possessed  by  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  guiding  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  a  healthy  feeling  on  the  subject,  he  con- 
jures them  to  exert  that  influence,  reminding  them  that 
the  heathen  father  of  that  profession,  the  immortal  Hippo- 
crates, bound  himself  by  oath,  requiring  the  same  of  his 
disciples,  not  to  procure  abortion  ;  and  begging  of  them  as 
the  Christian  successors  of  that  man,  "not  to  be  put  to 
shame  by  being  of  less  strict  morality/'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  how  great  Is  the  influence  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession on  most  social  questions,  and  especially  on  this ; 
and  to  a  right-mindedness  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
duty  on  their  part  will  be  due  much  of  those  beneficial 
changes  which  we  may  hoi>e  shortly  to  witness.  Moral 
questions  are  necessarily  connected  with  medical  interests, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  medical  discussions  gener- 
ally, the  moral  aspect  of  matters  is  usually  overlooked,  if 
not  ignored.  This  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  times  amongst 
educated  men,  and  particularly  amongst  the  members  of  a 
profession  which,  after  the  ecclesiastical,  stands  nearest 
in  proximity  to  moral  questions,  and  moral  influence. 

But  it  is,  he  considers,  *'  particularly  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  clergy  to  eflkce  this  blot  from  out  our  land ;  they 
whose  power^  and  opportunity  of  teaching  should  render 
them  unceasing  in  their  crusade  against  crimes  of  every 
description,  but  who,  when  they  speak  to  those  in  high 
places,  dazzled  it  may  be  by  the  diamond's  glitter  and 
the  *  silken  sheen,'  keep  their  lips  sealed,  *  poor  dumb 
mouths,'  and  do  not  dare  to  speak  the  word  '  child- 
murder, '  vf\\\\Q  miimiiGvAQ  stalks  the  land  ;  the  phrase  is 
unfashionable  and  low,  not  fit  for  'ears  polite,'  although 
it  may  be  that  some  hearts  belonging  to  those  ears  have 
dipped  into  the  fearful  mysteries  of  criminal  abortion,  or 
are  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  dread  crime,  and  might 
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be  softened  into  repentance  or  arrested  in  their  dread 
intent  by  a  word  of  truth  ;  and  so  *  the  things  that  are  of 
God'  are  made  subservient  to  fqohsh  conventionahties 
and  deference  to  starched-up  pride;  the  enemy  is  at 
the  door,  but  the  watchman  is  silent;  the  wolf  scattereth 
while  the  shepherd  gives  no  sign/' 

There  is  but  too  much  truth  in  this  picture,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  claim  for  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  exemption  from  any  part  of  the  charge.  The 
Catholic  clergy  do  not  denounce  the  crime  from  the  pulpit, 
because,  thank  God  for  His  mercy,  it  is  little  known 
amongst  the  Catholic  body.  Trodden  down  as  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  but  too  often  are,  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion, contumely,  insult,  with  all  the  stings  of  poverty, 
often  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  lashing  them  into 
madness,  yet  seldom  do  they  dash  from  their  breasts  the 
innocent  babe,  the  offspring  either  of  guilty  intercourse, 
or  the  unconscious  burden  upon  the  exertions  and  tie  upon 
the  pleasures  of  too  often  unnatural  parents.  The  Catho- 
lic clergy  have  done  their  duty,  and  the  Catholic  people 
benefit  by  their  teaching  to  such  an  extent,  that  while  the 
crime  is  rife  above,  below,  and  around  them,  they  live  in  a 
happy  exemption  from  its  horrors,  and  an  unalterable 
detestation  of  its  nature.  Proudly  may  the  virtuous 
peasantry  of  Ireland  be  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  this 
teaching  when  joined  to  their  own  innate  purity  of  morals  ; 
and  it  would  well  become  those  to  ponder  upon  the  matter 
who  spend  thousands  on  emissaries  to  that  unhappy  coun- 
try in  order  to  propagate  "  ill  will  among  men,"  and  to 
think  within  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
profitable  for  them  to  preach  a  crusade  against  child- 
murder  in  their  own  country,  than  to  persevere  in  the 
endeavour  to  wean  a  devout  people  from  '*  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  in  which  endeavour  they 
never  did,  and  never  shall,  succeed.  These  persons,  with 
their  clergy,  will  find  work  enough  to  do  at  home  in  teach- 
ing the  people  their  duty  towards  the  Almighty,  and  in 
making  them  observe  ^it.  The  harvest  is  abundant,  but 
the  labourers  are  few,  that  is,  few  not  in  numbers,  but  in 
zeal;  they  are  too  good  for  their  work  amongst  the  poor 
and  dissolute  ;  their  *'  purses"  are  too  heavy,  and^  their 
**  scrip"  incommodes  them.  How  is  it  possible  that  infan- 
ticide will  not  rear  its  hideous  head  among  a  people  noto- 
riously negligent  of  attendance  on  any  public  worship,  and 
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by  inference  on  any  private  worsliip  also?  Kegarding 
statistics  we  have  only  to  look  to  a  leading  article  in  last 
year's  Times,  that  best  possible  abuser  of  Catholicity  and 
of  the  Irish,  and  we  refer  to  it  in  the  expectation  that  those 
whose  business  it  is  will  see  to  it,  and  in  the  sincere  hope, 
for  the  people's  own  sake,  that  a  better  state  of  feeling  may 
be  brought  about.  "  Among  the  working  classes,"  says 
the  Times  J  *'  a  battle  of  creeds  would  hardly  do  much 
harm,  for  they  could  not  possibly  be  made  less  religious 
than  they  are,  and  it  might  do  some  good."  "  But  what 
a  gain,"  it  continues,  "would  some  religion,  even  with  a 
little  human  colouring  and  personal  bias,  be  to  the  million 
heads  of  families  who,  according  to  the  census,  never  go 
to  any  church  or  chapel,  to  the  1400  heads  of  families 
of  whom,  in  a  wealthy  district  of  Paddington,  only  70 
attend  any  place  of  worship,  to  the  99  out  of  every  100 
who,  as  Dr.  Hook  says,  lie  in  bed  on  Sunday  morning 
while  their  wives  cook  the  dinner,  and  adjourn  in  the 
evening  to  the  public-house  ;  or  to  the  52,000  [souls  in 
Clerkenwell,  of  whom  no  more  than  200  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  habitual  and  disinterested  attendants  at  any 
place  of  worship  !''^" Idleness  is  the  faith  and  the  public- 
house  is  the  church  of  the  myriads  who  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  assemblies  of  Christian  worshippers.  The 
Eutychian  heresy,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  sect  of  sleepers, 
numerous  as  it  is  inside  our  churches  and  chapels,  is  much 
more  abundant  without,  and  its  creed  is  to  do  nothing, 
and  not  even  to  concern  itself  with  the  question,  whether 

Christianity  be  true  or  not Can  the  people  at  large 

be  less  religious  ? .  .But  we  do  not  think,"  alluding  to 

the  contemplated  national  public  schools,  *''  that  they  are 


*  Let  none  in  future  say  that  the  Times  knows  not  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  above  was  issued  probably  twelve  months  or  up- 
wards before  the  following  practical  commentary  on  the  text 
appeared  on  the  18th  of  the  present  August,  in  the  same  paper. 

"  Piety  and  Profits. — A  gentleman  who  employs  a  great  number 
of  hands  in  a  manufactory  in  the  west  of  England,  in  order  to 
encourage  his  work  people  in  a  due  attendance  at  church  on  a  late 
fast  day,  told  them  that  if  they  went  to  church  they  would  receive 
their  wages  for  that  day  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
at  work.  Upon  which  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  acquaint  the 
employer  tliat  if  he  would  pay  them  for  over  hours  they  would 
attend  likewise  the  Methodist  chapel  in  the  evening." 
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likely  to  leave  the  working  population  in  a  more  irreli- 
gious state  than  they  find  it  in/' 

Such,  then,  are  the  expressions  of  the  Times,  as  to  the 
state  of  religious,  or  rather  irreHgious,  feeling  amongst  the 
people.  Tliis  is  no  enemy's  description,  and  taking  the 
census  as  a  correct  one,  may  it  not  be  asked,  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  crime  exists,  is  it  surprising  that  infanticide  is 
rife,  or  is  it  too  much  to  assert  that  its  prevalence  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  real  religious  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mass  ? 
Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  the  clergy  and  the  proselytisers 
can  find,  if  they  wish  to  occupy  their  time  profitably, 
plenty  to  do  among  such  a  community,  and  that  their 
hands  will  be  sufficiently  full  in  drawing  the  beams  out  of 
their  own  eyes  instead  of  peering  for  the  mote  in  those  of 
poor  Paddy,  who  is  not  without  a  knowledge,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  the  Faith  ? 

Dr.  Ryan  cites  many  ancient  authors,  illustrative  of  the 
fact  that,  before  as  well  as  after  the  flood,  children  moi-e 
especially  were  sacrificed  to  the  heathen  deities  and  evil 
genii,  these  children  more  particularly  belonging  to  those 
sacrificing.  Indeed,  there  is  something  quite  frightful  in 
the  accounts  given  by  early  historians  of  the  practice  of 
child-murder ;  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
children  oQered  up  on  the  shrines  of  superstition  by  idola- 
trous nations,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  make  us  stand 
aghast  and  wonder  how  such  things  could  have  been  per- 
petrated by  human  beings ;  and  we  feel  how  much  reason 
we  have,  independently  of  other  considerations,  to  be 
grateful  that  Christianity  and  its  attendant  civilization 
have  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors;  for  the  civilization,  such 
as  it  was,  that  existed  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  was 
deeply  tinged  by  propensity  to  this  crime.^  It  was,  indeed, 
as  expressed  by  Gibbon,  **  the  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity," 
a  melancholy  consequence  of  our  fallen  nature,  the  massa- 
cre, indeed,  "of  the  innocents."  Truly  ought  the  name 
of  infanticide  to  be  held  in  detestation,  and  pass  away  with 
those  false  deities  that  gave  it  birth. "'^' 

That  the  sacrifice  of  children  was  common  in  Egypt  and 
in  PhoBnicia,  we  learn  from  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  priest. 


*  Lycophron,  the  poet  of  Chalcis,  is  the  authority  for  the  Gre- 
cian deity  being  called  Infanticida.  It  was  thought  to  have  been 
applied  to  Hecate,  or  Diana,  in  one  of  her  other  forms. 


J 
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fragments  of  whose  now  lost  work  have  been  preserved 
by  Josephus,  Eusebiiis,  and  others ;  Sanchoniatho,  the 
ancient  historian  of  the  Phoenicians,  those  descendants  of 
the  Canaanites;  Diodorns  Sicnhis ;  Philo,*  Porphyry  and 
Phitarch.  It  was  the  cnstom  in  times  of  great  cahimity, 
for  the  rulers  of  a  nation  to  sacrifice  the  most  beloved  of 
their  children  to  the  avenging  deities,  butchering  them 
with  much  mysterious  ceremony.  Sanchoniatho's  work 
is  full  of  such  sacrifices.  Herodotus  denies  that  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  up  in  Egypt  in  his  time,  nor  wouM 
he  believe  that  they  ever  had  been,  **  for  how,''  he  says, 
**  should  they  sacrifice  men,  with  whom  it  is  unlawful  to 
sacrifice  any  brute  beast,  boars,  and  bulls,  and  pure  calves, 
and  gand-ers,  only  excepted  ?"  But  the  proofs  afforded  by 
Sir  John  Marsham,  Bishop  Cumberland,  and  others,  in- 
duced Whiston  to  believe  that  human  sacrifices  were  fre- 
quent, both  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Diodorns  relates 
that  Typhonean  men  wore  sacrificed  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Osiris.  One  notable  example  of  wholesale  child-murder, 
which  will  live  for  alV  time,  was  that  in  which  Pharao, 
when  he  found  the  Israelites,  despite  their  severe  bondage, 
**  multiply  and  wax  very  mighty,''  resorted  to  the  terrific 
expedient  of  extermination,  as  respected  all  the  male  chil- 
dren, and  from  which  general  slaughter  the  mighty  law- 
giver himself  was  snatched,  the  destined  avenger  of  the 
wrongs  of  his  people.  This  barbarous  proceeding  was  only 
to  be  outdone  by  that  of  the  infamous  Herod,  who,  provi- 
dent for  his  earthly  kingdom  only,  *'  sending,  killed  all  the 
men-children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  bor- 
ders thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under." 

The  Egypt  of  the  present  day  is  disgraced  by  the 
practice  of  abortion  and  infanticide.  There  are  female 
professors  to  procure  the  formen  At  Cairo  Arabian  phy- 
sicians follow  this  horrid  practice  as  a  profession. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Tyre  offered  their  sons  in  sacrifice, 
and  to  one  of  them  divine  honours  were  paid  on  that  account. 
The  Scythians  and  the  neighbouring  nations  continually 
immolated  children,  and  Plutarch  debated  within  himself 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  such  people  to 
have  had  no  conceptions  of  any  superior  beings,  than  to 
have  hnd  notions  of  gods  so  thirsting  for  human  blood. 

Dr.  liyan  argues  that  the  Jews,  when  uncontaminated 
by  admixture  with  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations,  were 
guiltless  of  the  crime  of  infanticide  ;  and  he  infers  that  it 
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was  because  the  crime  was  unknown  that  there  was  no 
special  punishment  awarded  to  it  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  oF 
whose  system  the  purest  morality  was  the  principal  object, 
and  shows  that  while  the  denunciations  of  the  Almighty 
were  in  no  cases  more  forcibly  expressed  than  in  those 
cases  of  murder  where  chUdren  were  the  victims,  and  while 
He  severely  condemned  the  pagan  nations  for  their  idola- 
trous sacrifices.  He  says  to  the  Jews,  **  Beware  lest  yoa 
imitate  them/'  showing  that  up  to  that  period  the  crime 
probably  did  not  exist.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
also,  an  expectation  cherished  with  such  devotion,  would 
render  it  almost  impossible  that  such  a  crime  could  have 
been  committed.  The  crime,  too,  it  is  said,  is  unknown 
amongst  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
Dr.  Ryan  should  exclaim — •"  What  a  blush  should 
such  an  announcement  cause  on  the  cheeks  of  those  Chris- 
tians to  whom  that  Messiah  has  already  brought  tidings 
of  great  joy,  and  for  whom  He  sealed  by  His  death  the 
mystery  of  His  Incarnation  and  His  love  !'' 

Soon,  however,  when  the  then  chosen  people  forgot  the 
Lord,  and  worshipped  amongst  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations,  did  they  give  their  children  '*  a  burnt  offering 
to  the  idols  of  Canaan,''  ''  a  passing  through  fire  to 
Moloch.''  So  also  of  the  wicked  Achaz,  who  **  made  his 
sons  pass  through  fire  in  the  valley  of  Benennom,"  and 
of  Manasses,  and  in  many  other  instances  where  this 
favoured  but  ever  stiff-necked  people  "sacrificed  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  unto  devils."  Crime  on  the  side  of 
the  Jews,  sorrow  and  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
Almighty,  are  abundantly  found  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
in  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  Prophecies,  and  punishments 
fall  heavily  upon  those  who  had,  contrary  to  His  express 
commands,  *'  filled  the  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents;" 
"  those  merciless  murderers  of  their  own  children ;  those 
parents  sacrificing  with  their  own  hands  helpless  souls." 
Alas  !  is  there  nothing  of  the  kind  to  feel  solicitous  about 
in  our  own  times  ?  The  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom, 
near  Jerusalem,  was  so  called  from  the  shrieks  of  children, 
as  also  Topheth,  signifying  a  drum,  as  being  used  to  drown 
the  cries  of  those  about  to  be  sacrificed.  Isolated  cases 
are  also  noticed,  such  as  those  of  Queen ^  Athalia,  of 
Achab  ;  and  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  owing  to 
starvation  during  the  sieges  of  these  places.     The  ''  mur- 
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der    of   the    innocents/'    by   Herod,   has   been    ah-eady 
alhided  to. 

The  sorrows  and  trials  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  seem 
to  have  been  followed  by  one  remarkable  event ;  that  the 
Jews,  after  their  deliverance  therefrom,  never  again  fell 
into  idolatry ;  and  it  must  in  justice  be  mentioned,  that 
Tacitus,  their  most  prejudiced  and  implacable  enemy, 
while  he  gives  them  in  many  respects  the  most  dreadful 
character,  going  so  far  as  to  say,  **  Inter  se  nihil  est  illici- 
tum,''  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  no  man  was  allowed 
to  put  his  children  to  death, — "  Nam  et  necare  quemquam 
ex  agnatis  nefas.'' 

Infanticide  amongst  the  Greeks  is  next  touched  upon, 
and  the  dififerent  modes  of  disposing  of  children,  according 
to  the  intention,  shown  ;  whether  done  with  the  hope  that 
some  one  should  take  pity  on  and  rear  them,  or  with  the 
design  to  destroy,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  were  flung 
into  the  cavern  Apotheta,  near  mount  Taygetus.  Hero- 
dotus is  quoted  to  show  that,  female  children  especially, 
were  thus  exposed  or^ killed;  and  JSlian,  to  attest  the 
noble  exception  of  the  Thebans,  who  of  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  held  the  crime  in  detestation,  and  visited  its  prac- 
tice with  capital  punishment:  *' contra  morem  legesque 
reliquorum  Grsecorum  et  imprimis  Atheniensium/'  Were 
the  children  weakly  they  were  considered  of  no  benefit  to 
the  state,  and  destroyed  without  compunction.  The 
Lacedemonians  even  exceeded  the  other  states  in  barba- 
rity, often  scourg-ing  their  children  to  death  in  honour  of 
Diana  Orthia.  The  **  divine  Plato"  and  Aristotle  lend 
their  countenance  and  council  to  the  exposure  of  children, 
and  to  the  procuring  of  abortion,  for  reasons  of  state, 
wicked  as  they  were  short-sighted.  The  classical  poets 
are  laid  under  contribution,  and  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  cited 
to  prove  by  their  descriptions  the  received  truths  of  the 
historian. 

Like  their  progenitors  of  Tyre  the  Carthagenians  immo- 
lated children.  Indeed,  they  had  a  law  by  which  children 
were  yearly  sacrificed  to  Saturn.  Diodoi'us  Siculus  relates 
how  when  they  were  besieged  by  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  the 
adventurer  Agathocles,  they  sacrificed  200  of  the  children 
of  their  most  illustrious  families — the  previous  sacrifices 
being  only  those  of  slaves.  After  the  battles  of  Ticinus 
and  Trebia  were  won,  it  was  proposed  by  the  senate  to 
sacrifice  the  infant  son  of  Amilcar  himself.     The  same 
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general  havinpr,  before  this,  after  a  reverse  in  Sicily,  sacri- 
ficed a  boy  to  Kronos. 

.  Gelon,  King  of  Syracnse,  when  he  conquered  Aniilcar, 
stipulated  that  the  Carthagenians  should  never  again 
sacrifice  children  to  Saturn ;  and  the  Romans,  in  their 
treaty,  had  a  similar  stipulation,  for  which,  says  Montes- 
quieu, they  deserved  well  of  human  nature. 

The  Cyprians,  Rhodians,  and  lonians,  offered  such 
sacrifices,  as  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesus. 

Mention  is  next  made  of  northern  nations,  of  Suevians 
and  Scandinavians,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  inhabitants,  even  to  the  kings,  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  own  children  to  Thor  and  Woden 
for  one  object  or  another.  Odin's  grove  (says  Mallet,  in 
his  Northern  Antiquities)  was  full  of  the  bodies  of  men 
and  animals  that  had  been  sacrificed. 

In  Rome,  almost  unlimited  power  was  given  to  parents 
over  their  children,  advantage  of  which  was  often  taken 
to  the  most  painful  degree,  until  they  were  exposed  or 
slaughtered  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  in  divers  ways. 
Thrown  into  rivers  or  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  the  poor 
creatures  had  little  chance  of  escape.  Even  the  laws  of 
the  **  Twelve  Tables"  ordained  that  deformed  children 
should  be  put  to  death.  ^  Under  the  Emperors,  this 
**  patria  potestas"  was  restricted,  being  scarcely  modified 
during  the  republic.  So  unlimited  at  one  time  was  this 
power,  that  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  dignity  of  the  off- 
spring, could  in  any  way  restrict  it.  It  was  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Juvenal  gives  a  revolting 
account  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  period  as  well  as  of 
the  extent  to  which  exposures  and  abortion  were  carried, 
of  which  unnatural  practice  it  is  strange  to  find  the  elder 
Pliny  the  apologist. 

Alexander  Severus  took  this  power  out  of  the  parents' 
hands,  and  Constantine  the  Great  inflicted  the  pains  of 
parricide  on  those  whom  the  Pompeian  law  had  exempted 
from  penalty  in  such  cases.  Inianticide  was  even  rapidly 
on  the  increase  in  Constantlne's  time,  owing  apparently  to 
poverty ;  and  on  this  emperor  becoming  Christian,  he 
caused  laws  to  be  enacted  which  still  exist  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,  whereby  funds  from  the  public  treasury  were 
allotted  to  those  whose  children  were  a  burthen  to  them, 
and  the  rights  of  property  allowed  to  those  who  had  the 
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charity  of  rearing  exposed  children.  Paulas  counted  it 
murder  in  the  father  who  strangled,  starved,  or  exposed 
his  new-born  infant,  and  Justinian  reprobated  the  "jus 
necis"  of  the  Romans.  Even  in  the  third  century,  Tibe- 
rius had  to  use  strong  efforts  to  stop  the  practice  ;  and 
nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  still  stronger  and  more 
successful  efforts  were  made  by  Valentinian  and  Yalens. 
Gratian  also  did  his  part.  One  of  the  calumnies  heaped 
upon  the  early  Christians  was,  that  they  devoured  chil- 
dren at  their  meetings  ;  but  the  early  fathers  and  apologists 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  a  lawyer  of  the  day,  Minucius 
Felix,  boldly  threw  back  the  calumny,  and  fixed  the 
charge  upon  the  heads  of  the  accitsers  themselves.  Ter- 
tullian  even  showed  that  the  Romans  publicly  sacrificed 
their  infants  in  Africa  under  the  pro-consul  Tiberius,  and 
continued  the  system  in  secret  even  to  his  own  time.  St. 
Justin  previously  wrote,  and  Lactantius  followed  on  the 
same  subject.  Here  we^  see,  then,  some  of  the  earliest 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  infan- 
ticide, and  we  find  that  its  gentle  lessons  had,  in  order  to 
eradicate  the  inhuman  practice,  to  be  "  fortijied  by  the 
terrors  of  capital  punishment,^' 

One  good,  it  has  been  said,  followed  the  imposture  of 
Mahomet,  that  child-murder  was  prohibited,  and  a  text 
of  the  Koran  plainly  expresses  this  prohibition.  Amongst 
the  ancient  Arabians,  owing  to  the  commands  of  Ma- 
homet, the  commission  of  this  crime  was  arrested. 
He  himself  alludes  to  the  depressing  effect  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  had  on  the  Arabs.  Yet  it  would  appear  from 
many  authors,  that  the  Mahomedans  permit  infanticide, 
but  that  its  frequency  is  lessened  by  the  universal  custom 
of  procuring  abortion.  Blacquiere  and  Sir  John  Chardiii 
attest  this,  as  does  Dr.  Bryce. 

In  the  present  age,  Asia  takes  unhappy  precedence  in 
the  perpetration  of  infanticide,  which  is  there  often  com- 
mitted with  cold-blooded  indifference.  The  practice  has 
existed  thousands  of  years,  and  has  been  alluded  to  by 
the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  Hindustan,  the  slaughter  of  female  infants  is  quite 
horrible.  In  Kutch  and  Kuttawar,  20,000  were  said  to 
be  murdered  annually.  The  shame  consequent  upon  not 
being  able  to  portion  daughters,  seems  one  great  incentive 
to  this  crime.  The  English  nation  made  great  efforts  in 
the  last  century,  and  with  much  success,  to  stop  this  prac- 
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tice,  and  Mr.  Duncan  and  Colonel  Walker,  whose  de- 
scriptions are  most  painful  to  read,  were  vyell  repaid  for 
their  great  exertions  by  the  decrease  of  the  practice, 
although  even  yet  murders  are  perpetrated  when  the 
arties  are  out  of  the  reach  of  English  power :  this  Sir 

\  Sleeman  shows  in  his  late  work  on  Oude. 

In  the  same  way,  infanticide,  particularly  of  females, 
is  practised  to  a  fearful  degree  in  China,  indeed,  some  of 
the  accounts  appear  almost  incredible,  so  teeming  are  they 
with  horrors.  But  many  most  trustworthy  authors  place 
the  numbers  destroyed  very  high.  It  is  said,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  baptised  3,000  yearly  in  Pekin  alone  of  abandoned 
children.  This  is  said  on  the  authority  of  Father  Ripa; 
Barrow,  Bu  Halde,  Sir  George  Staunton  and  others,  com- 
pute the  number  of  exposures  differently,  but  all  agree 
that  they  are  very  numerous,  and  done  in  a  most  deliberate 
manner.  Ten  to  twenty  thousand  is  mentioned  as  being 
annually  exposed  or  slaughtered.  The  Abbe  Bergier  says 
it  was  thought  that  as  many  as  30,000  were  destroyed  every 
year.  Exposed  on  the  high  ways,  they  are  either  trampled 
to  death  by  animals,  or  devoured  by  vultures.  More  lately. 
Sir  John  Bowring  and  Dr.  Williams,  show  how  extensive 
the  practice  still  is,  towers  existing  into  which  the  unfor- 
tunate children  are  thrown,  and  ponds  in  which  the  bodies 
lie  floating.  Yet  infanticide  is  against  the  law  in  China, 
and  many  of  the  authors  of  the  country,  have  written  with 
much  feeling  against  the  evil.  Some  even,  as  Facfur, 
a  prince  of  the  country,  preserve  and  rear  them.  It  was 
said  that  he  saved  20,000  annually,  bringing  them  up  to 
trades — the  boys  he  afterwards  had  married  to  girls 
brought  up  to  a  similar  occupation. 

In  many  parts  of  North  America,  among  the  aborigines, 
one  of  twins  is  often  destroyed,  and  if  the  woman  die  while 
nursing,  the  child  is  buried  with  her.  In  New  Holland, 
under  similar  circumstances,  all  hopes  of  rearing  it  are 
given  up.  In  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  California,  chil- 
dren were  destroyed  in  times  of  scarcity. 

Zumurraga,  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  of  Mexico,  in  a 
letter  in  the  year  1631,  says  20,000  children  were  sacrificed 
there  yearly  ;  and  other  authors,  among  whom  is  Tor- 
quemada,  speak  of  these  almost  fabulous  numbers.  B. 
de  las  Casas,  asserts  that  not  more  than  50  or  100  are 
destroyed  annually,  but  the  evidence  is  much  against  him. 
The  Peruvians,  according  to  Acosta,  were  equally  blood- 
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thirsty,  although  Robertson  endeavours  to  show  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  Cook  found  the  population  of  Otaheite 
some  200,000,  but,  as  was  supposed  in  a  great  degree,  in 
consequence  of  frequent  infanticides,  this  number  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  6,000.  The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity put  a  stop  to  these  horrors. 

Japan,  Ceylon,  and  many  other  places,  are  merely 
glanced  at  in  this  melancholy  list,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  extended  notice  in  the  belief  that  feelings  of  regretful 
indignation  cannot  fail  to  arise,  and  in  the  hope  that  every 
mind  will  be  steeled  against  the  extension  in  our  own 
land  of  this  dreadful  crime. 

The  laws  against  infanticide  differ  much  at  present  in 
this  country  from  those  formerly  in  existence.  In  former 
times,  the  laws  were  of  a  severity,  that  bore  the  stamp  of 
injustice ;  at  present  they  are  of  a  laxity,  a  contradiction, 
and  an  anomaly  that  subject  them  to  ridicule.  1  hen,  as 
a  reason  for  what  amounted  to  absolute  cruelty,  the 
people  had  the  excuse  of  the  sacred ness  of  human  life  too 
often  wantonly  and  bixrbarously  sacrificed.  Now,  people 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  blameable  folly  of  our  laws, 
which  leave  loop-holes  and  back-doors  for  the  escape  of 
the  guilty,  luiless  on  the  supposition  of  that  feeling  influ- 
encing juries,  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  attributes  to 
the  people,  "  that  the  natural  instinctive  horror  of  blood, 
the  reverential  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life, 
seems  to  be  becoming  extinct  among  the  humbler  classes." 
Were  it  not  for  that  preposterous  state  of  the  law  which 
we  shall  shortly  explain,  regarding  the  proof  required  that 
an  infant  was  "  wholly  horn^  when  it  was  killed,  no 
other  conclusion  could  be  come  to. 

Nearly  all  over  Europe,  the  laws  against  infanticide 
were  formerly  of  the  greatest  severity.  In  France,  in 
1556,  an  edict  of  Henry  11. ,  punished  by  death  every 
unmarried  woman  who  concealed  her  pregnancy,  and 
caused  the  death  of  her  infant ;  and  in  our  own  law,  the 
Act  21,  James  I.,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
French  criminal  code,  as  infanticide  was  probably  very 
prevalent  at  the  period.  This  act  required  proof,  by  the 
mother  with  whom  a  dead  bastard  child  was  found,  that  it 
was  born  dead,  immaturity  of  the  child  forming  a  suffi- 
cient defence,  as  it  did  also  in  the  edict  of  Henry.  This 
act,  like  the  French  edict,  has  been  modified;  indeed,  its 
extreme  severity,  unjust  even  to  inhumanity,  counteracted 
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its  provisions  and  secured  its  alteration.  At  different 
times,  various  changes  took  place  in  the  law  as  respects 
infanticide,  which  is  defined  to  be  the  murder  of  a  new- 
born child,  although  the  term  ''new-born"  is  not  re- 
stricted to  days  after  birth.  In  1803,  an  act  was  passed 
providing  that  trials  for  the  murder  of  bastard  children 
should  be  guided  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  and  pre- 
sumption, as  govern  in  other  trials  for  murder,  but  in  case 
the  trial  failed  on  account  of  deficient  proofs,  or  from  other 
causes,  the  jury  could  fall  back  on  a  second  trial  for  ''  con- 
cealment of  pregnancy."  Now  this  takes  the  place  of  the 
child-murder  of  former  times,  the  punishment  being  at 
most  two  years  imprisonment  only.  The  Act  9,  George 
IV^.,  again  modified  this  statute,  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  prove  whether  the  child  died  before  or  after  birth,  in 
cases  where  concealment  of  birth  was  clearly  shown. 

In  the  Act  of  James,  the  onus  was  most  unjustly  thrown 
upon  the  mother,  in  cases  of  trials,  of  proving  that  the 
child  was  born  dead.  At  present  this  proof  is  very  pro- 
perly thrown  upon  the  accuser.  But  now  comes  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  law's  provisions,  a  part  that  ren- 
ders the  escape  of  the  guilty  criminal  easy,  makes  the  law 
a  mockery  of  justice,  demands  but  too  often  impossible 
proofs  of  a  medical  witness,  and  places  the  jury  in  a  most 
painful  and  unjustifiable  position. 

Proof  is  required  that  the  murdered  child  was  wholly 
BORN  and  had  an  existence  independent  of  the  mother. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  means. 

Take  a  child,  the  subject  of  examination,  that  has 
evidently  been  murdered.  And  here  let  us  remark  that 
there  are,  in  the  generality 'of  cases,  especially  in  those  in 
which  no  marks  of  violence  are  apparent,  and  yet  where 
the  child  has  come  by  its  death  by  unfair  means,  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  medical  witness  in  proving 
the  fact,  arising  as  well  from  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  their  clients,  and  some- 
times it  must  be  said  from  a  desire  to  bully  and  disparage 
a  witness  whose  evidence  they  believe  to  be  correct,  and 
whose  conduct  they  know  to  be  wholly  disinterested ;  as 
from  the  clashing  of  medical  evidence  itself,  the  contrary 
opinions  of  individual  witnesses,  and  the  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  proving  certain  points.  But  all  these  are  fair  and 
legitimate  matters  for  cross-questioning,  and  for  the  dis- 
play of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  advocate ;  but  nothing  we 
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conceive  can  excuse  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  now  is, 
and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  the  good  sense  of  English- 
men has  not  long  since  revolted  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  laid  down,  a  position  of  which  the  days  are 
numbered,  a  state  of  law  disgraceful  to  a  civilized,  much 
more  a  Christian  country. 

Take  the  case  of  the  child  above  mentioned,  where 
appearances  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  murdered.  All 
necessary  proofs  are  given — the  judge  is  satisfied — the  jury 
are  convinced  that  a  foul  and  deliberate  murder  has  been 
committed ;  there  is  no  additional  proof  required.  Nothing 
remains,  one  would  think,  but  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
guilty  mother.  Not  so.  Now  is  the  time  for  escape,  not 
punishment.  Now  must  the  lawyer  on  behalf  of  his  not 
trembling  client — for  she  knows  too  well  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  feels  what  a  mockery  is  going  on  under  these 
judicial  solemnities — ask  the  expectant  medical  witness 
if  he  can  prove  whether  the  child  was  wholly  born  when 
the  violence  which  caused  its  death  was  inflicted ;  and  the 
doctor  very  truly  says  he  cannot.  "  Hear  that,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,'*  says  the  nimble  advocate,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  client's  innocence  fully  reflected  in  his  own 
innocent  face,  "  my  client  is  secure."  "  True,"  says  the 
learned  judge,  with  all  becoming  gravity,  *' gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  medical  wit- 
ness, you  must  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  not  guilty." 

To  be  sure,  the  skull  of  the  poor  child  may  have  been 
broken  in,  the  brain  may  have  been  pierced  with  some 
instrument,  the  throat  may  have  been  cut  from  ear  to  ear ; 
the  child  may  even  be  dismembered,  but  unless  proof  be 
given  that  this  took  place  after  it  was  wholly  born,  the  law 
lets  the  criminal  escape.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
medical  witness  show  that  the  child  was  alive  when 
all  this  was  done — nothing  is  proved,  unless  evidence  be 
given,  which  is  almost  always  wholly  impossible,  that  no 
part  of  the  child  was  actually  in  the  body  of  the  mother 
when  it  was  killed.  That  is,  if  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  or  a 
finger,  or  a  toe  was  actually  within  the  body  of  the 
mother,  killing  is  no  murder.  How  is  it  possible  for  a 
medical  witness  to  prove  whether  this  state  of  things 
existed  or  not  ?  It  is  not  in  his  power,  and  conviction  in 
such  case  can  only  be  secured  by  the  improbable  chance 
that  some  second  party  had  positively  ivitnessed  the  foul 
transaction.      With  **  bated  breath"  do  we  not  hear  our 
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readers  demand— ''  is  this  the  law  ?['  Yes,  tliis  is  the  law. 
A  girl  was  a  short  time  since  acquitted  of  the  murder  of 
her  infant,  although  when  found,  pieces  of  the  wind-pipe 
were  actually  cut  out.  The  law  is  even  thus  laid  down. 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  pronounced  at  the  Norfolk  assizes, 
in  1837,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child  must  be 
born  in  order  to  have  an  indictment  stand  for  child-murder. 
So  has  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  Herts  assizes,  1841,  who  added, 
**  If  it  should  appear  that  death  was  caused  during  delivery, 
then  you  will  not  find  a  true  bill.''  Still  further  has 
another  judge  gone,  who  told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  of 
opinion  '**  that  the  prisoner  had  strangled  her  child  before 
it  was  wholly  born,  they  were  bound  to  acquit  her  !*'  Now 
see  to  what  this  state  of  the  law  leads.  A  bold  and  design- 
ing woman,  and  in  these  cases,  when  driven  by  fear  and 
shame  she  can  do  much,  a  woman  has  only  to  insure  the 
death  of  her  child  by  some  mode  or  other  during  the 
passage  from  her  body,  in  order  to  secure  impunity  for  the 
deed.  Much  of  this  has  been  based  upon  the  fact  that  a 
child  might  breathe  during  birth,  and  die  before  the  body 
was  wholly  born.  Baron  Gurney  stopped  a  case  when  the 
medical  witness  admitted  this. 

A  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  where  the 
head  of  the  child  was  nearly  cut  off".  Breathing  had  been 
established.  The  jury  were  told,  in  order  to  a  conviction, 
they  must  be  shown  that  the  child  was  wholly  born:  that 
respiration  might  have  taken  place  during  the  passage  of 
the  child  into  the  world,  and  that  though  this  would  con- 
stitute it  medically,  a  live  child,  yet,  in  fact,  that  it  was  not 
so  legally  !    Acquittal  was  of  course  the  only  result. 

The  throat  of  another  child  was  divided  by  some  instru- 
ment. The  surgeon  could  not  say  positively  if  the  child 
had  been  born  alive.  ^  Mr.  Baron  Martin  told  the  jury  they 
could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  The  jury  in 
this  case  fell  back  upon  the  alternative  left  them,  and 
found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  concealing  the  birth.  A 
similar  result  took  place  at  Lewes,  July,  1858,  before  Mr. 
Justice  VVilles.  A  girl  aged  fifteen  was  originally  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  wilful  murder.  Medical  evidence 
not  proving  sulficiently  clearly  that  the  child  had  been  born 
alive,  the  jury  ignored  the  bill  for  miirder,  and  returned 
one  for  concealment  of  birth  only.  This  girl  positively 
all  along  denied  her  pregnancy.  On  a  certain  day  she 
suddenly  went  up  stairs,  and  shortly  afterwards  carried 
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soinetliliig  into  the  scullery.  On  search  being  made  an 
infant  was  found  under  the  sink  with  the  mother's  garter 
tied  tightly  round  its  neck.  Now,  in  these  and  all  other 
cases,  the  punishment  for  concealment,  (indeed  it  may  be 
said  the  punishment  for  murder,  as  it  usually  ends  in  this), 
is  only  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  yet  here  this  young 
culprit,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  tried  on  the  capital 
charge,  whose  guilt  no  one  for  a  moment  doubted,  is 
strongly  recommended  to  mercy,  on  account  of  her  youth, 
when  found  guilty  on  the  charge  of  concealment,  and  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
A  person  would  think  the  jury  would  have  been  desirous 
rather,  if  in  their  power,  to  give  more  punishment  than  the 
law  allowed.  A  girl  aged  twenty-four  was  indicted  for 
endeavouring  to  conceal  the  birth  of  her  child  (at  Ipswich, 
July,  1858)  by  wrapping  the  dead  body  in  a  bundle,  and 
depositing  the  same  in  a  wardrobe.  She  denied  her  preg- 
nancy. Her  illness  on  the  24th  of  June  attracted  atten- 
tion, at  half-past  one  o'clock,  when  she  took  some  tea  and 
resumed  her  ivork,  '  At  halt-past  two  her  sister  found 
in  a  drawer  of  a  wardrobe  a  bundle  containing  the  dead 
body  of  a  new-born  babe.  She  informed  the  father,  who 
cried  out  to  the  prisoner,  "  Good  God,  Jane,  what  have 
you  done?"  The  girl  dropped,  as  if  shot,  and  remained 
speechless  for  weeks.  The  coroner's  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of,  '*  wilful  murder,"  (the  throat  being  cut  from  ear 
to  ear  with  some  blunt  instrument),  but  the  grand  jury 
ignored  the  bill,  and  the  girl  was  tried  for  concealment 
only.  Lord  Campbell  told  the  jury  there  could  be  no  con- 
cealment if  the  girl  were  in  an  unconscious  state,  and 
directed  them  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  and  the  **  jury,  evi- 
dently nothing  loath,  at  once  said,  *  Not  guilty,  my  Lord,' 
a  result  which  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  a  crowded 
court !"  This  young  culprit  was  even  more  lucky  than  the 
former.  After  the  fact  of  being  secretly  delivered,  cutting 
her  child's  throat,  hiding  it  in  a  drawer,  and  resuming  her 
work  with  her  family  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  she  sud- 
denly, when  her  dark  deed  is  brought  to  light,  and  a 
father's  accusing  exclamation  reaches  her  ears,  falls  down 
as  if  shot.  No  unconsciousness  through  all  her  determined 
secrecy.  No  faltering,  but  she  escapes  as  if  unconscious, 
the  contrary  of  which  appeared  in  evidence,  when  she  com- 
mitted the  dreadful  act,  and  a  crowded  court  receives  with 
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acclamation  the  complete  exemption  from  punishment  of 
this  girl. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  when  a  girl  is  arraigned  on  the 
capital  offence,  the  jury  must  bring  her  in  *'  guilty  of  wilful 
murder,"  or  acquit  her ;  and  this  is  in  many  respects  a 
painful  position  for  the  jury.  The  general  feeling  against 
finding,  on  the  capital  charge,  is  very  great,  and  there  may 
be  many  circumstances  existing  to  favour  this  feeling  in 
particular  cases.  The  girl  may  be  young,  otherwise  inno- 
cent, or  perhaps  the  victim  of  a  long  course  of  seduction 
and  subsequent  meanness.  Her  desolation  may  appear 
but  too  perfect  already,  and  therefore  the  verdict  of  "  wilful 
murder''  is  seldom  returned,  and  the  punishments  attached 
thereto  still  more  seldom  carried  out.  Concealment  of 
birth  then  offers  itself  to  the  jury,  and  on  this  they  fall 
back.  But  if  the  punishment  of  "  wilful  murder'*  appear 
in  many  cases  too  great  for  the  offence,  surely  the  punish- 
ment of  concealment  of  birth,  virtually  at  present  the  pun- 
ishment for  murder — two  years'  imprisonment — cannot  be 
considered  commensurate  in  most  cases  to  the  enormity  of 
the  deed.  But  in  some  of  these  cases,  such  for  instance 
as  those  mentioned,  even  that  punishment  is  grudgingly 
meted  out  to  offenders.  In  order  that  a  proper  degree  of 
punishment  should  overtake  the  offender,  a  modification  of 
the  law  is  lu'gently  called  for.  To  be  able  to  find  for  the 
capital  offence  **  with  extenuating  circumstances,"  as  in 
the  French  law,  would  allow  of  punishment  being  inflicted 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  crime  ;  justice  could  then  be 
satisfied,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  outraged.  The 
points  of  '*  live  birth,"  *'  entire  birth,"  are  but  legal  fictions 
to  aid  the  guilty ;  and  provision  must  be  made,  unless,  as 
Dr,  Taylor  says,  ''  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child  during  the  act 
of  birth  is  not  a  crime."  Infanticide  at  present  has  virtu- 
ally ceased  to  be  a  capital  offence. 

The  laws  of  Prussia  are  like  our  own  on  the  subject, 
and  equally  disgraceful,  Br.  Von  Haselberg,  of  Stralsund, 
where  infanticides  have  been  very  frequent  of  late,  shows 
that  infanticide  is,  so  to  say,  permitted  by  the  Prussian 
laws,  for  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  conviction  are 
olten  insurmountable. 

^  We  have  no  means  of  calculating  the  number  of  infanti- 
cides that  take  place  in  this  country,  and  returns  should 
be  at  once  enforced  by  coroners'  courts,  the  true  sources 
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whence  we  can  build  up  statistics.  ^  The  member  for 
Ashton  in  1852  moved  for  returns  of  this  kind.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  such  returns  were  never  made. 

Lord  Haynham,  in  1857,  moved  for  returns  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  persons  convicted  of  infanticide  from  1852 
to  1856,  inchisive.  From  these  imperfect  returns  it 
appears  that  in  trials  where  sixteen  convictions  for  murder 
took  place,  only  one  suffered  capital  punishment,  and  he 
murdered  his  two  children  aged  five  and  seven  years  respec- 
tively. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  record  of  the 
punishment  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  in  the  rest  it  varied  from 
two  years'  imprisonment  to  transportation  for  life.  In  four 
cases,  where,  on  trials  for  murder,  convictions  for  man- 
slaughter took  place,  the  punishment  was  from  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  to  transportation  for  life. 

The  horrible  burial  club  system,  in  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  district,  is  terribly  portrayed  in   the   *'  Sanitary 
Inquiry  Report  for  1843.''     There   parents  insured  the 
lives  of  their  children  in  various  clubs,  and  at  their  deaths, 
often  brought  about  by  neglect,  starvation,  or  still,  if  possi- 
ble, more  criminal  means,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  their 
iniquity.     The  very  fact  of  a  child  being  in  one  of  these 
burial  clubs,  so  publicly  known  was  the  practice,  gave  suf- 
ficent  evidence  of  his  early  doom  to  the  neighbours.    "  Aye, 
aye,  that  child  will  not  live,  it  is  in  the  burial  club  .^"  was 
a  common  and  heartless  mode  of  expression.    Three,  four, 
and  even  five  pounds  each  were  got  from  these  clubs,  and  as 
the  burial  expenses  came  to  only  one  pound,  or  one  pound 
ten  shillings,  a  balance  was  left  for  which  the  life  was  sa- 
crificed by  the  parent.     A  child  has  been  known  to  have 
been  insured  in  ten  different  clubs.     After  trial,  before  a 
jury,  a  couple  who  had  received  twenty  pounds  from  burial 
clubs  at  the  death  of  a  former  child,  enforced  payment 
from  ten  of  them,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-four  pounds  three 
shniings  !     In  other  cases  where  arsenic  was  found  in  the 
bodies  of  the  children,  it  was  noticed  that  girls,  as  being 
less  likely  to  be  of  service  to  their  parents,  were  the  vic- 
tims. ^  In  Stockport,  the  town  clerk  had  no  doubt  that  in- 
fanticide to  a  considerable  amount  had  been  committed  in 
the    borough.     Dr.    Granville,    in    his    work,   **  Sudden 
Death,"   compiled    from    the    reports   of    the   Registrar 
General,  shows  that  infanticide  is  fearfully  on  the  increase, 
the  *'  early  mortality  being  rightly  called   frightful,"  in 
some  of  the   manufacturing  towns.    Mr.    Wakley,  the 
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coroner  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  states,  as  appears  by 
the  daily  papers,  that  the  number  of  infanticides  in  London 
alone  amounts  to  three  hundred  annually.  He  says  that 
with  ten  thousand  pounds  at  his  command  he  could  put  a 
stop  to  this  horrible  crime,  and  Dr.  Ryan  thinks  freedom 
from  such  a  curse  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  a  much 
larger  sum.  Many  of  those  cases  are  returned  as  **  still- 
born," **  overlaid,"  "  accidentally  suffocated,"  <fec.  As  a 
commentary  on  this,  in  a  week  in  April  last,  six  deaths  are 
reported  from"  suffocation,"  five  of  these  being  infants. 

The  Legal  Eoraminer  gives  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hilles 
that  the  crime  of  infanticide  has  spread  to  a  fearful  extent, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  He  doubts  whether  the  closing 
of  foundling  hospitals  has  not  done  more  hu'm  than  good 
to  public  morals.  "  We  may  talk  of  India,"  said  Mr. 
Prendergast,  Q.C.,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Aug. 
20, 1858,  **  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  infanticide  was  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  country,  and  strong  measures 
should  be  taken  to  repress  it.  Incontinence  was  one 
thing,  and  child-murder  another." 

Commiseration,  pity,  are  desecrated  when  applied  to  the 
cases  of  parents,  as  in  the  burial  club  iniquity.  With  some 
cases,  so  harrowing  are  the  details,  every  manly  heart 
must  sympathize,  and  in  such  all  allowance  that  can 
ought  to  be  made,  short  of  excuse  for  actual  murder. 
Overwhelming  shame,  and  acute  sense  of  wrong,  may 
drive  to  madness  many  a  woman  otherwise  innocent  and 
well-intentioned.  Such  cases  will  not  fail  to  receive  due 
consideration. 

"  Let  the  innocent,"  says  Dr.  Ejan,  "  by  all  means  be  protected, 
and  let  none  be  visited  with  the  severest  forms  of  punishment 
unless  where  murder  is  most  clearly  proved.  Better  a  thousand 
guilty  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  should  suffer.  But 
when  things  are  fully  brought  home,  when  a  cool  and  premeditated 
murder  is  proved,  then  severe  punishment  should  follow ;  no  false 
delicacy  should  tempt  the  public  to  connive  at  infant-murder.  Let 
no  murderess  be  made  a  heroine  of,  and  the  practice  may  be  le^:sened. 
Above  all,  let  women  feel  that  they  should  not  be  visited  with  so 
much  indignation  for  simple  pregnancy  as  for  murder ;  the  une  is 
a  sin  of  the  passions,  and  may  be  momentary  ;  the  other  is  but  too 
often  coolly  premeditated  ;  and  if  the  state  of  morals  cannot  be 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  purity  as  to  prevent  illicit  intercourse, 
they  can  at  all  events  be  brought  to  a  state  when  a  woman  will  long 
hesitate  before  she  imbrues  her  hands  in  innocent  blood.  Let 
society,  if  possible,  look  on  the  fact  of  illegitimate  pregnancy  with  a 
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more  forgiving  eje,  and  pitj  at  least  the  unhappy  victims  of  seduc- 
tion, or  the  otherwise  innocent  who  may  have  fallen.  Let  such 
victims  have  their  future  course  through  life  of  a  less  hopeless 
character  ;  let  them  feel  that  an  occasional  flower  may  be  scattered 
along  the  thorny  path  that  lies  before  them,  and  that  a  green  spot 
may  now  and  then  glad  their  eyes  and  give  rest  to  their  limbs;  that 
life  is  not  to  be  of  so  wholly  unendurable  a  character  as  they  may 
suppose  j  that  it  may  be  no  longer  from  their  own  sex  that 

"  *  Every  woe  a  tear  may  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame,* 

and  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil.  The  moral  criminality 
of  infanticide  should,  by  every  possible  means,  be  kept  before  the 
people.     This  would,  indeed,  be  a  meritorious  work  to  undertake.'' 

Dr.  Ryan  suggests  that  the  establishing  of  foundling 
hospitals  properly  conducted  would  tend  to  check  infanti- 
cide ;  and  even  granting  that  one  of  the  arguments  used  by 
the  opponents  of  them  were  true,  a  fact  that  he  by  no  means 
admits,  that  they  lead  to  greater  immorality,  yet  he  thinks 
this  trivial  in  compatison  to  systematic  murder.  This 
latter  is  plainly  a  crime  so  monstrous  that  every  avail- 
able means  should  be  put  into  requisition  to  stop  it.  After 
paying  a  well  merited  compliment  to  the  disinterested 
feelings  by  which  those  were  actuated  who  founded,  and 
from  time  to  time  resuscitated  foundling  hospitals,  he 
glances  at  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  have  been  in 
existence,  and  shows  that  while  they  were  occasionally 
abused,  a  fate  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  liable, 
yet  that  they  must  have  done  an  incalculable  amount  of 
good.  We  believe  that  by  offering  an  asylum  to  the  child 
of  the  fallen  and  unfortunate  one,  the  greatest  mcentive 
to  infanticide  will  be  taken  away,  and  that  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  good  and  religious  philanthropists  of 
former  days  threw  the  mantle  of  charity  and  secrecy  over 
the  unhappy  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  Many  of 
the  abuses  we  conceive  can  easily  be  remedied,  and  indeed 
from  time  to  time  such  have  been  remedied.  For  instance 
where  the  turning  boxes  were  kept,  and  offered,  by  the 
absolute  secrecy  with  which  a  child  could  be  deposited, 
great  temptation,  the  *'  bureau  oitvert ''  has  been  adopted, 
hi  which,  while  secrecy  is  still  observed  as  to  the  party, 
yet  a  registration  takes  place,  and  thus  married  people 
who  through  poverty,  idleness  or  want  of  affection,  would 
willingly  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  rearing  their  children,  are 
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prevented  doing  so.  The  mortality  in  foundling  hospitals 
we  also  think,  by  judicious  arrangement,  could  be  greatly 
diminished  ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  mortality  is 
so  great  as  it  appears  on  the  surface,  as  it  is  not  right  to 
compare  the  mortality  of  such  institutions  with  that  of  the 
community  generally,  because  children  are  taken  into 
them  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  either  of 
season,  of  removal  at  that  tender  age  from  a  distance,  of 
the  neglect  to  which  such  outcasts  from  the  nature  of  the 
attendant  inconveniences  must  necessarily  be  subjected,  or 
of  numerous  other  causes.  Dr.  Ryan  shows  that,  taking 
the  poor  localities  of  London  and  Paris  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  the  mortahty  is 
very  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  people  at  large. 
It  is  argued,  that  with  these  very  children,  if  brought  up 
by  these  poor  and  destitute  mothers,  the  mortality  from  the 
attendant  poverty  and  inability  of  the  parties  to  bestow  the 
necessary  comforts  must  be  very  high  indeed.^  But  further, 
this  view  is  altogether  beside  the  I  question,  if,  as  may  be 
argued,  the  object  of  foundling  hospitals  is  not  so  much 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  children  as  the  prevention  of 
murder;  the  former  object  being  worthy  a  heathen  people 
only,  the  latter  object  that  which  should  characterize  a 
Christian  nation.  At  the  worst,  a  state  that  fosters  such 
institutions  fails  in  a  good  work  from  insurmountable  evils, 
but  exerts  its  best  endeavours  to  save  the  lives  of  deserted 
children,  while  the  states  which  make  no  provision  for  the 
snatching  of  such  from  untimely,  and  violent  death  may  be 
said  to  become  their  executioners.  We  question  what  has 
been  asserted,  that  infanticides  are  increased  by  such  institu- 
tions, and  we  hesitate  to  credit  so  gross  a  libel  on  poor  human 
nature.  Indeed,  it  is  preposterous  to  insinuate  that  where 
all  incitements  to  murder  are  taken  away,  the  crime  would 
be  committed  through  mere  wantonness.  Moreover,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  it  was  chiefly  in  order  to  prevent  infanticide — 
a  sin  so  heinous  in  the  sight  of  God — that  such  disinterested 
lovers  of  their  kind  as  Madame  Legras,  and  St.Vincent  de 
Paul,  laboured  so  hard  to  place  them  on  a  permanent  foun- 
dation. Such  people  were  not  likely  to  adopt  those  means 
which  should  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  crime.  It 
is  well  remarked  that  all  the  difference  in  the  argument 
consists  as  we  take  it  from  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  side. 
Dr.  Webster  states  that  on  a  late  visit  to  Sweden  he  found 
1183  persons  in  the  prisons,  and  of  these  not  less  than  106 
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were  committed  for  infanticide,  and  26  as  accessory  to  it, 
being  one-ninth  of  these  establishments  !  Surely  such 
was  never  insinuated  of  countries  where  foundling  hospitals 
exist.  The  antiquity  of  these  institutions  is  traced  as  early 
as  the  year  787,  when  one  was  established  at  Milan  ;  and 
they  are  noticed  through  many  vicissitudes— even  to  sup- 
pression—up to  the  present  day,  when  they  are  thickly  scat- 
tered over  the  continental  nations,  and  especially  in  France. 
Gerando  gives  statistics  of  illegitimate  births  per  1,000 
in  countries  with  and  in  those  without  hospitals  for  found- 
lings. 


States  without  Hospitals, 

States  with  Hospitals. 

Illegitimate  Births 

Illegitimate  Births. 

per  1000. 

per  1000. 

Prussia 

.      69 

France           .         .       71 

England  and  Wales 

.      55 

Naples           .         .       46 

Wales  alone 

.      83 

Archduchj  of  Austria  42 

Saxony 

.    12i 

Hesse 

.    149 

Terme  and  Montfalcon,  Kemacle,  Guerry,  &c.,  give 
many  statistics  regarding  legitimacy  in  France,  showing 
that  while  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  illegitimates 
were  1  in  20,  they  are  now  1  in  14.  The  wars  of  the  former 
period  would  account  for  the  proportion,  and  the  progres- 
sive increase  seems  attributable  to  increase  of  population. 

One  argument  against  foundling  hospitals  is  little 
borne  out  by  the  following  returns  from  the  Lancet. — 

"  Of  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland,  which  show  that  the 
counties  in  his  list,  in  which  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is 
greatest,  are  not  those  which  are  rapidly  advancing  in  population, 
or  which  contain  our  largest  cities,  with  their  over-crowded  inhabi- 
tants, but  are  rather  those  which  are  more  purely  agricultural. 
Thus,  in  Scotland,  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark,  with  their 
teeming  population,  show  only  6.1  and  6.7  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  illegitimate  births  ;  Linlithgow  6.7  per  cent.,  and  Edinburgh  8.7 
per  cent.;  while  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  rises  to  11.1 
per  cent,  in  Peebles,  to  11.6  per  cent,  in  Roxburgh,  to  12.5  per 
cent,  in  Selkirk,  to  13.1  percent,  in  Kincardine,  to  14  per  cent,  in 
Kirkcudbright,  to  15.7  per  cent,  in  Dumfries,  to  1G.2  per  cent,  in 
Aberdeen,  to  17.1  percent,  in  Banff,  and  to  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  Nairn.  The  general  compa- 
rison of  the  social  condition  of  Scotland  in  this  respect,  with  other 
nations  around  us,  does  not  afford  as  favourable  a  result  to  the 
land  of  John  Knox  as  might  have  been  expected,   especially  when 
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the  facilities  of  Gretna  Green  are  remembered.  It  appears  that  in 
Svreden,  only  abo^t  6.5  of  the  births  are  illegitimate  ;  in  Norway, 
6.6  per  cent.;  in  England,  6.7  per  cent.  ;  in  Belgium,  6.7  per  cent.; 
in  France,  7.1  percent.;  in  Prussia,  7.1 ;  in  Denmark,  9.3  per  cent.  ; 
in  Hanover,  9.8  per  cent.  ;  while  in  Austria,  11.3  per  cent,  of  tho 
births  are  illegitimate." 

These  figures  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  those  of  the 
report  of  our  own  Registrar  General  in  1845,  where  he 
gives  for  Sardinia  2.1  per  cent.  Wurtemberg  14.9, 
Bavaria  20.5  per  cent.  This  last  we  can  hardly  think 
correct,  but^give  it  in  order  to  elicit  information  from 
some  of  our  Bavarian  readers.  -  . 

Di\  Ryan  continues : 

*•  The  registration  of  illegitimate  births  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
taken  as  a  gauge  of  morality,  for  Sir  B.  Brodie  gives,  from  the 
Registrar  General's  reports,  a  ratio  per  cent,  of  3.2  for  London, 
while  in  Derbyshire  it  is  8.3,  and  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
9.  Now,  many  causes  may,  in  London,  where  the  standard  of 
morality  is  not  over  high,  account  for  this  ratio ;  and  where,  if 
even  the  compulsory  *  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand'  public  prostitutes 
computed  to  drive  their  trade,  could  be  effected,  there  would  still 
remain  the  100,000  non-professed  ones  that  are  said  to  exist,  from 
the  luxurious  and  fashionable  Calypso  of  the  elegant  suburban  villa, 
who  lures  *  my  lord'  from  '  my  lady's'  more  sobered  graces,  to  the 
sad  and  lonely  child  of  labour  whom  gaunt  poverty  has  '  worn  to 
the  bone,'  whose  fingers  are  benumbed  by  plying  the  profitless 
needle  on  mantles  remunerating  by  l^d.  each,  or  on  shirts  or  vests 
at  a  similar  rate,  that  those  may  live  in  idleness,  or  worse,  whose 
stony  hearts  are  made  stonier  still  by  the  cursed  and  all  absorbing 
love  of  gain,  and  who  are  utterly  careless  how  their  ill  got  wealth 
increases,  what  wear  and  tear  of  life  it  causes,  so  that  it  does  accu- 
mulate and  minister  to  their  selfishness  ;  or  for,  if  possible,  those 
still  more  blameable,  because  better  educated,  scions  of  fashion 
who  give  their  short  orders  for  their  gala  dresses  to  be  ready  by  the 
rapidly  approaching  day  when  they  are  to  shine  '  the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes,*  and  whose  robes  should,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
bedecked  by  the  congealed  tears — those  '  pearls  of  great  price' — 
shed  by  the  friendless  girl  just  bursting  into  womanhood,  who 
follows  her  dreary  task  the  live-long  night,  till  heart  and  soul  and 
liope  and  feeling  are  crushed,  the  world  appears  desolate  and  blank, 
and  all  is  chaos  and  bewilderment ;  while  the  tempter,  it  may  be, 
steps  in  and  secures  his  all  but  unresisting  victim.  Tlie  story  is 
then  soon  told,  and  the  covetous  merchant  and  the  fashionable  lady 
have  left  another,  albeit  unacknowledged,  legacy  to  their  country." 

Much,    we    conceive,  might    be    done  by    educating 
women  in  trades  which  should  render  them  more  inde- 
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pendent,  such  as  the  watch-making  movement,  and  others 
of  that  description.  Women,  we  think,  might  well  take 
the  place  of  the  man-milliners,  as  they  are  fittest  to 
wait  on  their  own  sex;  and  we  question  whether  the  evi- 
dences of  modesty  in  the  ladies  of  the  day  would  not  he 
strengthened  by  their  ceasing  to  be  served  in  articles  of 
dress  by  men. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject  we  desire  to  transcribe 
some  sentences  from  a  leading  article  in  the  Lancet,  July 
M,  1858,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Ryan's  publication.  We 
rejoice  that  a  periodical  of  such  extensive  circulation  has 
taken  up  the  subject.     This  argues  well  for  reformation. 

"  "We  would  not,"  says  the  Lancet,  '*  block  up  the  avenues  of 
mercy  to  the  fallen  ones.  We  hold  that  foundling  hospitals  have 
done  and  will  do  good  service  in  preventing  infanticide,  and  we  do 
not  sympathize  with  the  cry  against  them.  They  are  the  instru- 
ments of  a  compassion  much  needed,  and  far  different  from  the 
ill-judged  levity  which  we  have  condemned.  But  the  society  which 
is  so  indulgent  to  a  deadly  crime  is  pitiless  to  frailty.  Yesterday's 
journals  told  one  such  cas^ — thousands  are  yearly  wrought  out — of 
the  refined  tyranny  that  would  drive  off  the  fallen  one,  and  place 
before  her  a  cheerless  and  stormy  future,  where  every  hope  is 
wrecked,  and  every  aspiration  baffled  by  the  pitiless  scorn  of  her 
own  sex.  Such  rigour  towards  the  erring  contrasts  strangely  with 
such  indulgence  to  the  sinful.  It  offers  a  direct  premium  to  infan- 
ticide. The  common  experience  of  the  surgeon  brings  most  often 
under  his  eye  flagrant  instances  of  child-murder  ;  the  child  is  a 
dreadful  burden  to  the  poor,  beaten-down,  desperate  woman  ;  it 
drags  her  from  the  surface  down  to  the  very  ooze  and  muddy  depths 
of  society.  The  law  promises  her  a  cheap  immunity  from  punish- 
ment. We  know  the  murderous  end.  None  can  say  how  often  this 
train  of  reasoning  has  fired  the  brain  of  the  infanticide.  The  question 
is  one  of  national  importance." 

We  may  add,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Chowne,  '^  if  Dr. 
liyan,  by  exhibiting  the  horrors  of  infanticide,  showed  the 
public  how  little  well  educated  men  sympathized  with 
illicit  child-murder  and  abortion  by  poisons,  he  would  be  a 
public  benefactor.'' 

We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Churchiirs  ''Reply,"  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  regret  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  our  ** theological  reasoning,'  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  superior  to,  and  far  more  argumen- 
tative than  any  which  he  himself  brings  to  bear.    Indeed, 
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on  a  moral  question  of  so  very  momentous  a  nature,  we 
could   scarcely  have  believed  that  any  side    could  be  so 
poor  in  argument ;   and  the  impression  left  on  our  minds 
is    still   more  painful  than  before,  because  it  is  evident 
that  there   are  writers  who  can  treat  the  very  deplorable 
subject  of  craniotomy  as  an  ordinary  incident  of  life,  and 
who  think  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  disposed  of  with  the 
same  matter-of-fact  reasoning  which  we  apply  to  the  daily 
interchanges   of    commercial   or  other  every   day  occur- 
rences.    There    appear    no  feelings  of   compunction,   no 
oppression  of  the  mind  at  the  thought  that   any  circum- 
stances should  render  it  necessary  that  the  skull  of  a  living 
human  being  should  be  pierced  by   an  iron   instrument, 
and  its  brain  broken  up,   more   than   if  that  skull   and 
brain  had  belonged  to  one  of  the    lower  animals;  all  is 
reasoned  as  coolly  as  if  a  soul  were  not  in  question,  and 
a  life  to  be  taken;  and   if  we  felt  saddened  at  seeing  by 
the  Review    how    frequently   the    instruments  of  death 
are  used,   and  with  how    little   uneasiness    of  mind   to 
the  operator,  we  are  still  more  oppressed  by  the  conviction, 
caused  by  this  Reply,  that  the  evil  of  this  mode  of  practice 
is  widespread  in  this  country,  and  is  looked  upon  with  as 
little  horror  as  if  it  had  been  any  ordinary  operation.     All 
Dr.  Churchiirs  arguments  seem  "of  the  earth,  earthy,'^ 
and  scarcely  does  he  wing  one  flight  above  mundane  con- 
siderations ;  scarcely  does  he  follow  for  an  instant  the  soul 
which  he  causes  to  depart,  or  pause  on  the  long  eternity  to 
which  he  ushers  it  in.     Indeed,  all  that  has  been  got  by 
the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  child  is,  what  was 
already  in  the  "book  reviewed,  that  if  any  other  means  of 
delivering  it  safely  existed,  its  skull  should  not  be  broken  ; 
as  if  any  body  of  men  were  so  little  influenced  by  feelings 
of  responsibility  in  a  Christian  nation,  as  to  kill  children 
in  cases  where  they  coitld  be  brought  into  the  world  safely 
*'per  vias  naturales.''  Surely  the  child  has  little  to  be  thank- 
ful for !     That  we  may  not  in  any  way  cause  an  impression 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  author,  we  give  the  words 
themselves  in  which  this  is  laid  down.     "  So  that,  without 
hesitation  or  limitation,  I  would  lay   it  down  as  a  canon, 
that  craniotomy  is  never  to  be  contemplated  when  a  living 
child  can,  by  any  means  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
mother,  be  delivered   per  vias  natiirahs,  and  upon  this 
rule  I  invariably  act."^  Now,  is  it  not  gratuitous  to  inform 
the  world  that  if  a  living  child  can,  by  means  compatible 
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with  the  mother's  safety  be  delivered,  it  shall  not  be  mur- 
dered in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  world  ?  Who  on  earth 
of  all  the  race  of  Adam  would  think  of  "contemplating 
craniotomy/^  where  a  child  could  be  born  without  it? 
Such  an  idea  would  be  woi'thy  only  of  a  madman,  for 
no  human  being,  of  any  sect  or  creed  would,  as  a  rule, 
be  likely  to  adopt  it.  But  the  expression  serves  to  show 
how  loosely  opinions  on  the  subject  are  entertained,  and 
how  generally  this  looseness  governs  the  minds  of  the 
non-Catholic  part  of  the  medical  profession. 

As  the  teuets  of  most  Protestants,  in  accordance  with 
the  Church,  inculcate  the  necessity  to  salvation  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  one  would  think  that  something 
definite  on  that  point,  at  least,  should  pervade  the  minds  of 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  medical  profession,  if  not  the 
minds  of  the  Protestant  community  generally ;  but  there 
could  be  no  greater  mistake;  for  although  Dr.  Churchill  does 
**  not  deny '**' that  baptism  is  one  of  the  Sacraments" 
''generally  necessary  to  salvation'' — a  curious  sort  of  nega- 
tive admission,  by  the^by,  or  rather  of  non-negation,  by  a 
Protestant,  of  one  of  the  two  Sacraments  of  his  Creed — 
yet  he  believes  in  its  efficacy  only  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
"  possible ;"  and  these  are  the  very  cases  in  which,  as  we 
shall  shortly  show,  he  considers  it  an  impossibility.  His 
system  however  teaches  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salva- 
tion ;  but  putting  aside  for  a  moment  that  on  which  Dr. 
Churchill  says  Holy  Scripture  is  silent, — baptism  of  children 
dying  in  utero  ; — let  us  ask  whether  Protestant  medical  men 
as  a  general  rule  are  particular  about  the  baptism  of 
children  who  are  born  into  the  world  weakly  and  dying,  in 
whom  the  breath  of  life  lingers  for  a  moment  before  the 
soul  takes  flight;  are  they  solicitous  to  give  what  here 
at  all  events  is  not  only  possible  but  easy— that  whicli 
their  system  pronounces  necessary — the  benefit  of  baptism 
to  such  as  these?  We  appeal  to  the  tirst  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  ask  this  question  in  all  charity  and  good 
feeling,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  call  the  attention  of 
Protestant  medical  men  to  what  their  system  considers 
necessary  to  spiritual  Vv^elfare,  but  of  which  we  fear  they 
take  but  small  heed.  Over  and  over  has  it  occurred  to  us 
while  sitting  at  the  bed  side  after  a  confinement,  while 
tlie  breath  of  life  could  be  little  more  than  said  to 
exist  in  the  dying  infant,  and  at  the  risk  of  professional 
injury,  to  hint  at  the  importance  of  having  the  child  bap- 
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tized;  a  rite  considered  absolutely  necessary  as  well  by  the 
patient's  creed  as  by  our  own ;  and  often  have  we  seen 
the  gleam  of  satisf^iction  at  the  thought,  but  at  the  saine 
time  an  evidence  of  ignorance  even  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  rite  was  to  be  administered.  Often  in  such  cases  have  we 
offered  to  show  the  party  how  to  do  it,  or  to  do  it  ourselves, 
the  latter  of  which  was  nsually  preferred.  We  have  even 
been  taken  to  task  by  **' ladies'  committees"^  and  by  the 
*' Rector"  for  such  interference,  although  this  happened 
miles  from  a  minister  for  whom,  the  spirit  being  all  but 
on  the  wing,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  send;  and  useless 
perhaps  in  another  respect,  that  at  midnight  and  in  mid- 
winter with  snow  knee-deep,  he  would  not  come  if  sent 
for.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  ask,  does  the  establish- 
ment really  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration  ?  If  she  did 
one  would  think  it  utterly  impossible  that  she  could  be  so 
lukewarm  on  the  subject;  and  we  know,  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  her  members  scoff  at  the  idea  that  a  person 
cannot  be  saved  unless  baptized.  We  have  thus  a  system 
which  does  not  enforce  the  observance  of  a  rite  in  the 
necessity  of  which  it  professes  to  believe,  and  a  people  that 
pretends  to  belong  to  a  system  whose  doctrines  they  ignore. 
Again,  let  us  ask,  do  Protestant  medical  men  ever  take 
any  trouble  about  baptizing  children  thus  in  a  dying  state  ? 
and  we  may  as  well  at  once  answer  the  question  ourselves, 
by  saying  that  they  rarely  do.  Very  probably,  like  the 
poorer  class  of  patients  themselves,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  administer  so  simple  a  rite ;  and  this  all  the  while 
that  their  creed  teaches  it  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  or  at 
least  **  generally  necessary."  Generally  necessary!  "it 
is  or  it  isn't,  you  may  or  you  mayn't."  Now  what  sort  of 
slip-shod  theology  is  this  upon  so  important  a  matter? 
But,  as  baptism  is  one  of  the  great  points  in  dispute  in 
this  matter  of  "Obstetric  Morality,"  it  is  mentioned  here 
to  show  how  lightly  any  thought  of  it  lies  on  the  breasts 
of  many  Protestants  who  are  about  to  perform — if  the 
name  may  be  given  to  such  butchery — the  operation  of 
criuiiotomy.  We  venture  to  say  that  in  general  it  never 
crosses  their  minds  for  a  single  moment,  or  enters  into 
their  consideration ;  and  this  simple  fact  will  at  once 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  proceeding  of  a  Catho- 
lic and  a  Protestant  attendant.  With  one  the  thing 
is  a  sacrament  and  really  necessary  to  salvation ;  with  the 
other  it  is  a  business  that  rarely  troubles  his  conscience. 
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Dr.  Churchill  gives  us  Ms  opinion  that  in  cases  of  crani- 
otomy the  child's  soul  is  not  lost,  but  on  a  point  of 
doctrine  we  prefer  the  authoritative  opinion  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  In  the  *' ministration  of  public  baptism 
of  infants,'*  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is 
stated  that  **none  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 
except  he  be  regenerate  and  born  anew  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Again,-— ** look  upon  this  child; 
wash  him  and  sanctify  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
he,  being  delivered  from  thy  wrath  may  be  received 
into  the  Ark  of  Christ's  Church.*'  Here  there  seems  no 
half  admission.  But,  says  Dr.  Churchill,  the  injunctions 
of  scripture  refer  to  cases  where  baptism  is  possible  ;  but 
not  to  eases  where  it  is  impossible,  viz. :  those  in  which 
craniotomy  is  necessary.  But  he  assumes  the  impos- 
sibility without  sufficient  grounds.  If  he  perform  the 
Csesarean  section  instead  of  killing  the  child,  he  does 
his  duty,  gives  a  chance  for  life  to  both  mother  and 
infant,  and  renders  his  assumed  impossibility  as  regards 
baptism  a  possible  and  an  easy  proceeding.  But  if 
the  teaching  of  any  sect^  be  loose  and  slip-shod  upon 
any  point,  the  practice  of  its  members  will  be  so  too  ;  the 
teaching  will  be  easily  traced  in  the  individual  practice, 
— "by  their  fruits  shall  you  know  them;"  and  we  may 
well  affirm  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Establishment  were 
as  well  defined  as  thnt  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
rigidly  enforced,  we  should  hear  much  less  of  craniotomy 
than  we  do ;  and  we  should  often  hear  of  that  of  which 
we  do  not  now  hear,  Protestant  members  of  the  medical 
profession  anxiously  occupied  in  giving  private  baptism 
to  dying  infants,  and  thereby  causing,  according  to  their 
own  prayer-book,  a  soul  to  be  received  into  '*  Christ's 
Church." 

Dr.  Churchill  complains  that  the  lieviewer  of  his  work 
had  not  referred  to  the  3rd  edition  instead  of  the  1st,  written 
sixteen  years  ago ;  we  think  however  that  this  complaint  can 
be  material  in  one  or  two  cases  only.  As  for  instance  if  the 
operator's  opinions  regarding  the  frequent  necessity  of 
craniotomy  had  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  Reviewer's  wishes,  or  if  he  had  omitted  the  free 
and  easy  passages,  in  which  directions  were  given  for 
proceedings  in  order  to  completely  break  up  the  brain,  and 
so  insure  the  death  of  the  child,  so  that  the  mutilated 
object  should  not  by  its  writhing  disturb  the  equanimity 
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of  the  patient  and  her  friends,  (as  has  sometimes  happened,) 
or  disgrace  the  operator.  But  no  ;  craniotom^^  itself  is 
more  cried  np  than  ever  in  the  late  editions,  and  the  du'ec- 
tions  to  insure  the  death  of  the  child  are  equally  specific 
and  equally  painful  to  read.  Let  usthen  take  Dr.  Churchill 
upon  his  own  grounds.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, but  not  where  it  is  impossible.  But  what  care  can 
he  have  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  that  soul  which,  were 
it  not  for  his  stern  directions  to  hill  the  child  wholly. y 
could  even  in  its  writhing  and  mutilated  state,  have  yet 
the  benefit  of  baptism?  2'here  at  all  events  he  had  the 
power  of  bringing  the  child  alive  into  the  world,  and  so  by 
baptism  saving  a  soul.  Surely  this  much  was  due  fiom  a 
Christian  to  the  unfortunate,  mutilated  infant.  But  no  ; 
the  immortal  soul  is  forgotten — '*  holy  Scripture"  is  for- 
gotten"— duty,  shall  we  not  say,  to  God,  is  forgotten— the 
**one  thing  needful"  seems  to  be  to  avoid  disgrace  (eternal 
disgrace  was  not  thought  of,)  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
and  **  the  distress  of  the  patient  and  her  friends."  Far 
other  feelings,  one  should  fain  hope,  might  have  swayed 
the  thoughts  of  both  operator  and  patient  at  such  a  time  ; 
the  consideration  that  there  was  still  a  moment  to  benefit  by 
what  the  establishment,  as  well  as  holy  Scripture,  lays 
down  as  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  by  water.  Surely 
it  must  here  be  admitted  that  a  soul  has  been  allowed  to 
be  lost  most  unjustifiably.  How  under  such  a  penalty 
could  the  poor  infant  be  sent  into  eternity  with  its  heavy 
weight  of  original  sin  upon  it?  For  this  we  can  see  no 
excuse.  The  child  could  be  born  alive  though  mutilated, 
but  the  operator's  disgrace  and  the  patient's  feelings  made 
the  poor  soul's  safety  kick  the  beam.  The  child,  he 
says,  in  such  cases,  '*  cannot  be  born  alive ;"  yet  see  how 
lie  contradicts  this  by  showing  how  its  death  is  to  be 
insured  by  perfect  mangling  before  it  is  allowed  to  be 
born  !  With  those  who  really  believe  in  baptism  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  child  ought  to  have  every  chance 
that  could  by  possibility  be  given  it.  It  was  this  feeling 
that  gave  rise  to  the  question  whether  in  cases  of  danger 
the  child  could  be  baptized  in  utero,  which  was  answered 
in  the  negative  by  St.  Thomas  Acquinas,  who  considered 
that  the  child  must  be  born  before  it  can  be  **born 
again"— natus  and  renatus.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
took  a  different  view,  declaring  that  the  child  could  be 
Baptized  in  the  womb,  and  that  by  the  application  of  the 
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usual  forms."'^'  Wecaunot  allow  Dr.  Churchill  to  put  '^  aside 
the  question  when  the  soul  is  first  joiued  to  the  body,  ou 
which  subject  holy  Scripture  is  silent/'  because  of  his 
scarcely  admitted  belief  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, and  because  this  belief  may  lead  many  to  pro- 
care  abortion — for  it  is  not  premature  labour  before  the 
the  7th  month — under  the  feelinor  that  life  does  not  exist, 
or  at  all  events  that  the  sin  of  destroying  the  child  may 
not  then  be  as  great  as  at  a  subsequent  period.  We  must 
then  show  how  jealously  this  matter  was  guarded  by  the 
Fathers  and  early  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
with  what  horror  they  should  contemplate  any  destruction 
of  the  infant. 

There  are  cases  where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
render  it  physically  impossible  for  a  seven  months^  child 
to  be  born  alive  by  any  possible  skill.  **I  do  not  see  why 
abortion  should  not  be  induced  at  an  early  period  in 
such  cases.''  So  says  Dr.  Churchill ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  matters  little  whether  those  whose 
**  comfortable  creed'^  permits  them  to  deal  so  lightly 
with  a  living  being,  do  the  deed  at  an  earlier  or  a  later 
period.  Not  so  with  others,  whose  convictions  are  differ- 
ently moulded.  In  our  former  Review  many  proofs  are 
given  that  life  exists  from  the  very  moment  of  con- 
ception, and  it  may  be  added,  that  such  is  the  conclu- 
sion come  to  by  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the 
age;  but  even  amongst  the  heathens  there  appeared 
more  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life  than 
amongst  some  moderns  ;  for  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen 
and  Pliny,  endeavoured  to  fix  a  time  when,  as  they  con- 
sideredj  the  child  became  animate  and  even  Aristotle's 
views  regarding  the  procuring  abortion  were  much  influ- 
enced by  the  circumstance  of  the  mother  having  quickened 
or  not.  Lawgivers  in  different  ages  were  much  influenced 
by  the  dicta  of  these  great  philosophers,  and  more  particu- 
larly "  propter  auctoritatem  doctissimi  Hippocratis,"  and 


*  The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  decided  as  follows  :  **  Nous  sous- 
signes  docteurs  en  tlieologie  de  la  faculte  de  Paris,  sommes  d'avis, 
qui  si  Foil  ne  peut  tirer  I'eufant  sans  le  tuer,  I'on  no  pent  sans  peclie 
mortel  le  tirer  ;  et  qu'en  ce  casla,  il  faut  tenir  a  la  maxime  de  St. 
Ainbroise, — '  Si  alteri  subveniri  non  potest  nisi  alter  l(jedatm\  commodius 
est  neulritm  juvarey^ — Deiibre  a  Paris  le  24  Avril,  1648. 
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manylaws  were  passed  amongst  the  Romans,  rendering 
abortion  criminril  only  in  cases  where  it  occurred  alter  the 
40th  day,  that  period  being  named  when  a  male  child,  80 
days  when  a  female  child,  became  animated.  The  laws 
in  the  Christian  period  were  influenced  by  the  same  opm- 
ions,  and  even  in  our  own  days  the  nonsensical  dogma  of 
Blackstone  was  laid  dovm,  that  hfe  is  not  considered  to 
commence  **  before  the  infant  is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's 
womb."     Truly  some  Christians  are  worse  than  heathens. 

Look,  then,  to  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  and  see 
with  what  feelings  any  interference  with  the  life  of  an  nn- 
born  child  was  thought  on.  When  Tertnllian,  born  about 
A.D.  150,  threw  back  the  accusation  of  the  Romans  thfit 
XkiQ  Christians  killed^  their  children,  and  showed  that  it 
was  with  themselves,  after  different  modes,  such  things 
were  done,  he  also  showed  that  Christians  would  at  any 
time  be  horror-stricken  to  interfere  with  what  is  in  the 
womb.  **  Nobis  vero,  homicidio  semel  interdicto,  etiaiii 
conceptum  utero  dum  adhuc  sanguis  in  hominem  deliba- 
tnr,  dissolvere  non  liceti  Homicidii  festinatio  est  prohibere 
nasci ;  nee  refert  natam,  quis  eripiat  aiiimam,  an  nascen- 
tem  disturbet :  homo  est,  qui  est  futurus  ;^  ^^iam  fructus 
omnis  qui  jam  in  semine  est/' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  was  altogether  negatived 
by  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  ;  and  Sixtus  V.  inflicted 
severe  penalties  for  the  crime  of  abortion,  no  matter  at 
what  period.  The  law,  granting  that  life  commenced  at 
the  period  laid  down  by  the  philosophers,  pronounced  the 
abortion  even  of  an  inanimate  foetus  **  a  grievous  sin, 
which  cannot  in  any  way  be  extenuated,  as  it  prevents  the 
life  of  a  man  who  is  to  be.''  These  are  no  new-fangled 
doctrines  ;  and  here  is  a  case  that  pertains  to  the  cranioto- 
mists  of  to-day,  for  all  will  allow  that  with  many  reputation 
is  far  dearer  than  life  ;— that  life  which  in  the  mother  people 
now-a-days  do  such  daring  acts  to  preserve,  going  so  far 
even  as  to  destroy  the  child's.  The  following  proposition  was 
at  once  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  "  It  is  lawful  to 
procure  abortion  before  the  animation  of  the  foetus,  lest 
the  girl,  being  discovered  pregnant,  mi^ht  be  killed  or 
defamed." 

**  Murder,"  says  Tertullian,  "is  murder  in  any  shape  ;"' 
and  some  illustrious  men  of  our  own   country, — Jeremy 
Taylor  and^the  Rev.  Dr.  Percival  amongst  the  rest,— take 
the  same  view.     The  latter  says,  **  To  extinguish  the  first 
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spark  of  life  is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature,  both  against 
our  Maker  and  society,  as  to  destroy  an  infant,  a  child, 
or  a  man/'  Dr.  Beck  says,  *'  However  objectionable 
such  an  opinion  may  be,  yet  the  fact  is  certain  that  the 
foetus  enjoys  life  long  before  the  sensation  of  quickening 
is  felt  by  the  mother.  Indeed,  no  other  doctrine  seems 
consonant  with  reason  or  physiology  but  that  which  ad- 
mits the  embryo  to  possess  vitality  from  the  very  moment 
of  conception.'' 

The  learned  Italian  physician,  Zacchia,  wished  to  strike 
a  mean  between  the  40th  and  80th  day,  desiring  both  male 
and  female  to  be  reckoned  as  animate  at  the  60th  day,  and 
to  have  all  considered  as  guilty  of  homicide  who  procure  to 
be  cast  out  by  abortion  a  more  advanced  conception: of  two- 
months. 

"  '  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  *  Whoso  slieddeth  man's  blood  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man/ 
If  the  latter  text,"  says  Dr.  Churchill,  "be  more  than  an  authoriza- 
tion of  capital  punishmeiMi  for  murder,  which  I  do  not  deny,  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  bo  subject  to  limitation,  otherwise  it  would  pro- 
hibit killing  in  self-defence,  and  it  would  render  war  unlawful.  If, 
then,  it  be  thus  modified,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  limitation  may 
not  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  operation  in  question,  provide*:^ 
I  can  show  that  it  cannot  be  justly  considered  a  breach  of  the  sixth 
commandment." 

*^  The  above  sentence  is  not  very  clear;  the  "  subject  to 
limitation/'  we  take  it,  must  have  been  intended  to  mean 
capable  of  extension  ;  and  let  us  assure  the  writer  that  the 
laws  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church,  have 
always  considered  it  lawful  to  kill  in  self-defence.  One 
man  might,  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  lawfully  kill  another ; 
1st*.  When  a  murderer  was  found  out  of  his  place  of  refuge; 
2nd.  In  self-defence;  3rd.  In  defence  of  another  Israelite, 
But  no  one  is  likely  to  agree  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
sentence,  or  to  admit  that  it  follows  that  killing  a  poor 
innocent  unborn  babe,  on  whose  part  there  has  been  no 
aggression,  is  allowable  by  any  perversion  of  the  law^  of 
Moses.  Such  would  be  the  maddest  jump  to  a  conclusion 
that  was  ever  taken.  However  we  shall  agree  to  it  on  Dr. 
ChurchiU's  own  terms.  But  can  he  show  what  he  '*  pro- 
vides" to  do?  He  does  not  even  make  the  effort,  and  he 
might  as  well  not,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
prove  what  is  impossible.;  .Besides,  although  the  law  of 
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the  land^may  make  a  distinction  between  "marder"  and 
*'  killing,"  it  is  as  well  to  remark  that  the  above  text  is 
also  read,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  "  "^ou  have  heard  that 
it  was  said  to  them  of  old,  Thou  shalt  not  kill.''  Matt. 
V.  21;  Dent.  v.  17.  Were  *' kiUing  no  murder"  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved  as  regards  the  law  of  the  hmd,  no 
*'  conscientious  quibble/'  even  with  the  dullest  conscience, 
can  make  it  so  as  regards  the  law  of  God.  *'  Thou  shalt 
not  kill/'  says  holy  Scripture.  True,  say  the  medical 
commentators  of  the  Established  Church  on  the  Bible, 
unless  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  mother's  safety, 
or  to  prevent  her  running  the  least  risk  of  danger.  Soothing 
but  daring  *'  mental  reservation  !" 

We  defy  Dr.  Churchill  to  point  out  any  text,  even  by 
analogical  reasoning,  in  the  New  or  Old  Testament  which 
will  justify  him  in  killing  the  unborn  child,  in  order  to 
save  the  mother,  or  under  any  other  circumstances.  He 
will  be  unable  to  show  us  any  &uch  texts,  and  **  the  law  of 
thedand,  which  is  the  highest  practical  exponent  of  the 
law  of  morals,"  according  to  him,  will  stand  him  just  in  as 
little  stead — he  leans  on  a  broken  reed.  But  first,  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  highest  exponent  of  the  law  of  morals ! 
Not  so  fast ;  let  us  see.  There  have  been  laws  so  bad,  so 
tyrannical,  and  so  bloodthirsty,  that  they  have  been  obliged- 
to  be  expunged  from  the  statute  books  of  different  coun^ 
tries,  and  are  now  looked  back  upon  with  feelings  of 
shame,  that  human  beings  ever  submitted  to  their  yoke  ; 
yet  they  once  ruled  supreme,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Churchill,  must  have  been,  at  least  pro  tern  the  highest 
moral  exponents!  Again,  our  works  on  moral  theology 
tell  us  that  we  may  with  propriety  oppose,  nay,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  oppose,  unjust  laws,  because  being  unjust  in 
themselves  it  would  be  a  greater  crime  to  obey  than  dis- 
obey them ;  yet  all  the  while  these  very  laws,  according  to 
our  author,  are  the  highest  exponents  of  the  law  of  morals ! 
No,  no,  a  proper  exponent  of  the  immutable  laws  of  morals 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  He  says,  *'  I  have  proved  the 
destruction  of  a  child  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
murder,  but  justifiable  in  law/'  As  we  challenged  him  on 
the  divine  law,  we  now  challenge  him  on  the  law  of  the 
land,  on  which  he  rests  his  justification,  and  we  defy  him 
to  prove  that  he  is  in  any  way  justified  by  that  law  in  even 
killing — as  he  objects  to  the  word  murdering — a  child. 
He  will  find  uo  such  justification.     He  has  laboured  hard 
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to  show  from  Coke,  Hale,  &c.,  that  '' malice  prepense^'  is 
necessary  to  constitute  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  hiw,  and 
to  prove  that  in  killiui?  a  child,  to  save  the  *  mother,,  no 
such  mahce  exists,  either  express  or  imphed;  and  his 
reasoniug  appears  to  us  of  the  most  uusatisfactory  descrip- 
tion, as  he  grounds  his  excuse  on  the  fact  that  he  is  only 
killing  a  child  which  must  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  die 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almif^hty.  Dangerous  ground  this  to 
stand  upon  !  He  without  whose  knowledge  and  will  not  a 
sparrow  can  fall  has  scarcely  delegated  Plis  power  thus 
to  human  hands. 

The  Ceesarean  operation  on  the  living  mother  appears  to 
have  been  performed  very  early  among  the  Jews,  and  is 
described  in  the  Mischnejoth,  says  Dr.  W.  Campbell, 
*•'  the  oldest  book  of  this  people,  supposed  to  have  been 
published  140  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  or, 
according  to  some,  even  antecedently  to  this  period.  In 
the  Talmud  of  the  Jews,  also,  their  next  book  in  point  of 
antiquity,  the  Csesarean  operation  is  mentioned  in  such 
terms  as  to  render  '(t  extremely  probable  that  it  was 
resorted  to  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  the  Mischnejoth  there  is  the  following  passage.  '  In 
the  case  of  twins  neither  the  first  child  which  shall  be 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  cut  in  the  abdomen,  nor  the 
second,  can  receive  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  either  as 
regards  the  office  of  priest,  or  succession  to  property.  In  a 
publication  called  the  Nidda,  an  appendix  to  the  Talmud, 
there  is  the  following  remarkable  direction:  *  It  is  not 
necessary  for  women  to  observe  the  days  of  purification 
after  the  removal  of  the  child  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.'  " 

If  we  were  to  argue  by  analogy  and  to  carry  out  this 
doctrine,  that  we  only  kill  a  child  that  must  in  any  case 
die  in  a  few  hours,  to  its  legitimate  result,  we  must 
immediately  arrive  at  the  most  extravagant  conclusions. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  a  mother  and  child  being 
placed  on  a  raft  in  mid-ocean,  with  food  sufficient  for 
one  until  support  should  arrive,  but  of  which,  if  both  are 
to  partake,  death  is  inevitable,  there  not  being  sufficient 
to  support  two ;  we  are  forced  by  a  parity  of  reasoning 
of  this  sort  to  say,  that,  had  we  the  power,  we  should  be 
justified  in  pushing  the  child  off  the  plank  to  sink  into 
eternity,  in  order  to  save  the  more  important  life  of  the 
mother.      Will  it  be  ''admitted/'   then,  **that,  hilling 
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this  child,  which  can  hy  no  means"  live  until  succour 
comes,  "  but  the  prolongation  of  whose  life,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  will  most  seriously,  if  not  irreparably  endanger  that 
of  the  mother,"  is  not  murder  ?  It  is  **'  not  murder,"  **  we 
only  hasten  its  death  !"  If  this  doctrine  were  pushed  to 
its  full  extent,  it  would  justify  a  father,  whose  stock  of 
provision  was  all  but  run  out,  and  starvation  imminent, 
in  murdering  his  child  or  children  in  order  to  save  his  own 
and  his  wife's  life.  If  two  men  were  on  a  plank  in  a 
stormy  ocean,  with  food  enough  to  enable  one  to  weather 
the  difficulty,  but  of  which,  if  both  partake,  both  must 
inevitably  die  before  assistance  can  reach ;  this  will  by 
no  means  justify  one  in  killing  the  other,  even  on  the  plea 
that  he  were  **only  hastening  his  death,  which,  under  any 
circumstance,  must  take  place  in  a  short  time."  Neither 
**  conscientious  quibble,"  nor  want  of  it,  will  avail  here. 
When  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Jaffa  were  massacred,  partly 
because  if  they  were  to  be  supported  there  might  not  be 
food  enough  for  the  entire  army,  how  could  Napoleon  be 
blamed  ;  he  only  *^  hastened  their  deaths  ;"  and  when  the 
French  invalids  and  wounded,  at  the  same  place,  were 
poisoned,  if  the  account  be  true,  how  could  the  same 
general  be  blamed?  lie  only  "hastened  their  deaths," 
ill  order  to  preserve  them  from  more  horrible  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  **  The  painful  act,"  says  Allison, 
*'  may  perhaps  be  justified  not  only  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity,  but  of  humanity."  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
historian  ;  the  idea  would  be  more  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  heathen  philosopher  than  with  those  of  the  Christian 
wayfarer.  Murder  is  the  designation  of  the  deed,  and 
there  was  real  religion  in  the  reply  of  the  chief  of  the 
medical  staff,  which  the  same  author  says,  "  history  must 
record  with  admiration  ;"  when  the  proposal  was  made  to 
him,  **  My  vocation,"  said  he,  **  is  to  prolong  life,  and  not 
to  extinguish  it." 

The  episode  which  was  blazoned  abroad  as  having  lately 
taken  place  at  one  of  the  sieges  in  India,  and  which,  for 
the  honour  of  a  Christian  nation,  we  are  glad  to  say,  was 
only  imaginary,  of  an  officer  pressed  to  the  last,  and  wheu: 
all  hope  had  fled,  turning  round  and  shooting  his  wife, 
in  order  to  save  her  from  dishonour  as  well  as  death,  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  then  putting  a  pistol  to  his 
own  head  and  blowing  out  his  brains,  was  received  as  a 
very  chivalrous  deed.      He  only  "hastened"  her  death. 
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and  his  own,  in  the  public  mind  ;  yet  had  the  facts  been  as 
stated,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  murder  and  suicide, 
which  nothing  could  justify. 

It  might  be  added  to  the  legal  opinions  just  quoted,  that 
the  child  in  utero,  not  being  in  rerum  natura,  or 
**  reasonable  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,''  an 
indictment  for  murder  could  not  stand.  But  let  us  see 
how  the  case  really  stands.  |The  expulsion  of  the  contents 
of  the  uterus  before  a  certain^  period  of  pregnancy,  is 
called  **  abortion  ;"  not  that  the  law  makes  any  distinction 
of  this  sort,  as  the  term  abortion  applies  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  term  miscarriage.  The  law  makes 
the  attempt  to  procure  abortion  a  felony  (7.  Wm.  IV.,  1. 
Vict.  c.  Ixxxv.  s.  6.)  It  enacts  that  "  Whosoever  with  the 
intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  shall 
imlawfully  administer  to  her,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  her, 
any  poison  or  noxious  thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any 
instruments  or  other  means  whatsoever  with  the  like 
intent,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  or  her 
natural  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 
By  this  law,  capital  punishment^  which  formerly  existed, 
and  depended  upon  the  senseless  distinction  whether  the 
woman  had  *'  quickened"  or  not,  was  abolished.  Simply 
then,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  procuring  miscarriage  by 
craniotomy,  renders  the  party  doing  it  amenable  to  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  felony.  So  much  for  the  law  of  the 
land,  this  *'  highest  practical  exponent  of  the  law  of 
morals  ;"  and  so  much  for  the  protection  it  gives  to  the 
craniotomist.  Well  may  some  people  say,  **  save  us  from 
our  friends."  Where,  now,  has  Dr.  Churchill  proved 
*'  that  the  destruction  of  a  child  under  such  circumstances 
is  not  murder,  bttt  jiistifiahle  in  law  ?"  hi  fact,  the  law 
was  too  cautious  in  the  face  of  the  world  to  make  any  such 
provision ;  the  practice  has  been  merely  winked  at,  barely 
tolerated,  and  it  becomes  simply  a  question  if  it  were 
demanded  to  put  the  law  in  force,  whether  the  cranioto- 
mist  must  not  be  brought  within  the  statute  and  convicted 
of  felony.  And  we  may  add  that  it  has  been  ruled,  and 
not  very  long  since  either,  that  though  in  this  attempt  at 
miscarriage,  the  child  may  be  brought  forth  dead,  and  so 
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the  penalties  of  felony  be  not  incnrred  ;  yet  should  the  child 
jil'ter  the  maltreatment,  be  brought  forth  living,  and  after- 
wards die  of  its  wounds,  the  offending  party  becomes 
liable  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  Good  reasons, 
then,  are  there  for  *' completely  breaking  up  the  brain,'' 
other  than  and  in  addition  to  *'  the  disgrace  of  the  operator, 
and  the  distress  of  the  patient  and  her  friends." 

Indeed,  throughout  this  discussion  there  appears  no  con- 
scientious scruple  about  sacrificing  the  child  provided  it 
be  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  mother  ;  not  the  slightest. 
It  is  said,  **If  some  risk  be  occasionally  incurred  to  secure 
a  living  child,  extraordinary  care  must  be  taken  to  render 
that  risk  as  small  as  possible.''^  The  great  argument  for 
craniotomy  is,  after  all,  the  importance  to  her  husband 
and  family  of  the  mother.  We  are  told  to  look  at  *'tlie 
husband,  whose  happiness  is  bound  up  with  the  life  of  his 
wife,  and  who  has  intrusted  that  to  us ;  other  children  it 
may  be,  whose  well-being  is  dependent  upon  their  mother; 
to  say  nothing  of  a  circle  of  friends  and  dependents,  who 
look  to  her  for  comfort  and  guidance."  Were  ever  such 
arguments  urged  to  justify  the  killing  of  a  human  being  ? 
But  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  what  do 
they  amount  to  but  this,  that  the  doctor  or  the  husband, 
or  both  have  it  in  their  power,  according  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child,  to  choose  which  to 
preserve,  because  as  suggested  in  our  former  Review,  the 
woman  may  be,  instead  of  a  blessing,  a  curse  to  her  family ; 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  best,  she  may  be  one  of  tlie 
worst  of  her  sex;  instead  of  being  a  happiness  to  her 
husband  or  her  friends,  she  may  be  his  aversion  and  be 
friendless  ;  and  with  all  this  she  may  be  a  woman  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  her  life  may  be  counted i 
not  by  years  or  days,  but  by  hours,  and  the  tiny  infant 
may  be  the  heir  to  a  mighty  empire,  whose  ruler  may 
be  an  old  and  decrepit  man,  to  whom  another  heir  is  un- 
likely ever  to  come, — a  realm's  peace  or  confusion  may 
depend  upon  the  issue ;  and  if  any  one  should  for  one 
moment  dare  to  carry  the  reasoning  above  suggested  to  its 
practical  results,  the  weaker  and  more  useless  life  must 
succumb. 

VVe  can  assure  Dr.  Churchill  that  he  will  find  ''  those  in 
this  country,"  to  take  the  Reviewer's  "  advice  about  the 
Caesarean  section;"  and  we  further  tell  him  that  in  such 
case  he  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  **  Any  one  who  would 
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venture  to  do  so  would,  I  have  little  doubt,  find  himself 
put  upon  his  defence  before  the  tribunals  of  his  countrj, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  jury  who  have  wives,  and  value 
them."  We  have  not  come  yet  quite  so  far  as  this  insane 
threat  would  imply.  No  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  would  dare  to  bring  a  medical  man  before  its 
tribunals  and  punish  him  because  he  conscientiously  re- 
fiised  to  murder.  And  if  any  should,  and  the  penalty 
should  be  even  capital  punishment,  martyr  need  suffer  in 
no  more  glorious  cause,  and  the  first  victim  of  such  an  injus- 
tice would  have  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  operation. 
Better  abide  by  the  injunctions  of  Him  who  can  send  both 
soul  and  body  into  hell,  than  to  fear  those  who  can  destroy 
the  body  only.  The  alternative  at  all  events  would  remain 
for  every  conscientious  man  of  casting  off  a  profession 
sullied  by  the  enforcement  of  such  demands.  The  laws 
on  the  contrary  give  protection  on  the  other  side,  and  those 
against  felony  in  this  regard  are  not  yet  repealed. 

We  do  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  say  that 
the  period  will  arrive  when  this  disgusting  and  most 
reprehensible  operation  will  be  looked  on  with  due  horror, 
and. be  peremptorily  declined  during  the  life  of  the  child. 
Where  the  child  is  dead  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
tlie  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  the  only  one  in  many  cases 
admissible. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  state  of  morality  which 
allows  the  operation  of  craniotomy  on  living  children,  with 
the  same  woman,  to  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time,  or 
oftener,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  And  how  little  do  we  see 
this  touched  upon  in  works  of  midwifery  ?  It  is  only,  we 
believe.  Dr.  Denman  who  questions  the  moral  propriety  of 
repeatedly  operating  on  the  children  of  the  same  woman, 
under  the  impression  evidently  that  here  at  all  events 
something  very  much  akin  to  murder  was  being  committed; 
and  he  very  properly  says  that  the  woman  whose  chil- 
dren cannot  possibly  be  born  alive  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature,  ought  to  take  her  share  in  the  risk,  by  behig 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Goesarean  section. 

Why  has  not  this  most  important  point  of  morals  been 
properly  discussed,  or  rather,  why  has  it  altogether  been 
eschewed  among  British  practitioners — those  who  are 
ready  to  kill  the  child  in  all  cases  where  the  safety  of  the 
mother  requires  it  ?  In  the  Csesarean  section  the  medical 
man,  in  that  god-like  guise  which  peculiarly  belongs   to 
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his  profession,  under  certain  unhappy  circumstances  directs 
his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  object  of  relievnig  two 
living  human  beings.  But  in  craniotomy  his  only  idea 
of  relieving  a  woman  is  by  "  kiUing  her  child;''  that 
is  his  only  alternative  in  such  case,  and  a  most  fearful 
one  it  is.  And  that  this  alternative  has  often  been 
wantonly  adopted,  there  is  but  too  much  proof,  as  well 
as  that  it  has  been  often  done,  and  by  men  offgood 
judgment,  where  it  could  have  been  avoided;  and  still 
more  often  by  men  of  self-will,  or,  mayhap,  self-satisfied 
ignorance,  where  it  was  not  even  necessary.  Indeed, 
we  have  heard  men  speak  of  their  having  ^broken  up  the 
brain  of  a  living  child  with  a  pert  jauntiness  that  was 
sickening,  as  if  they  had  done  some  brilliant  opera- 
tion, and  without  the  slightest  feelings  of  compunction  that 
they  should  have  been  forced  to  so  dire  a  proceeding. 

This  sort  of  thing  seems  also  to  influence  the  tone  of  the 
public  mind.  We  have  heard  it  said,  Mr.  or  Dr.  so-and- 
so  "  had  to  kill  the  child,"  and  this  without  much  appear- 
ance of  feeling  about  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

The  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  craniotomy  is  ap- 
proached by  British  writers  gives  cause  for  much  regret. 
Few  or  none  seem  imbued  with  a  full  sense  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  a  subject  where  a  life  is  at  stake  should  be  ap- 
proached ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  this  feeling  of  want 
of  due  regard  for  the  life  of  the  child  may  not  further  extend 
to  and  influence,  as  it  may  have  already  extended  to  and 
influenced  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
the  mass  that  may  have  wantonly  sacrificed  infant  life. 
The  gross  and  growing  materialism  of  the  day  needs  no 
avoidable  impulse.  Example  of  this  sort  is  soon  caught  up 
by  those  who  are  but  too  anxious  in  self  excuse  to  point  to 
those  higher  in  rank  than  themselves  as  a  palliation  of  their 
wrong  doing.  To  be  sure  some  British  authors  did  look 
upon  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  an  English  writer 
to  whom  Dr.  Aitkin  alludes  called  the  operation,  "  Murder- 
ous." By  others,  such  as  Weidemann,  and  Crantz  it  has 
been  called  " Facmus  nefaudum."--  '*  Homicidium,"  &c. 
Some  too,— and  these  we  are  happy  to  say  we  are  almost 
sure  to  find  Catholic,— seem  to  entertain  a  proper  horror  of 


*  In  foetum  vivum,  uncas  et  perforatoria  adigere,  nefandum  faci- 
nus  est. 
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'becominf^  the  executioner  of  a  cliild,  and  refuse  to  operate 
while  hfe  remains.  The  late  eminent  Dr.  Michael  Ryan 
was  one  of  these,  and  in  his  '*  Practice  of  Midwifery  *'  he 
says  he  never  operated  on  a  hving  child,  feelinf]^  that  no 
man  was  justified  in  doing  so ;  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing he  never  lost  a  mother  in  whose  case  he  had  performed 
craniotomy  on  the  dead  infant.  Others  again  argue  the 
case  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  ftimily,  as 
Dr.  0-borne,"""  who  because  he  believed  that  he  had  once 
succeeded  by  craniotomy  in  a  case  of  great  difficulty,  con- 
sidered the  Csesarean  operation  unjustifiable  in  any  case. 
The  case  on  which  he  built  his  doctrine  is  generally 
believed  to  be  imaginary — the  difficulty  did  not  exist 
to  the  extent  he  thought.  Some  of  the  older  authors,  as 
Durton,  who  wrote  in  1751,  are  sufficiently  favourable  to 
the  Ccesarean  operation  in  many  cases;  and  as  to  its 
performance  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  he  cites 
authorities  to  show  that  the  child  has  been  found  alive 
hours  after  her  death.  Amongst  the^  rest  Doloeus,  who 
says  the  bystanders  saw  the  child  continue  to  move  for  12 
hours  the  day  after  the  mother  died  of  a  fever,  but  that  a 
surgeon  not  being  available  it  was  not  rescued ;  and  he 
refers  to  two  other  cases  to  the  same  effect. 

Although  we  have  no  great  faith  in  any  system  of  statis- 
tics as  applicable  alike  to  craniotomy  and  the  Csesarean 
operation,  still  we  can  show,  and,  indeed,  Dr.  Churchill 
himself  has  shown  in  his  book  that  the  latter  has  no 
small  share  of  success ;  however,  the  Doctor  has,  in  his 
anxiety  for  his  pet  operation,  tried  to  diminish  that  success 
in  his  *^  Reply."  Strange,  indeed,  that  equally  successful 
statistics  should  be  expected  from  those  who  do  not 
destroy  the  children  as  from  those  who  do.  Even  the  Pro- 
fessor of  midwifery  to  University  Hospital,  Dr.  Murphy, 
considers  if  the  ratio  of  deaths  were  equal  in  the  two  proce- 
dures, or  even  as  four  to  three  in  the  case  of  the  Csesarean 
oi^eration,  it  might  be  well  to  adopt  it !  But  if  such  a  ratio 
could  be  secured,  who  then  would  be  guilty  of  bloodshed 
in  killing  the  child  ?    Surely  this  is  expecting  far  too  much. 


*  **  He  seems,''  sajs  Dr.  Aitkin,  •*  to  set  by  far  too  low  a  prico 
upon  the  unborn  cliild.  /  am  afraid  lest  the  specious  arguments  of 
this  ingenious  author  should  induce  practitioners  to  recur  to  exctrehrallon 
without  proper  ivarrant.'* 
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We  felt  much  pleased  to  sec  the  considerate  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Murphy  introduces  the  subject,  and  we  shall  by 
and  by  have  reason  again  to  refer  ^to  that  gentleman's 
practice  with  feelings  of  much  satisfaction,^  convniced 
that  such  enlightened  views  as  his  must  lead  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  such  as  he  will  long  hesitate  before 
they  kill  a  child,  where  means  can  be  adopted,  as  he  has 
practically  shown  they  can  be,  to  insure  its  life. 

As  to  British  statistics  regarding  the  Ca^sarean  opera- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  they  are  useless,  as  it 
is  never,  or  scarcely  ever  performed  in  time  to  give  it  a 
fair  chance. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  sometimes  in 
America,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  done  at  a  proper  time,  and 
the  results  are  consequently  favourable,  more  favourable 
now  than  even  in  former  times.  In  1581,  Rousset  gave 
ten  successful  cases,  and  amongst  them  was  that  of  a 
woman  named  Qoddard,  who  had  been  operated  on  six 
times.  In  the  case  of  her  seventh  child,  Guillot,  her 
medical  attendant,  being  dead,  no  one  offered  to  operate, 
and  the  poor  woman  **died  miserably  with  her  child." 
Bauhin,  the  translator  into  Latin  of  Rousset's  work, 
says  he  saw  the  operation  performed  seven  times. 
Roonhuysius  says  Dr.  Sonnius  performed  the  operation 
seven  times  on  his  own  wife  with  success  to  both  mother 
and  children.  La  Motte,  Helvetius,  Peyronie,  all  relate 
cases  of  operation  successfuly  performed,  and  in  some  of 
the  instances  twice.  In  one  case  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  an  illiterate  man,  in  presence  of  the  surgeons  and 
midwives  performed  it,  and  in  another  case  it  was  accom- 
plished with  success  by  Mary  Donnelly  with  a  razor,  on  a 
woman  twelve  days  in  labour.  By  the  table  Dr.  Churchill 
gives,  it  appears  that  a  surgeon  at  Paris  performed  the 
operation  successfully  on  his  own  wife  five  times.  Coui.\t 
Nessan  performed  the  operation  seven  times  successfully 
on  the  same  woman. 

Of  the  value  of  Dr.  Osborne's  opinion,  (1783,)  regarding 
the  Csesarean  section,  we  can  easily  form  a  judgment  by 
an  extract  or  two.  The  same  means  will  show  us  the 
peculiarity  of  his  moral  feelings;  for  he  reasons  the  matter 
in  a  way  that  would  make  a  heathen  blush,  and  as  if,  the 
child's  future  state  being  wholly  ignored,  he  bad  no  soul 
of  his  own  to  jeopardize  by  his  proceedings.  We  regret 
to  sec  a  strong  family  likeness  between  gome  of  hisexpres* 
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sions  and  those  of  Dr.  Chnrclilll.^  He  saj^s,  ''For  tlie 
certain  ])reservation  of  the  child's  hfe  the  mother  must  be 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction  by  the  Ca3sarean  opera- 
tion/' *' but  particularly  by  demonstrating  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  attending  it,  endeavour  to  rescue 
my  countrywomen  from  a  new,  (!)  precarious,  and  I  think 
preposterous  operation,  which,  originating  in  France,  has 
unhappily  extended  over  all  the  continent  of  Europe." 
**  In  this  unhappy  dilemma,  where  one  being  nmst  be 
sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  the  other,  where  either  the 
mother  or  child  must  be  destroyed...."  Is  this  not  daring 
to  make  a  choice  which  Dr.  Churchill  also,  after  making 
it  himself,  tells  us  '^  no  man  dare  to  make  ?"  *'  While  the 
loss  of  the  unborn  child  too,  as  just  described,  is  extremely 
small  to  itself,  to  its  parents,  and  to  the  community  ;  the 
mother  being  probably  connected  by  all  the  dearest  rela- 
tions, as  friend  and  daughter,  sister  and  wife,  her  death 
must  to  society  at  large  be  a  considerable,  and  to  many 
individuals  probably  au*  irreparable  loss.  With  these  cir- 
cumstances in  our  view,  the  loss  of  an  unborn  child 
becomes  so  inconsiderable,  as  almost  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  comparison."  Here  we  see  then  an  excuse  is 
scarcely  considered  necessary  for  this  lamentable  proceed- 
ing. Baptism,  or  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  child,  never 
entered  the  mind  of  the  writer.  We  sicken  when  we 
peruse  this  cool  and  worldly  language.  *'  The  ancient 
authors  describe  it  as  only  to  take  place  when  the  child  is 

already  dead  in  utero Even  in  the  present  practice  of 

this  country  to  soothe  our  feelings  we  often  wish  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  child  is  actually  dead  before  we  operate." 
Is  not  this  the  prototype  of  the  *'  conscientious  quibble  ?" 
See  also  how  strong  human  nature  is,  that  "  even  in  this 
country"  people  with  the  dreadful  instruments  at  their 
side  try  to  smother  the  warnings  of  conscience  before  they 
put  *' blood"  upon  their  *' hands;"  that  **  damned  spot" 
that  they  may  vainly  try  in  after  life,  when  they  are  mak- 
ing up  their  own  account  for  eternity,  to  rub  *'out."  In 
this  work  there  is  not  a  sentence  that  could  lead  a  Turk  to 
infer  that  the  writer  belonged  to  a  Christian  nation,  or  that 
he  was  a  member  of  a  system  that  professes  in  its  book  of 
Common  Prayer  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  baptism.  Such 
a  thing  is  never  mentioned.  The  whole  gist  of  the  matter 
consists  in  saving  the  better  and  more  important  life ;  and 
we  may  easily  conclude  which  this  is,  when  we  reflect  that 
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unborn  cliiklren  cannot  plead  each  other's  causes,  whereas 
mothers  with  plenty  of  friends  can.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
physician  of  the  day  endeavoured  ''  to  fix  a  stani  ot  mdeli- 
ble  barbarity''  on  these  crotchetty  operations  m  ihe 
Petition  of  the  Unborn  Babes/'  where  they  are  made  to 
complain  pathetically  of  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  then- 

treatment.  -r-»      -,  i  /         i    • 

"  If  even  the  thought,  says  Baudelocque,  (translation 
by  Dr.  Hull,)  ''  of  using  destructive  instruments  upon  a 
living  child,  in  order  to  preserve  the  mother,  be  afflicting 
to  the  professional  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  how  much  mnst  it  distress  him  to 
repeat  every  year  the  same  sacrifice  in^  favour  of  the 
same  woman.  If  the  last  resources,  which  we  have  to 
examine  here,  were  as  destructive  to  the  mother  as 
crotchets  are  to  the  child,  marriage  ought  to  be  prohibited 
by  wise  laws  to  women  so  far  deformed  as  to  be  unable  to 
bear  a  living  child.  These  laws  would  spare  the  virtuous 
man  the  pain  of  finding  himself  constrained  sometimes  to 
commit  a  sort  of  crime,  greater,  it  is  true,  against  nature 
than  society,  solely  because  he  exercises  a  beneficent  and 
consoling  profession How  often,  after  strong  appear- 
ances of  the  death  of  the  child,  have  we  heard  its  moans, 
when  just  torn  from  the  womb  of  the  mother  by  a  barba- 
rous practice,  at  most  excusable  only  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  art?  How  often  have  we  seen  the  scattered  and  palpi- 
tating limbs  accuse  this  their  destructive  art,  or  the 
practiser  of  it,  of  a  wicked  attempt,  which  is  so  much  the 
more  shocking  as  none  of  the  laws  which  protect  innocence 
can  punish  it."  Contrast  the  truly  Christian  language  of 
this  Catholic  with  that  of  the  writer  just  before  mentioned. 
While  these  lines  are  being  written  an  acquaintance 
informs  us  of  a  craniotomy  case  of  his  about  six  years  ago. 
The  brain  was  partially  broken  up  and  the  child  was  imme- 
diately born.  *' Was  the  child  alive?"  we  inquired, 
*'  Alive  !"  he  replied, with  a  shudder,  "  It  almost  cried.'' 
''May  I  never,"  he  continued,  *'  have  to  witness  a  similar 
sight."^  Most  heartily  did  we  join  in  the  wish.  We've 
**  seen  it  once  too  oft."  Nothing,  says  Baudelocque,  but 
the  previous  death  of  the  child  can  authorize  the  use  of 
mstruments  for  lacerating  its  body.  He  adds  that  *'  At  the 
present  day  it  is  only  by  tearing  this  homicidal  instrument 
from  the  hands  of  accoucheurs,"  they  can  be  brought  to 
see  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  Csosarean   section. 
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Baudelocqiie  gives  QQ  cases  in  whicli  it  was  performed  with 
safety  to  24  mothers,  and  admitting  all  the  cases  announced 
in  his  **  Memoir,"  they  amount  to  73,  in  which  31  opera- 
tions were  performed  with  safety  to  the  mother,  and  nearly 
all  with  safety  to  the  children.  Of  the  women  who  could 
not  be  saved  were  several  for  whom,  previously  to  the  opera- 
tion, no  hopes  of  recovery  could  be  entertained.  Bucli 
were  those  operated  on  by  Paret,  Ledoc  and  Gautliier, 
Vimar,  Gilbert.  The  whole  number  of  Ceesarean  births 
recorded  by  Dr.  Hull  was  231,  of  which  139  were  born 
alive,  and  92  still  born. 

He  gives  in  his  Defence  of  the  Ca3sarean  operation  112 
cases,  69  of  which  were  successful.  The  number  collected 
by  M.  Simon  of  successful  cases  to  the  amount  of  70  or  72, 
and  which  in  fact  were  performed  on  a  few  women,  shows, 
Jis  Baudelocque  says,  that  the  operation  is  not  of  necessity- 
fatal. 

D\\  Hull  concludes,  1st.  That  the  Csesarean  operation 
has  in  many  cases  sayed  the  patient.  2nd.  That  it  has 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  saved  the  life  of  the  child  when 
performed  at  a  proper  time.  3rd.  That  cases  do  occur, 
(more  often  than  is  commonl^^  supposed,)  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  nature  is  physically  impossible,  and  con- 
sequently in  which  neither  the  parent  nor  her  offspring  can 
be  preserved  by  any  other  means.  He  mentions  three 
cases  near  Manchester  in  which  the  mothers  died,  without 
having  their  children  brought  into  the  world,  and  the 
infants  perished  with  them.  Did  baptism  cross  the  minds 
of  the  medical  attendants  ?  It  was  here  *'  possible." 
^  In  our  own  immediate  times  we  find  the  operation 
successful  in  three  of  four  cases  published  in  1854,  by 
MM.  Faye,  Mazier,  Haider,  and  Nebel,  one  of  them  per- 
formed under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
We  notice,  in  the  same  year,  eight  cases,  seven  on  the 
continent  and  one  in  America.  ''  These  cases,"  says 
the  editor  of  the  ^'  Abstract  of  Medical  Science J*^  "  are 
unusually  fortunate  in  their  results.  In  four  of  them,  the 
mother  and  child  were  both  saved.  In  two  the  mother 
was  saved.  In  one  the  child  was  saved,  and  the  mother 
lived  for  upwards  of  three  weeks ;  and  in  the  remaining 
one,  the  mother  died,  it  is  true,  and  from  sudden  hoemor- 
rhage,  but  not  until  she  had  twice  recovered  from  the  same 
operation.  The  fate  of  the  child,  in  this  last  operation,  is  not 
stated,  but  the  child  which  was  born  by  the  second  opera- 
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tion,  lived  for  eighteen  years."  Now  it  would  not  be 
Yur\it  to  give  these  as  ordinary  statistics  in  cases  ot 
Cesarean  section,  although  Dr.  Churchill  brings  down 
twelve  cases  of  craniotomy  in  Dr.  Joseph  0  arke  s  private 
practice,  all  of  which  were  successful,  at  the  same  time 
blaming  the  Reviewer  for  "  specially"  mentioning  *  that, 
in  the  same  operations  performed  in  hospital  by  Dr.  Olarke, 
one  of  three  of  the  mothers  died;"  a  fact  which  the 
Reviewer  took  from  Di\  Churchiirs  own  book.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned,  as  a  sort  of  set  off  on  the  part  of  the 
Reviewer  that,  while  Dr.  Churchill  gives  the  above  suc- 
cessful cases  from  Dr.  Clarke's  private  practice,  he  had 
access  to  the  record  of  cases  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 
October  1851-4,  where  of  38  crotchet  cases,  eight  died, 
or  1  in  every  4f,  but  does  not  allude  to  the  facts.  It  would 
not  be  right,  we  say,  to  give  the  above  as  average  cases, 
because  in  ten  other  cases,  only  two  mothers  were  saved 
together  with  eight  children.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  noticed  that,  in  three  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  second 
time  of  performing  the  operation.  Dr.  Churchill  has,  in 
some  respect,  a  curious  notion  of  statistics,  for  he  finds 
that  in  consultation,  he  has  had  "  recourse  to  craniotomy  in 
twenty  cases  shortly  after  it  became  evident  either  that 
the  child  was  dead,  or  that  it  could  not  be  born  alive;  of 
these,  all  the  mothers  recovered  well.  In  four  other  cases 
I  was  called  in  after  the  labour  had  been  so  protracted, 
that  the  mother's  case  was  hopeless,  and  the  operation  did 
not  save  them  ;  these,  therefore,  I  exclude."  Pretty 
modest  this,  by  the  by!  But  it  will  not  do;  there  was 
here  one  death  in  six.  But  there  is  a  further  ovation  for 
this  heaven-sent  crotchet.  Dr.  M'Clintock,  it  appears, 
has  lately  shown  that  of  the  two  modes  of  practice,  by  the 
forceps,  and  by  craniotomy,  the  latter  is  the  safer  for  the 
mother !  But  we  think  we  remember  Dr.  Churchill,  in 
his  Practice  of  Midwifery,  shows  quite  the  contrary.  And 
we  think  we  also  remember  that  at  the  Rotunda,  from 
1851  to  1854,  in  cases  where  chloroform  was  administered, 
out  of  82  forceps  cases,  only  four  mothers  died,  whereas  out 
of  38  crotchet  cases,  eight  died,  or  five  times  the  mortality  ! 
M.  Stolz  operated  in  1855.  This  was  the  sixth  case  in 
which  he  performed  the  Ca3sarean  section,  being  in  four 
instances  successful  both  as  regards  mother  and  child, 
and  with  safety  to  the  child  in  the  other  two.  In  the  last 
case,  the  operation  had  been  previously  performed  by  Dr. 
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Bach  of  Strasbourg,  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, three  years  previously.  He  enumerates  fourteen 
well  authenticated  cases  in  which  the  Osesarean  operation 
hasf  been  twice  successfully  made  upon  the  same  patient. 
In  two  of  them,  the  operation  was  performed  three  times, 
the  mother  not  surviving  the  third.  In  one  of  the  cases, 
the  operation  was  performed  with  complete  success  lour 
times.  M.  Stolz  gives  the  names  of  the  operators  with 
the  dates  of  the  o[)erations,  in  all  the  cases.  In  Germany, 
the  Osesarean  is  becoming  quite  a  favourite  operation,  and 
the  success  which  attends  it,  is  gettingyearlymore  and  more. 

Dr.  Genth,  of  Schwalbach,  performed  the  operation  lately 
on  a  rachitic  woman.  Dr.  Wieckel  performed  the  opera- 
tion three  times  on  the  same  woman.  The  mother 
resumed  her  duties  in  fifteen  days  after  the  last  operation. 

In  1851,  M.  Aerschodt  performed  it  in  a  rachitic  woman 
with  safety  to  mother  and  child.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  M.  Sack  also  with  complete  success  to  both. 

Professor  Ghrestien^ states  that,  since  1839,  of  33  opera- 
tions, 26  mothers  were  saved,  and  20  children.  He  sup- 
plies references  to  most  of  them.  He  pays  a  just  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  and  regrets  the  death  of  Capuron, 
the  ablest  champion  of  the  Osesarean  section.^ 
(  Dr.  Merrem  (Aledicin  Zeitung)  operated  with  complete 
success  to  both  parties.  Professor  Simon,  says  the  Presse 
3ledicale  Beige,  has,  within  a  short  period  from  the  pre- 
sent date,  performed  the  Osesarean  operation  twice  success- 
fully at  Liege,  although  it  is  remarked  the  place  is  not 
healthier  than  other  localities,  nor  its  Maternite  better  as 
to  condition,  than  other  places  of  the  kind. 

The  French  as  well  as  the  Germans ;  indeed  most 
European  and  many  American  Obstetricians,  Dewees 
among  the  rest,  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Osesarean 
section,  on  account  of  the  destruction  consequent  on  cra- 
niotomy ;  and  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  practice  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  *^  conscientious  quibble,^'  as  the 
parties  do  not  belong  to  the  Oatholic  Ohurch,  but  is  owing 
to  that  great  law  of  nature  which  even,  whenever  so  grossly 
outraged,  still  tends  to  force  the  human  mind  into  the 
right  channel.  And  surely  British  obstetric  practice 
offends  in  this  respect,  poor  dame  nature  wofully.  But 
it  will  never  last ;  it  outrages  an  unerring  law,  and,  the 
fashion  must  speedily  have  an  end. 

Scarcely  does  a  single  British  author  dwell  upon  the 
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sin  of  killing  the  child  ;  and  all  approach  the  subject  with- 
out any  feelings  of  responsibility,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned. 
Dr.   liigby  says  that  the  Csesarean  operation   is   never         j 
performed  in  this  country  except  where  the  child  cannot         1 
be  brought  into  the  world  (after  mutilation)  in  the  natural  I 

way,   and  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  ♦ 

undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  saving  its  life,  "  it 
being  considered  preferable  to  deliver  the  child  by  perfor- 
ation or  embryotomy,  even  when  known  to  be  alive,  than 
to  expose  the  mother  to  so  much  suffering  and  danger.'" 
That  which  most  surprises  one  in  English  authors  is,  what 
appears  to  us  to  be,  an  absence  of  moral  feeling  in  the 
matter;  for  when  repeated  craniotomy  is  the  question,  one 
would  think  the  most  hardened  would  revolt  from  lending 
themselves  to  its  completion;  and  yet,  except  Denman, 
we  do  not  at  the  present  moment,  recollect  any  one  who 
gives  expression  on  moral  grounds  to  the  opinion  that  it 
should  not  be  repeatedly'performed ;  and  that  the  woman, 
with  whom  such  a  repetition  can  be  necessary,  ought  to 
take  her  share  of  the  risk  by  being  obliged  to  undergo  the 
Csesarean  section. 

He  who  destroys  the  child,  says  Dr.  Churchill,  "  with- 
out due  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  saved,  is  guilty  of  mur- 
der,'' It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  *'  due  evidence"  in  many 
cases  amounts  to  little,  and  that  in  unskilful  hands,  and 
with  impatient  people,  this  kind  of  proceeding  takes  place 
full  often. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  some  cases  Professor 
Murphy  published  in  the  '*  Association  Medical  Journal,"' 
1853,  vol.  i.  p.  229.  We  have  there  evidence  of  a  dis- 
criminating mind,  a  sound  practice,  and  a  conscientious 
candour,  and  have  no  doubt  that  could  we  ascertain 
the  facts  of  many  cases  they  would  show  similar  results. 
Such  cases  themselves,  in  the  hands  of  observers  like 
Dr.  Murphy,  cannot  fail  to  be  turned  to  good  account. 
While  we  feel  satisfied  that  under  any  circumstances 
he  would  not  sacrifice  life  needlessly,  we  are  equally 
convinced  that  the  experience  of  these  cases,  which  he 
so  graphically  describes,  will  make  him  if  possible  think 
more  seriously  of  the  subject  than  ever,  and  possibly  tend 
to  a  practice  which  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands  yet 
unborn.  We  can  only  wish  he  would  turn  his  attention  to 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  pondering  how  much 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  another  world  may  depend  upon 
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the  proper  treatment  of  it,  that  he  would  free  huiiself  from 
tlie  shackles  of  prejudice  which  prevail  so  extensively  in 
this  country,  and  adopt  a  rational,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances a  fairly  advantageous,  but  above  all,  a  sinless 
practice. 

This  able  practitioner  who  has  a  proper  estimate  of 
infantine  life,  and  brings  to  bear  great  practical  experi- 
ence, has  in  one  case  presented  a  living  child  to  a  woman 
who  had  had  seven  previous  ones  born,  the  skulls  of 
several  of  whom  had  been  broken  up  by  the  dreadful 
perforator.  According  to  the  text-books  of  the  day,  we 
must  conclude  that  Dr.  Murphy's  practice  was  very- 
wrong  in  subjecting  this  woman  to  any  great  amount 
of  danger ;  according  to  these  bad  instructors  he  ought 
deliberately,  like  his  predecessors,  to  have  slain  a  child 
without  compunction  or  regret.  His  own  conscience,  how- 
ever, and  the  verdict  of  all  right-thinking  men,  must  con- 
sole him  in  the  knowledge  that  in  discarding  the  ignorant 
and  inhum.an  dogmas^of  the  day,  he  did  his  duty  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  J3iit  let  us  ask  how  these  gentlemen,, 
who  had  previously  killed  the  children  of  this  poor  woman, 
felt  when  they  heard  the  result  of  the  eighth  case?  No 
doubt  the  previous  craniotomy  cases  were  well  cried  up 
about  Camden  Town  as  exquisite  models  of  perfect  mid- 
wifery ;  no  doubt  those  whose  boasting  ought  to  have  been 
their  shame,  recounted  with  great  self-satisfaction,  and 
self-laudation,  their  former  deeds  of  darkness ;  but  if  any 
feeling  remained,  how  must  they  not  have  been  put  to  the 
blush  by  the  above  result  ?  Oh  !  that  we  could  be  led  to 
believe  it  tended  to  a  better  mode  of  practice  on  their  parts. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  hope,  that  had  any  of  these  men 
been  called  to  subsequent  confinements,  they  would  long 
have  hesitated  before,  in  presence  of  the  public,  and  with 
this  last  transaction  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  would 
again  have  used  their  destructive  weapons.  Tlie  lesson 
ought  to  have  been  a  severe  one — would  that  they  could 
profit  by  it ! 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  stated  by  Dr.  Murphy 
to  which  we  would  invite  special  attention,  namely,  those 
of  Impaction  of  the  head.  We  regret  that  the  nature  of 
our  publication  prevents  our  doing  more  than  refer  our 
readers  to  several  of  the  very  remarkable  cases  of  success 
under  most  dangerous  circumstances,  wliich  are  narrated 
by  Dr.  Murphy,  and  which  clearly  demonstrate  how  much 
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can  be  done  by  a  combination  of  patient  skill  with  a  due 
regard  for  ^infant  life.  We  can,  however,  only  allude  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  very  great  he 
considers  his  responsibility  to  be  when  life  is  concerned, 
and  how  a  well  informed  and  conscientious  man  can  over- 
come difficulties  which  to  another,  if  not  less  informed,  at 
least  less  conscientious,  may  appear  msurmountable. 
Many  of  these  cases  we  doubt  not  would,  accordmg  to 
the  directions  of  most  of  our  obstetric  physicians,  have 
come  under  the  axiom  of  Dr.  Churchill,  that  "  lie  who 
destroys  the  child  without  due  evidence  that  it  cannot  be 
saved  IS  guilty  of  murder."  Dr.  Murphy  states  as  the 
result  of  his  experience  that  for  the  class  of  cases  to  be 
met  with  in  London,  *'  the  operation  of  perforation  should 
be  very  seldom  performed.^'  He  considerately  goes  on  to 
say,  *'  I  delay  the  operation  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid 
destroying  the  child/'  If  the  child  can  be  saved  by  the 
forceps  he  uses  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Regarding  ''  premature  labour,"  Dr.  Churchill  need- 
lessly exults  at  the  fact  of  its  having  been  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Protestants.  Amongst  whom,  we  should 
like  to  know,  could  it  be  more  likely  to  obtain  an  existence 
than  amongst  those  who  by  their  own  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice fearlessly  destroy  living  children,  and  make  Christen- 
dom blush  at  their  deeds?  Such  would  be  but  too  glad 
to  originate  any  mode  that  might  render  the  slaughter  less 
in  present  and  after  ages ;  but  the  sneer  at  the  Doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  does  not  tell.  They  did  perfectly  right  to 
pronounce  as  they  did,  under  the  circumstances  that  were 
before  them,  and  with  the  fear,  which  the  habits  of  many 
persons  quite  justified,  viz.  that  the  practice  would  be 
abused,  that  this  mode  of  practice  woidd  be  resorted  to  be- 
fore the  child  was  viable,  and  that  therefore  murder  would  be 
committed.  If  we  want  an  authority  for  this  conclusion 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  Dr.  Churchill's  own  book,  and  there 
we  shall  find  that  if  the  child  cannot  be  born  alive  at  the 
end  of  seven  months,  we  are  to  bring  on  labour  before  the 
child  is  viable.  We  are,  in  fact,  to  procure  abortion  — 
we  had  almost  said  criminal  abortion,  as  defined  in  law. 
Were  these  doctors  alive  at  the  present  day,  they  would 
see  a  complete  justification  of  their  decision,  and  a  proi>f 
of  their  wisdom,  in  the  practice  recommended  by  Dr. 
Churchill  himself.  Speaking  of  cases  wliere  the  circum- 
stances will  of  necessity  prevent  the  child  being  born  alive, 
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be  says,  ''  I  do  not  see  why  abortion  sbould  not  be 
induced  at  an  earlier  period  in  such  cases !''  Surely  not ! 
Aristotle  himself  has  nothing  more  self-complacent.  Nay, 
not  so  much  so.  The  Doctor  is  quite  shocked  that 
'*  even  so  late  as  1827,  on  the  occasion  of  a  memoir  pre- 
sented by  M.  Coste,  demanding  if  it  would  be  allowable 
to  bring  on  labour  prematurely  in  females  labouring 
under  aneurism  of  the  heart,  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Medicine  pronounced  the  question,  "  inconvenient  et  pres- 
que  im morale.^'  Truly  they  must  be  a  naughty  set 
of  boys  at  that  same  academic  ! — but  there  is  "  balm  in 
Gilead'^  yet — there  is  a  good  time  coming — and  perhaps 
some  of  our  own  moral  academies  may  not  consider 
it  either  inconvenient  or  immoral  if  the  demand  be  made, 
**  Whether  it  would  be  allowable  to  bring  on  prema- 
ture labour  in  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-fuddle,  who  positively 
must  go  to  a  royal  ball,  with  '"'  the  last  night's  dose  yet 
reeling  in  her  head,''  or  in  Lady  Mary  Worthless  who 
cannot  continually  be^bored  by  bearing  and  rearing  chil- 
dren when  they  can  be  so  easily  got  rid  of.  No  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  nor  other  Doctors- Catholic,  will  be  found  to 
entertain  such  propositions  unless  to  scout  them.  The 
Fitz-fuddles  and  the  Worthlesses  cannot  apply  to  them  in 
case  of  need.  Neither  to  a  heart  diseased  nor  a  **  mind 
diseased"  will  they  minister  in  any  such  wise. 

We  have  only  in  conclusion  to  say  that  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted except  through  his  writings  with  Dr.  Churchill, 
and  that  these  writings,  always  excepting  the  *'  Crotch- 
etty"  part,  are  well  calculated  to  excite  admiration  by 
their  style  and  learning,  and  the  laborious  investigations 
they  evince  ;  so  that  we  cannot  have  any  personal  feelings 
in  this  painful  discussion.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  have  avoided  remarks  that  may 
not  appear  as  kind  as  could  be  wished;  but  the  subject 
requires  plain  speaking,  and  we  address  ourselves  not  so 
much  to  Dr.  Churchill  in  his  personal  character  as  in  the 
character  of  an  exponent  of  certain  views  of  the  day. 
These  views  are,  we  feel  quite  convinced,  erroneous  and  im- 
moral ;  and  we  fervently  wish  that  they  may  be  changed 
for  others  more  in  accordance  with  religion  and  propriety. 
What  is  called  the  "  common  sense  of  mankind  "  is  but  too 
often  common  nonsense,  especially  when  it  severs  itself  from 
a  religious  and  trusting  hope  in  divine  assistance.  Science 
and  religion  can  go  hand  in  hand — the  connection  between 
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them  is  great  and  indissoluble —but  science  without  religion 
is  pitiable  in  its  arrogance.  It  was  the  '*  common  sense  of 
mankind''  that  made  Eve  ponder  and  then  persuade 
Adam  to  join  his  ''common  sense''  to  hers.  And  yet 
they  had  better  have  obeyed  the  law.  "  It  was  the  common 
sense"  of  the  Israelites  also  that  set  up  the  golden  calf  in 
the  absence  of  their  leader ;  and  yet  they  had  better  have 
been  trusting  and  obedient.  It  was  "common  sense"  too 
that  dictated  the  happy  thought  to  ''make ^  a  city  and  a 
tower,  the  top  of  which  may  reach  to  heaven,"  and  we  know 
the  result.  In  later  days  too,  it  was  the  "  common  sense  " 
of  mankind,  in  the  unhappy  days  of  France,  that  dashed 
religion  from  her  throne  and  set  up  and  worshipped  the 
"  Goddess  of  Reason,"  and  we  know  the  penalty  which 
"  the  reign  of  terror  "  inflicted : — and  now  in  our  own  im- 
mediate times  the  "common  sense"  of  mankind  has 
given  us  in  this  country  our  "  Goddess  of  Reason  " — 
religious  feeling  in  the  matter  being  dethroned — to  be 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  craniotomy  !  would  that  we 
may  soon  see  the  end  of  it. 

The  statistics  of  Dr.  Churchiirs  own  showing — were  we 
inclined  to  rely  solely  on  statistics  in  such  a  matter — 
should  with  all  just  men  banish  craniotomy  for  ever  from 
the  land,  in  the  cases  of  living  children.  We  are  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  woi'ld  in  obstetric  surgery  ; — our  sur- 
gical operations  in  midwifery  will  stand  no  comparison  for  a 
moment  with  those  of  other  countries  ;  and  we  believe  that 
many  men  in  great  practice  would  be  unable  to  perform 
the  ordinary  Csosarean  section  with  even  moderately  decent 
skill.  Let  our  countrymen  mend  their  hands  and 
their  morals  regarding  this  proceeding  ;— let  them,  as  in 
Sicily,  not  be  allowed  to  pass  an  examination  before  they 
can  perform  the  operation  on  the  dead  subject  with  dex- 
terity and  propriety;  audit  may  lead  to  the  saving  of  very 
many  lives,  to  the  saving  of  some,  mayhap,  whose  deeds 
of  beneficence  and  philanthropy  may,  under  Divine 
Providence,  shed  a  lustre  on  mankind. 
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Art.    IV. — 1.    The  Legal  Observer,  for    May    and    August,    1858. 
Loudon  :  Butterworth. 

2.   Tlie  Juristy  1858.     London,  Stevens  aud  Norton. 

IN  this  country  the  judges  very  strongly  influence  and 
reflect  the  character  of  the  age.  They  have  constant 
occasions  to  address  the  people  in  public  courts  upon  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  to  touch  upon  all  sorts  of  topics, 
and  they  speak  with  such  authority,  and  their  words  are 
listened  to  with  such  reverence,  as  to  have  the  greatest 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  since  for  this  xqyj  reason  they 
are  always  chosen  with  great  care,  they  are  sure  to  repre- 
sent very  faithfully  the  pervading  tone  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. Thus  it  was  when  Yelverton  used  to  entrap  priests 
into  the  confession  which  would  imperil  their  lives  under 
the  penal  laws,  and  say,  with  a  sardonic  chuckle,  "  I 
warrant  you  they'll  not  deny  their  orders."  Thus  it  was 
when  the  mean  spirit  of  Scroggs  yielded  to  the  savage 
bigotry,  at  which  his  own  sense  revolted,  and  allowed 
innocent  men  to^  be  sacrificed  before  him  until  the  tide 
had  turned,  and  it  was  safe  to  go  against  it.  Thus  it  was 
even  in  times  almost  our  own — the  times  of  Lord  Eldon — 
when  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  could  not  give  judg- 
ment in  a  case  as  to  a  sale  of  some  sugars,  without  having 
a  fling  at  the  equivocations  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  it  has 
been,  even  in  our  own  times,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
the  late  Baron  Alderson,  in  giving  judgment  on  the  case 
of  Alderman  Solomons,  as  to  the  words  of  the  oath,  **  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  took  pains  to  set  forth 
that  they  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  publication  of  a 
Jesuit  treatise  on  *'  mental  reserve."  There  have  been 
great  changes,  no  doubt,  from  the  age  of  Yelverton  to 
that  of  Alderson  ;  but  alas  !  something  of  the  old  spirit 
still  survived. 

The  deaths  of  Alderson  and  Maule,  the  retirements  of 
Parke  and  Coleridge,  the  recent  appointments  of  Willes 
and  Bramwell,  Channell,  Hill,  and  Byles,  have  so  largely 
altered  the  constitution  of  the  bench,  as  very  much  to 
change  its  character ;  and  indeed,  within  the  recollection 
of  the  writer,  the  bench  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  not 
a  single  judge  remaining  now  on  the  bench  who  sat  upon 
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it  at  the  period  when  these  reminiscences  commenced— a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
judicial  career  of  that  accomphshed  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge.  Judges  like  Coleridge  and  Alderson  may  be 
said  to  have  embodied  the  conventionality  of  the  age;  they 
were  complete  impersonations  of  severe  propriety,  rever- 
encing whatever  was  established,  attached  to  **  Church 
and  State/'  bred  up  in  all  the  traditions  of  the  establish- 
ment. They  were  both  of  them  great  scholars,  Alderson 
a  **  senior  wrangler' '  of  Cambridge,  Coleridge  a  *'  double 
first  class"  of  Oxford;  and  as  they  were,  at  the  time  they 
passed  away,  the  senior  puisne  judges,  they  might  be 
taken  together  as  very  well  representing  the  character, 
both  of  the  English  Bench  and  the  English  Universities. 
They  respectively  presented  most  completely  the  different 
results  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  systems  of  educa- 
tion. Alderson's  mind  was  dry,  hard,  intellect ;  Coleridge's 
mind  was  far  more  enriched  with  learning,  and  far  more 
highly  cultured.  ^  They  were  both  of  them  men  who  might 
seem  born  to  be  judges,  with  a  thoroughly  judicial  cast  of 
mind ;  but  for  that  union  of  dignity  and  urbanity,  which 
so  admirably  adorn  the  judicial  character,,  Coleridge  was 
unequalled ;  and  there  is  no  one  we  can  compare  with 
him  in  that  respect  save  one  who  was  fourteen  years  liis 
colleague,  that  most  admirable  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Erie. 
But  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  dignity  of  the 
two  men ;  in  Coleridge  it  was  more  classical — in  Erie 
more  natural ;  in  the  one  it  was  the  official  dignity  of  the 
judge ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  native  dignity  of  the  man.  Pro- 
bably, take  him  all  in  all,  abating  a  little  English  obsti- 
nacy, Mr.  Justice  Erie  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
perfection  of  the  judicial  character;  and  certainly  he  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  generally  esteemed  as  the  best  of 
our  judges.^  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
these  two  judges,  to  state  a  simple  fact,  that  the  writer, 
who  has  known  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  on  the  bench  twenty 
years,  and  Mr.  Justice  Erie  fourteen,  and  having  practised 
much  before  both  of  them  at  chambers,  where  the  judicial 
character  is  best  tested,  can  safely  state  that  he  never 
knew  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  for  an  instant  lose  his  temper, 
and  knew  Mr.  Justice  Erie  do  so  only  once;  which  is  far 
more  than  could  be  said  of  any  other  judge  who  has  sat  on 
the  bench  certainly  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Amongst  the  thirty  judges  who  have  sat  on  the  bench 
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during  that  period,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  stand  out  in 
one's  recollection  as  men  of  real  mark  or  note,  or  out  of 
the  common  character  of  men.  The  law  is  essentially 
traditional,  and  lawyers  are,  as  a  body,  particularly  con- 
ventional ;  and  it  was  only  the  dignity  and  accomplishments 
of  Coleridge  which  at  all  distinguished  him  from^  all  the 
rest  of  his  colleagues.  Until  we  come  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  there 
was  only  one  other  judge  worthy  of  note,  and  that  was  Mr, 
Justice  Maule.  We  except,  of  course,  that  most  marvel- 
lous man,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  vast  abilities  have  long 
raised  him  far  above  the  rank  of  mere  judges,  and  classed 
him  among  the  greatest  of  chancellors,  orators,  and 
statesmen.  In  Lord  Denman's  mental  ability  there  was 
nothing  great,  and  his  moral  character  was  alloyed  by  that 
love  of  popularity — a  mere  form  of  vanity — most  pernicious 
in  the  judicial  character,  and  which  has  been  lamentably 
witnessed  in  his  successor.  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord 
Wensleydale  were,  and.  are,  and  never  could  be  anything 
but  mere  lawyers  ;  in  natural  vigour  of  mind,  resembling 
Maule  and  Erie,  but  differing  greatly  in  this,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  their  mental  character  beyond  mere  vigour 
and  power,  to  attract  attention  ;  whereas  in  Maule  and  Erie 
there  was  an  originality  very  observable  in  a  judicial  mind. 
And  this  was  especially  the  case  with  Maule.  His  judicial 
power  of  mind  was  well  known  before  he  sat  on  the 
bench.  We  remember,  for  instance,  that  Baron  Parke, 
speaking  of  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  certain 
case,  publicly  stated  in  a  subsequent  case,  that  the 
learned  argument  of  Mr.  Maule  (then  at  tlie  bar)  had  con- 
vinced him  that  their  decision  in  the  former  case  was 
wrong,  and  it  was  accordingly  overruled.  This  was  a 
flattering  testimony  from  such  a  judge  as  Baron  Parke  to 
the  superior  powers  of  Baron  Maule<^  mind. 

**  Great  let  us  call  him,  for  he  conquered  me." 

And  yet  one  could  hardly  institute  a  comparison  between 
them.  Their  minds  indeed  had  this  in  common,  (although 
no  doubt  there  were  many  distinguishing  traits,)  a  rugged 
kind  of  strength  and  vigour;  but  the  mind  of  Baron  Maule 
was  far  more  elastic  on  the  one  hand,  and  more  tending  to 
get  at  the  substantial  verity,  and  go  to  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  a  case,  than  that  of  Baron  Parke,  who  was  far 
more  attached  to  forms. 
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In  subtlety  of  mind  these  /^reat  intellects  all  yielded  to 
the  late  Lord  Abinger,  who  for  some  years  presided  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  where  sat  Parke  and  Alderson  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  making  it  a  very  *'  strong''  court. 
Maule  sat  there  first,  but  did  not  sit  there  long,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  Lord  Cranworth,  then  Baron  Rolfe, 
whose  admirable  judicial  qualities  were  there  first  recog- 
nized and  exercised,  and  ripened  for  the  lofty  functions  of 
the  Chancellorship."-'"  Lord  Abinger  was  "Mr.  Subtle"  in 
*'  Ten  Thousand  a  Year/'  where  he  is  admirably  portrayed 
and  contrasted  with  his  predecessor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
with  Lord  Brougham.  There  was  nothing  original  in  his 
mind,  notwithstanding  its  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  which 
lent  him  great  felicity  of  illustration;  as  where  in  a  case 
in  which  he  differed  from  his  colleagues  in  holding  that 
assignees  in  bankruptcy  could  not  .sue  upon  a  certain 
contract,  he  illustrated  his  argument  thus: — **  Con- 
tracts must  be  mutual :  now  reverse  the  case,  and 
suppose  a  contract  wnth  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  a  novel, 
would  the  bookseller  like  a  novel  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  assignees ?"t  Iii  this  great  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion the  mind  of  Maule  more  resembled  than  any  of  his 
colleagues  that  of  Lord  Abinger,  and  it  is  a  facility  which 
always  marks  the  possession  of  great  play  of  mental  power. 
It  is  a  very  rare  quality.  No  other  of  the  judges  of  the 
last  twenty  years  could  be  compared  with  either  of  these 
in  that  respect,  not  even  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  of  whom,  by  the 
bye,  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  mind,  hke  Maule's,  has 
one  only  defect,— that  it  is  not  guich.  In  that  respect 
perhaps  no  judge  could  be  compared  with  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell,  (the  present  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,)  whose 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  utterly  the  depth  of 
Maule's  or  Erie's. 

The  mental  character  of  Cresswell  resembles  that  of 
Coleridge  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  purely  conventional ; 
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*  For  clearness  of  intellect,  and  excellent  common  sense,  he  was 
not  surpassed  upon  the  Common  Law  Bench.  But  among  the 
Equity  Judges  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  one  above  all  others 
(after  Lord  Lyndhurst)  whom  the  profession  would  probably  place 
highest,  is  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  of  whom  there  is  a  most 
able  sketch  in  the  Legal  Observer  for  August. 

t  Gibson  v.  Carnithers,  8,  Meeson  and  Welsley's  Reports. 
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and  on  any  doubtful  question,  the  different  tendencies  of 
their  minds  from  those  of  Erie  or  Maule  would  be  per- 
ceived in  this,  that  the  former  would  prefer  reasoning  from 
positive  law ;  the  other  would  exercise  with  infinitely 
greater  vigour  tlie  reasoning  on  natural  justice.  Cresswell 
would  quote  cases;  Coleridge  would  cite  the  civil  law; 
Maule  and  Erie  loved  rather  to  wrestle  with  the  substan- 
tial truth  and  substance  of  the  case.  The  mind  of  Mr. 
Justice  Cresswell  is  far  more  severe  than  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Erie.  They  sat  for  some  time  together  in  the  court  of 
Commou  Pleas,  and  their  dilferent  character  of  mind  led 
them,  curiously  enough,  again  and  again,  to  opposite  con- 
clusions in  cases  of  a  class  which,  more  than  most  others, 
involve  moral  questions — cases  as  to  the  occasions  which 
privilege  any  communication  otherwise  legally  actionable 
as  defamatory. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Erie  always  leant  in  favour  of  pri- 
vilege, Cresswell  always  against  it;  while  the  feeble  mind 
of  Coltmau  oscillatecl  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
That  Erie  was  right  is  clear  from  this,  that  on  all  occasions 
he  was  supported  by  the  chief,  the  learned  and  venerable 
Tindal,  who  more  than  any  other  judge  of  the  present 
century  seemed  to  represent  and  to  recall,  in  figure,  man- 
ner, character,  countenance,  and  voice,  the  old  English 
judges  of  ancient  times.  There  was  something  quaint  and 
antique  about  him  ;  he  belonged  to  a  generation  of  judges 
now  for  ever  passed  away.  He  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
venerable,  and  as  much  revered  as  beloved.  He  had  a 
quiet  vein  of  humour  thoroughly  English.  ^  In  the  heat  of 
argument  a  counsel  had  said,  that  to  decide  against  his 
view,  would  be  to  "  shake  the  pillars  of  the  law'^  and  con- 
stitution. The  old  Chief  Justice  began  his  judgment 
thus  :  **  I  think  we  may  venture  to  overrule  this  demurrer 
without  running  any  danger  of  shaking  the  pillars  of  the 
law  and  constitution. '^  And  the  tone  was  humour  itself. 
There  was  nothing  great  or  original  in  the  character  of 
Tindal's  mind,  but  he  was  learned,  and  his  character  was 
venerable,  and  on  that  account  he  was  much  looked  up 
to  by  the  public  and  respected  by  the  government,  who 
usually  put  him  at  the  head  of  special  commissions,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  trial  of  the  Chartists  at  Newport. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  recent 
changes  the  intellectual  might  of  the  bench  centered 
chiefly  in  Maule  and  Erie.     And  they  truly  were  men 
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of  mark  and  might.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis  use  to  say 
that  he  knew  no  one  who  so  thoroughly  eviscerated  a  case 
and  extracted  all  its  bearings,  as  Mr.  Justice  Maule.  The 
learned  judge  was  eminently  judicial  m  his  demeanour, 
and  had  one  judicial  attribute  which  many  judges  ignore 
or  neglect— he  could  listen.  So  quietly,  and  with  such 
imperturbable  composure,  indeed  did  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
listen,  that  one  might  sometimes  imagine  that  he  was 
not  following  the  argument ;  a  conclusion  from  which  sooner 
or  later  the  auditor  would  certainly  be  very  strikingly 
awakened  by  some  remark,  the  searching  shrewdness  of 
which  showed  how  that  massive  and  immoveable  looking 
head  had  been  as  deeply  as  patiently  occupied,  and  how 
well  (though  slowly)  that  powerful  mind  was  working  its 
way  to  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  case.  ^  We  say 
slowly  ;  not  that  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  slower  in  percep- 
tion, probably,  than  some  who  might  seem  quicker,  but 
because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  first  perception,  and 
waited  to  exercise  his  rare  faculty  of  profound  penetration. 
He  would  sound  and  fathom  the  depths  of  a  case,  and  turn 
it  inside  out,  (so  to  *speak),  before  he  would  express  any 
opinion  ;  and,  being  wholly  free  from  that  vanity  which  is 
so  besetting  a  sin  of  many  judicial  minds,  and  prompts 
judges  sometimes  to  run  a  race  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  bar,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  quickness  of  perception, 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  slow  to  make  an  observation  in- 
volving any  opinion,  and  was  as  patient  as  he  was  pro- 
found ;  but  when  he  did  express  an  opinion,  it  was  with 
such  weight,  that  it  was  one  which,  almost  infallibly  might 
indicate  the  judgment  of  the  court.  One  who  has  sat  in 
the  Common  Pleas  for  years  assures  us  that  he  does  not 
remember  Mr.  J.  Maule  once  committing  himself  to  any 
hasty  or  inconsiderate  dictum. 

Most  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule's  judicial  decisions,  almost  all 
important  cases,  are  recorded  in  the  learned  Reports  of 
''Manning  and  Grainger."  Here  we  may  introduce  two  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes  we  have  heard  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Manning,  whose  learned 
notes  to  his  Reports,  every  legal  reader  will  remember. 
"  My  brother  Manning,"  observed  Mr.  Justice  Maule, 
"  writes  long  notes,  to  show  that  our  decisions  are  wrong." 
On  one  occasion,  Alanning  was  arguing  upon  a  bill  of 
exchange  case,  and  cited  a  case  from  the  year  books. 
*'Have  you  any  more   modern   authority,"    asked  Mr. 
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Justice  Maule,  with  a  quiet  gravity,  but  latent  irony, 
perfectly  irresistible.  "  There  is  a  case  in  East's""'  lie- 
ports,  my  Lord/'  **Ah,  well,  brother,  let  us  have  that 
by  all  means,"  said  the  learned  Judge,  in  a  cheery  good- 
humoured  way,  inexpressibly  amusing. 

In  Hilary  Term,  1840,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench  in  the  Common  Pleas,  (then  presided  over  by 
the  venerable  Tindal),  as  junior  puisne  to  Bosanquet,  J., 
and  Erskine,  J.,  (most  ordinary  men),  and  there  he  sab 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  destined  before  long  to  see 
the  court  entirely  reconstituted,  and  to  be  presided  over 
by  two  other  chief  justices,  himselt*  during  most  of  the  time 
the  senior  puisne  judge,  and  looked  up  to  by  Wilde  and 
Jervis  as  he  had  been  regarded  by  the  Chief  Justice  Tindal, 
as  the  main  pillar  of  the  court.  At  the  time  when  he  first 
took  his  seat  there,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  had  hardly  among 
his  brethren  an  intellectual  equal,  and  certainly  he  never 
had  an  intellectual  superior,  even  although  he  soon  had  for 
his  colleague  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell.  It  is  invidious  to 
draw  comparisons  between  judges,  one  of  whom  is  still 
living,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  observed,  that  if  Cresswell 
was  more  quick,  Maule  was  more  profound,  and  cogitated 
a  subject  more  deeply. 

It  was  in  Trinity  Term,  1842,  that  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
had  for  a  colleague,  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how,  from  that  time  forward,  his  judicial 
qualities  appeared  to  display  and  develop  themselves, 
whether  from  his  now  occupying  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion in  his  court,  or  from  the  impulse  given  to  a  nature 
perhaps  constitutionally  sluggish,  by  [the  presence  of  so 
keen  and  clear-headed  a  coadjutor.  It  has  occurred  to 
some,  that  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  in  cast  of  countenance  and 
character,  a  good  deal  resembled  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that 
it  required  the  presence  of  a  rival  to  move  him  to  the  full 
exertion  of  his  great  mental  powers.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
upon  the  advent  of  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  appeared  to  throw  it.-elf  more  out,  so 
to  speak,  than  it  had  done  before  ;  and  this  is  observable 
in  almost  the  very  first  case  of  any  importance  they  heard 
together,  and  which  was  the  first  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  delivered  anything  like  an  elaborate  judgment. 


*  Before  Lord  Ellenborough. 
VOL.  XLV.-No.  LXXXIX. 
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So  again,  in  a  caso  where  tlie  learned  Judge  commenced 
his  judgment  adversely  to  the  defendant  in  these  terms : 
**  The  defendant  appears  to  have  made  a  hard  bargain 
with  persons  better  acquainted  than  himself,  with  the 
terms  on  which  such  services  were  to  be  obtained.  It  is 
clear  that  they  could  not  get  another  surgeon  upon  the 
same  terms  as  they  had  made  with  the  defendant.  That 
could  be  no  defence  at  the  trial,  and  his  counsel  set  up 
several  defences  which  he  would  never  have  thought  of.'' 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  never  let  an  opportunity  escape  him  of 
enhvening  his  judicial  gravity  by  his  dryness  of  humour. 
Thus,  in  the  well  known  case  as  to  covenants  restrictive 
of  trade,  the  business  being  that  of  a  baker,  Maule  in  his 
judgment,  niade  merry  with  an  extreme  supposition  of 
counsel  arguendo,  "  If  we  are  to  give  the  contrast  a  rea- 
sonable construction,  it  will  probably  exclude  the  some- 
what exaggerated  case  that  has  been  put  of  this  baker 
and  some  of  his  old  customers,  becoming  the  sole  inhabi- 
tants of  some  wilderness  where  bread  would  be  procurable 
only  from  him.''  ^  Thelearned  Judge  had  a  peculiarly  terse 
way  of  deahng  with  any  purely  technical  objection.  "  The 
notice  does  not  state"  (urged  counsel)  *'  to  whom  posses- 
sion is  to  be  given."  "  Let  the  defendant  walk  out,^' 
said  the  learned  Judge,  **  the  right  person,  no  doubt, 
will  take  possession."  In  this  union  of  quaintness,  terse- 
ness, and  strong  good  sense,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  often 
reminded  us  of  the  old  Judges  of  the  age  of  the  Year- 
books. 

It  is  remarkable  in  how  few  cases  there  was  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Common  Pleas  while  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  sat  there,  which  we  cannot  help  ascribing,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  ascendancy  his  powerful  intellect 
acquired,  and  the  respect  entertained  for  it  by  his  chief 
and  his  colleagues.  During  the  time  of  Chief  Justice 
Tindal,  he  differed  from  Mr.  Justice  Maule  only  once, 
and  that  was  in  a  case  of  a  novel,  curious,  and  difficult 
character,''*  and  one  in  which  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Jus- 

*  Barradaile  v.  Hunter,  5.  M.  and  G.,  639,  where  the  question, 
was,  whether  a  life  policy,  with  the  usual  proviso,  in  case  the 
deceased  died  by  his  own  hands,  was  avoided  by  his  voluntary 
suicide,  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  majority  of  the  court  held 
that  it  was;  Mr.  Justice  Maule's  judgment  is  a  happy  illustration 
of  his  judicial  stjle. 
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tice  Maiile,  was  supported  by  his  colleagues,  the  other  two 
puisne  Judges,  and  ultimately,  in  a  similar  case  by  a  court 
of  error.  The  cases  as  to  what  constitutes  a  privileged 
communication,  in  which  Tinda',  O.J.,  and  Erie  J.  (who 
for  a  short  period  was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule) 
differed  from  Coltman  J.,  and  Cresswell  J.,  were  heard  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  and  in  a  case  which 
arose  some  years  afterwards,  Somerville  v.  Hawkins,  10. 
M.  and  G.,  589,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  delivered  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  comprising  Cresswell  J.  and  Coltman 
J.,  and  presided  over  by  him,"'  upholding  the  opinion 
which  had  been  taken  by.  Tindal  J.  and  Erie  J.,  and 
which  therefore  may  be  taken  to  have  been  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  law  on  this  important  subject. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Justice  Maule  had  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman  for  his  colleague,  and  in  glancing  over  tlie 
reports  of  that  period  our  eyes  fell  upon  a  few  lines  which 
perhaps  may  illustrate  very  well  the  contrast  between  the 
hesitating  manner  of  Coltman  and  the  bolder  and  more 
vigorous  tone  of  Mr.^Justice  Maule.  "  I  think  there  was 
evidence  from  which  the  jury,  if  the  point  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  might  have  concluded  that  the  piece  of 
land  in  question  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hall  Close.*' 
Such  was  the  cautious,  guarded  style  of  Coltman.  **  That 
the  locus  in  quo  is  properly  described  as  Hall  Close  is  a 
matter-of-fact  about  which  no  reasonable  man  can  have 
any  doubt."  That  was  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Maule. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  a  man  of  learning,  although  he 
never  made  a  parade  of  it,  and  was  rather  disposed  to  be 
sarcastic  upon  any  display  of  it  in  others;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  reading,  and  when  the  proper  opportunity 
arose,  he  could  adduce  an  apt  illustration  either  from  legal 
law  or  from  general  literature;  as  when  in  a  case  of  a  special 
demurrer  for  the  use  of  an  initial  letter  instead  of  a  name, 
he  observed  that  Sully,  in  his  Memoirs,  made  mention  of 
a  French  nobleman,  at  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  named 
Fran9ois  d'O,  Lord  of  Fresnes,  so  that  it  would  seem  that 
a  name  might  consist  of  a  single  letter.  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  learned  Judge  added  a  more  facetious  illus- 
tration from  his  own  experience.     "  I  once  had  a  police- 


*  Someryille  x>.  Hawkins,  10.  C.  B.,  583. 
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man  before  me,"  (he  said,)  "  who  said  he  belon<?ed  to  the 
hen  (N.)  division.  It  was  sometime  before  I  discovered 
that  he  did  not  alhide  to  the  bird  so  called."  What  gave 
greater  effect  to  Maule's  witticism  was,  ^  that  from  the 
imperturbable  gravity  with  which  he  invariably  spoke,  no 
one  could  expect  a  joke,  and  it  fell  all  the  more  racily  on 
the  ear  when  it  came,  as  when  he  deprecated  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  use  of  the  word  b— ■— y  by  per- 
sons in  the  defendant's  low  station  of  life  :  "  They  use  the 
phrase,"  (said  his  Lordship,)  "just  as  a  pleader  does  the 
word  certain.      A  special  pleader  would  say,  *  a  certain 

horse;'  the  defendant  would   say,    'ab y  horse,'  no 

more  meaning  being  attached  to  the  one  expression  than 
to  the  other."  No  one  who  has  not  heard  these  facetiae 
of  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  can  realize  the  rich  effect  they  had, 
and  the  hearty  laughter  they  occasioned  ;  for  of  him,  it 
might  be  said,  that  (though  he  never  laughed  himself) 
he  was  the  cause  of  laughter  in  others. 

There  was  one  thing  very  remarkable  in  Air.  Justice 
Maule,  the  felicity  with  which  he  put  illustrations  to  con- 
vey his  meaning,  usually  with  some  dash  of  his  character- 
istic humour.  Thus,  where  the  question  was  whether  the 
declaration  in  case  for  fraud  disclosed  sufficient  damage 
to  sustain  an  action,  *'  Suppose  that  upon  the  sale  of  a 
horse,  the  representation  were  that  the  horse  had  two  eyes, 
when  in  fact  he  had  but  one,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  horse  was  of  less  value,  without  stating 
how  that  defect  lessened  the  value  of  the  horse?"  On 
another  occasion,  in  a  similar  action,  he  observed  to  show 
that  matters  open  to  the  sight  could  scarcely  be  the  sub- 
ject of  warranty.  *'  Can  you  be  allowed  to  show  a  war- 
ranty, that  a  blind  horse,  which  the  purchaser  has  had  upon 
view,  has  good  eyesight,  or  that  a  sack  of  peas,  shown  to 
the  buyer,  is  a  sack  of  beans?"  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
always  put  his  points  with  singular  terseness  and  clear- 
ness. **  If  a  lot  purporting  to  consist  of  twenty  yards, 
were  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  lot 
contained  only  nineteen  yards  and  a  half,  it  does  not 
seem  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  purchaser 
might  deduct  the  value  of  the  half  yard."  An  opinion, 
which,  as  usual,  indicated  ,the  ultimate  judgment  of  the 
court. 

Not  merely  was  Mr.  Justice  Maule  remarkable  for  the 
way  ni  which  he  took  distinctions  at  once  subtle  and  sub- 
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stantial,  but  for  the  wonderful  faculty  he  had  of  ekicklatino:  a 
question.     His  utterance  was  slow  and  deliberate,  and  did 
not  indicate   what  probably  he  did  not  possess,  a  very 
rapid  power  of  perception   or  of  cogitation ;  but  when  he 
had  grasped  the  question,  the  manner  in  which  he  expound- 
ed it  was  masterly,  and  more  luminous,  more  exhaustive 
in  its  effect   than  any  other  judge,  except  perhaps   Mr. 
Justice  Erie  and  Mr.  Justice   Cresswell.     He  explained 
and  cleared  up  a  matter  so  satisfactorily  that  the  dullest 
person  could  understand  it,  and  this  without  the  want  or 
the  waste  of  a  word,  with  equal  terseness  and  fulness,  a 
terseness  of  expression,  fulness  and  clearness  of  explana- 
tion hardly  equalled,  assuredly  not  exceeded,  by  any  judge 
who  has  ever  sat  on  the  bench  in  our  time.     It  was  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  that  he  never  threw 
away  a  word.  His  very  flashes  of  humour  were  not  wasted ; 
they  were  always  used  to  convey  an  iUustration  or  to  veil  a 
rebuke.     He  never  lapsed  into  loquacity.     This  we  regret 
to  say  was  a  trait  whijgh,  although  he  shared  it  with  seve- 
ral of  our  judges,  (all  our  best  ones,)  distinguished  him 
eminently  from  many,  we  fear  we  might  say  most  of  them. 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  severely  judicial, 
and  never  appeared  disturbed  by  any  of  the  feelings  of  the 
man.     He  marked  his  contempt  on  all  occasions,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  for  any  disposition  to  deviate  from 
general  principles  and  rules  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  par- 
ticular acts  or  obtaining  exceptional  advantages.     Thus, 
in  the  remarkable  case  of  Macdonnell  v.  Evans,  11,  C.B. 
943,  he  said:  *'  As  to  testing  the  memory  of  the  witness," 
(by  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  document  in 
the  power  of  a  party  to  produce,)  "  I  have  been  unable  to 
follow  all  that  has  been  said  upon  that  subject.     General 
rules  of  evidence  are  not  to  be  superseded  whenever  it  may 
be  thought  that  a  witness's  memory  may  be  better  tested 
by  violating  than  by  observing  them."     In  this  respect  the 
judicial  character  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  like  that  ot 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  or  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  Mr.  Justice 
Channell,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  or  Mr.  Justice  Willes, 
and  of  course  resembled  any  purely  judicial  mind,  still  it 
was  rendered  a  marked  trait  in  his  mind  by  the  tone  of 
sarcasm  or  spirit  of  humour  with  which  he  gave  it  expres- 
sion.    Hence  he  never  homilized,  as  other  judges  do  on 
the  criminal  bench.     He  did  his  best  to  administer  the 
lawas  he  found  it,  and  would  be  sarcastic  ou  occasion 
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upon  any  absnrdity  in  it,  as  in  liis  celebrated  strictnres  on 
the  law  of  bigamy  as  connected  with  the  state  of  the  law  of 
divorce,  strictures  which  may  have  given  its  first  impulse 
to  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  alteration  of  the  latter 
law."'-'  But  he  never  expressed  any  strong  feelings  one  way 
or  another,  and  never  affected  either  strength  of  indigna- 
tion or  warmth  of  sympathy.  Not  that  he  was  deficient  in 
humanity,  or  wanting  in  human  feelings  ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  already  intimated,  his  nature  was  warm,  cordial,  and 
social,  but  he  had  a  hearty  hatred  of  all  parade  or  display, 
or  of  any  appearance  of  sentiment  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  his  very  sense  of  the  humorous  rendered  him 
keenly  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  it.  Mr.  Justice  Maule's 
mind  certainly  was  less  reverent  than  racy.  Thus  when 
on  one  occasion  examining  a  ploughboy  on  the  bench,  to 
see  if  he  understood  the  nature  of  an  oath,  he  put  the 
common  question,  **  Where  shall  you  go  to  when  you  die, 
my  boy?"  The  bumpkin  answered,  "  Fz  sure  I  don't 
know,  Zur."  "No  more  do  I,  boy,"  said  the  judge.  Such 
an  incident  would  never  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  a 
Coleridge  or  a  Cresswell.  While  Maule  sat  in  the  Pleas 
his  occasional  lapses  from  strict  propriety  often  scandalized 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis. 

There  might  be  many  illustrations  given  of  the  acuteness 
with  which  Mr.  Justice  Maule  would  penetrate  a  case, 
and  exhibit  a  fallacy  or  a  sophistry.  Thus,  when  the 
question  arose  on  a  declaration  for  giving  a  child  wrong 
medicine,  he  said,  "  for  anything  that  appears  the  child 
may  have  got  better.  The  administering  a  wrong 
medicine,  even  with  a  wrong  intention,  may  have  done  no 
harm,  for  the  child's  condition  may  have  altered,  and  the 
medicine  may  have  done  good.  A  warehouseman  who 
carelessly  lets  fall  a  bale  of  goods  into  the  street,  whereby* 
a  passer  by  is  killed,  might  be  indicted  for  manslaughter  ; 


^  *  This  case  made  some  sensation.  The  prisoner  had  been  con- 
victed of  bigamy  ;  his  first  wife  having  misconducted  herself  and 
deserted  him,  and  the  Lord  Judge  addressed  him,  pointing  out,  in  a 
spirit  of  severe  sarcasm  on  the  state  of  the  law,  that  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed £1000  he  might  have  obtained  a  divorce  and  legally 
remarried,  but  as  he  had  not  that  amount  of  money  he  had  no  right 
to  the  luxury. 
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but  would  he  be  indictable  if  no  one  was  passing  by,  and 
no  harm  was  done  by  the  bale  ?"  Maule  someLimes  ex- 
pressed himself  with  epigrammatic  terseness.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  young  counsel  urged  that  the 
defendant's  duty  was  to  do  the  act  in  question.  ''  Duty, 
to  whom,"  asked  Maule.  -  **  To  himself,"  answered  the 
young  counsel,  confidently  and  firmly.  "Aye,"  said  the 
learned  Judge,  ''some  persons  confine  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  that  class  of  duties."  On  one  occasion,  the 
learned  J udge  alluded  to  the  alia  enormia  of  an  attor- 
ney's bill,  letters,  and  messengers,  «&c. 

There  was  an  imperturbable  gravity  about  the  learned 
Judge  which  enhanced  the  effect  of  his  slowly  matured 
opinion,  and  we  may  add,  also  enhanced  the  effect  of  his 
rich,  dry  humour.  This  vein  of  humour  enlivened  the 
dryest  cases,  and  was  generally  blended  with  sarcasm  or 
irony.  Thus,  he  had  not  sat  long  in  the  Common  Pleas 
before,  in  a  case  as  to  venue,  he  delivered  his  judgment 
thus:  '*  It  is  very  likely  the  plaintiff  thinks  that  great 
prejudice  exists ;  it  is^not  an  uncommon  thing  for  parties  to 
have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  attention  paid  to  their 
own  cases,  or  to  newspaper  editors,  to  attach  an  over  esti- 
mate to  the  effect  produced  by  their  own  paragraphs,  but  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  have 
a  fair  trial."  *'  Husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law," 
said  Serjeant  Byles  arguendo.  ''  Not  always  brother," 
said  Maule.  *'If  a  man  kills  his  wife,  we  call  it  murder,  not 
suicide."  This  reminds  us  of  an  incident  which  occurred 
later  in  his  judicial  career.  A  young  barrister,  having  to 
**  get  over"  an  adverse  decision,  observed  that  it  had  been 
commented  upon  in  the  Jurist  !  *'  Really,''  said  Maule, 
with  a  grim,  and  c  )ndensed  power  of  sarcasm,  which  every 
one  in  court  except  the  jwvemle  advocate  atonce  appreciated. 
-*^Yes,  my  Lord,"  (continued  the  unconscious  man,) 
"  and  it  was  a  very  learned  and  able  article."  *'  Indeed!" 
said  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  with  an  irony  intensely  amusing 
to  every  listener.  **  And  my  Lord,  it  clearly  showed  tlie 
decision  to  be  erroneous  !"  *'  You  don't  say  so!'*  said 
the  learned  judge,  with  an  effect  which,  this  timet  the 
unfortunate  speaker  was  enabled  to  appreciate,  by  the 
burst  of  merriment  which  it  produced.  As  we  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  as  sarcastic,  vye  ought  to  add 
that  his  humour  had  that  unfailing  quality  of  genuine 
humour ;  it  was  eminently  -good  humoured,  and  his  sar- 
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casm  was  never  wounding,  unless  lie  was  provoked  by 
some  appearance  of  unfairness,  as  when  a  counsel  com- 
menced his  address  by  imputing  to  his  antagonist  an 
absurd  argument,  which  it  was  very  easy  to  answer.  He 
said,  *'  nothing  so  iniiniteli}  preposterous,''  thundered  out 
the  learned  judge,  with  an  angry  emphasis,  which  almost 
extinguished  the  erring  advocate  who  had  provoked  it. 
There  was  genuine  good  nature  about  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
which  (albeit  he  could  be  grim  and  gruff  enough  upon 
occasion,)  led  him  to  speak  to  the  bar  in  a  kindly  spirit, 
especially  to  young  men,  provided  they  were  not  presump- 
tuous. To  one  of  them  he  delicately  conveyed  his  sense 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  continuing  his  argument,  by 
saying  in  a  good  humoured  way,  *'  A.h,  well ;  you  had 
better  go  to  a  court  of  error."  To  our  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  I3ovill,  when  he  had  repeatedly  evaded  an  ugly  point 
by  saying,  '1  am  coming  to  that,  my  lord,''  Maule 
drily  observed,  *'Ah,  but  I  perceive,  Mr.  Bovill,  that 
whenever  you  come  to  it  you  are  sure  to  jump  over  it.*' 
During  the  time  when  the  learned  judge  sat  with  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  whose  keen  relish  for  a  jest, 
and  still  more  for  a  sarcasm,  is  so  well  known,  and  who 
had  a  genuine  regard  for  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  the  humour 
of  the  latter,  in  such  congenial  fellowship,  flashed  out  more 
frequently  and  fully  than  it  had  done  before.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  constant  current  of  it  passing  from  Maule  to 
Jervis,  stimulated  and  returned  with  interest  by  the  keen 
wit  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Much  of  this  was  sotto  voce  for 
their  own  private  amusement,  although  sometimes  some 
of  these  familiar  *'  encounters  of  their  wits"  would  be  over- 
heard, (and  were  always  eagerly  received  by  the  listening 
bar,)  but  very  often  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  with  comical 
gravity,  and  an  eye  twinkling  with  mischief,  would  himself 
enjoy  the  publication  of  the  jest,  introducing  it  (as  if  it 
were  a  grave  dictum)  with  the  usual  formula,  "  My 
brother  Maule  has  just  observed  ;"  while  Cress  well  would 
look  half  amused,  half  scandalized  at  the  levity,  and 
Williams  would  laugh  heartily  before  making  another 
plunge  into  the  abyss  of  books  which  lay  beside  him,  and 
which  often,  it^  was  suspected,  stimulated  the  humour  of 
Maule,  or  the  wit  of  Jervis  ;  who,  while  sincerely  respecting 
his  learned  brother  Williams,  in  this  very  much  resembled 
Maule,  that  he  did  not  rely  much  on  book  learning,  and 
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his  research  was  not  purely  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
his  judicial  character. 

Ahhough  the  mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was,  from  its 
strong  good  sense,  always  sufficiently  disposed  to  prefer 
to  the  merely  technical,  that  which  was  the  more  sub- 
stantial, it  was  not  one  of  those  which  are  in  the  least 
inclined  to  tamper  with  or  warp,  rules  and  principles  of 
law  for  the  sake  of  consulting  what  is  called  **  the  sub- 
stantial justice  of  the  case.  His  mind  was  of  far  too 
severe  an  order,  far  too  logical  and  scientific  in  its  cha- 
racter to  lapse  into  any  such  tendency,  the  least  appear- 
ance of  which,  in  others,  he  was  as  ready  to  make  merry 
with  as  his  friend,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  who, 
on  one  occasion,  the  phrase  "  substantial  justice  of  the 
case,''  being  made  use  of  by  one  of  his  learned  friends, 
(now  on  the  bench)  said  with  that  amusing  tone  of  angry 
surprise — which  he   could  so  well  assume — **  Oh,  really 

now,  Mr. I  should  not  have  expected  that  from  youj 

that  is  really  too  bad,'*  a  rebuke  which  the  learned  person 
alluded  to  bowed  to  with  an  equally  amusing  assumption 
of  the  spirit  of  penitence  and  confusion  of  face.  Yet  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  himself,  through  his  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  his  natural  warmth  of  justice,  was  sometimes 
betrayed  into  what  he  regarded  as  a  weakness,  and  once 
laid  himself  open  to  a  characteristic  rebuke  from  his 
colleague,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  having  concluded  his  judgment  by  the  declara- 
tion, delivered  with  the  most  angry  emphasis — "  I  rejoice 
that  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  for  a 
more  atrocious  case  never  occurred.''  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
began  his  judgment  in  his  usual  grave,  imperturbable 
tone,  "  I  concur  in  everything  that  has  fallen  from  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  except  the  last  observation,  for  I 
neither  rejoice  at  nor  regret  any  conclusion  to  which  we 
have  arrived,  and  care  not  whether  it  is  atrocious  or  not," 
a  rebuke  which  the  Chief  Justice  enjoyed  immensely. 

The  finest  display  of  the  argumentative  powers  of  Mr.  J. 
Maule  occurred  in  cases  in  which  he  differed,  as  he  some- 
times did,  even  from  the  majority,  in  a  court  of  error. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of  Berwick  v.  Oswold, 
3  Ed.  B.  670,  (upon^  the  construction  of  a  law,)  in  which 
he,  against  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  comprising  Mar- 
tin, B.  Parke,  B.  Cresswell,  Alderson,  B.  Williams,  J., 
upheld  his  view  of  the  construction  with  his  accustomed 
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power  of  reasoning ;  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  he  was 
snpported  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  the  kite  Lord 
Chief  Jnstice  Jervis,  although  their  opinion  was  adverse  to 
that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  was  affirmed 
There  was  a  characteristic  passage  m  the  judgment  ot 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  '*  you  may  in  such  a  case  (it  the  day 
for  an  election  has  slipped  by,)  supply  it  by  a  mandamus 
to  elect,  but  though  the  court  may  order  an  election  7iiinG 
pro  tunc,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  courts,  or  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  recal  a  day  that  has  passed,  or  make 
a  thing  which  has  happened,  not  to  have  happened 

"  Non  tamen  irritum, 
Quodcumque  retro  est  efficiet.''* 

Toor  Maule,  then,  visibly  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  spoke 
these  words  with  melancholy  emphasis.  Mr.  Justice 
Maule's  judicial  career  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with 
the  year  1855,  and  he  ceased  to  sit  in  court  after  Trinity 
Term  of  that  year.  ^  His  voice  was  capable  of  conveying 
great  depth  of  meaning,  and  of  feeling,  as  when,  in  a  case 
argued  before  hiin  in  a  Court  of  Error,  respecting  a  libel 
by  a  clergyman,  in  a  circular  sent  round  to  his  parish- 
ioners, he  called  for  a  New  Testament,  and  read  a  passage 
in  the  most  expressive  tone. 

In  the  great  case,  (Jeffreys  v.  Boosey,  4  Clarke's  Cas. 
House  of  Lords,)  in  which  the  question  was  one  which  had 
divided  the  courts  for  years,  whether  a  foreigner  had  copy- 
right in  this  country  in  a  work  written  abroad,  the  opinion 
of  Maule,  J.,  in  favour  of  the  foreigner's  right,  was  main- 
tained by  that  learned  judge  and  by  Erie,  J.,  and  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  who  concurred  [in  it,  with  marvellous  breadth 
and  strength  of  reasoning ;  and  although  it  was  overruled 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  all  the  law  lords  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  **  the  ability,  the  acuteness,  and  the 
research,"  with  which  it  had  been  upheld.  Probably  the 
two  former  qualities  were  those  which  must  be  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  whose  mind  was  one  of  those 
which,  relying  on  their  own  inherent  strength  and 
vigour,  argue  from  general  principles  logically  carried 
out,  and  fortify  their  positions  rather  by  weight  of  reasoning 
than  research  into  authorities.     This  it  is  which  perhaps 


*  Ilor.  Carm.  iii.  20,  45. 
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points  out  the  most  remarkable  disti action  between  the 
judgments  or  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  and  those  of 
most  other  eminent  judges  of  our  day  ;  though  in  this 
respect  perhaps  he  resembled  Air.  Justice  Erie,  whose 
mind,  in  native  vigour,  logical  power,  and  judicial  cha- 
racter, most  nearly  approaches  to  his  own. 

After  we  had  written  the  above  it  occurred  to  us  to  look 
to  the  columns  of  our  legal  contemporaries,  and  see  what 
opinion  they  had  expressed  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  in  J  ily,  1855.  The  ''Jurist"  con- 
tented itself  with  describing  him  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  who  had  ever  adorned  the  bench.  The  **  Law 
Times"  entered  into  a  criticism  of  the  learned  judge's 
legal  character,  observing,  **  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  possessed  to  more  than  com- 
mon extent  that  faculty,  so  useful  in  a  judge,  of  rapidly 
discerning  the  real  points  at  issue  in  a  case,  and  seizing 
them  fully  and  comprehensively  ;  clearly  understanding,  he 
was  enabled  clearly  to^ speak,  and  hence  a  peculiarly  terse 
almost  epigrammatic  manner  of  delivering  his  judgments, 
often  with  most  apt  illustration."  The  criticism,  as  far 
as  it  went,  was  ^  well  enough,  though  it  missed^  most  of 
the  peculiar  traits  of  Air.  Justice  Maule's  judicial  mind. 
But  when  the  critic  went  on  to  speak  of  the  learned 
judge  as  prone  too  quickly  to  interrupt  the  counsel,  he 
certainly  mistook  his  subject.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
as  the  writer  remarked,  **  The  learned  judge  was  im- 
patient of  tedious  and  heavy  argument,  and  could  not 
endure  twaddle ;"  but  the  statement  that  he  indulged 
freely  in  interlocutory  dialogue  and  questions,  must  be 
qualified  by  confining  it  to  cases  of  "  tedious  argument" 
and  **  twaddle  ;"  for  when  the  argument  was  worth 
listening  to,  we  maintain  that  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was 
one  of  the  most  patient  listeners  on  the  bench,  and 
remarkably  free  from  that  which  seems  with  some  judges 
the  "  ineradicable  taint"  of  talkativeness.  The  momenta 
man  lapsed  into  **  twaddle,"  or  was  confused  in  argument, 
no  doubt  Mr.  Justice  Maule  would  arouse  or  recal  him  by 
a  *'  poser;"  but  that  was  never  until  he  had  not  only  mas- 
tered the  case  himself,  (so  far  at  least  as  to  know  what  the 
question  was,)  but  he  had  afforded  the  advocate  every 
reasonable  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  The  writer,  who 
both  reported  and  argued  in  the  Common  Fleas  before 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  can  personally  testify  to  this,  and  can 
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state  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  never  remembers  a 
rash  or  inconsiderate  observation  falling  from  hnn  ;  neither 
does  he  ever  remember  his  departing  from  an  opnnon  he 
had  once  expressed:  in  this,  as  in  some  other  traits 
resembling  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  that  although  slow  in  allow- 
ing himself  to  express  an  opinion,  he  was  almost  dogged  in 
adhering  to  it ;  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule  it  might  be  said, 
(what  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Justice  Erie,)  that  he  would 
sometimes,  possibly  from  a  weak  state  of  health,  be  irri- 
tated at  any  opposition  to  it.  Probably  it  was  to  the  state 
of  Mr.  Justice  Manle's  health  that  these  flaws  or  faults  in 
his  judicial  character  should  be  ascribed,  which  was  also 
the  case  with  his  friend,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  And 
altogether  there  never  was  a  judge  who  was  more  free  from 
ill-humour  or  rancour,  or  had  a  more  thoroughly  judicial 
character.  At  the  same  time  there  certainly  never  was  a 
mind  more  free  from  conventionality,  or  a  nature  more 
genuine  or  real  than  his.  And  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  has  seldom  been  upon  the  English  bench  a  more 
eminent  judge  or  a  more  remarkable  man. 

Perhaps  of  those  upon  the  bench  the  man  who  most 
resembles  him  in  his  mental  character,  (after  Mr.  Justice 
Erie,)  is  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.  We  mean  in  a  certain 
freshness  and  unfettered  freedom  of  thought  and  originality 
of  idea,  with  great  vigour  of  mind.  In  one  respect  Bram- 
well, like  Cresswell,  excels  Maule,  that  is  in  quickness  of 
perception.  Indeed  with  him,  as  not  with  Cresswell,  this 
quickness  is  almost  a  fault,  because  not  blended  with  suffi- 
cient patience.  In  this  respect  he  is  very  unlike  Mr.  J. 
Maule,  whom  he  resembles  therefore  rather  in  his  natural 
than  judicial  character.  He  is,  however,  more  than  a  mere 
lawyer,  he  is  an   accomplished   and   liberal-minded  man. 

We  have  heard  that  his  definition  of  ''  blasphemy''  is 
the  reviling  any  other  man's  religion.  He  is  singularly 
racy,  often  pungent,  in  his  remarks ;  and  for  keenness 
of  sarcasm  is  unsurpassed.  His  mental  power  is  great; 
it  is,  however,  rather  analytical  than  synthetical  in  its 
faculty.  It  dissects  better  than  it  combines.  It  is  won- 
derful in  its  detection  of  fallacies  ;  it  wants  the  compre- 
hensive and  constructive  power  which  marks  the  highest 
order  of  intellect. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Willes  is,  now  that  Coleridge  is  gone,  even 
if  he  were  not  before,  the  most  learned  of  our  judges.  Not 
merely  versed  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Ian- 
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guages,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  most  European 
countries,  as  well  as  of  America,  (which  he  has  visited,) 
and  deeply  read  in  the  civil  law,  he  is  in  point  of  learning 
and  ability  no  common  man. 

Like  Mr.  Justice  Hill — the  last  of  the  new  judges,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  law — he  does 
honour  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  We  are  here  naturally 
led  to  the  alteration  in  the  moral  character  of  the  bench 
at  which  we  hinted  at  the  outset.  That  change  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  appointment  of  Maule  :  it  was  vastly  aided 
by  the  elevation  of  Erie — it  was  consummated  by  the 
recent  appointments  of  Bramwell  and  Willes.  Those 
men,  all  men  of  extraordinary  mental  power,  brought  to 
the  bench  a  far  greater  degree  of  originality  and  liberality 
of  mind,  than  had  before  characterized  the  English  judges. 
And  this  it  is  which  mainly  invests  the  subject  of  our 
article  with  interest,  in  a  Catholic  point  of  view. 

It  may  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Catholics  of  this 
country,  that  at  the  era  of  papal  aggression  there  were 
judges  on  the  bench  s6  free  from  bigotry  and  so  careless  of 
popular  prejudice,  as  Erie,  Talfourd,  Jervis,  and  Maule. 
And  it  may  prove  fortunate  for  them  that  there  are  still 
upon  the  bench  judges  like  Erie,  Bramwell,  and  Willes.^ 
Well  was  it  for  the  Norwood  nuns  that  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jervis  tried  their  case  instead  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Campbell ;  and  that  the  rule  for  a  new  trial  was  argued 
before  a  court,  in  which  sat  Talfourd  and  Maule.  Well 
was  it  for  the  Catholics  of  Liverpool  that  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  and  not  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  tried  the  case  of  Darby 
V.  Ousely,  and  told  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  who  had 
libelled  Darby,  as  a  traitor,  for  belonging  to  a  society  for 
the  conversion  of  England,  **  you  want  to  make  an  anti- 
papal  speech,  and  I  will  not  permit  you.''  Well  was  it  for 
the  Cardinal  that  his  case  was  not  tried  before  the  vener- 
able and  liberal  chief  Baron  Pollock,  ill  was  it  for  him 
that  on  the  second  occasion  it  was  tried  before  Piatt."' 

So  lately  as  at  the  last  assizes  a  case  occurred  before 
Baron  Bramwell  which  illustrated  the  importance  to 
Catholics  of  unprejudiced  judges.     The  Baron  could  not 


*  Of  whom  his  late  colleague,  Alderson,  used  to  say,  that  he  had 
three  degrees  of  roughness  :  Piatt :  Platoow — Plato^'— i.e.  The 
barou — the  soldier — the  Cossack. 
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prevent  counsel  from  bringing  in  allusions  to  topics  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  prejudice  in  a  plain  case;  but 
his  presence  and  his  known  character  so  far  controlled  the 
desire  that  existed,  Jas  to  prevent  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  bigotry.  In  such 
cases  all  depends  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
judge.  A  word  from  him  may  serve  as  the  signal  to  let 
loose  the  angry  passions  of  faction  or  of  party. ^  If  this  is 
so  important  in  England,  what  must  it  be  in  Ireland. 
The  leaning  of  the  Irish  judges,  as  was  lately  declared  in 
a  Court  of  Error  at  Westminster,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  English.  Men  like  Pennefather,  Napier,  and  Moore ; 
Pigot,  O'Loghlen,  and  Perrin,  would  have  reflected 
credit  upon  the  judicial  bench  of  any  nation. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  the  judges  of 
the  Irish  bench  appear  to  have  something  to  learn  from 
their  English  brethren.  It  is  in  their  mode  of  trying 
capital  cases  of  a  certain  character ;  we  mean  that  class  of 
cases  in  which  murders  have  arisen  out  of  what  are  called 
*'  agrarian"  animosities.^ 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  our  English  courts  of 
justice  is  aware  how  careful,  how  tenderly  careful,  our 
judges  are  as  to  the  evidence  received  or  credited  in  cases 
of  murder.  And  in  ordinary  cases  their  Irish  brethren  are 
fully  as  carefid  and  scrupulous ;  witness  the  case  of 
Spollen.  But  in  agrarian  cases  it  is  not  so,  and  they  not 
only  admit,  but  tell  juries  to  credit  and  to  convict,  upon 
the  testimony  of  perjured,  infamous  wretches,  to  whom  in 
England  no  judge  would  allow  a  jury  to  give  credence. 
The  records  of  criminal  trials  in  Ireland,  nay,  the  Reports 
of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  attest  the  sad, 
the  horrible  result,  that  innocent  men  are  constantly  mur- 
dered under  the  forms  of  law.  This  is  a  painful,  a  terrible 
subject,  and  we  have  not  approached  it  but  with  the  gravest 
consideration  and  upon  the  strongest  ground.  It  is  many 
years  since  our  attention  was  first  attracted  to  it  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  select  committees  of  tlic  House  of 
Commons,  where  we  read  to  our  horror,  on  the  authority 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Whiteside,  of  cases  of 
men  hung  for  murder  in  Ireland  who  were  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  far  distant  from  the  scene  !  It  struck 
us  that  these  cases  seemed  more  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  and  that  the  cause  was  the  reception  of  evidence 
of  accomplices,  approvers,  and  the  like,  who  in  England 
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would  not  be  crerHtecl,  unless  confirmed  by  other  evidence 
on  points  material  to  guilt.  And  the  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference in  the  criminal  justice  of  the  two  countries,  we 
thought  we  could  detect  in  the  outcry  of  savage  bigotry  in 
England,  upon  the  acquittal  of  persons  charged  with  mur- 
der in  agrarian  cases,  and  the  yell  of  disappointed  ven- 
geance which  used  to  break  out  on  such  occasions  in  the 
No  Popery  press  of  the  two  countries,  ascribing  the 
acquittal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people  with  assas- 
sins. The  natural  result  of  this  was  to  render  the  law 
officers  more  anxious  to  convict,  and  more  eager  in  receiv- 
ing evidence,  and  ready  to  accept  witnesses  whom  in  other 
cases  they  would  probably  reject  as  untrustworthy.  This 
feeling  would  not  unnaturally,  indeed  inevitably,  extend 
itself  to  the  bench,  upon  which  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  would  ultimately  be  seated.  And  thus  it  is  we  were 
led  to  account  for  what  is  an  undoubted  fact,  the  eager 
reception,  on  agrarian  cases  in  Ireland,  of  evidence  which 
in  this  country  would/uot  be  credited.  Tluis  it  was  when 
a  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Justice  Moore  tried  two  men  for 
the  murder  of  Miss  Hinds,  upon  the  evidence  of  creatures 
who  avowed  they  \yere  accomplices,  and  approvers,  (one 
of  whom  had  only  given  his  statement  three  days  before 
the  assizes,  and  when  all  the  rewards  had  been  offered,) 
and  who  contradicted  themselves  and  each  other  upon  the 
most  material  points,  and  were  not  confirmed  by  untainted 
testimony  upon  any  points  material  to  guilt.  JNTow  in 
England,  we  venture  to  say,  no  prosecuting  counsel  would 
even  dare  to  produce  such  evidence;  if  they  did,  no  jury 
would  convict  upon  such  testimony,  and  if  there  were  the 
least  chance  of  doing  so  the  judge  would  prevent  them,  by 
telling  them  not  to  give  credit  to  it.  It  is  notorious  that 
in  England  it  is  enough  to  destroy  the  credit  of  a  witness, 
even  in  a  civil  case,  to  show  that  he  has  sworn  to  different 
statements. 

In  Ireland,  however,  we  have  long  been  shocked  to 
observe  the  Judges,  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  we  refer, 
not  only  leave,  but  actually  lead  juries  to  rely  on,  give 
credit  to,  and  convict  men  upon  such  evidence,  unaided 
by  any  sufficient  confirmation  on  independent  evidence. 

The  case  before  Judge  Moore  was  only  an  instance  of 
this  :  the  case  of  the  Oormacks  was  another;  and  it  is  too 
well  known  what  a  painful  sensation  this  case  made  in 
Ireland,  and  how  it  has  even  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
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very  unsatisfactory  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  universal  belief  that  the  men  were  innocent,  of  course 
does  not  increase  the  force  of  our  objection  to  their  con- 
viction, however  it  may  enhance  the  importance  of  it. 
There  is  something  awful  and  horrible  in  the  idea  of  inno- 
cent men  being  hung ;  and  the  only  wjvy  to  prevent  such 
horrors,  is  to  take  care  not  to  credit  unreliable  testi- 
mony. In  this  case,  moreover,  the  main  witness  had 
sworn  to  a  contrary  story  on^  the  occasion  of  the  inquest. 
^Nevertheless,  Mr.  Jnstice  Keogh  told  the  jury  not  to 
discard  his  testimony,  but  to  credit  it,  and  those  who 
heard  his  charge  aver  that  he  vehemently  urged  them  to 
commit.  This  is  certainly  the  popular  belief  in  Ireland  ; 
if  true,  it  aggravates  the  guilt  incurred  in  this  particular 
case ;  for  what  can  be  more  indecent  than  for  a  judge  to 
seem  anxious  to  convict?  In  England,  in  a  capital  case, 
such  a  scene  has  not  been  witnessed,  we  venture  to  say, 
since  the  case  of  Eliza  Fenning;  the  judge  who  tried  her 
was  driven  from  the  bench  by  a  storm  of  national  indigna- 
tion,"'^' yet  that  judge  admitted  no  evidence  not  legally 
credible.  He  merely  showed  an  eagerness  to  convict  on 
evidence  morally  insufficient.  The  charge  against  Judge 
Moore  and  Judge  Keogh  is  far  heavier.  It  is  that  in  the 
cases  they  tried  they  pressed  the  juries  to  convict,  upon 
evidence  which  they  ought  to  have  warned  them  to  distrust 
and  discredit.  For  a  judge  at  all  to  urge  a  jury  to  convict 
in  a  capital  case,  or,  indeed,  any  other,  even  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  is  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  England. 
For  a  judge,  where  there  was  doubt,  to  do  so,  would 
be  deemed  most  monstrous.  But  for  a  judge  to  urge  a 
jury  to  convict,  on  the  testimony  of  men  contradicted  by 
their  own  sworn  evidence,  would,  we  are  certain,  raise  in 
England,  an  universal  cry  of  horror,  indignation,  and  dis- 

*  The  poor  girl  would  have  been  rescued,  as  we  believe,  but  for 
the  course  pursued  bj  the  prosecuting  counsel,  Mr.  (the  late  Baron) 
Gurney,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  a  baptist  preacher  to  entrap  her 
into  a  general  avowal  of  her  being  a  sinner,  and  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  confession  of  the  particular  offence  charged.  An 
attempt,  which  we  think  was  unsuccessful,  was  made  a  little  while 
ago  bj  a  clergjman,  we  believe  one  of  his  sons,  to  rid  his  family  cf 
the  odium  of  this  grave  imputation  ;  but  what  is  said  to  be  known 
to  some  living,  and  will  be  found  stated  in  JVotes  and  Queries,  that 
another  person  afterwards  confessed  the  deed,  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  this  defence. 
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gust.  Many  years  observation  of  the  English  courts 
enable  the  writer  to  assert  that  no  judge  would,  in  a  capital 
case,  omit  to  warn  a  jury  against  convicting  where  the 
evidence  was  mainly  of  that  untrustworthy  character. 
Any  English  judge,  we  are  sure/would  feel  uneasy,  liad  he 
failed  to  do  so,  and  the  jury  convicted  on  such  evidence. 
The  idea  of  urging  them  to  do  so  would  make  any  English 
judge  shudder. 

How  then  was  it  that  these  Irish  judges  did  so,  and  that 
there  was  not  such  a  universal  outcry  of  horror  in  Eng- 
land? The  answer  to  both  questions  is  to  be  found  in 
that  feeling  which  we  have  already  adverted  to,  as  to  the 
alleged  difficulty  of  convicting  in  agrarian  cases,  owing  to 
the  supposed  *  sympathy'  of  the  people.  In  sentencing 
the  wretched  men  hung  in  Margaret  Hind's  case,  the 
judge  enforced  this  topic  very  carefully,  which,  in  itself, 
showed  at  once  its  existence  and  influence  in  the  judicial 
world,  and  a  latent  feeling  of  doubt  and  distrust  as  to  its 
effect.  But  the  trutlr  is,  that  the  system  we  are  censur- 
ing tends  to  produce  the  very  end  which  is  alleged  as  its 
excuse.  .  What  wonder  that  the  Irish  peasants  shrink 
from  co-operating  in  a  system  of  criminal  justice,  which 
may  surely  strike  them,  as  it  strikes  some  English  lawyers, 
as  a  perversion  of  justice,  and  as  tending  to  horrible  legal 
murders  ?  Destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
criminal  law,  and  of  course  they  fail  to  co-operate  in  its 
administration. 

But  there  is  a  more  awful  aspect  of  the  subject  still.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  murderer  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  detec- 
tion ;  and  what  more  ready,  or  more  certain  mode  of  doing 
so  than  convicting  some  one  else  of  the  crims  he  has 
committed  !  And  who  can  be  so  able  to  invent  and  con- 
struct the  false  circumstantial  evidence  requisite  to  carry 
out  his  diabolical  plot !  How  easy,  beforehand,  to  involve 
another  person  in  conversations,  interviews,  &c.,  observed 
by  other  persons,  and  to  supply  a  little  corroborative  proof! 
Who  so  dangerously  cognizant  as  he,  of  all  the  surround- 
ing incidents  of  time,  place,  &c.,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
make  out  a  story  squaring  well  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  dreadful  deed  ?  Add  to  this  the  temptation,  certain 
escape,  and  a  free  settlement  in  America  or  Australia,  at 
the  public  expense ! 

The  only  way  to  guard  against  this  horrible  peril  to  the 
innocent  is,  to  do  as  is  done  in  England,  to  discredit  such 
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wretches,' unless    they   are  so  far   confirmed   by  honest 
evidence,  as  to  make  it  morally  certain  that  they  are  at 
least  telling  the  truth,  and  above  all,  utterly  to  disbelieve 
them  if  they  vari/  in  their  statements  upon  oath,  and  con- 
tradict each  other  or  themselves.     But  the  Irish  judges, 
as  the  cases  we  have  referred  to  show,  are  too  careless  of 
these  precautions ;  and  eagerly  receive,  and  earnestly  en- 
force evidence  objectionable  in  its  source,  contradictory  in 
its  character,  selt-branded  with  perjury  !     The  wretch  who 
did  the  deed  of  blood  may  come  into  the  box,  swearing  to  his 
story,  see  the  innocent  man  convicted  and  executed,  receive 
his  blood-stained '  reward,'  and  emigrate  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. And  thus  is  criminal  justice  ''satisfied"  in  Ireland! 
And  then  men  marvel  that  murder  is  not  put  down,  and  that 
the  people  don't  co-operate  with  justice  !     Why  murder  is 
made  a  thriving  trade  by  this  most  horrible  system.     A 
dreadful  trade  is  blood.     The  villain  gets  gold  to  do  the 
"leed,  and  more  gold  to  fix  it  on  another.     And  so  he  goes 
beneath  the  gallows  to  see  the  innocent  quivering  in  his 
death  agony,  and,  with  a  worse  than  Gain-like  brand  upon 
his  brow,  betakes  him  to  the  far  off  colony  !     It  is  horrible, 
most  horrible  to  feel  certain  that,  in  Ireland,  such  things  do 
happen,  and  to  know  that  a  whole  country  feel  certain  that 
it  happened  this  very  year,  on  the  very  last  occasion  of 
such  a  trial !       The   two  Cormacks  after  confession,  in 
the  presence  of  the  j^n^st  who  had  absolved  them,  at  the 
moment  of  execution,  solemnly  asserted  their  innocence. 
And  all  Ireland  believes  them.     But  the  horrid  fact  beyond 
a  doubt  is  this,  that  they  were  convicted  upon  evidence 
contradicted  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  very  creature 
who  gave  it.     It  is  time,  indeed,  that  the  Irish  Judges 
would  take  from  thoir  brethren   of  the   English  Bench, 
a  lesson  upon  this  most  awful  subject. 


I 
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Art.  V. — The  Programme  of  the  Jubilee  of  St.    CuthherCs    College, 
Usliaw,  ill  tlie  jear  mdccclyhi. 

^l^HE  year  1858  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
i  Catholic  England  for  an  event  which,  whether  we 
look  to  it  as  tlie  close  of  one  era,  or  as  the  inangnration  of 
another,  or  regard  it  simply  as  an  insnlated  fact  in  the 
Church  of  this  nation,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  eventfid  period  on  which  our  destiny 
is  cast.  The  great  Ushaw  Jubilee  of  the  present  year  was 
a  sight  which  the  old  will  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  lived  to  see,  and  which  the  young  will  carry  with 
them  engraven  on  their  memories  and  pictured  on  their 
imaginations,  to  their  dying  day.  The  former  have  said, 
in  grateful  astonishment,  "  Oh,  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  this  day  V*  Thg  latter  will  come  hereafter  to  revert 
to  it  as  a  kind  of  land-mark  in  their  historical  calculations, 
and  an  aid  to  memory  in  their  personal  retrospects.  We 
can  hear  them,  by  anticipation,  saying,  *^Aye,  that  was 
the  year  of  the  great  Ushaw  Jubilee,^^  just  as  we  now  find 
some  centenarian  who  remembers  to  have  seen  George 
the  Third  at  a  review,  or  to  have  been  patted  on  the  head 
when  a  child  by  the  great  Dr.  Johnson.  None  living  ever 
saw  quite  the  like  of  the  Ushaw  Jubilee  before;  few  can 
hope  ever  to  see  its  like  again. 

As  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  festival  are  about 
to  be  collected  into  a  volume,  we  owe  our  readers  some 
apology  for  anticipating  the  appearance  of  this  interesting 
record.  Our  defence  must  be,  that  the  impression  is  yet 
fresh  upon  our  minds,  and  that  we  have  almost  a  selfish 
interest  in  reducing  it  to  some  less  evanescent  shape.  More- 
over, it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  most  perfect  of  histories 
to  say  that  it  can  never  possess  quite  the  character  of  a 
**  personal  reminiscence.'^ 

Interesting  as  are  all  our  ecclesiastical  colleges,  and  in- 
teresting especially  as  is  the  great  seminary  of  the  north,  we 
should  scarcely  have  ventured  to  ask  any  large  share  of  the 
reader's  attention  for  the  subject  of  the  Ushaw  Jubilee,  had 
that  jubilee  been  no  more  than  a  college  festival,  however 
unusual  in  its  nature  and  splendid  in  its  accessories.  For  it 
is  scarcely  on  such  gala  days  as  these  that  the  true  nature 
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of  our  educational  establishments  can  best  be  seen.  We 
should  not  choose  a  coronation,  or  a  court-day,  as  the  most 
accurate  exponent  of  the  character  of  national  institutions.^ 
The  grand  **  commemorations"  and  **  commencements''  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  give  strangers  not  merely  an  im- 
perfect, but  in  some  sort,  an  incorrect  impression  of  the 
character  of  those  universities.^  And  so  at  our  own  col- 
leges. The  annual  *' exhibition,"  or  even  the  rarer 
"jubilee,"  are  occasions  of  interest  and  delight  in  the 
student's  life,  whose  even  tenor  such  festivals  conveni- 
ently break  without  necessarily  imparing  its  zest,  or  dissi- 
pating its  energies.  These  are  times  at  which  the  old 
collegians  gladly  return  to  the  scenes  ''redolent  of  joy 
and  youth,"  to  invigorate  their  weary  spirits  by  a  draught 
of  that  delicious  air  ;  at  which  parents  meet  their  precious 
charges  after  months  of  tedious  separation,  and  in  their 
I'uddy  cheeks  and  more  manly  gait  and  appearance,  read 
the  history  of  well-spent  days,  and  witness  the  expression 
of  contented  hearts ;  at  whicli  the  greatest  stranger  and 
the  coldest  cynic  can  scarcely  fail  to  catch  some  portion  of 
the  general  enthusiasm ;  to  be  enlivened  by  the  festive 
music,  where  all  artistic  defects  are  forgotten  in  the  spirit 
of  the  performance,  and  to  be  warmed  by  the  plaudits 
which  greet  the  successful  prizeman,  the  loudest  and 
heartiest  of  which  are  those  which  proceed  from  his  disap- 
pointed, and  yet  unenvying  competitors. 

But  the  Ushaw  Jubilee,  though  it  had  all  these  attrac- 
tions, had  others  in  addition  which  separated  it  from  every 
kindred  college  festival.  It  was  full  of  interest  in  its 
merely  collegiate  aspect,  as  the  occasion  of  gathering  St. 
Cuthbert's  sons  under  the  shelter  of  their  early  home, 
and  around  the  springs  of  their  youthful  inspirations. 
"Who  can  forget  the  ingenuous  looks  and  delighted  air  of 
those  fine  youths,  the  hope  and  promise  of  this  Church 
and  nation  ?^  Who  could  fail  to  trace  in  their  joyous 
manner,  their  self-possessed  yet  modest  gait,  their  open 
yet  regulated  speech,  and  the  genuine  freshness  of  those 
cheers  which  no  bribery  could  have  bought  and  no  art 
could  have  coimterfeited,  the  intimacy  of  those  relations 
of  confidence  and  afi'ection  which  they  hold  with  their 
superiors  ?  Who  above  all  but  must  retain  imperishably 
fixed  upon  his  mind's  eye  the  image  of  that  placid  form, 
ni  which  the  serenity  of  age  is  so  beautifully  mingled 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  youth,  in  which  every  heart  of  the 
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many  which  beat  in  tliat  august  company,  might  read  the 
tokens  of  a  sympathy  as  special  and  as  individuahzing,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  other  beside  it  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  same  comprehensive  smile  ? 

^  And  yet  they  who  think  of  the  Ushaw  Jubilee  in  its 
collegiate  aspect  only,  will  have  gone  but  a  short  way 
towards  mastering  its  importance  as  an  event  of  our  time. 
We  may  conveniently  regard  it  in  the  three  points  of  view 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted ;  in  the  light  which  it 
casts  upon  the  progress  of  our  religion  during  the  period 
of  which  it  forms  the  termination ;  in  the  augury  which 
it  gives  of  the  prospects  of  the  Church  during  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  the  reminiscence  of  such  a  cele- 
bration ;  and  in  its  character  as  an  actual  phenomenon  of 
the  days  in  which  we  live. 

To  review  the  history  of  those  past  fifty  years  which  the 
Ushaw  festivities  bring  to  a  close,  was  the  duty  assigned 
at  the  jubilee  to  the  competent  hands  of  the  Honourable 
Charles  Langdale.  JJo  man  in  England  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Langdale,  the  various  phases  through  which  the 
Catholic  Church  of  this  country  has  passed  during  this 
comparatively  short  period,  and  he  commented  upon  them 
Avith  the  manly  eloquence  of  a  thorough  English  gentle- 
man. He  contrasted  the  scene  before  him  with  the 
poverty,  the  obscurity,  the  shyness,  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land as  he  had  remembered  her ;  the  bold  attitude,  the 
multitudinous  gatherings,  the  splendid  worship,  the  un- 
stinted teaching,  the  free  devotion,  the  high  position  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  intimacy  of  their  relations  with  the  lay 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  which  characterize  the  Church 
of  this  time ;  with  the  rare  and  paltry  edifices,  the  scant 
and  hidden  population,  the  maimed  ritual,  the  reservations 
of  doctrinal  statement,  the  social  degradation  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  political  depression  of  the  Church,  which 
marked  the  epoch  at  which  our  great  colleges  at  first 
emerged  from  the  hiding-places  in  which  they  had  been 
cradled  from  the  peltings  of  the  storm  and  the  search  of 
the  destroyer. 

^  If  we  might  venture  to  add  anything  of  our  own  to  this 
picture,  we  should  be  inclined  to  sum  up  its  details  in  a 
single  remark,  which,  to  oiu'  minds,  seems  to  present 
both  the  epitome  and  the  explanation  of  all  the  differences 
which  distinguish  the  English  Church  of  1858  from  that 
of  fifty, — nay,  of  twenty  years  ago.    The  one  great  and  vital 
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change  which  has  taken  place  is  that  of  the  hght  in  which 
Cathohcs  regard  their  Church.  They  no  longer  look  upon 
it  merely  as  one  of  the  religious  bodies  of  this  country,  but 
as  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  all  truth,  the  one  and  only 
ordained  Teacher  of  divine  knowledge  and  Dispenser  of 
heavenly  blessings.  The  difference  between  the  language 
of  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  and  that  which  we  our- 
selves are  old  enough  to  remember,  is  most  striking  and 
impressive.  The  old  apologetic,  almost  cringing  tone, 
has  been  replaced  by  one  not  (Heaven  forbid  it !)  of  bold 
defiance,  of  supercilious  arrogance,  of  harsh,  unsympa- 
thizing  exclasiveness, — but  of  dignified  authority,  and  well- 
grounded  self-respect.  To  say  that  the  lower  and  more 
self-depreciating  tone  has  been  wholly  dropped,  would  be 
untrue ;  but  the  change,  nevertheless,  ^  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  and  has  come  about  with  sufficient  speed  to  be 
well  nigh  miraculous.  And  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  fix 
the  point  in  all  England,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  this 
new  spirit  has  proceeded,  and  gradually  overspread  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  nation,  we  should  not  be  far  Avrong 
in  selecting  the  Midland  district. 

The  task  of  forecasting  with  a  calm  and  instructed  eye 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Church  in  England,  as 
shadowed  out  in  the  promise  of  the  Ushaw  Jubilee, 
devolved  upon  the  accomplished  Provost  of  Westminster. 
Disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  the  prophetic  character. 
Dr.  Manning  took  the  actual  state  and  appearances  of  the 
Church  of  this  day,  as  the  basis  of  his  presumptions  as  to 
her  course  in  England  for  the  future.  He  anticipated  for 
her,  if  we  riglitlj^  remember,  a  destiny  intermediate 
between^  that  triumphant  career  against  infidelity  and 
heresy  which  is  promised  her  by  the  more  'sanguine,  and 
that  speedy  and  damaging  collision  with  the  powers  of  the 
world  which  is  menaced  by  her  bitterest  enemies  and 
feared  by  some  of  her  anxious  friends.  History,  observed 
Dr.  Manning,  furnishes  no  instance  of  the  total  recovery 
to  the  Faith  of  any  nation  which  has  once  so  wholly  lost 
it.  Dr.  Newman,  we  think,  has  the  same  remark  in  his 
celebrated  Sermon  at  the  First  Synod  of  Oscott,  though 
we  fjincy  that  he  presents  it  rather  in  contrast  to  the  signs 
of  our  time,  than  in  comment  upon  them.  Dr.  Manning 
appeared ^to  take  a  less  hopeful  view  of  the  religions  pros- 
pects of  England,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  that  her  future 
would  form  no  exception  to  the  rigorous  dealings  of  Divine 
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Providence  with  nations,  which  having  once  tasted  the 
gift  of  Faith,  recklessly  and  wantonly  cast  it  away.     He 
expects,  therefore,  for  this  nation,  a  tardier  and, less  com- 
plete return  to  unity  than  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  re-con- 
version of  England.     Where  •'all  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
each  one  will  form  his  expectations  according  to  the  bent 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  impression  of  his  own  experience. 
For  ourselves,  with  far  less  right  to  form  an  opinion  than 
the  venerable  provost,  and  with  equal  diffidence  of  human 
power  in  such  a  province  of  speculation,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  augur  somewhat  more  sanguinely  than  he,  from 
the  facts  which  our  eyes  have  been  blessed  to  see,  and  the 
words  which  our  ears  have  heard.     Historical  precedents, 
however  startling,  are,  we  are  thankful  to  know,  no  tie 
upon  the  liberty  of  a  divine  governance ;  and  if  it  be  too 
true  that  there  be  no  case  of  a  nation  entirely  regaining 
the  faith  it  has  rejected,  we  know  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  there  be  any  precise  historical  parallel  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  last  twei>ty  years,  upon  which  hopeful  minds 
are  disposed  to  found  their  confident  auguries  of  England's 
entire  restoration  to  the  Church,  and  that  too,  at  no  im- 
measurably distant  date.     We  submit  it  then,  as  a  prob- 
lem for  the  consideration  of  such  as  have  made  the  history 
of  the  Church  their  peculiar  study,  whether  there  have  ever 
been  an  instance  of  a  revival  of  faith   so  purely   extra- 
Catholic  in  its  origin,  and  yet  so  eminently  Catholic  in 
its  issues,  as  that  under  the  influence  of  which  the  Church 
in  England  has,  in  these  latter  days  (not  recovered  its 
spirit,  for  that  it  had  never  lost,  but)  made  such  rapid  strides 
towards  resuming  its  position.      If  there  were  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  was  wanted  in  England,  to  dis- 
pel the  national  prejudice  against  Catholicism,  as  a  tyranni- 
cal invasion  of  the  liberty  of  judgment  and  the  privileges 
of  reason,  it  was  surely  this  :  that  men  xuholly  separated 
from    Catholic  iiifluences,  should  come  by  the  exercise 
of  their  own  unfettered  judgments,  luith  no  other  aids 
than  such  as  were  supplied  in  their  own  line  of  reading 
arid   observation,  to   embrace,  one    after  another,    those 
very  doctrines,  and  adopt    those   very  practices,  ivhich 
shallow-minded   writers   pronounce  to    be  irrational  or 
degrading.     Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Divine  Providence 
has   so   marvellously  brought   about.       And   is  not  this 
enough  to  baffle  all  our  calculations,  and  disturb  the  even 
march  of  precedent?     Hence,  we  could  almost  say  that 
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the  total  conversion  of  England  in  the  next  half  century, 
would  be  a  scarcely  greater  miracle  than  the  changes 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  hist.  These  changes  are 
so  mighty  as  absolutely  to  defy  explanation  ;  so  many  as 
totally  to  preclude  specification.^  If  our  readers  do  not 
feel  their  number  and  their  magnitude,  we  cannot  hope  to 
convey  in  words  the  peculiar  vividness  of  our  own  impres- 
sion of  them. 

Were  we,  however,  to  choose  any  one  scene  of  our  day, 
in  which,  more  than  in  another,  the  actual  result  of  these 
changes  was  exhibited,  as  we  might  say,  in  a  kind 
of  "bird*s-eye  view,"  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  point 
to  a  better  illustration  than  the  Ushaw  Jubilee  itself. 
The  only  occasions  of  our  time  with  which  it  could  be 
compared  in  point  of  impressiveness,  were  the  two  Synods 
of  Oscott.  To  those  great  gatherings  it  was  doubtless 
and  of  course  inferior  in  a  simply  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view.  There  was  a  thinner  array  of  chief  dignitaries,  a 
smaller  gathering  of  clergy ;  the  public  assemblies  were 
less  imposing  in  appearance,  and  the  religious  part  of  the 
celebration  necessarily  less  effective.  There  is  certainly 
a  compactness  and  completeness  about  St.  Mary's,  Oscott, 
which  leaves  it  without  a  rival,  as  the  place  for  a  grand 
ecclesiastical  demonstration.  Far  less  magnificent  than 
St.  Cuthbert's  in  its  individual  features,  it  is  almost  more 
striking  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  its  collegiate  arrange- 
ments. The  chapel  again  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  more 
favourable  to  the  greater  celebrations  of  the  Church  than 
any  building  of  a  similar  architecture  and  size  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  singularly 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  an  extensive  gathering. 
But,  for  all  this,  the  Jubilee  at  Ushaw  was,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  striking  sight  than  even  the  Provincial 
Synods.  A  s^'uod,  from  its  very  nature,  is  a  solemn  and 
studied  affair ;  attendance  at  it  is  secured  under  penalties ; 
the  clergy  come  to  it  of  duty,  and  live  during  it  under 
rule.  Everything  again  is  so  arranged  as  to  contribute  to 
the  appearance  of  solemnity, — conversation  regulated, 
time  portioned  out,  meals  sanctified  by  pious  reading, 
church  offices  expressly  ordered  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  ceremonial  exactitude  and  external  beauty.  But  the 
Jubilee  was  altogether  a  spontaneous,  unconstrained,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  motley  festival.  Priests  flocked  to  it, 
uot  under  obedience,  but  for  recreation;  when;. there,  they 
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were  mingled  in  social  amity  with  a  large  body  of  laity  ; 
there  was  no  restraint  upon  conversation,  but  such  as 
instinctive  good  feeling  and  good  principle  might  supply  ; 
above  all,  the  students  were  there,  and,  when  we  have  said 
this,  we  have  suggested  a  very  important  ground  of  differ- 
ence from  meetings  more  peculiarly  ecclesiastical.  Hence 
the  Ushaw  Jubilee  had  features  quite  its  own;  yet,  to  our 
own'  minds  they  were,  if  possible,  even  more  suggestive 
of  the  actual  progress  of  Catholicism  in  England  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  a  celebration,  more  simply 
grand  in  its  character,  more  studiously  ordered  as  to  its 
details. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  not  be  inclined  to 
select  the  more  religious  portion  of  the  celebration  as  its 
prominent  and  characteristic  feature.  Grand  and  impos- 
ing no  doubt  it  was,  as  the  solemnities  of  the  Chnrch 
always  are,  and  always  must  be,  when  conducted  with 
reverence  and  care,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  large 
body  of  bishops  and^  clergy.  But  the  college  chapel  of 
Ushaw,  beautiful  as  it  is,  does  not,  we  candidly  confess, 
amount  to  our  own  beau  ideal  of  a  church  for  a  great 
ceremonial.  The  hard,  angular  lines  of  Gothic  are  some- 
what painful  to  our  eyes,  after  the  graceful  sweep  of  the 
Roman  apse,  and  the  glowing  east  window,  (although  that 
at  Ushaw  is  indeed  most  beautiful  and  edifying,)  compli- 
cates and  embarrasses  the  view  of  the  high  altar,  which, 
in  our  judgment,  should  always  concentrate  upon  itself  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  church.  Then,  to  our  own  (it 
may  be  vitiated)  taste,  the  severer  style  of  music  which 
prevails  (and  we  think  most  legitimately  and  properly)!  in 
colleges,  does  not  adequately  symbolize  the  rehgious  joy- 
fulness  of  such  occasions;  and  we  are  often  profane  enough 
to  wish  that  the  little  angels  who  are  sometimes  seen  blovy- 
ing  their  stone  trumpets,  and  trilling  their  silent  harps  in 
the  ornaments  of  Gothic  churches,  could  be  suddenly  ani- 
mated into  living  instrumentalists.  We  say  all  this 
because  we  feel  it,  and  because  candour  alwa3'S  heightens 
the  value  of  praise,  and  having  liberated  our  conscience 
we  now  proceed  with  our  work.  The  interesting  supple- 
ment of  the  Ushaw  High  Mass  was,  at  any  rate,  a  charac- 
teristic feature.  The  acquisition  of  St.  Cuthbert's  ring 
was  a  very  God-send  for  the  jubilee.  Nothing  could 
be  more  suitable  at  such  a  time  than  the  discovery 
of  a  Unk  which  binds  the  English  _hierarchy  of  this  day 
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with  that  of  the  ancient  Church  of  onr  country.  It  will 
easily  be  believed  that  the  occasion  suffered  no  detriment 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

But  we  turn  to  the  more  simply  festive  part  of  the  jubi- 
lee, and  here  we  find  not  only  what  was  splendid,  but 
what  was  eminently  characteristic  and  absolutely  unex- 
ampled. The  two  scenes  which  we  should  ourselves  be 
apt  to  select  as  the  peculiar  illustrations  of  the  festival 
would  be,  1.  the  banquet,  and  2.  the  commemorative  meet- 
ing in  the  exhibition-room.  To  say  that  both  of  these 
scenes  reminded  us  of  Oxford,  would  be  to  say  what  is 
true,  but  less  than  all  the  truth.  The  Oxford  of  the 
present  day  could  not  have  paralleled  such  sights.  But 
it  was  observed,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that  univer- 
sity, who  was  one  of  the  guests  at  Ushaw,  that  the  jubilee 
realized  his  idea  of  Oxford  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the 
great  banquet  of  the  principal  day  which  most  forcibly 
suggested  this  image  to  the  mind.  The  refectory  of 
Ushaw  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  the  Oxford 
dining-halls,  and  by  no  means  to  the  least  spacious  and 
magnificent.  The  *'high  table,''  with  its  dignified  com- 
pany, the  long  lines  of  guests  extending  the  length  of  the 
hall,  the  hum  of  animated  conversation,  the  moving, 
to  and  fro,  of  attendants  laden  with^  the  abundant 
and  hospitable  supplies  of  substantial  viands,  the  lofty 
ceiling,  the  picturesque  windows,  and  above  all,  the 
thoroughly  collegiate  air,  and  the  spirit  of  charity  and 
mutual  good  will,  which  was  almost  like  a  thing  that  could 
be  *'  felt,"  all  this  seemed  to  throw  one  back  from  days  of 
disunion  and  mutual  suspicion,  to  times  in  which  all  were 
of  one  heart  and  one  voice.  Indeed,  the  hard  thing  at  the 
Ushaw  Jubilee  was,  to  master  the  idea  that  the  scene 
l)efore  you  was  an  isolated  spot  of  verdure  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert — that  it^  was  the  exception  and  not  the  specimen 
of  ordinary  English  celebrations  of  its  own  class. 

The  great  meeting,  again,  in  the  exhibition- room, 
reminded  us  strongly  of  the  Oxford  '*  Commemoration," 
but  with  just  those  peculiarities  of  its  own  which  marked 
the  difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  academical 
festivity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  singularly  striking  and  beau- 
tiful spectacle.  The  exhibition-room  at  Ushaw  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  apartments  of  that  splendid  house. 
It  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  infancy  of  the  college,  its 
chapel.    It  is  of  majestic  height  and  ample  dimensions. 
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At  the  en!  are  tiers  of  seats,  rising  to  more  tliau  lialf  the 
height  of  the  room,  and  opposite,  on  occasion  of  the  jubilee, 
was  a  stage,  tastefully  and  judiciously  arranged,  for  the 
purposes,   whether    of    an    orchestra    or    a    theatre.     In 
the   centre   of  the  first  row   of    the   rising  tier,   sat  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  with  the  bishops  and  prelates,  rang- 
ing on  either  side  of  him,  to  the  right  and  left.     These 
consisted  of  their  lordships,  of  Hexham,    (the   diocesan) 
Beverley,   Clifton,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Edinburgh,  Monsignore   Talbot,   Dr.  New- 
sham,  and  Dr.  Weedall.     We  could  wish  that  this  scene 
might  have  been  photographed.     The  dress  worn  by  the 
bishops  and  prelates  on  such  semi-state  occasions,  strikes 
ns  ;is   perhaps  the   most  graceful  and  picturesque  in  the 
world.        In    this    instance    it    brought     them    out     in 
strong  relief  to  the  rest  of  the   assemblage,   who  were 
in  ordinary  costume  ;  and  as  most  were  clergy,  the  con- 
trast was  the  more  effective.      The  absence  of  study  and 
formality  greatly  added  to  the  effect  of  this  striking  scene. 
Behind  the  bishops  and  other  visitors  rose,  in  ascending 
gradation,  the  ranks  of  enthusiastic  students.     But  we  are 
anticipating  matters.     The  line  of  dignitaries  is  not  yet 
filled.     The  rest  of  the  company  is  in  the  hall ;  in  the 
gallery  hosts  of  impatient  youths,  on  the  floor  clusters  of 
priests  and  laymen  busily  engaged  in  conversation.     Sud- 
denly there  is  a  cheer  which  almost  appals  you.     It  is  the 
Cardinal   Archbishop   who  has   entered,   and  that  cheer 
expresses  from  the  heart,  as  youth  only  can  express,  the 
affection  of  Ushaw  for  its  most  gifted  alummis,  and  its  most 
powerful  friend,  the  noble  champion  of  the  English  Church, 
the  father  of  our  restored  hierarchy,  the  living  pledge  of 
Rome's  presence  in  the  midst  of  us.     Again  a  brief  inter- 
val, and  then  another  cheer  as  stunning  as  the  former.     A 
seat  at  the  Cardinal's  right  hand  has  been  filled,  but  its 
venerable  occupant  has  taken  possession  of  it  almost  like 
an  apparition.     So  modestly,  so  noiselessly,  so  unobserv- 
edly  did  he  glide  to  it,  that  you  are  fain  to  doubt  whence 
and  how  he  came,  though  the  cheer  which  has  startled  you 
is  proof  positive  that  a  hundred  eyes  descried  his  approach, 
and  a  hundred  hearts  were  strung  up  to  the  cracking  point 
to   peal  forth  his   welcome.     Anotlier  and  another   and 
another  cheer.     It  is  for  the  patriarch  among  our  bishops, 
whose  singularly  beautiful  and  venerable  appearance  must 
secure  him  attention  in  any  assemblage,  and  whose  bene- 
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Volent  eye,  beaming  with  the  hght  of  kindness  and  the 
promise  of  "  play-days,"  especially  endears  him   to   the 
sympathies  of  studious  youth.     Or  that  cheer  speaks  to 
strangers  of  the  affection  borne  to  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Ilexham,  well  loved  because  well  known  ;  or  of  the  popu- 
hirity   of   Scotland's  gifted  prelate,  and  Ushaw's  adopt- 
ed son,  the  amiable  and  eloquent  Gillis.     At  length  the 
ranks  are  filled,  and  every  sound  is  hushed,  as  in  succes- 
sion are  recited  the  **  Introductory  Address"  by  a  student, 
and   by  various   speakers,  both  lay   and  clerical,^  other 
addresses  on  "  the  Jubilee,"  on  *'  The  Merits  of  Lingard 
as  an  Historian,"  on  "  Catholic  Collegiate  Education," 
on  **  The  Relations  of  Ushaw  with  the  Missionary  History 
of  England,"  on  *'  The  History  of  the  last  Half-Century," 
and  on  **  The  Prospects  of  the  Next."     At  the  close  of 
these  speeches  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  rose  and  gave  a 
masterly  summary  of  their  various  arguments,  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  wind  up  this  part  of  the  day's  solemnity 
with  reflections  upon  the  general  result,  and  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  bearings,  of  the  jubilee.     The  meeting 
was  then  gratified  by  the  performance  of  the  Jubilee  Ode, 
composed  by  the  Cardinal,  which  was  highly  effective,  and 
creditable  to  the  college  choir  and  orchestra. 
.-  We  have  said  that  this  scene  powerfully  reminded  us  of 
an  Oxford  **  Commemoration."  Yet  there  were  difl'erences 
very  distinctive  of  the  religious  character  of  the  two  places. 
The  Ushaw  celebration  was  far  more  strictly  academical 
than  the  Oxford  festival.     For  instance  ;  every  one  knows 
that  at  Oxford  not  merely  are  ladies  admitted,  but  they 
form  a  very  important  element  in  the  assembly,  and  even 
give  a  certain  tone  to  its  character.     For  a  full  hour  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  day's  proceedings  these 
fair  visitors  are  exposed  to  a  succession  of  random  shots, 
not  rarely  accumulated  into  voUies  of  artillery,  from  the 
ranks  of  impatient  undergraduates  who  overlook   them. 
Their  bonnets,  their  mantles,  their  crinoline,  to  say  nothing 
of  more  directly  personal  characteristics,  are  the  objects  of 
public  remark,  complimentary   or    otherwise,    and   often 
personal  enough  to  be  in  effect,  though  not  in  intention, 
exceedingly  impertinent.     We  need  scarcely  say  that  there 
was  nothing  of  all  this  at  Ushaw.     Again,  the  expression 
of  public  opinion  in  the  theatre  of  Oxford  is  far  from  being 
exclusively  eulogistic.     Hisses  are  generally  mingled  with 
cheers  in  nearly  equal  proportion ;  and  we  remember  one 
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occasion  on  which  the  academical  proceedinpjs  were  on  the 
point  of  being  broken  up  by  a  storm  of  unpopuhirity 
directed  against  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  day.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  this  kind  which  once  drew  from  a  witty 
Proctor,  unmoved  by  the  tumult  which  raged  around  him, 
the  felicitous  quotation,  **  Landatur  ab  his/'  (hiss.)  To 
this  unseemly  exhibition  of  academic  misrule  the  scene  at 
Ushaw  presented  a  striking  and  edifying  contrast.  We 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  manifestations  of  feeling 
were  equally  sincere  with  those  which  annually  occur  at 
Oxford  on  a  simikir  occasion,  and  the  unmistakeable 
heartiness  of  the  applause  was  proof  positive  of  the  affec- 
tion with  which  the  superiors  of  St.  Cuthbert's  are  regarded 
by  their  pupils. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  the  company,  refreshed  by  the 
magnificent  hospitalities  of  the  college,  was  once  more 
seen  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  to  witness  a  performance  of  a 
yet  more  characteristic  description.  Nothing  perhaps 
could  be  mentioned^  which  is  more  simply  opposed  to 
modern  academical  ideas  than  a  religious  play.  The  very 
terms  would  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  contradiction,  not 
to  say  a  piece  of  profanity.  Sunday  for  God  and  work- 
days for  the  world;  religion,  if  you  please,  in  its  own 
place,  but  at  times  of  amasement  no  mournfnl  faces,  no 
Scripture  allusions,  nothing  about  the  other  world,  a  truce 
to  dull  care  and  serious  reflection,  this  represents  pretty 
much  the  English  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
subjects.  Now  we  are  certainly  no  friends  to  wry  faces 
and  unseasonable  allusions,  yet  we  think  there  is  a  medium 
between  confining  religion  to  Church  and  Sunday,  and 
desecrating  it  by  profane  exposure,  unsuitable  use,  and 
untimely  introduction. 

A  drama  founded  upon  some  striking  incident  in  eccle- 
siastical histor}^  appears  to  us  to  come  up  to  the  perfect  idea 
of  Christian  recreation.  We  are  far  from  desiring  to  enter 
a  protest  against  other  and  more  simply  secular  amuse- 
ments. But  where  the  education  of  future  ecclesiastics  is 
in  question,  we  certainly  feel  that  where  it  is  practicable  to 
give  a  zest  to  subjects  bearing  intimately  upon  the  sacred 
vocation  of  the  student,  the  opportunity  should  never  be 
lost.  Now  if  there  be  one  method  better  calculated  than 
another  to  effect  this  object,  it  is  that  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. *'  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  quae  sint  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus/'  is  the  profound 
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though  trite  maxlin  of  that  heathen  poet,  than  whom  no 
one  ever  lived  who  was  better  fitted  to  unfold  the  ethical 
uses  of  poetry  and  the  drama.  But  if  the  representation, 
in  action,  of  such  subjects  be  useful  to  the  spectators,  how 
much  more  to  the  performers.  It  is  difficult  to  throw 
oneself  into  a  subject  in  the  way  in  which  those  who  take 
part  in  its  representation  must  do,  without  securing  its 
firm  lodgment  in  the  mind  and  heart;  and  when  that 
subject  is  in  the  highest  degree  practical  and  edifying,  such 
personal  familiarity  will  of  course  scarcely  be  gained 
without  something  like  a  permanent  effect. 

In  this  point  of  view,  dramas  founded  upon  the  lives  of 
the  Saints,  or  other  topics  of  a  more  strictly  ecclesiastical 
kind,  have  an  advantage  over  such  as  have  some  Scriptural 
fact  for  their  basis.  We  do  not  in  any  degree  personally 
share  in  the  popular  objection  to  the  representation,  on  the 
college  stage  at  least,  of  even  the  most  sacred  subjects  of 
Christian  history;  though  we  should  be  prepared  to  defer,  in 
this  matter,  to  scruples  which  are  widely  entertained,  and 
which,  though  mere  scruples,  may  have  their  origin  in  a 
jealousy  for  the  reverent  use  of  such  topics.  But  while  no 
such  objection  can  possibly  lie  against  the  dramatic  use  of 
more  strictly  ecclesiastical  subjects,  these  subjects  have 
this  advantage  over  the  Scriptural,  that  they  come  more 
within  the  range  of  our  own  experience,  and  the  compass 
of  our  personal  imitation. 

There  is  in  all  our  colleges,  whether  purely  ecclesiastical, 
purely  secular,  or  mixed,  a  considerable  amount  of  drama- 
tic taste  and  even  talent,  which  it  is  certainly  important  to 
direct  into  a  healthy  channel.  Left  to  itself,  or  encour- 
aged without  a  prudent  discrimination,  this  taste  may 
easily  and  will  probably  run  to  waste  in  a  pernicious  form. 
It  may  vent  itself  in  the  reading  of  plays  or  romances, 
should  such  works  ever  come  within  reach ;  it  may  even 
result  in  a  dangerous  sympathy  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
theatrical  profession ;  at  least  it  will  have  no  better  issue 
than  in  the  getting  up,  with  a  morbidly  intense  inte- 
rest, comic  or  at  least  merely  secular  pieces,  which  are  apt 
to  dissipate  the  mind  and  unfit  it  for  less  attractive  occu- 
pations, even  where  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  vulgar- 
izmg,  if  not  vitiating  it. 

A  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  drama  would  appear  exactly 
fitted  to  secure  the  requisite  advantages  without  entailing 
the  slightest  risk  of  the  corresponding  dangers.  Nor  is  there 
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any  reason  why  the  more  serious  portions  of  the  subject 
should  not  be  reheved  by  scenes  of  a  hghter  and  even 
humorous  cast.  It  makes  the  whole  difference  in  the  case, 
whether  such  scenes  be  sketched  by  a  Christian  or  Catholic, 
or  by  a  merely  worldly  writer,  and  whether  they  form  the 
staple  of  the  plot  or  are  introduced  no  otherwise  than  hi  the 
way  of  contrast  and  relief.  ^  In  the  latter  event,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  principal  effect  will  be  to  throw  out,  all  the  more 
strongly,  the  beauty  of  the  saintly  characters  and  the  moral 
of  the  religious  story.  We  can  conceive  nothing  better 
calculated  to  refine  the  taste,  as  well  as  elevate  the  moral 
tone,  of  students,  than  such  an  application  of  the  dramatic 
principle.  No  writer  who  has  enough  of  the  Catholic  spirit 
to  choose  subjects  of  this  kind  for  especial  ilkistration, 
will  be  apt  to  violate  the  rules  of  strict  propriety  in  the 
construction  or  carrying  out  of  the  less  serious  portion  of 
his  plot.  The  true  Catholic  spirit  (and  apart  from  the 
true  Catholic  spirit  we  cannot  even  imagine  the  attempt  to 
illustrate  such  subject^)  is  the  best  of  all  possible  securities 
for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  composition.  It  has  been 
quaintly  but  most  truly  observed,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  always  a  *'  perfect  gentleman;*'  and  over  everything 
with  which  she  comes  in  contact  she  has  the  knack  of 
diffusing  a  spirit  of  refinement,  of  gentleness,  and  of  charity. 
We  hold  it  as  an  axiom,  that  what  a  literary  work  wants 
in  good  taste  and  moral  delicacy,  it  wants  also  in  genuine 
Christianity  and  perfect  Catholicity. 

It  was  the  privilege,  or  rather  we  might  say  the  dis- 
tinction, of  the  Ushaw  Jubilee,  to  be  the  occasion  of  draw- 
ing forth  a  rare  specimen  of  this  consecration  of  the  dra- 
matic art ;  and  we  will  add  that  it  is  no  less  our  own  pri- 
vilege to  have  been  allowed  the  favour  of  perusing  and 
the  permission  of  citing,  from  a  yet  unpublished  copy, 
the  beautiful  drama  of  "  the  Hidden  Gem.''  We  are 
of  course  aware  that  no  such  permission  could  have  been 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  such  a  literary  solecism,  were  not 
the  manuscript  on  the  eve  of  being  given  to  the  world 
in  a  published  form,  and  it  is  with  this  preface  therefore 
that  we  introduce  our  notice  of  it,  and  by  which  we  shall 
support  our  criticism  of  it. 

The  readers,  or  rather  students,  of  Fabiola,  will  we  are 
sure,  agree  with  us,  that  if  there  be  a  person  in  Europe 
able  to  produce  an  **  ecclesiastical  drama,"  that  person  is 
Cardinal   Wiseman.     Fahiola  itself  gives  the  most   uu- 
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questionablo  evidence  of  the  highest  order  of  dramatic 
talent.  It  is  not  itself  a  drama,  but  rather  half-a-dozen 
dramas.  It  does  not,  that  is,  affect  that  pecuUar  group- 
ing of  incidents  round  a  certain  centre,  which  constitutes 
what  we  understand  by  a  **  plot."  It  is  in  this  respect 
singularly  artless,  whether  such  simplicity  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  merit  or  defect.  But  the  reason  is  obvious. 
The  author  does  not  nm  so  much  at  the  construction  of  a 
story  as  at  the  production  of  a  series  of  sketches,  He  is 
limited  (hampered,  if  you  please  so  to  call  it)  by  the  con^ 
ditions  of  historic  truth.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
restriction  is  the  result  of  choice,  not  the  product  of 
necessity,  or  the  effect  of  failure,  For  although  Fabiola 
be  wanting,  as  a  whole,  in  unity  of  design,  it  has  single 
scenes  which  are  worked  up  with  the  highest  dramatic 
power,  and  which  abound  in  the  most  delicate  touches  of 
pathos.  Take  for  example,  that  in  which  Fabiola  meets 
Agnes  after  her  ill-treatment  of  Syra ;  that  in  which  the 
parents  of  Marcus  and  Marcellianus  are  converted  by- 
Sebastian  ;  that  in  the  Catacombs ;  or  again  the  death  of 
Agnes,  which  to  our  taste,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  of  Catholic  hagiology  in  existence.  The 
author  of  Fabiola  does  not  merely  describe,  but  paints.  His 
great  scenes  are  pictures  which,  by  means  of  an  extraordi- 
nary power  of  language  at  his  command,  he  transfers  with- 
out difficulty  from  his  imagination  to  his  pages.  No  one, 
again,  who  has  not  studied  Fabiola  very  minutely,  can  be 
aware  how  peculiarly  rhythmical  is  its  language.  When 
made,  a  short  time  since,  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  adaptar 
t:ion,""  it  was  found  that  the  language  accommodated  itself 
with  marvellous  facility  to  the  conditions  of  blank  verse. 
Any  one  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  compare  the  drama 
founded  upon  it  with  the  original,  will  see  at  once,  how 
little  comparatively  the  language  has  been  changed.  This 
is  specially  the  case  in  the  more  sustained  parts  of  the 
dialogues  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  colloquies  on  religioi) 
between  Fabiola  and  Syra. 

The  wish  long  felt  by  the  admirers  of  Fabiola  that  its 
eminent  author  would  try  his  practised  hand  at  a  drama 
proper  has  been  realized  in  the  form  of  the  sacred  piece 
given  at  the    Ushaw  Jubilee  under    the    name    of   the 
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'*  Hidden  Gem.''     The  simple  plot  on  which  this  elegant 
little  work  is  constrnc ted  is  the  well-known  story  of  St. 
Alexius  who,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  inspi- 
ration, left  his  home  and   all  its  endearments,  and  after 
an  absence   of  five  years  reentered  it  as  a  poor  pilgrim, 
and  was  associated  with  the  dependents  of  his  own  father 
under  a  feigned  name  and  in  an  assumed  character,  till 
his  death ;  after  which,  for  the  first  time,  his  father  became 
aware  that  under  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  he  had  harboured 
a  son,  and  that  son  a  saint.     Upon  this  simple  foundation 
the  author  has  grounded  his  beautiful  drama.     It  opens 
with  the  arrival  of  Alexius   at  the  door  of  his  father's 
(Euphemian's)  house,  into  which,  as  a  pilgrim,  '*  travel- 
sore  and  pale,"  he  is  at  once  received  by  the  hospitable 
owner,   whose   fame   for   deeds   of    charity    had    already 
acquired  him  a  name  throughout  the  churches  of  the  East, 
But,  thongh  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  master,  he  soon  falls 
under  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the  steward  (Proculus), 
and  of  the  slaves  witb^the  exception  of  one  (Eusebius)  who 
stands  his  firm  friend  to  the  last.     After  enduring  a  series 
of  taunts  and  false  accusations,  he  at  length  falls  under 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  robbery  of  his  master's 
house  on  the  eve  of  an  entertainment  to  the  Emperor,  and 
dies  under  the  loss,  even  of  his  unconscious  father's  confi- 
dence, and  amid  the  most  damning  circumstantial  evidence 
of  his  guilt.     On  his  body  is  found  a  paper  indicating  his 
true  name,  and  intreating  the  pardon  of  his  accusers ;  and 
simultaneously  a  divine  voice  is  heard  in  the  city  directing 
all  hearers  to  the  house   of  Euphemian  which  had  just 
been  glorified  by  the  death  of  a  saint.     The  mystery  of 
the  robbery  is  explained  ;  the  treacherous  slaves  forgiven 
at  the  suit  of  Alexius  ;  and  the  place  of  the  saint's  death 
becomes  the  spot  of  a  Christian  church.     We  must  not 
forget  a  beautiful   episode,  introduced  by  the  friendship 
between  Alexius   and   Carinus,  the  heir  of  Euphemian, 
who  ultimately  devotes  himself  to  Grod,  and  becomes  the 
priest  of  the  church  dedicated  under  the  invocq<tion  of  his 
iriend. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  permission 
we  have  received  to  present  portions  of  the  ^'  Hidden 
Gem"  to  the  reader, 

Euphemian,  having  agreed  to  receive  the  pilgrim  stran^ 
ger  under  his  roof,  is  urged  by  his  churlish  and  suspicious 
steward,  Proculus,  to  alter  his  purpose.    Proculus  hints— 
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'*  It  may  be  a  plot 
To  rob  or  murder  ;  there  may  harbour  in  him 
Infectious  maladies,  some  foul  contagion, 
From  Asia's  swamps,  or  Afric's  tainted  coast.'' 

Euphemian  replies: 

"  And  yet  the  day  will  come,  when  One  will  say, 
*  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  took  Me  in' ; 
Yes,  One  who  lives  i'  th'  outcast  and  the  beggar 
Will  speak  thus  to  the  rich. 

''Proc.  Then  not  to  you. 

Doomsday  will  find  you  poor.     Your  lavish  alms 
Would  eat  up  your  estates,  were  they  twice  doubled. 
Forgive  plain  speaking.     Day  and  night  alike 
This  is  my  care. 

"SJuph.     Nay  call  it  what  you  will ; 
Yet  blessed  charity  is  not  a  canker 
Which  gnaws  like  vice  into  our  paltry  wealth, 
Charity  is  not  rust,  nor  moth,  nor  robber, 
For  holy  alms  are  like  I  he  dews  of  heaven^ 
A  moisture  stolen  from  the  field  by  day. 
Repaid  with  silent  usury  at  night,*' 

The  more  serious  parts  of  the  drama  are  relieved  by 
the  humours  of  Euphemiau's  household.  The  following 
scene  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  some  of  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  Shakespere's  Roman  plays,  and  we  make  no 
apology  .for  giving  it  at  length. 

"  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

*'  The  Atrium  of  Euphemianus's  house.  The  street  door  at  the  right 
of  the  stage  ;  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  house  on  the  left.  In 
the  middle^  at  the  back  of  the  stage  a  small  room  with  closed  door  under 
a  staircase.  A  table  in.the  middle  covered  with  a  cloth  reaching  to  the 
ground  ;  behind  it  an  armchair. 

*'  Unter  Bibulus/rowi  the  house  side,  cautiously  looking  round,  then  he 
turns  towards  the  door. 

'' Blbulas.  It's  all  right,  all  right,  come  in.  The  coast  is  clear 
and  will  be  for  at  least  a  good  Ijour. 

"  Enter  Ursulus,  and  all  the  other  slaves,  white  and  black,  first 
timidly  bearing  various  utensils  of  household,  garden^  and  stable 
work,  as  ladles,  brushes,  rakes,  curry-combs,  &c.  They  range  themselves 
on  either  side,  Bibulus  going  behind  the  table.  After  the  other  enters 
Eusebius  quietly,  holding  a  book,  and  stands  in  the  background. 

"  Ursidus.     What  have  we  been  all  brought  together  for  ? 

"  Bib.    You  shall  hear  presently. 
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*'  Davus.  Stay  a  moment,  for  there  is  no  nostrum'*  prepared,  for 
you  to  'dress  us  from.  So  I  will  make  one.  \_Turns  the  chair  round, 
and  Bibulus  mounts  it.]  Thus  I  make  one  out  of  this  crural[  chair, 
that  is  to  say  an  armchair,  you  see. 

*'  Bib.  Now,  comrade>',  I  ara  come  to  speak  to  you  about  our 
manifold  wrongs.  I  have  been  shamefully  treated.  Of  course 
when  I  say  shamefully,  I  mean  shamelessly. 

•'  Several.     How  so  ? 

•*  Bib.  How  so  ?  Why  T  have  been  shut  up  all  night  in  a  dun- 
geon, in  a  cellar,  a  dry  cellar  mind,  together  with  empty  barrels, 
carcases  from  which  the  spirits  had  long  departed,  and  1  have  been 
bitten  all  niglit  by  mosquitoes — and  all  for  nothing. 

»*  All.     8hame  !   Shame  ! 

**  Bib.  Will  you  stand  this  ?  Will  you  allow  your  rights  to  be 
thus  trampled  on  ? 

*'  Dav.  Rights  ?  Why  you  said  you  come  to  speechify  to  us 
about  our  wrongs  !  and  now  you  talk  about  our  rights.  Which 
is  it? 

"  Bi6.  Booby  I  Do  you  not  know  that  the  more  wrongs  a  man 
has,  the  more  rights  he  has  ?  He  must  have  all  his  wrongs  set  to 
rights.  '^ 

•'  Verna.  To  be  sure,  Bibulus  makes  it  quite  plain.  All  wrongs 
are  all  rights.     Aren't  they  ? 

♦•  Bib.     Exactly. 

*'  Dav.     And  therefore,  wiser  worser,  all  right  is  all  wrong. 

**  Bib.     That's  it.     That's  your  modern  plitical  conomy. 

**  Ver.     So  right  or  wrong  its  all  one.     Hurrah  ! 

"  AU.     Hurrah!  hurrah! 

"  Bib.  So  it  was  right  you  see — no  it  was  wrong — let  me  see  ; 
well  it  was  either  right  or  wrong,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  keep  me  iu 
prison  all  night  ;  and  so  your  rights  were  wronged  in  me. 

*'  Urs.     But  you  haven't  told  us  what  it  was  for. 

**  Dav.     Aye,  tell  us  our  rights,  that  you  were  wronged  for. 

*'  All.     Yes,  yes  !   what  was  it  for  ? 

**  Bib.  Why  for  a  paltry  flask  or  two  of  wine,  which  I  drank  to 
master's  health. 

*'  Ver.  Then  if  I  understand  the  matter,  we  were  wronged  in 
not  having  our  share  of  it.  That  was  our  right,  and  it  was  you 
who  wronged  us  !     Down  with  him  ! 

"  All.     Aye  down  with  him  !     [^They  rush  towards  Aim.] 

"  Euseh.  [Laughing  steps  forward  and  stops  them.']  Come,  friends, 
enough  of  this  folly.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
got  at  his  master's  hock,  and  so  the  master  got  him  into  his  quod. 
That's  a  perfect  concord,  agreeing  in  number  and  case.'* 


*  Kostrum  f  Curule. 
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The  following  soliloquy  of  Alexius,  upon  first  taking 
possession  of  his  cell  in  his  father's  house,  presents  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  above. 

"  Act  I.     Scene  v. 
*^  Alexius.     Is  tbis  to  be  the  sealing  sleep  of  life, 
Gluing  my  eyelids  in  unwaking  rest? 
Shall  ray  heart,  ere  ^tis  over,  cease  to  beat ; 
And  shall  my  soul  awake  to  heaven  this  day  ? 
It  would  appear  so,  for  I  now  have  reached 
My  place  of  birth,  to  hold  it  some  few  hours  ; 
These  then  must  be  ray  last — I  am  prepared  ; 
My  lot  is  now  in  better  hands  than  mine, 
*  Live  we,  or  die  we,  we  are  still  the  Lord's.' 
One  prayer  may  serve  for  slumber  or  for  death. 
Our  life  is  thine,  Creator  of  all  flesh, 
Living  or  waking,  dying  or  asleep; 
That  Hand  which  plays  among  the  chords  of  life. 
Pressing  them  gently,  their  vibration  stills, 
Silent  for  ever  if  He  wake  them  not  ; 
That  Hand  I  kiss  this  day,  for  it  hath  strained 
The  strings  of  love  and  pain  to  utmost  tension. 
And  now  will  soothe  them  with  Its  kindly  touch, 
To  murmur  peace,  on  Its  paternal  palm.  [Kneels.'] 
Father  !  who  here  this  thing  of  clay  didst  fashion 
Into  Thine  image's  terrestrial  frame  ; 
This  dust  together  hold,  or  free  disperse  ! 
Make  it  the  vultures  or  the  earthworm's  food, 
So  that  from  its  corruption  flash  my  soul 
Into  the  furnace  of  Thy  purer  fire. 
Or  rather  like  the  pearl  be  gently  dropped 
Into  the  abyss  of  Thy  great  ocean  bosom, 
To^seek  in  vain  for  surface,  depth,  or  margin, 
"  A^^orlJfed  yet  unconsumed,  entranced  jet  free. 

[Exit  into  his  cell." 

The  following  is  another  most  beautiful  soliloquy. 

"Act  II.     ScEJfE  ii. 

*'  Enter  Alexius  solus,  faint  and  weak.     Sits  down. 

*'  Alexius.    How  long  ?  0  heavens  how  long  shall  I  drag  on 
This  heavy  life  ?     Five  years  are  on  the  eve 
Of  their  completion,  since  I  entered  here. 
Smoothly  hath  time  flowed  on,  yet  quickening  ever 
Its  rapid  course,  and  now  methinks  I  am 
Like  one  who  nears  a  cataract.     His  skiff 
Glides  through  a  noiseless,  foamless,  liquid  furrow, 
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Which  curves  at  last  over  the  craggy  ledge. 

So  sweetly  calm  I  feel,  so  lulled  to  rest, 

Though  still  upon  the  surging  wave.     My  heart 

Pants  audibly  indeed,  yet  does  not  feel. 

Gladly  before  I  die,  my  future  heir 

I  fain  would  see.     Once  while  yet  an  infant 

I  stole  one  glance  at  him.     How  years  rush  by  I 

Childhood's  best  prophecies  were  written  fair 

On  brow  and  lip,  illumined  by  the  eye. 

If  that  first  page  lied  uot,  the  book  is  rare.'' 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  these  extracts  will  not  have 
whetted  the  reader's  appetite,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  **  Hidden  Gem/'  besides  being  given  entire  in  the 
historical  account  of  the  Ushaw  festival,  is  to  be  published 
in  a  separate  form  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools. 
The  absence  of  female  characters  from  the  plot  removes 
one  objection  which  is  felt  by  many  to  attach  to  the  use  of 
ordinary  dramatic  representation  in  seminaries  of  youth, 
and  the  success  whjch  attended  the  performance  of  the 
**  Hidden  Gem"  at  the  Jubilee  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  will  act 
as  an  encouragement  to  its  introduction  among  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  of  many  similar  societies  during  the  present 
year. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Notice  Hisiorique  sur  le  Rev.  Pere  de  Ravlgnan,  de  la 
Gompagnie  de  Jesus.     Par  Alex  de   Saint  Alhin.      Paris  :    Vaton. 

2.  Le  Rev.    Pere    de  Ravignan,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Dampierre, 
Paris  :  Charles  Daniel. 

3.  Maladie  et  mort  de  Rev.  P.  Xavier  de  Ravignan,  de  la  Gompagnie  de 
Jesus.     Paris  :  Charles  Daniel, 

THE  wonders  of  electricity  are  the  boast  of  this  vain- 
glorious nineteenth  century  ;  the  Promethean  spark  ^is 
brought  down  from  Heaven;  but  though  Prometheus  is  un- 
bound, this  quick  electric  fluid  is  a  greater  slave  than  ever 
the  Negro  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  West  Indian  glory.  It 
goes  well  in  harness ;  it  works  wonders  in  its  obedience.    At 
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our  bid(iiiig  it  dives  under  sons,  and  bridges  over  gulfs  ;  it 
levels  mountains  and  strips  distance  of  its  danger.  It  takes 
away  from  news  the  charm  of  novelty;  for  it  outstrips  the  tra- 
veller in  speed,  and  forestals  his  story.  It  noises  abroad 
the  secret  of  the  conspirator,  and  brings  home  with  fearful 
rapidity  the  tidings  of  an  Indian  mutiny.  Ill  news  pro- 
verbially travels  apace  ;  but  ill  news  aided  by  electricity 
beats  the  proverb  hollow,  for  it  startles  and  stings  the  heart 
of  a  nation,  by  the  unfeeling  brevity  with  which  it  relates 
the  result  of  a  Sepoy  atrocity,  the  sack  of  a  city,  or  the 
death  of  a  hero,  leaving  to  the  slow  process  of  steam  the 
filling  up  of  the  hard  outlines  of  the  sad  story. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  done  wonders  in  its  way;  its 
fault  lies  in  the  misapplication  of  its  powers.     Material  im- 
provements are  no  cure  for  mental  and  moral  disoi'ders. 
A  great  exhibition  was  the  symbol  of  universal  brotherhood, 
and  a  charter-house  of  peace,  where  men  praised  themselves, 
if  not  one  another.    The  sword  of  the  soldier  was  ever  after 
to  give  place  to  the  spade  of  the  husbandman.     The  pro- 
phecy turned  out,  however,  to  have  as  baseless  a  foundation, 
as  had  that  pompous  fabric  of  glass  ;  the  promise  of  peace 
was  the  forerunner  of  war.    But  surely  the  steam  engine 
and  the  free  press,  those  twin  mighty  levers  to  heave  up  the 
huge  burden  of  fallen  humanity,  have  succeeded  at  the 
least  in  putting  an  end  to  ignorance  and  in  stopping  the  foul 
mouth  of  prejudice  ;  they  make  us,  alas,  familiar  enough 
with  the  faults  of  our  neighbours,  although  in  the  turmoil 
they  engender,  they  fail  or  forget  to  enlighten  us  on  our  own. 
If  in  some  outlying  hamlet  of  an  Italian  state   a  brigand 
mounts,  armed  witli  a  dagger,  the  pulpit  of  a  crowded  church, 
and  discloses  to  an  affrighted  congregation  that  he    has 
laid  thievish  and  sacrilegious  hands  on  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  rich  with  votive  offerings  of  jewels  and  gold,  an 
image  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  which  he  will  not 
restore  unless  it  be  richly  ransomed,  our  enlightened  and 
unprejudiced  press  descants  on  the  immorality  of  the  thieves 
and  on  the   idolatry  of  the   people,  both  only   worthy   to 
adorn  a  page  in  the   dark  history  of  the  middle  ages]!  but 
which  ought  not,  for  very   shame,   to   be  allowed  to  blot 
and  mar  the  fair   civilization  of  to-day;    unconscious   all 
the  while  that  the  churches  at  home  are   closed  against 
thieves  only  because  they  are  closed  against  worshippers, 
and  present,  when   they   are  open,  in  their   white-washed 
walls,;and  empty  niches,  and  bare  altars,  as  little  to  set  the 
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palm  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  'an  itchuig,  as  to  attract 
the  eye  and  elevate  the  heart  of  the  devont  kneeler. 

Bnt  in  spite  of  steam  and  cheap  postage,  in  spite  of  the 
all-searching  press  and  accessible  passport,  it  is  a  marvel 
worthy  to  be  noted  how  great  onr  ignorance  is,  of  the 
habits  and  rnlhig  ideas  of  even  our  next-door  neighbour — 
a  nation  which  is  at  once  a  new  ally,  but  an  old  enemy. 
How  little  do  we  know  of  even  important  sections  of 
French  society ;  how  little  of  that  mighty  life  which  lies 
beneath  the  surface,  working  regeneration,  and  moulding 
the  masses  of  the  labouring  population  into  shape  ready 
for  the  service  of  God,  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
society,  was  shown  by  the  silence  with  which  "  our  own 
correspondent'*  has  left  unrecorded,  an  event  that  has 
shaken  the  hearts  of  thousands  in  Paris. 

Let  us  sail  over  the  channel  waters,  and  let  ourselves 
down  into  the  city  of  Paris.  We  do  not  plunge  into  the 
gay  and  gaudy  thoroughfare,  nor  seek  out  the  elegant  and 
luxurious  faubourg,  buji;  we  enter  into  a  poor  and  humble 
street,  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  There  has  been  a  concourse 
of  people  all  the  day  long  passing  through  the  narrow 
street, — a  hum  of  many  voices, — a  tramp  of  many  feet 
converging  from  all  sides  to  one  point. 

What  new  spectacle  does  Paris  show  forth  to-day  ?  that 
city  of  sights  and  pleasure.  Is  it  a  coronation  or  a  barri- 
cade ?  Is  it  the  quailing  of  a  stricken  multitude,  on  whose 
sensitive  ear  the  old  cry  of  a  la  laterne  has  fallen  ;  or  is  it 
the  celebration  of  a  royal  wedding,  when  a  kirig  marries 
one  of  the  people — when  an  emperor  flaunts  his  plebeian 
marriage  before  the  indignant  eyes  of  offended  kingship; 
or  is  it  a  general  rejoicing  at  the  glad  tidings  of  a  new 
victory  gained  by  the  heroic  soldiers  of  chivalrous  France  ? 
Paris,  the  city  of  changes,  has  witnessed  all  these  sights 
follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  They  pass,  but 
leave  no  impression  on  its  volatile  heart.  City  of  contra- 
dictions, ever  bent  on  pleasure,  and  yet  ever  ripe  for  revo- 
lution. She  smiles  through  her  tears,  though  they  be 
tears  of  blood.  But  there  is  sorrow  on  her  countenance 
to-day.  Has  an  archbishop,  humble  and  heroic,  fallen  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty, — a  messenger  of  peace  between 
two  infuriated  forces.  Frenchmen  of  one  blood  and  of  one 
baptism,  the  guilty  revolutionists,  and  the  stern  revengers 
of  right  and  of  civil  order  ?  Are  the  stones  of  the 
city  still  wet  with  the  blood  of  their  latest  martyrs?    Na. 
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Yet  is  the  victory  of  death.  No,  yet  it  is  the  death  of  a 
saint.  But  let  us  press  on  with  this  eager  crowd,  eager 
and  impatient,  but  more  silent  than  crowds  usually  are. 
We  stand  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  with  its  tall  houses 
joined  and  jostled  together,  but  we  look  not  on  houses  nor 
on  stones.  We  feel  we  are  in  a  crowd  of  human  beings, 
and  there  resides  always  a  fearful  power  in  a  multitude  of 
men  moved  by  one  thought,  agitated  by  one  feeling. 
There  is  a  contagion,  whatever  that  thought  may  be  ;  be 
it  joy,  or  grief,  or  be  it  revenge  ;  it  spreads  like  wildfire  ; 
the  whole  mass  is  swayed  to  and  fro  as  by  one  will.  One 
purpose  seemed  to  animate  the  multitude — ^access  to  that 
narrow  house.  We  draw  near ;  we  hold  our  breath ;  the 
coldest  hearted  is  moved,  but  there  are  no  cold  hearts  in 
that  throng,  on  the  day  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
the  dead,  more  eloquent  it  would  seem  in  death  even  than 
in  life.  But  now  the  silence  is  broken,  broken  too  by 
sharp  complaints  addressed  to  those  passing  so  slowly  out, 
as  if  their  feet  were  reluctant  to  quit  the  threshold  of  that 
house  of  sorrow, — complaints  from  the  crowd,  impatient 
now  of  delay,  and  afraid  lest  the  day  should  draw  to  a 
close  before  their  turn  or  chance  of  entraflce  arrived.  But 
the  reproof  fell  unheard  or  unheeded  on  those  that  passed 
out ;  they  appeared  lost  and  bewildered,  and  sorrow  sat  on 
their  brows. 

.  Watch  that  spare,  eagle-eyed  man  now  edging  his 
way  through  that  narrow  porch  !  He  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  ones,  but  not  of  the  world's  only,  but  of  God's  ;  he 
already  fills  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  but  not  in  the 
temple  of  fame  alone  ;  for  he  is  known  and  honoured  as  a 
faithful  son  and  zealous  champion  of  the  Church.  He  it 
was  who,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  saintly  preacher,  whose 
countenance  he  is  now  about  to  gaze  on  for  the  last  time 
on  earth,  when  unable  to  penetrate  the  crowded  portals  of 
Notre  Dame,  scaled  its  roof  in  order  to  listen  to  that 
voice  which  is  now  hushed  ifor  ever.  He  enters  that 
narrow  community-room  with  its  bare  walls  and  low  ceil- 
ing. Here  sorrow  shows  no  luxury,  and  art  makes  no 
pompous  display.  We  are  alone  with  the  majesty  of 
death ! 

That  man,  so  eager  to  enter  this  room,  who  him- 
self is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  the  grave,  stands 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  before  the  friend  of  his 
youth,    Sorrow  is  silent,  and  death  has  no  voice ;  and  yet 
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what  an  eloquent  meditation  is  that  meeting  !  Yes,  there 
on  that  poor  truckle  bedstead,  with  his  cheek  half  turned 
to  the  pillow,  as  in  sleep,  wrapt  in  his  plain  cassock,  lies 
before  Berryer,  all  that  remains  on  earth  of  Ravignan,  the 
great  Jesuit.  His  hands,  clasped  in  death,  hold  the  cross 
of  Christ,  that  cross  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 
Two  burning  tapers>  symbolising  that  something  lives  even 
in  death,  cast  a  dim  light  over  his  pale  features,  which 
still  preserved  the  high  stamp  of  beauty  they  bore  in  life. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  his  great  mind  had  quitted  with 
regret  these  mortal  remains,  but  had  left  behind,  as  a 
parting  legacy  to  his  body,  one  of  those  bright  rays  of 
intelligence,  which  was  wont  to  light  up  his  countenance 
in  life.  He  is  dead  whom  all  that  knew  loved  ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  not,  desired  to  know,  as  they  would  desire 
to  know  what  is  best  and  holiest  on  earth.  His  enemies, 
and  the  enemies  of  God,  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
him  ;  all  they  allege  is,  that  he  was  not  a  Jesuit ;  he  was 
too  good  to  be  one.  Y^t,  to  be  a  Jesuit,  was  his  glory  in 
life,  and  his  consolation  in  death.  He  was  a  man  who 
possessed,  without  an  effort,  singular  influence  over  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  ;  but  not  over  those  only, 
his  influence  was  far  reaching,  he  stretched^  out  his  arms 
far  and  wide,  and  touched  those  whom  his  eyes  never 
beheld,  and  at  his  touch  they  would  rise  and  follo^v  him. 
His  words  were  like  arrows  flying  abroad ;  they  pierced 
those  whom  they  struck ;  they  were  as  weighty  as  they 
were  keen.  But  his  life  was  more  eloquent  even  than 
his  words,  and  his  death  was  more  eloquent  than  his  life. 
What  else  has  drawn  during  these  three  glorious  days 
the  men  of  note  of  Paris  from  the  severe  pursuits  of 
science,  and  from  the  grave  duties  of  the  bench,  and  from 
the  engrossing  toils  of  statecraft,  to  the  humble  death-bed 
of  a  poor  priest?  The  Rue  de  Sevres  has  greater  attrac- 
tions than  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Institute.  The  learned 
find  there  are  other  truths  besides  the  truths  of  science ; 
and  those  that  are  ambitious  of  the  glories  of  this  world, 
are  startled  to  see  so  suddenly  that  there  are  other  glories 
greater  than  theirs.  The  science  of  death  is  laid  open 
before  them  to-day,  and  yet  with  such  a  touching  tender- 
ness, that  the  king  of  terrors  is  almost  robbed  of  his  dread 
power.  The  three  days  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Father  de  Ravignan  and  his  burial,  were  barely  sufficient  for 
the  eager  multitudes,  that  streamed  in  from  all  sides  of 
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Paris,  anxious  to  behold  once  more  the  features  of  that 
man  of  God.  They  may  be  called  with  truth  three  glorious 
days,  glorious  because  they  bore  testimony  that  the  giddy 
heart  of  Paris  was  still  alive  to  the  touch  of  the  hand  of 
God,— glorious  because  they  were  a  striking  witness  that 
faith  had  at  last  broken  into  the  cold  circle  of  scepticism, 
and  beaten  down  in  a  measure  the  ramparts  of  infidelity — 
and  glorious,  moreover,  because  they  showed  that  the 
vanities  of  the  world  vanished  before  the  diguity  of  death, 
the  death  of  a  Christian. 

At  break  of  day  ladies  of  the  great  world  were  seen 
leading  their  children  by  the  hand,  and  explaining  to  them 
the  sublime  spectacle  they  witnessed.  Thus  De  Havignan 
dead  was  a  preacher  to  that  rising  generation,  which  will 
have  to  wield  the  mighty  destinies  of  future  France.  The 
future  of  France  !  who  can  utter  the  words  without  a  feel- 
ing of  awe,  of  fear,  and  of  misgiving  ?  Havignan  is  gone, 
who  was  the  healer  of  the  past  deep  wounds  that  opened 
and  bared  the  breast  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well. 
France  requires  another  Ravignau  to  guard  and  guide  her 
troubled  future  ;  she  turns  for  succour  in  her  need  to  the 
glorious  Society  of  Jesus.  The  members  of  that  order  will 
furnish  remedies  against  the  disorders  of  society,  more 
powerful  and  efficacious  than  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
of  steel. 

What  man  can  doubt  or  deny  the  power  and  influence 
this  celebrated  Jesuit  exercised  over  the  mind  and  heart  of 
his  country ;  who  knows  the  sorrow  that  pervaded  all 
classes  of  society  when  the  tidings  of  his  death  were 
brought  home  to  them  as  a  personal  loss  ?  Look  again  for 
proof  into  that  narrow  room  of  death  ;  it  is  his  last  day  on 
earth,  it  is  the  eve  of  De  Ravignan's  burial.  The  Rue  de 
Sevres  is  if  possible  more  crowded  however;  for  the  laggard 
have  arrived,  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  they  are 
more  eager  now  than  others  who  have  been  long  on  the 
watch.  These  are  they  who  now  clamour  round  the  porch. 
The  poor  in  crowds  surround  the  bed  of  him  who  had  done 
so  much  for  them,  feeling  in  his  loss  the  loss  of  one  who 
had  been  so  long  a  father ;  and  there  too  grouping  together 
are  his  young  friends,  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  weeping 
for  their  generous  friend,  who  had  loved  them  so  well;  and 
there  too,  in  the  farther  corner,  stand  men  of  ripe  age,  grave 
counsellors  of  state,  mouruing  for  a  man  who  was  so 
devoted  to  his  fellow- men  that  he  poured  out  for  them  the 
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very  fountains  of  his  life.  All  present  were  eager  that 
something  of  theirs  should  touch  his  venerated  remains. 
Who  can  tell,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  the  number  of 
medals,  of  crosses,  of  chaplets,  of  prayer-books,  which 
touched  the  body  of  that  holy  priest,  henceforth  to  be 
handed  down  as  heirlooms  and  venerated  as  relics  of 
De  Ravignan  ? 

P-  Let  us  turn  from  the  spectacle  of  De  Ravignan  dead,  and 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  field  which  this  great  Jesuit 
traversed,  and  recall  (for  it  is  an  effort  of  memory)  the  state 
of  society  which  met  him  on  his  entrance  into  lite.  Time 
passes  so  rapidly,  and  events  so  crowd  one  upon  another 
in  this  age  of  perpetual  change,  as  to  make  us,  passing 
from  one  revolution  to  another,  almost  forget  the  state  of 
things  that  prevailed  prior  to  each.  If  one  cause  be  the 
too  fruitful  mother  of  each  new  revolution,  it  yet  manifests 
itself  in  phenomena  as  various  as  they  are  striking.  It 
shows  itself  now  in  the  decay  of  piety  among  the  higher 
clergy,  and  in  the  degr;ided  morals  of  the  nobility,  now  in 
the  unbelief  of  men  of  letters,  now  in  the  wild  fury  of  a 
licentious  mob,  goaded  on  by  fiends  in  human  shape,  who 
respect  nought  in  nature  or  religion  ;  and  now  again  it 
may  be  detected  in  the  corruption  of  kings,  and  in  the 
despotism  of  conquerors. 

We  forget  the  fall  of  an  old  dynasty  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
new.  Yet,  in  each  successive  change  we  trace  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Church,  which  comes 
out  of  every  struggle,  supreme  through  suffering,  stripped 
often  of  its  outward  beauty,  but  sound  at  heart,  strong  in 
the  majesty  of  heroic  and  saintly  endurance,  the  only 
healer  of  the  wounds  of  society,  the  firm  bond  of  union 
among  men,  and  the  sole  hope  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  social  fabric.  On  one  of  the  glorious  days  of  July, 
(and  if  the  days  of  a  French  revolution  be  glorious,  what 
days,  we  should  like  to  know,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
were  infamous?)  on  one  of  those  very  glorious  days,  when 
the  "  people  had  it  all  their  own  way,''  had  liberty  to  pil- 
lage churches,  and  to  place  a  dishonoured  crown  on  a 
citizen  king  of  their  own  choice, — on  one  of  those  days 
when  liberty  and  the  people  were  revelling  in  the  first 
fruits  of  a  honeymoon,  from  which  religion  was  banished, 
an  infuriated  crowd  surrounded  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Saint  Acheul,  in  which  Father  De  Ravignan  was  studying 
theology.    Ravignan  harangued  them  from  the  window. 
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The  charm  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
manner,  cau.cfht  and  calmed  the  angry  hearts  of  those  rude 
men,  some  of  them  the  outcasts  of  that  degraded  city, 
which  was  once  the  boast  of  tlie  civih25ed  world,  ^  They 
were  subdued  by  that  voice,  which  was  so  often,  in  after 
years,  to  win  the  ear  and  touch  the  diearts  of  thousands, 
and  of  tens  of  thousands,  of  the  polite  and  the  learned. 
They  were  appeased,  but  only  for  awhile,  ^  A  sudden  ring- 
ing of  the  ahirm  bell  startled  the  impulsive  mob.  They 
renewed  their  attack,  and  amid  the  fierce  yells  of  \v-om en, 
always  on  these  sad  occasions  foremost  in  mischief,  the 
voice  of  Ravignan  was  drowned ;  he  essayed  in  vain  to 
recover  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  tumultuous 
multitude.  He  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  stone.  The 
house  was  gutted  and  destroyed.  It  was  enough  that  these 
holy  men  bore  the  honoured  Uiime  of  Jesuit — a  name  which 
the  enlightened  and  learned  of  Paris  in  those  days  had 
long  laboured  to  blacken  and  defile  with  calumnies  as 
frightful  as  they  were  absurd.  The  mob  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity, which  they  did  not  let  slip,  by  displaying,  after  their 
own  fashion,  their  new  learnt  virtues  of  liberty  and  fraterr 
nity.  Their  love  of  liberty  showed  itself  in  depriving  their 
fellow-citizens  of  freedom  of  action ;  and  their  brotherly 
love  led  them  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  men  of  their 
own  blood,  simply  because  they  were  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits 
quitted  France;  Ravignan  retired  to  the  bleak  mountains 
of  Switzerland.  In  the  solitude  of  Brique,  in  la  Valais, 
Ravignan,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  occupied  with  holier 
subjects,  might  have  meditated  on  the  folly  of  kings,  in 
raising  their  hand  against  an  order  so  famous  for  its  sanc- 
tity, its  learning,  religious  and  profane,  and  for  its  love  of 
justice,  to  whose  guardianship  the  education  of  youth  may 
be  so  fitly  entrusted.  How  the  short-sightedness  and 
wilful  blindness  of  men  pass  the  bounds  of  belief,  was 
shown  in  the  royal  ordinances  of  1828,  closing  the  Jesuit 
schools  throughout  France.  They  fell  like  a  death  war- 
rant on  the  famous  house  of  Bourbon  ;  a  house  v;liioh  had 
given  so  many  glorious  kings  to  France,  and  so  many 
saints  to  the  Church  of  God.  The  wisdom  of  the  Resto- 
ration was  turned  into  folly,  when  religion  was  made  but 
an  adjunct  to  royalty.  Under  the  Restonjtion  it  was  the 
fashion  to  be  pious;  it  was  "  a  la  mode''  for  ladies  to  walk 
in  the  processions  of  the  Church.  A  show  of  piety  was  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  courtly  saloons.     The  Church,  when 
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put  111  fetters  by  tlie  State,  is  the  constant  weakness  of 
kinccs;  when  at  liberty  she  is  their  best  support  and  source 
of  strength.  The  Bourbons  had  not  learnt  wisdom  from 
their  enemies,  nor  forgotten  their  own  folly.  They  fell 
partly  by  their  own  hands.  Then  were  opened  up  the 
flood-gates  of  corruption  to  deluge  the  land.  The  citizen- 
king  lifted  the  crown  out  of  the  mire,  where  it  had  rolled, 
and  placed  it  on  his  brow.  Wily  as  well  by  nature 
as  by  art,  he  flattered  the  yain,  and  cajoled  them  into 
his  service.  By  stooping  to  the  meanest  arts  he  won  his 
way  into  favour.  He  reached  the  hearts  of  men  by 
the  power  of  the  purse.  He  hoarded  money  like  a 
paltry  trader,  but  with  less  dignity,  because  of  his 
position,  which  he  dishonoured.  He  had  not  the  gift  of 
royalty.  Not  an  inch  of  the  king  about  him.  His  vices 
were  mean,  and  his  virtues  had  no  grandeur.  By  looking 
into  his  own  heart  he  knew  the  power  of  money;  yet,  when 
he  had  an  object  to  gain  by  bribery,  he  was  lavish  in 
expenditure.  He  considered  it  laid  out  at  good  interest 
when  it  conciliated  a  doubtful  friend,  or  disarmed  an  open 
enemy.  An  outward  gloss  was  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  State,  while  rottenness  was  consuming  its  very  core. 
Society  was  a  whited  sepulchre^  There  was  a  cant  of 
liberty  abroad,  but  it  could  not  conceal  the  tyranny  which 
trod  dov/n  the  rights  of  the  family,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  by  denying  freedom  of  education.  The  infidel 
university  of  Paris  was  the  centre  of  activity ;  it  trained 
the  intellect  of  the  country  after  its  own  heart.  The  gene- 
rous impulse  of  the  aspiring  mind,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  was  chilled  by  the  cold  scepticism  taught  from  its 
chairs,  which  reduced  the  old  traditions  of  the  nation,  the 
lessons  of  its  noble  literature,  and  the  religious  glories  of 
its  history  to  one  uniform  dead  level  of  doubt  and  distrust. 
The  Christian  Revelation  was  put  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
consideration.  The  University  of  Paris  brooked  no  rival, 
and  tolerated  no  opposition.  It  laid  its  guilty  hand  on 
every  man  who  attempted  to  emancipate  the  youth  of  the 
country  from  its  ignominious  thraldom,  and  hurled  him 
back  to  the  ground,  and  placed  its  cloven  foot  on  his 
breast,  and  then  turned  to  the  State  for  assistance,  and 
to  the  press  for  approval.  The  State  and  the  press  backed 
it  up  to  the  uttermost.  In  triumph  it  marched  with  giant 
strides  through  the  country,  crushing  beneath  its  iron  hoof 
^yery  plant  of  faith  land  every  germ  of  hope.     No  school 
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could  escape  its  control,  no  family  its  evil  influence.  The 
professorial  chairs  were  filled  by  men  conspicuous  more  for 
their  hatred  of  the  Church,  than  for  their  love  of  literature; 
known  more  by  the  licentiousness  of  their  pens,  than  by 
the  keenness  of  their  wit.  There  was  a  sad  lack  of  origi- 
nality in  their  body.  They  borrowed  their  philosophy  from 
Voltaire,  and  their  irony  from  Pascal.^  They  were  like 
the  lacquered  ornaments  of  their  ovvu  city,  that  could  not 
stand  rubbing.  What  they  wanted  in  wisdom  they  made 
up  in  cunning.  They  laid  hold  of  the  press,  and  with  the 
news  of  the  day  insinuated  the  immoral  tale,  the  licentious 
novel,  and  the  impious  essay.  Like  a  flood  of  many  waters, 
iniquity  deluged  the  laud,  from  that  fountain  of  corrup- 
tion, the  University  of  Paris. 

And  were  there  none  to  contend  against  this  mighty 
enemy  of  God  and  man,  that  never  lifted  up  its  voice  but 
to  scoff,  and  never  stretched  out  its  arms  but  to  destroy? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  noble  efforts  of  Montalembert, 
in  the  French  Chambers?  His  manly  eloquence  roused 
the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  country.  Possessed  of  parlia- 
mentary genius,  he  formed  a  Catholic  party,  which  stood 
aloof  as  well  from  the  blandishments  of  the  court,  (which 
too  often  successfully  beset  an  active  opposition,)  as  from 
the  seductive  influences  of  a  false  liberalism.  The  Catho- 
lic press,  bold  and  unflinching,  lent  its  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive aid  in  the  struggle.  Freedom  of  education  became 
an  European  question.  It  was  the  grand  battle  of  the 
day.  Men  of  great  renown  were  ranged  on  either  side. 
Montalembert  was  well  supported  by  Lacordaire,  the  fiery 
Dominican,  whose  absolute  mind  saw  but  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  and  who  marched,  despising  all  intermediate 
halts,  straight  up  to  his  mark.  Falloux,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  man  who  saw  difficulties  in  every  scheme, 
who  balanced  doubts  with  a  nice  discrimination,  and  threw 
out  suggestions  of  wonderful  subtility.  He  was  a  man  of 
compromise,  which  his  enemies  mistook  for  weakness. 
The  prudent  who  verged  towards  timidity  held  him  up  as 
a  model.  The  bold,  who  did  not  fall  far  short  of  rashness, 
followed  Lacordaire.  The  courage  of  the  eloquent  Domi- 
nican was  too  much  for  the  caution  of  the  statesman. 
Both  heartily  concurred  in  one  object — liberty  of  instruc- 
tion. That  was  a  citadel  to  be  stormed  by  their  united 
forces.  It  held  in  itself  the  fortunes  of  the  future.  It  was 
the  turning  point  of  civilization.    It  was  the   key  to  the 
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book  of  knowlorlgo — the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
was  ill  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  God,  and  they  knew 
how  to  use  it.  Infidelity  and  Catholicism  struggled  for 
mastery.  The  prize  to  the  victor  was  no  common  prize. 
It  was  the  youth  of  the  land  of  St.  Lewis,  the  possession 
of  their  opening  hearts,  and  of  their  expanding  intelli- 
gence. How  are  they  to  be  reared,  is  the  question  to 
be  decided  ?  Under  what  influence,  under  whose  train- 
ing? Are  they  to  be  blighted  by  the  chills  of  scepticism  ? 
or  are  they  to  be  placed  under  the  warm  shelter  of  the 
Church  of  God?  The  fight  was  at  its  wildest,  when  a 
sound  was  heard  as  of  a  trumpet  sounding  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  preacher  ring- 
ing over  the  agitated  masses  that  thronged  the  vast  space 
of  a  mighty  cathedral.  Paris,  the  city  of  audacious  un- 
belief and  of  unblushing  licentiousness,  had  crowded  into 
Notre  Dame  to  listen  to  Ravignan,  the  great  Jesuit. 
The  scoff^ers  prayed,  and  the  guilty  trembled,  and  the 
proud  of  heart  humbled^  themselves  before  the  voice  of  the 
man  of  God.  But  that  voice  was  heard  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Notre  Dame ;  it  reached  the  high  places,  and 
shook  the  unholy  ramparts  of  the  infidel  university.  In  the 
name  of  God,  and  of  public  liberty,  it  demanded  free- 
dom of  education.  The  public  mind  was  agitated,  and 
the  fears  of  an  unjust  and  ungodly  government  were  ex- 
cited by  this  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice.  Both  the 
public  and  the  government  were  still  more  influenced  by 
the  results  of  those  celebrated  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame; 
when  they  beheld  men  in  those  vast  assemblages,  led  iu 
thousands  up  to  the  altar  of  God,  and  so  increase  in  num- 
bers, that  the  mighty  nave  of  the  huge  cathedral  was  too 
narrow  for  the  multitude  that  thronged  on  Easter  day  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  None  but  men  were  admitted,  and 
yet  they  filled  that  once  deserted  church  to  overflowing. 
The  reign  of  Louis  Philip  seemed  a  most  unlikely  era  for 
religious  revival.  Belief  and  morality  in  the  middle  and 
lower  regions  of  society  in  Paris  were  so  sunk,  that  reli- 
gious indifterence  was  then  considered  to  be  the  faith  of 
the  19th  century. 

But  this  change  we  owe  not  to  Ravignan  only.  Lacor- 
daire  had  preceded  him  in  the  work,  and  had  first  attracted 
crowds  to  the  church.  He  astonished  men  by  the  origi- 
nality of  his  views,  and  by  the  profoundness  of  his  specu- 
lations and  pov/ers  of  reasoning.     He  rooted  attention  by 
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a  word ;  he  roused  his  hearers  by  bursts  of  eloquence, 
and  by  daring  flights  of  oratory.  To  the  genius  of  the 
orator  he  united  philosophical  depth  and  the  method  of 
the  logician.  He  drove  conviction  home  to  the  intellect, 
to  the  amazement  of  those  men  who  believed  the  Church 
had  nothing  to  say  for  herself  in  the  domain  of  reason. 
If  Lacordaire  failed  to  touch  the  heart  like  Ravignan, 
it  was  because  all  the  gifts  of  the  preacher  are  not 
to  be  lavished  on  one  man. 

If  Lacordaire  swayed  the  sceptre  of  power,  Ravignan  held 
the  rod  which  brought  the  living  water  from  the  barren 
rock.  Ravignan  came  not  to  supersede,  but  to  crown 
the  work  of  Lacordaire.  By  the  intensity  of  his  faith, 
and  the  fervour  of  his  charity,  he  wins  upon  the  heart, 
that  can  no  longer  resist.  There  was  a  persuasive  sweet- 
ness on  his  lips,  as  if  they  had  brought  honey  from  the  land 
of  promise.  He  seemed  as  if  he  already  enjoyed  the 
beatific  vision,  and  could  impart  it  to  those  who  came  to 
bim  in  humility.  Though  mildness  itself,  he  lacked  not 
courage.  He  avowed  himself  a  Jesuit  in  the  face  of 
the  public  \  he  gloried  in  the  name  at  a  time  when  to  be  a 
Jesuit,  was  to  place  yourself  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
kindness ;  when  a  Jesuit  was  considered  to  be  a  man  lost 
to  all  sense  of  dignity  and  decency,  to  be  an  outcast  from 
society,  and  a  hater  of  the  himian  race.  An  unceasing  cry 
went  forth  from  the  free-thinking  press,  until  the  good 
fsven  were  often  led  astray  by  the  prevailing  prejudice. 

We  can  cite  no  stronger  proof  of  the  extent  of  this  ill- 
feeling  against  the  order  to  which  he  at  a  later  period 
belonged,  than  by  stating  that  Ravignan  himself  did  not 
escape  in  his  youth  the  general  contagion.  He  who  had 
passed  intact  through  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  the 
great  world,  he  on  whom  the  scoffing  railleries  of  the 
sceptic  bar  of  Paris  fell  harmless,  nay,  blunted  even  by  his 
stern  rebuffs,  was  still  a  prey,  happily  only  for  a  time,  to 
an  aversion  against  the  Society  of  Jesus.  ^  The  name  of 
Jesuit  grated  on  his  ear.  He  gave,  as  he  himself  was  the 
first  to  acknowledge  and  deplore,  too  ready  a  credence  to 
the  fierce  calumnies,  which  pursued  with  deadly  hatred  that 
hapless  order  through  many  classes  of  French  societ3^ 

"  I  entertained,  "  he  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Jesuits,  *^"  pre- 
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judices  against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  led  away  by  Pascal  and  the 
Parliamentary  traditions,  which  deceived  me  as  tliey  liave  deceived 
so  many  others.  It  was,  I  mnst  sa}',  in  spite  of  myself  I  learnt 
the  truth  about  tlie  Jesuits.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble 
the  public  with  my  history.  Neither  have  I  to  show  here  in  what  way 
it  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  guide  me  at  that  time,  nor  to  speak 
of  the  interior  working  of  my  conscience  which  is  known  to  God 
alone  ;  yet  the  remembrance  of  it  is  stamped  on  my  heart  for  ever  ; 
bringing  light  to  my  soul,  it  effected  a  complete  change  in  my  liCe. 
I  may  safely  allege  that  my  mind  was  formed  and  my  resolution 
taken  at  a  time,  wlien  I  was  entirely  free  from  extraneous  influence. 
Moreover  my  mature  ideas  were  but  little  open  to  such  impressions. 
I  may  further  assert  that  it  was  precisely  those  things  in  the  Jesuits 
which  are  most  misconstrued,  distorted  and  attacked,  that  led  mo 
to  be  one  myself.'' 

Men  said  to  one  another,  This  is  the  Gastave  de  Ravig- 
nan, who  left  the  world  for  the  cloister,  when  a  brilliant 
career  with  fortune  and  friends  lay  within  his  grasp.  He 
left  the  world  not  so  young,  when  life  seems  made  up  of 
hopes  so  vague  and  unreal  but  they  may  be  relinquished 
with  ease,  not  so  old  as  to  be  able  to  confess  with  an 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  our  own  day,  whose  intellect  in  his 
extreme  age  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  powerful,  that  he  had 
lived  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of  ambition,  and  to  quench  in 
success  the  aspirations  of  the  mind.  Nothing  more  has 
been  left,  in  fine,  for  ambition  to  desire  or  for  success  to 
give. 

This  was  not  Ravignan's  boast,  had  he  even  been  vain- 
glorious ;  for  he  was  in  the  pride  of  life,  in  the  beauty  of 
manhood,  with  promise  in  his  heart  and  power  in  his 
mind.  Hope  lent  brilliance  to  the  eye,  and  elasticity  to  the 
step.  Imagination  quickened  his  manner,  and  reflection 
gave  repose  to  his  brow.  That  deep,  almost  supernatural, 
repose  was  in  after  years  united  with  an  indescribable 
sweetness  of  manner,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
the  man  whom  we  are  now  contemplating,  as  he  stands 
erect,  and  almost  severe  in  his  bearing,  on  the  threshold 
of  life.  Fortune  held  out  to  him  all  her  fascinations  ;  she 
laid  her  gifts  before  his  eyes,  not  too  near  lest  they  should 
lose  their  charm  by  too  close  an  inspection,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  win  by  their  witchery  a  heart,  that  has  not  lost 
its  all  of  earthly  fire.  Fortune  for  once  did  not  break  to 
the  heart  the  promise  it  made  to  the  eye.  And  yet  at 
such  a  moment,  when  the  charm  of  earth  was  still  bright 
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with  all  the  tnits  of  hope,  Ravignan  broke  with  the 
world  for  ever.  In  vain  ambition  stood  by, ^crowned  and 
sceptred,  the  most  substantial  shadow  in  life's  unrealities. 
With  an  eye  that  kindles,  and  a  quivering  frame,  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  into  the  future,  and  beheld  in  imagi- 
nation the  crown  of  human  glory  encircling  his  brow,  and 
in  ins  grasp  the  symbol  of  earthly  power.  Even  in  his 
vision  there  was  a  misgiving  about  his  heart— a  yearn- 
ing which  nothing  earthly  could  satisfy.  God  had 
chosen  this  man  for  Himself.  He  surmounted  ambition, 
which  a  great  writer  has  termed,  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds.  "  What  seemed  a  king,  a  kingly  crown 
had  on,'' — vanish  shadow  of  a  shadow.  He  dashes  the 
proffered  cup  to  the  ground.  It  sparkles  at  the  brim, 
but  the  dregs  are  bitter ;  there  is  poison  in  the  delicious 
draught — the  poison  which  enters  into  every  cup  that  earth 
fills — the  disappointment  that  attends  every  human  joy — 
the  decay  that  awaits  every  earthly  gift. 
r^  A  letter  addressed  to  young  Ravignan,  at  this  important 
epoch  of  his  life  by  M.  Bellart,  the  procureur  general, 
and  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  touches  on  this  very  subject 
of  earthly  joys  and  disappointments  of  the  world.  We  give 
a  few  extracts.     It  is  dated  the  6th  May,  1822. 

"My  dear  Ravignan, — Were  I  not,  like  yourself,  disenchanted 
with  all  the  illusions  of  this  world,  your  letter  would  have  given 
me  great  anxiety  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 
I  shall  regret  losing  one  who  promised  to  be  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  to  do  good  service  to  his  country.  I  shall  regret,  my 
good  and  excellent  young  friend,  if  you  yourself  put  an  end  to  a 
career  which  was  likely  to  be  so  brilliant,  and  which  would  have 
so  noblj  satisfied  a  well  directed  ambition,  as  well  as  have  afforded 
such  great  opportunities  to  you  b_y  a  bold  exposition  of  facts,  and  by 
an  enlightened  administration  of  justice,  to  render  service  to 
religion,  to  society,  and  to  your  king.  Although  my  natural  dispo- 
sition, and  the  disgust  I  so  often  experience  at  the  scenes  of  wicked- 
ness and  perversitj  at  which  it  is  my  lot  to  preside,  would  lead  me 
to  praise  the  step  you  are  about  to  take  ;  nevertheless  I  feel  bound 
to  rise  above  this  kind  of  selfishness,  which  would  make  me  envy 
rather  than  disapprove  of  jour  resolution,  and  to  invite  you,  my 
dear  Ravignan,  to  reconsider  this  matter  anew. 

*' It  is  a  grave  step  which  will  impose  duties  of  a  very  austere 
nature,  many  superhuman  privations,  which  you  must  needs  be 
sure  you  can  submit  to,  not  for  to-day,  nor  for  tomorrow,  but  for 
years,  Tor  ever  through  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  with  no 
murmur  on  your  lip.^  no  regret  in  your  heart As  to  you  your- 
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self,  if  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  own  perseverance  I  esteem 
you  happy  in  quitting  this  tumultuous  scene,  where  I  too  often 
feel  the  deep  disgust  of  life  not  to  set  at  its  highest  value  that 
sweet  peace  of  the  soul  which  he  enjoys,  who  has  been  so  favoured 
by  God  as  to  be  called  far  from  this  maddening  game  of  passions, 
of  follies,  and  of  crimes,  which  have  never  been  so  rampant  I  believe 
before  in  the  world.  But  is  there  not  perhaps  a  touch  of  selfishness 
in  your  resolution?  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  sacrificing 
something  of  duty  to  inclinations?  God  has  given  you  talents, 
does  He  permit  you  to  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel?     There  is 

more  than  one  way,  my  dear  friend,  of  sacrificing  your  life .. 

Assuredly  I  honour  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  those  heroes  of 
religion,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  life  of  perfection  and  of 
continual  sacrifice,  in  which,  when  they  bring  the  light  of  heaven 
and  of  charity,  there  is  so  much  good  to  be  done  both  to  themselves 
and  to  others.  But  one  must  needs  obtain  the  grace  of  the  Almighty 
to  be  a  true  hero,  because  if  we  fall  back  in  returning  to  our 
former  state,  we  become  less  than  man.'' 

This  beautiful  letter,  some  may  perhaps  thiuk,  breathes 
a  little  too  much  of  th^  spirit  of  the  world.  But  we  must 
not  be  too  severe  on  its  amiable  and  virtuous  writer. 
Ravignan  was,  indeed,  a  true  hero,  lavish  of  his  life  for 
others,  without  the  slightest  drawback  of  selfishness,  with- 
out a  single  touch  of  self-love  in  his  subdued  nature.  A 
man  indefatigable  in  labour  and  yet  collected  in  prayer, 
a  preacher  in  the  world,  and  yet  a  man  deeply  versed  iu 
the  hidden  paths  of  spirituality  aud  mortification.  Silence 
and  solitude  were  a  want  of  his  nature ;  "  he  was  never 
less  alone,' ^  he  used  to  say,  **  than  when  alone."  After 
the  triumphant  jubilees  of  Notre  Dame,  he  would 
retire  to  solitude,  and  refresh  his  heart  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Great  was  his  love  for  St.  Ignatius  and  his  order, 
and  it  was  shown  in  the  preservation  of  his  rule.  Its 
preservation,  he  urged,  especially  in  these  latter  days, 
was  the  first  duty  of  superiors — because  it  was  the 
first  want  of  inferiors.  Like  a  true  Jesuit,  he  was  humble 
of  heart.  He  did  not  desire  the  cross  on  the  breast  of 
bishops,  because,  like  the  crowu  on  the  brow  of  kings,  it 
was  of  gold ;  he  preferred  to  put  on  the  livery  of  shame, 
to  quote  the  words  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  his  Diviue 
Master  had  woru,  and  to  bear  out  of  love  and  respect  for 
Him,  as  He  had  borne  them,  reproaches,  false  testimonies 
and  insults,  without  ever  having  given  any  cause  therefor. 

And  such  was  Raviguan  when  he  came  to  die.  His 
apostolic  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.     **  That  life,''  as 
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M.  de  Saint- Albiii  so'eloqnently  says,  "  dedicated  daring 
so  many  years  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth ;  the  great  by  power,  by  fortune,  by  birth,  by  glorious 
names,  and  by  intelligence,  gave  its  first  fruits  to  the  poor. 
That  voice  which  was  to  resound  with  such  success  from 
the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  or  in  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Paris,  was  first  heard  proclaiming  the 
good  tidings  of  the  Gospel  in  a  small  country  church  at 
Monthey  in  la  ^Valais,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Geneva." 
The  decision  of  character  which  marked  him  out  all 
through  life,  was  manifest  in  his  death.  He  knew  he  was 
to  die  ;  but  he  had  no  idle  curiosity  as  to  the  day,  or  the 
hour,  or  the  manner  of  his  death.  Conscious  of  approach- 
ing dissolution,  he  left  the  more  minute  particulars  in  the 
hands  of  that  All- Wise  Father  who  keepeth  time  in  His 
own  hands.  '*  We  must  manage,"  he  said,  **  this  matter 
of  death,  as  we  manage  all  affairs  of  life,  only  with  even 
greater  decision  and  promptitude." 

There  was  a  consultation  held  among  his  physicians  ;  he 
wished  to  know  the  result.  *'  Do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me 
the  truth — I  have  no  fear.  Of  course,  by  reason  of  my 
many  sins,  I  ought  to  tremble  before  the  justice  of  God  ; 
but  our  Lord  is  so  good,  and,  besides,  to  die,  is  not  that 
the  best  ?  I  must  needs  watch  over  my  heart,  lest  the 
power  of  nature  should  be  too  much  for  me  in  this  my  last 
illness.  It  is  the  will  of  God — all  is  for  the  best.  Oh  ! 
what  a  grace  !  what  gladness  for  me  to  die  in  my  order,  in 
the  dear  Society  of  Jesus !  Oh,  joy  of  joys !  how  un- 
worthy I  was  of  such  a  favour  !" 

From  that  day  the  desire  of  death  was  rooted  in  his  heart. 
It  was  not  the  fierce  wrestling  of  an  unquiet  spirit  eager  to 
be  gone,  and  to  be  at  rest.  Nor  yet  did  this  desire  of  death 
spring  from  weakness  of  body  or  cowardice  of  mind ;  still 
less  did  it  arise,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  warfare  of 
the  world,  from  weariness  of  heart,  or  from  baffled  ambi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  result  alone  of  a  calm  and  single- 
hearted  love  of  God.  Helics  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy, 
from  England,  and  from  Germany,  where  numerous 
novenas  were  said  for  his  recovery.  *' I  am  convinced," 
he  observed,  "  that  God  will  not  work  a  miracle  in  my 
behalf;  I  do  not  deserve  it ;  and,  moreover,  I  do  not  desire  m 
it."  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  added  :  ^'  My  desire  for  ■ 
death  is  perhaps  too  great ;  but  God  is  my  witness,  it  is       1 
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not  to  escape  suffering  on  earth,  but  only  the  longing  to 
be  with  Him  in  heaven/' 

One  of  his  nephews  wrote,  urging  him  to  repair  to  the 
south.  *'Dear  fellow!"  cried  Father  de  Ravignan;  "go  to  the 
south,  indeed  ;  I  have  another  journey  to  make,  a  far  better 
journey."  The  voyage  of  his  life  was  nearly  over.  *'  Ah  !" 
said  he  to  his  friends,  when  from  very  weakness  he  could  no 
more  be  lifted  up  to  his  accustomed  arm-chair  by  the  fire- 
side, '*  never  more  shall  I  rise  from  this  bed ;  this  is  my  last 
position."  But  even  in  his  great  weakness  he  did  not  forget 
the  convent  of  SacreCoeur,  where  the  last  labours  of  his  life 
were  spent.  In  the  small  confessional  of  that  little  chapel, 
what  wonders  of  grace  did  he  not  work  !  How  many  con- 
versions from  infidelity  and  Protestantism  did  he  not  bring 
about !  How  many  an  English  Catholic  convert  does  not 
remember  with  gratitude. Father  Ravignan  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacred  Heart !  His  memory  is  like  a  living  prayer 
in  that  pious  and  grateful  community. 

By  an  effort  of  nature  he  wrote  almost  from  his  death- 
bed, a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mother  of  that  convent  which  was 
so  dear  to  him.    It  was  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote, 

"  My  dear  Rev.  Mother, — I  avail  myself  of  a  momeat  in  which  1 
can  still  rally  sufficient  strength  to  write  a  few  words;  iu  a  short 
time  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  no  more. 

*•  I  cherish  a  kindly  remembrance  of  your  dear  community  at 
Conflans  and  of  its  Reverend  Mother. 

''Live,  mj  dear  Sisters,  iu  the  spirit  of  faith — wage  war  against  the 
inclinations  of  nature.  Be  of  good  heart,  and  reckon  on  the  infinite 
mercy  of  our  Lord.  Ever  since  I  have  had  a  clear  conviction  of 
my  approaching  end,  I  have  been  calm  and  joyous.  Oh  may  it 
not  be  long  in  coming  ! 

"In  heaven,  if  God  vouchsafes  to  call  me  thither,  I  shall  not 
forget  you — Fever  is  consuming  me.  Farewell.  In  the  everlasting 
world  I  will  bless  you." 

His  desire  was  to  die  on  St.  Joseph's  feast,  or  on  Lady 
day.     He  was  called  to  celebrate  these  festivals  iu  heaven. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  closing  scene  of  the 
eventful  life  of  Ravignan.  It  is  better  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. We  will  not  enter  within  the  portals  of  St.  Sulpice, 
which  witnessed  the  commencement  of  his  triumphant 
labours,  and  now  receives  the  labourer  back  in  the  solemn 
repose  of  death.  The  shops  are  closed  in  the  streets,  along 
which  the  funeral  train  passes.    Heads  are  uncovered  in 
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respect  before  the  Jesuit  dead,  which  were  often  wagged 
in  scorn  at  the  very  name  of  a  hving  Jesuit.  The  doors 
are  besieged  by  eager  multitudes.  We  hear  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  broken  by  grief,  crying  out  "  the  dead  man 
still  speaketh;''  he  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  men  from  the 
silence  of  the  grave.  His  words  are  winged  with  life. 
The  stone  is  rolled  back ;  they  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
appeal  to  the  living  with  a  new  force  which  they  have 
gained  in  the  grave.  They  enter  every  soul  they  come 
near  ;  they  touch  every  heart  they  reach :  death  places  no 
barrier  between  his  voice  and  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  earth 
has  no  grave  so  deep  as  to  hide  him  from  the  country  he 
loved,  lie  has  but  stepped  aside  for  a  time ;  he  still  lives 
and  watches,  and  prays.  He  is  near,  though  we  see  him 
not ;  he  speaks  and  we  hsten.  *'  Mortuus  adhuc  loquitur." 
We  can  well  imagine  how  the  future  of  France  was  the 
subject  of  his  most  fervent  prayers.  If  the  world  has  to 
last  another  half  century,  it  will  need  the  aid  of  France, 
Catholic,  and  strong,  to  bear  up  against  the  evil  elements 
at  work.  She  must  revive  her  old  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
liberties  to  surround  and  guard  a  throne,  that  has  so  often 
been  assailed  by  wild  licence,  under  the  specious  name  of 
freedom.  There  are  many  who  blame  the  severities  of 
Nnpoleon,  let  us,  in  extenuation,  quote  the  following 
passages  from  a  noble  discourse  bv  Donoso  Cortes,  the 
celebrated  Spaniard.  **  If  we  had  to  choose,  gentlemen, 
between  liberty  on  the  one  side,  and  despotism  on  the 
other,  there  would  be  no  disagreement  between  us.  Who 
indeed,  able  to  enjoy  liberty,  would  prostrate  himself 
before  despotism  ?  But  it  is  not  a  question  between 
liberty  and  despotism  ;  otherwise  I  and  all  my  poHtical 
friends  would  vote  for  liberty.  But  this  is  the  question, 
Avhether  we  are  to  prefer  the  despotism  of  revolution, 
or  the  despotism  of  government.  Under  this  alternative 
I  would  choose  the  despotism  of  government,  as  the  less 
severe  and  the  less  disgraceful.  We  have  to  choose 
between  despotism  from  below  and  despotism  from 
above.  I  would  choose  the  despotism  from  above,  because 
it  descends  from  regions  more  calm  and  more  pure.  We 
have  to  choose  between  the  despotism  of  the  dagger,  and 
the  despotism  of  the  sword.  I  would  choose  the  despotism 
of  the  sword,  because  it  is  the  more  noble  ;"  and,  afterwards 
writing  to^  a  friend,  he  said,  **  We  must  not  confound  a 
state  of  things,  to  which  we  submit  in  order  to  avoid  great 
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evils,  with  a  state  of  things  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the 
ties  of  love.  Those  who  give  to  the  first  what  is  only  due 
to  the  second,  have  neither  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  nor 
of  distributive  justice."  We  are  not  to  rejoice  in  this  ab- 
normal state,  but  merely  should  submit  to  it,  as  to  an 
inevitable  necessity.  **  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  et  sapientia 
prima  stultitia  caruisse.'*  Napoleon  puts  his  trust  in  the 
army  and  in  the  Church.  The  insolence  of  the  soldiery  is 
on  the  increase ;  and  he  must  take  heed  lest  he  become 
a  slave  to  the  creature  of  his  own  making ;  and  if  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  is  not  on  the  wane,  we  must  yet 
remember,  that  the  ''  organic  articles,"  though  at  present 
in  abeyance,  still  subsist.  Kings  are  fond  of  power,  and 
Gallicanism  flatters  the  ambition  of  kings,  and  is  in  its 
turn  favoured  by  them.  Gallicanism  has  still  to  be  trod- 
den out  in  France,  and  Napoleon  must  avoid  above  all 
things  a  collision  with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  His 
friends  point  to  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  proof  of  his 
regard  for  the  Holy  See ;  the  letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  on  the 
other  hand,  lives  in  the  tenacious  memory  of  his  enemies. 
His  friends  adopting  the  courtly  tone  of  Horace  towards 
A  ugustus,  address  him  in  the  words  of  that  accomplished 
poet  and  flatterer : 

**  Cum  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 
Legibus  emendes." 

Men  should  not  be  impatient  with  thee,  O  Csesar,  the 
defender  of  law,  and  the  upholder  of  civil  order.  It  is  wise 
to  be  hopeful  and  bright-hearted,  and  to  trust  the  future. 
But  law  hath  an  universal  operation  ;  she  lays  her  majestic 
hand  on  the  highest  as  well  as  on  the  lowest.  We  may  not 
inaptly  here  apply,  in  conclusion,  the  description  of  Law, 
as  given  by  the  eminent  Protestant  author  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  so  often  termed,  the  judicious. 

'*  Of  Law,"  he  observes,  "'  what  other  can  be  said,  but 
that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world;  the  very  least  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  not  exempt  from  her  control." 
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Art.  VII.  —  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa, 
being  the  Journal  of  an  Expeditioa  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  H.B.M.'s  Government,  in  the  years  1849 — 1855,  bj 
Henry  Barth,  Ph.  D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
and  Asiatic  Societies,  &c.  5  vols.,  8vo.  Loudon,  Longman  and 
Co.,  1858.     Vols.  iv.  and  v. 

IN  the  slight  notice  of  Dr.  Bartli's  travels,  which  appears 
ill  one  of  our  late  numbers,  we  parted  with  the  learned 
explorer  at  the  close  of  his  third  volume.  The  two  volumes 
which  have  since  appeared  complete  the  history  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  although  they  bring  to  our  knowledge  nothing 
very  startling  or  imposing,  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
several  peculiar  conditions  of  society,  start  a  good  many 
curious  problems,  and  give  rise  to  much  interesting  specu- 
lation. The  plans  of  Dr.  Barth,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
were  disconcerted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Overweg.  It  had  been  his 
original  intention  to  venture  once  more  into  Kanem,  and 
push  his  way  along  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Tsad. 
Having  abandoned  that  route  as  dangerous,  and  even  im- 
practicable, under  existing  circumstances,  he  determined  to 
turn  his  steps  westward,  in  the  direction  of  Sokoto,  and  by 
way  of  Zinder,  at  which  town  he  expected  to  find  remittan- 
ces from  England,  which  would  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
journey.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  November,  Dr.  Barth 
took  leave  of  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu,  and  proceeded  on  his 
expedition,  accompanied  by  several  mussulman  attendants, 
in  whom  he  appears  to  have  reposed  much  confidence,  and 
by  whom  he  was  faithfully  served.  His  journey  to  Katsena 
was  not  particularly  interesting  or  adventurous.  The  face 
of  the  country,  however,  begins  to  assume  a  more  diversi- 
fied character  according  as  the  explorer  approaches  the 
frontier  of  the  Bornu  territory,  and  the  condition  of  the 
population  improves  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  invasion  and  conquest.  The 
ruins  of  Ghasr-eggomo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bornu, 
which  had  been  represented  to  Dr.  Barth,  by  some  of  his 
Arab  inforinants,  as  superior  in  grandeur  and  extent  to 
Cairo  itself,  were  found  by  him  to  give  no  indications  of 
greatness  such  as  had  been  ascribed  to  them.  The  only 
thing  that  strikes  one  as  unusual  in  a  journey  through 
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Central  Africa  is  the  author's  account,  that  the  nights 
were  actually  chilly,  a  piece  of  news  that  is  positively 
refreshing  to  a  reader,  who  has  been  entertained  with  hardly 
anything  but  blazing  suns,  thirsty  sands,  clouds  of  mosqui- 
toes, and  everything  that  is  disagreeable  or  noxious  in 
African  travel.  On  the  25th  December,  1852,  Dr.  Barth 
reached  Zinder,  where  he  received  the  expected  supplies 
in  about  three  weeks,  and  set  forward  upon  his  journey  to 
Katsena* 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  rendered  travelling  a 
very  precarious  thing  for  any  one,  and  more  especially  for 
Europeans.  The  necessity  of  carrying  bulky  presents  for 
all  the  chiefs  upon  the  line  of  road^  and  even  for  all  their 
subordinates,  is  a  source  of  great  danger,  as  the  presents 
necessarily  attract  the  covetousness  of  predatory  tribes ; 
and  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
highly  finished  pistols,  bales  of  cloth,  and  matters  of  a 
similar  description,  cannot  easily  be  secreted  or  put  out  of 
the  way.  In  a  country,  moreover,  where  the  central 
authority  commands  so  little  respect,  and  in  which  there 
are  often,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Barth's  account,  several 
pretenders  to  the  same  rank,  it  is  easily  understood  that 
every  governor,  or  sheikh,  or  sheriff,  should  view  with 
jealousy  the  value  of  his  own  presents  as  compared  with 
those  intended  for  his  equal,  or  even  for  his  superior. 
Hence  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment  was  caused  to  Dr. 
Barth  by  the  pretensions  of  the  petty  authorities  with  whom 
he  was  thrown  into  contact,  none  of  whom  he  could  quite 
afford  to  slight,  while  many  of  them  had  it  in  their  power 
to  do  him  serious  injury,  if  not  altogether  to  defeat  the 
object  of  his  expedition.  It  certainly  must  have  required 
great  perseverance,  and  no  small  degree  of  tact,  to  enable 
Dr.  Barth  to  pursue  his  journey  amid  so  many  difficulties, 
although  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  he  was 
threatened  with  actual  violence.  His  course  was  necessa- 
rily beset  by  manifold  anxieties,  not  merely  for  his  personal 
safety,  but  for  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  as  a  mere 
catalogue  of  adventures  and  escapes,  no  matter  how 
romantic  or  exciting,  would  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  government,  to  forward  whose  objects 
he  had  set  out.  A  great  many  of  the  towns  and  countries 
through  which  he  passed  were  filled  with  recollections  of 
Mungo  Park,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  with  whom  Dr. 
Barth  was  brought  into  relation,  had  seen  and  conversed 
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with  that  intrepid  traveller.  In  some  cases  Dr.  Barth  had 
actually  to  deal  with  men  who  it  was  probable  had  taken 
part  in  the  recent  murder  of  Major  Laing  ;  and  his  expul- 
sion from  Timbuktu  was  demanded  by  the  very  chief  who 
had  planned  and  executed  that  murder.  All  these  circum- 
stances must  have  been  uncomfortably  suggestive  even  to 
so  resolute  a  traveller  as  Dr.  Barth.  But  his  difficulties 
did  not  end  here ;  for  even  supposing  the  chiefs  and  the 
natives  not  to  have  entertained  any  such  deadly  designs,  it 
was  a  very  hard  task  to  satisfy  their  rapacity  in  the  matter 
of  presents ;  and  although  each  gift  might  be  small  in 
amount,  still  the  resources  of  a  traveller  are  not  exhaust- 
less  ;  and  there  was  more  than  a  risk  of  not  receiving 
supplies  from  Europe,  or  of  the  supplies  being  intercepted  ; 
a  state  of  things  which  would  render  his  position  and  pros- 
pects desperate  indeed.  Fortunately,  however,  he  contrived 
to  husband  his  means  in  such  a  way  that  when  he  was  left 
for  some  time  without  supplies,  a  circumstance  owing  in 
great  measure  to  a  report  of  his  death,  he  was  sufficiently 
near  his  journey's  end  to  be  enabled  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  completion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  in  Dr.  Barth's  work  any 
of  those  animated  descriptions  of  nature  which  within  the 
last  i'ew  years  have  received  the  name  of  word-painting, 
and  in  which  his  countrymen  are  usually  very  successful. 
Perhaps  if  Dr.  Barth  had  written  in  his  own  language  he 
might  have  done  more  in  this  way,  or  perhaps  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery  did  not  admit  of  fine  writing.  The 
author,  however,  rather  frequently  speaks  of  beautiful  or 
striking  scenery  ;  and  since  such  did  exist,  a  reader  is 
somewhat  disappointed  at  not  learning  somewhat  of  its 
peculiar  features,  inasmuch  as  *'  monkey-bread  trees"  and 
*'  Deleb  Palms,"  or  even**  luxuriant  vegetation,"  will  not 
help  him  very  much  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  country 
described ;  and  although  he  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
plates  and  wood-cuts  in  the  volumes,  they  are  not  strictly 
apart  of  the  book,  considered  as  a  literary  production. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Negro- 
land,  as  a  producing  country.  Dr.  Barth  is  obliged  to 
speak  more  of  its  capabilities  than  of  its  actual  produc- 
tions. He  has  noticed  several  districts  of  Negroland 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  coffee,  others  to  that  of 
tobacco,  others  to  that  of  cotton,  and  several  to  that  of 
rice.     The  swampy  tracks,  and  the  deltas  of  great  rivers 
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in  tropical  regions  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
be  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  hitter  commodity,  and  with 
a  large  popuhition,  and  a  settled  government,  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  extent  the  resources  of  those  countries 
might  be  developed,  and  how  great  might  be  the  conse- 
quent development  of  European  commerce  with  them. 
While,  however,  they  are  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare, 
under  the  so-called  government  of  petty  officers,  who  are 
in  no  real  dependance  upon  a  central  authority,  and  the 
least  powerful  of  whom  might  be  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  best  planned,  and  best  organized  expedition,  it  seems 
almost  hopeless  to  expect  any  regular  and  permanent  inter- 
course with  a  country  so  circumstanced.  One  thing  struck 
us  as  rather  out  of  place  in  Dr.  Earth's  account.  He  con- 
stantly makes  use  of  the  terminology  of  European  politics 
in  describing  the  condition  and  history  of  the  miserable 
tribes  of  Negrolaud.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Bornu  '*  em^ 
pire"  and  of  the  **  war  of  independence,"  as  if  those  terms 
had  really  any  relation  to  the  territory,  or  the  conflicts 
which  they  were  supposed  to  designate.  It  requires  some- 
thing more  than  square  miles  to  constitute  an  empire;  and 
a  war,  which  would  not  confer  the  smallest  degree  of  per- 
sonal or  political  freedom  on  the  people,  can,  in  hardly  any 
sense  be  termed  a  war  of  independence.  These  are,  how- 
ever, slight  defects,  and  of  form  merely,  in  a  work  which 
is  intended  to  be  practical  rather  than  entertaining ;  and 
after  all,  in  a  journey  like  that  of  the  author,  the  incidents 
must  certainly  be  of  an  uniform  character,  and  make  but 
a  slight  impression  upon  the  reader,  although,  to  the  rela- 
tor, they  are  quite  distinct  and  vivid;  as,  in  many  of  them, 
he  had  to  play  a  sharp,  and  sometimes  a  bold  game  for  his 
life,  and  may  be  supposed  to  remember  very  clearly  indeed, 
and  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  every  individual  occurrence 
that  he  details. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  slight  as  was  the 
hold  of  any  central  authority  upon  the  various  districts  of 
Negroland,  and  great  as  was  the  power  of  subordinates  for 
annoyance  and  obstruction,  certain  of  the  chieftains  were 
not  without  a  predominating  influence  ;  and  accordingly,  it 
became  necessary  for  Dr.  Barth  to  obtain  letters  from  the 
leading  governors  or  princes,  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
passport.  It  was  also  his  object  to  enter  into  treaties,  more 
or  less  formal  in  character,  with  such  of  them  as  might  be 
considered  competent  to  treat.     Accordingly,  Wurno,  the 
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residence  of  the  Emir,  or  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  was  one  of  the 
principal  stages  of  D\\  Earth's  journey  to  Timbuktu ;  as 
it  was  essential  for  Dr.  Barth  in  his  character,  whether  of 
diplomatist  or  traveller,  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  protec- 
tion of  this  potentate  for  his  farther  progress  and  transac- 
tions.      Upon  reaching   Sokoto  he   was  graciously   and 
hospitably  received  by  the  Emir,  to  whom  he  made  suit- 
able presents  ;  but  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Wurno,  the 
modern  capital,  until  the  Emir  should  have  returned  from 
an  expedition,  upon  which  he   was    just   starting.      Dr. 
Barth,  in  the  interval,  made  excursions  to  the   ancient 
capital,  and  also  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  part  of  Negroland,  and  especially  of  the  Fulbe 
or  Eellani  tribe,  the  dominant  race  in  this  country,  and 
with  the  name  of  which  we  are  made  familiar  in  the  course 
of  Dr.  Earth's  travels.     Dr.  Barth  enters  into  this  part  of 
his  labours  with  all  the  zest  of  a  German  ethnologist  and 
philologer ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  account  is  as 
trustworthy,  and  his  views  as  correct,  as  under  the  circum- 
stances we  can  expect  them  to  be.     After  a  considerable 
stay  in  "Wurno,  Dr.  Barth  was  released  by  the  return  of 
the  Emir,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  kind  of  commercial 
treaty  on  behalf  of  the   British   Government.      He   also 
received  from  the  Emir,  what  he  calls  letters  of  Franchise, 
recommending  him  to  the  support  and  protection  of  all  the 
officials  with  whom  he  should  be  brought  into  contact.    His 
arrangements  having  been  at  length  completed,  he  started 
from  Wurno,  for  the  town  of  Say,  upon  the  Niger,  which 
might  be  considered  his  next  great  station.      Here   his 
course  began  to  be  beset  by  greater  difficulties  than  he 
had  yet  to  encounter,  inasmuch  as  the  Mussulmans   of 
the  districts  now  to   be  travelled,  became  more  fanatical 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  European  intercourse, 
and  as  the  presence  of  a  solitary  Christian  was  considered 
a  pollution.      However,  by  dexterity,  by  a  good  deal  of 
suppleness,  by  some  firmness,  and  by  very  much  patience 
and  forbearance,  the  traveller  managed  to  reach  the  town 
of  Say,  where  fever,  an  enemy  more   formidable  still  than 
the  Fulbe,  had  its  head  quarters.      Here,  probably,  Dr. 
Earth's  description  of  his  first  view  of  the  Niger  previously 
to  reaching  Say,  will  not  be  without  some  interest. 

*'  Forest  and  cultivated  ground  then  again  succeeded  each  other 
alternately  ;  and  having  passed  a  farming-Tillage  of  some  extent 
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called  Tanna,  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  four  miles  beyond,  in 
a  village  called  Tondifu,  but  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  obtain  a 
hut  for  our  use,  as  the  head  man  of  the  village  was  too  lazj,  or  too 
obstinate,  to  leave  his  cool  shed  in  the  heat  of  the  day  :  probably 
here  also  the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  their  countrymen  ia 
Zaberraa  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
The  hamlet,  which  is  rather  a  miserable  one,  has  received  its  name 
from  lying  at  the  commencement  of  a  rocky  district,  which  extends 
from  here  to  the  river,  a  hill  or  mound  being  called  *  tondi'  in  the 
Songhay  language.  We  were  now  close  to  the  Niger;  and  I  was 
justified  in  indulging  in  the  hope  that  I  might  the  next  day  beliold 
with  my  own  eyes  that  great  river  of  Western  Africa,  which  has 
caused  such  intense  curiosity  in  Europe,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
large  eastern  branch  of  which  I  had  myself  discovered. 

"  Elated  with  such  feelings,  I  set  out  the  next  morning,  at  an 
early  hour;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  less  than  two  hours, 
through  a  rockly  wilderness  covered  with  dense  bushes,  I  obtained 
the  first  sight  of  the  river,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  more,  during 
which  I  was  in  constant  sight  of  this  noble  spectacle,  I  reached  the 
place  of  embarkation,  opposite  the  town  of  Say. 

'*In  a  noble  unbroken  «tream,  though  here,  where  it  has  become 
contracted,  only  about  700  yards  broad,  hemmed  in  on  this  side  by 
a  rocky  bank  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  the  great 
river  of  Western  Africa  (whose  name,  under  whatever  form  it  may 
appear,  whether  Dhiuliba,  Mayo,  Eghirreu,  I'sa,  Kwara,  or  Baki- 
n-ruwa,  means  nothing  but  'the  river,'  and  which  therefore  may 
well  continue  to  be  called  the  Niger)  was  gliding  along,  in  a  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  direction,  with  a  moderate  current  of  about  three  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  flatter  shore  opposite,  a  large  town  was  spreading 
out,  the  low  rampart  and  huts  of  which  were  picturesquely  over- 
topped by  numbers  of  slender  dura  palms. 

•'  This  is  the  river-town,  or  '  ford,'  the  name  Say  meaning,  in 
this  eastern  dialect,  '  the  river.'  The  Fulbe  call  it  Ghutil,  which 
name  may  originally  have  been  applied  to  the  ford  at  the  island  of 
Oitilli.  The  banks  at  present  were  not  high  ;  but  the  river,  as  it 
rises,  approaches  the  very  border  of  the  rocky  slope, 

"I  had  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  the  preceding  day,  in  order 
to  have  some  large  boats  ready  for  me  to  cross  the  river.  But  no 
boat  having  arrived,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  contemplating  the 
river  scenery,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  There 
were  a  good  number  of  passengers,  Fulbe  and  Songhay,  with  asses 
and  pack-oxen,  and  there  were  some  smaller  boats  in  readine.^s 
suitable  to  their  wants  ;  but  at  length  the  boats,  or  rather  canoes, 
which  were  to  carry  me  and  my  effects  across,  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  were  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  width  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  two  trunks  of 
trees  hollowed  nut,  and  sewn  together  in  the  centre.  These  boats 
are  chiefly  employed  for  conveying  the  corn  from  tlie  town  of  Sin- 
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der,  which  lies  higher  up  the  river,  to  the  town  of  Saj  ;  and  they 
had  been  expressly  sent  for  by  the  'king  of  the  waters,'  or  the 
inspector  of  the  harbour,  the  *  serki-n-jirgi,'  or  '  lamido-lala,'  as 
he  is  called  by  the  Fulbe,  or  '  hiyokoy,'  according  to  his  title  in  the 
Songhay  language.  The  largest  of  them  was  able  to  carry  three 
of  my  camels  ;  and  the  water  was  kept  out  much  better  than  1  had 
ever  yet  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  native  craft  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Negroland. 

*•  My  camels,  horses,  people,  and  luggage  having  crossed  over 
without  an  accident,  I  myself  followed,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  filled  with  delight  when  floating  on  the  waters  of  this 
celebrated  stream,  the  exploration  of  which  had  cost  the  sacrifice  of 
so  many  noble  lives.  A  little  nearer  the  western  bank,  a  short 
distance  below  the  spot  where  the  river  is  generally  crossed,  an 
isolated  rock  starts  forth  from  the  river,  rising  at  this  season  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  ;  and  beyond  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  which,  as  the  river  rises  a  little  higher,  becomes  covered 
by  the  water.  The  sight  of  the  river  was  the  more  momentous  to 
me,  as  I  was  soon  again  to  take  leave  of  it  ;  for  my  former  notion, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  Timbuktu  only  by  way  of  Libtako, 
had  been  confirmed  in  Gando,  and  I  only  entertained  a  slight  hope 
that  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  I  might  visit  that  part  of  the 
river  between  Timbuktu  and  Say.  From  the  very  beginning  I 
entertained  strong  doubts  whether  I  should  be  able  to  reach  tho 
western  coast ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  more  interesting  to  survey  the 
course  of  the  Niger  between  the  point  where  it  has  become  tolerably 
well  known  by  the  labours  of  Mungo  Park  and  Rene  Caillie  and  the 
lower  portion  explored  by  the  Landers,  than  to  cross  tho  whole 
extent  of  Central  Africa." — vol.  iy.  pp.  240-43. 

The  incidents  of  travel  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  between  Say  and  Timbuktu,  which  was  the 
farthest  point  of  Dr.  Earth's  explorations,  were  ahnost 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  journey.  Accord- 
ing as  Mussuhnan  fanaticism,  however,  grew  stronger  and 
more  determined,  the  author  considered  it  necessary  to 
put  on  his  Mahometan  character,  as  he  had  done  on  former 
occasions,  and  in  resorting  to  this  expedient,  he  appears  to 
have  been  governed  by  no  other  considerations  than  those 
of  expediency.  It  so  happened,  indeed,  that  unless,  in  a 
few  instances  it  was  known  beforehand  in  the  places  which 
he  visited,  that  he  had  generally  travelled  as  a  Christian; 
but  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  found  it  practi- 
cable, he  assumed  the  Mussulman  character.  Some  of 
the  governors  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  higher  notions 
of  duty  in  this  respect  than  had  Dr.  Barth ;   for  they 
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laughed  at  the  cheat  that  he  had  practised  upon  their  co- 
rehgionists.  In  very  many  instances  he  was  ohhged  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  the  more  zealous  of  his  Mussuhnaii 
friends,  who  wished  to  make  a  proselyte  of  him.  His  line^ 
of  argument  was  somewhat  peculiar  for  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, and  went  to  show  that  between  Christianity  and 
Islam,  there  were  none  but  trifling  ritual  differences^, 
and  that  substantially  tliey  were  the  same  religion.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  are  disposed  to  blame  Dr.  Barth  indi- 
vidually. It  is  quite  certain  that  in  his  place  the  great 
majority  of  educated  German  Protestants  would  have  no 
scruple  in  following  the  same  course,  and  that  they  do  not 
in  tinth  regard  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  as 
essentially  differing.  This  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
evangelical  alliances  on  the  basis  of  ^'essential  truths ;"  and 
there  really  could  be  no  valid  reason  for  excluding  any 
Mahometan  who  would  condescend  to  join  such  a  meeting 
as  was  held  in  Berlin  last  year,  from  the  communion  of 
believers  there  assembled.  Unfortunately,  but  we  should! 
say,  inevitably,  the  same  looseness  of  belief  is  not  confined 
to  German  Protestantism,  for  we  have  beneficed  clergy- 
men in  Britain,  treating  the  Scripture  history  of  the  fall 
of  man  as  a  fable,  or,  at  best,  as  an  allegory ;  and  the 
Westminster  Preview  dealing  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
whole  system  of  revealed  religion.  Indeed,  Dr.  Bartb 
himself  states,  that  the  line  of  argument  he  adopted  on 
those  several  occasions  is  easy  to  a  Protestant  Christian  ; 
and  it  is  doing  that  gentleman  no  more  than  justice  to  say. 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  a  single  argu- 
ment which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  in  substance  and 
in  fact ;  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  when  many  of 
Dr.  Barth's  countrymen,  and  many  of  oiu'own,  make  an}'- 
tliing  like  actual  profession  of  a  distinctive  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  they  do  so  from  habit,  or  perhaps  out  of 
deference  to  popular  prejudices,  much  as  Cicero  used  to 
appeal  to  the  **  Dii  lanmortales.''  But,  however  that  be, 
we  feel  that  we  should  not  do  amiss  to  introduce  Dr.  Bartlv 
in  one  part  in  his  Mussulman  character,  as  acted  shortly 
before  his  arrival  at  Timbuktu,  and  which  appears  in 
the  book  under  the  appropriate  head-line  of  "  Various  per- 
formances.'' 

"1  had   scarcely  returned  to  [mj  quarters,   when   the  governor, 
or  emir,  of  the  place  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.     This  man,   whose 
VOL.  XLV.-No.  LXXXIX.  12 
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name  was  'Othman,  was  a  cheerful  kind  of  person.  He  stands  in 
direct  subjection  to  the  chief  of  Ilanida-AUalii,  without  being  depen- 
dant upon  any  other  governor  ;  and  his  province  comprises  some 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Fatta,  Horesena,  and 
Kabdka.  Having  made  strict  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  aifairs  in  Stambul,  and  having  asked  the  news  respecting 
the  countries  of  the  East  in  general,  he  left  me,  but  returned  again 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accompanied  bj  the  chief  persons 
in  the  town,  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid  in  procuring  rain.  After  a 
long  conversation  about  the  rainy  reason,  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  different  countries,  and  tlie  tropical  regions  especially, 
I  felt  myself  obliged  to  say  before  them  the  *  fat- ha,'  or  opening 
prayer  of  the  Kuran  ;  and,  to  their  great  amusement  and  delight, 
concluded  the  Arabic  prayer  with  a  form  in  their  own  language, — 
*Alla  hokki  ndiam,' — which,  although  meaning  originally  'God 
may  give  water,'  has  become  quite  a  complimentary  phrase,  so  that, 
the  original  meaning  has  been  almost  lost,  few  people  only  being 
conscious  of  it.  It  so  happened  that  the  ensuing  niglit  a  heavy 
tlmnder-storm  gathered  from  the  east,  bringing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rain,  which  even  found  its  way  into  my  badly  thatched 
hut.  This  apparent  efficacy  of  my  prayer  induced  the  inhabitants 
to  return  the  following  day,  to  solicit  from  me  a  repetition  of  my 
performance;  but  I  succeeded  in  evading  their  request  by  exhort- 
ing them  to  patience.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  obliged,  in 
addition  to  a  strong  dose  of  emetic,  to  give  the  governor  my  bless- 
ing, as  he  was  going  to  the  capital,  and  was  rather  afraid  of  his 
liege  lord  the  young  prince  Ahmedu,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
overbearing  neighbours  the  Tawarek  inspired  hira  with  a  great  deal 
of  fear.  In  the  sequel,  he  was  very  well  received  in  the  capital, 
and  therefore  could  not  complain  of  the  ineflicacy  of  my  inspiration; 
but  nevertheless,  not  having  had  tlie  slightest  suspicion  that 'I  was 
not  what  I  represented  myself  to  be,  he  was  much  shocked  when 
ho  afterwards  learned  that  I  was  a  Christian,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who  wrote  to  him  repeatedly  to  the 
effect  that  he  ought  to  be  well  pleased  that  so  wicked  a  person  as 
a  Christian  had  procured  him,  not  only  rain,  but  even  a  good  recep- 
tion from  his  superior.'-^vol.  iv.  pp.  374  76. 

At  length,  in  September,  1853,  Dr.  Earth  made  his 
entrance  into  Timbuktu,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
found  a  tolerably  strong  development  ot*  an  established 
religion,  but  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  Sydney  Smith, 
contains  amongst  all  its  curiosities,  notliing  half  so  won- 
derful as  the  English  Church  establishment  in  Ireland. 
The  Mussidman  population  of  the  towu  itself,  does  not, 
according  to  Dr.  ]3arth's  account,  seem  naturally  malevo- 
lent, but  its  fanaticism  appears  to  be  easily  stimuhited ; 
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and  notwithstanding  tlie  protection  which  the  trnvoUer 
received  from  the  courteous  and  friendly  Sheikh;  the  Prince 
of  Hamda  AUahi  was  enabled  to  work  upon  the  popula- 
tion so  as  very  much  to  endanger  the  safety  of  Dr.  Barth. 
Not  only  was  the  place  itself  alarmingly  suggestive,  to  any 
stranger,  of  the  fate  of  Major  Laing,  but  the  very  chief, 
liamed  Weled  Abeda,  who  had  killed  Major  Laing,  had 
bound  himself,  and  his  entire  tribe,  by  oath,  to  slay  Dr. 
Barth.  These  circumstances  did  not  all  come  to  his  know- 
ledge at  once ;  for  when  he  reached  the  town,  the  Sheikh 
El  Bakay,  from  whom  he  afterwards  experienced  so  much 
kindness  and  protection,  was  absent,  and  Dr.  Barth  was 
obliged  to  keep  the  quarters  assigned  to  him,  in  strict 
privacy. 

We  have  travelled  somewhat  out  of  the  course  of  Dr, 
Barth's  narrative,  for  he  enters  at  considerable  length 
into  the  history  of  Songhay  and  Timbuktu,  as  well  as 
into  their  commercial  and  political  relations  with  Morocco, 
Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  town  of  Timbuktu 
itself  he  describes  as  the  only  one  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
which  can  be  properly  described  as  a  city  (medina) ;  and 
it  would  not  appear,  from  his  account,  that  it  is  likely,  for 
a  long  time,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  become  the  centre  of  any  very  extensive  com- 
merce. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  managed  to 
evade  the  attempts  of  his  enemies.  Even  his  servants, 
and  those  who  were  supposed  to  extend  an  official  protec- 
tion to  him,  were  either  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
or  exacted  such  hard  terms  in  consideration  of  their  ser- 
vices, as  threatened  completely  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  traveller.  The  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  upon  whose  sin- 
cerity and  good  will  Dr.  Barth  had  placed  a  well-merited 
reliance,  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  the  Sheikh's  own  brother 
was  amongst  the  most  persevering  and  insatiable  of  his 
tormentors.  In  addition  to  his  other  trials,  and  while  he 
continued  what  might  be  called  a  close  prisoner.  Dr. 
Barth  was  attacked  by  what  he  calls  fever,  but  it  seems 
in  truth  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  feverish  move- 
ment, which,  by  the  French,  and  by  Continentals  gene- 
rally, is  often  called  fever.  This  disorder,  however,  although 
probably  very  distressing  and  alarming,  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient gravity  to  prevent  the  sufferer  from  taking  all  the 
steps  for  his  personal  safety  and  defence  which  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  require.     The  arrival  of  the  Sheikh  El 
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Eak ay,  however,  was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  Dr.  Bartli. 
He  is  described  by  the  latter  as  a  man  of  a  ^ood  heart, 
and  straightforward  character,  prepared  to  defend  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  to  protect  his  friend,  thongh  not 
decided  or  energetic  in  character,  and  not  very  strictly 
observant  of  his  word.  The  immediate  effect  of  his  arrival 
was  the  removal  of  th^  close  restraint  in  which  Dr.  Earth 
had  been  kept  dnring  his  absence,  and  some  interruption 
of  tlie  importunities  by  which  he  had  been  annoyed. 
Various  phices  for  his  retirement  were  discussed  between 
himself  and  the  Sheikh,  and  the  latter,  prompted  by  the 
intriguers  who  surrounded  hmi,  -proposed  that  Barth 
should  despatch  a  letter,  along  with  one  from  himself, 
to  the  British  Consul  at  Ghadames  or  Tripoli,  and  that, 
pending  the  answer  and  the  receipt  of  certain  articles, 
which  the  Sheikh  had  written  for,  Dr.  Earth  should  remain 
in  Timbuktu.  Dr.  Earth,  however,  wisely  declined  ac- 
ceding to  any  such  proposal,  and  insisted  that  any  reward 
to  which  the  Sheikh  might  entitle  himself  by  his  good  offices, 
should  depend  upon  the  safe  return  of  Earth  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  own  government.  The  effect  of  all  their 
intrigues,  and  of  s-ubsequent  events  was,  that  Dr.  Earth 
wd&  not  enabled  to  leave  Timbuktu  for  a  period  of  eight 
months. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  mat- 
ters began  to  assume  an  aspect  at  least  as  threatening 
as  they  had  worn  before  his  coming.  The  enemies  of  Dr. 
Barth  became  more  urgent  for  his  death,  or  at  all  events, 
for  his  expulsion,  which  was  another  word  for  the  same 
thing.  The  Sheikh,  notwithstanding  the  authority  belong- 
ing to  his  religious  character  and  office,  found  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  him  to  keep  his  guest  any  longer  in  the  town 
itself,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  an  encampment  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  taking  Dr.  Earth  along  with 
him.  The  narrative  is  here  somewhat  diversified  by  a 
description  of  the  camp  life  of  a  Sheikh,  which,  however. 
Dr.  Earth  warns  ns,  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  the 
ordinary  camp  life  of  the  country.  Still,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  the  life  of  the  traveller  continued  to  be 
threatened,  and  on  one  occasion  hostilities  were  actually 
on  the  point  of  commencing,  as  described  in  the  subjoined 
passage. 

"Having  passed  a  rather  anxious  niglit,  with  my  pistols  in. my 
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girdle,  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  T  was  glad  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  saw  my  boy  return  accompanied  by  Mohammed  el  *Aish. 
But  I  learned  that  the  people  of  the  town  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  an  attack  would  be 
made  upon  my  liouse  the  next  morning.  Thus  much  I  made  out 
myself ;  but,  having  no  idea  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  in 
the  course  of  the  day  I  sent  away  my  only  servant  with  my  two 
horses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  watered.  But  my  Tawati  friend 
seemed  to  be  better  informed,  and  taking  his  post  on  the  rising 
ground  of  the  sandy  downs,  on  the  slope  of  which  we  were  encamped, 
kept  an  anxious  look  out  towards  the  town.  About  dhohor,  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  horse- 
men in  the  distance,  and  wliile  I  went  into  my  tent  to  look  after 
my  effects,  Mohammed  el  Khalil  rushed  in  suddenly,  crying  out 
to  me  to  arm  myself.  Upon  this  I  seized  all  the  arms  I  had,  con- 
sisting of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  three  pistols,  and  a  sword  ;  and 
I  had  scarcely  come  out  when  I  met  the  Sheikh  himself  with  the 
small  six-barrelled  pistol  which  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand. 
Handing  one  of  my  large  pistols  to  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  a 
young  man  of  considerable  energy,  and  one  of  the  chief  followers 
of  the  Sheikh,  I  knelt  d6wn  and  pointed  my  gun  at  the  foremost  of 
the  horsemen  who,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  were  approaching. 
Having  been  brought  to  a  stand  by  our  threatening  to  fire  if  they 
came  nearer,  their  officer  stepped  forward  crying  out  that  he  had 
a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  Sheikh  ;  but  the  latter. forbade  liim  to 
come  near,  saying  that  he  would  only  receive  the  letter  in  the  town, 
and  not  in  tiie  desert.  The  horseman,  finding  that  I  was  ready  to 
shoot  down  the  first  tsro  or  tliree  who  shouhl  approach  me,  con- 
sulted with  each  otlier  and  then  slowly  fell  back,  relieving  us  from 
our  anxious  situation.  But,  though  reassured  of  my  owu  safety, 
I  had  my  fears  as  to  my  servant  and  ray  two  horses,  and  was 
greatly  delighted  when  1  saw  them  safely  return  from  the  water. 
However,  our  position  soon  became  more  secure  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  feidi  A'lawate,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  armed 
men,  amongst  whom  there  were  some  musketeers.  It  now  remained 
to  be  decided  what  course  we  should  pursue,  and  there  was  great 
indecision,  A'la-wate  wanting  to  remain  himself  with  me  at  the 
tenti',  while  the  Sheikh  returned  to  the  town. 

'*  But  besides  my  dislike  to  stay  any  longer  at  the  encampment,  I 
had  too  little  confidence  in  the  younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh  to  trust 
my  life  in  his  hands,  and  I  was  therefore  extremely  delighted  to 
find  that  El  Bakay  himself,  and  Mohammed  el  *Aish,  thought  it 
best  for  me  to  return  into  the  town.  At  the  moment  when  we 
mounted  our  horses,  a  troop  of  Kelhekikan  although  not  alway-j 
desirable  companions,  mounted  on  mehara,  became  visible  in  the 
distance,  so  that  in  their  company  we  re-entered  Timbuktu,  not 
only  with  fuU  security,  but  with  great  eclat,  and  without  a  single 
person   daring   to   oppose   our   entrance  ;    though    Ilammadi,    the 
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Sheikirs  rival,  was  just  about  to  collect  his  followers  in  order  to 
come  himself  and  figlit  us  at  the  tents.  Frustrated  in  this  plan, 
he  came  to  ray  protector  in  his  '  msid,'  or  place  of  prayer  in  front 
of  his  house,  and  had  a  serious  conversation  with  him,  while  the 
followers  of  the  latter  armed  themselves  in  order  to  anticipate  any 
treachery  or  evil  design,  of  which  they  were  greatly  afraid.  But 
the  interview  passed  off  quietly,  and,  keeping  strict  watch  on  the 
terrace  of  our  house,  we  passed  the  ensuing  night  without  further 
disturbance. 

*«This  happened  on  the  1st  of  December;  and  the  follovringmorn- 
ino",  in  conformity  with  the  Sheikh's  protest,  that  he  would  receive 
the  emir  of  Hamda-Allahi's  letter  only  in  Timbuktu,  the  messenger 
arrived  ;  but  the  latter  being  a  man  of  ignoble  birth  called  Moham- 
med ben  Said,  the  character  of  the  messenger  irritated  my  host 
almost  more  even  than  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  which  ordered  him 
to  give  me  and  ray  property  up  into  the  hands  of  his  (tlie  emir's) 
people.  After  having  given  vent  to  his  anger,  he  sent  for  me,  and 
handed  me  the  letter,  together  with  another  which  had  been 
addressed  to  the  emir  Kauri,  and  the  whole  community  of  the  town, 
AVhites  as  well  as  Blacks  (el  bedhan  u  e'  sudan),  threatening  thoni 
with  condign  punishment,  if  they  should  not  capture  me,  or  watch 
me  in  suck  a  manner  that  I  could  not  escape.'' — vol.  iv.  pp.  492-95. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  all  those  circumstances 
increased  the  anxiety  of  Dr.  Barth  to  leave  so  inhospitable 
a  spot.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  answer  to  subject  the 
friendship  and  patience  of  El  Bakay  to  too  severe  a  strain. 
The  harmony  of  the  capital  was  disturbed,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  everything  was  thrown 
into  confusion  for  the  protection  of  a  solitary  stranger, 
whose  precise  objects  were  unknown,  and  whose  very  pro- 
tectors regarded  him  as  an  infidel ;  although  his  personal 
good  qualities  perhaps,  and  some  prudential  considerations 
of  state,  interposed  to  protect  him  from  the  fate  which  in 
strictness  he  deserved.  He  was  regaled  too,  although  at 
his  own  request,  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  murder  of 
Mungo  Park  and  of  Major  Laing,  which  could  not  fail  to 
cause  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  impart  consider- 
able earnestness  to  the  representations  with  which  he  pressed 
his  departure  upon  the  Sheikh.  . 

Meanwhile  his  enemies  persevered  unabatingly  in  their 
attempts ;  but  he  appears  to  have  derived  a  very  timely 
advantage  from  the  death  of  one  of  his  persecutors  at  a 
peculiar  conjuncture.  This  individual  was  the  son  of 
Hamed  Weled  Abeda,  the  murderer  of  Major  Laing.  He 
had  actually  come  with  a  hostile  force,  and  pitched  his 
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camp  outside  the  town,  near  that  of  the  Sheikh,  hut  died 
after  two  days'  ilhiess.     The  suddenness  of  his  death,  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  his  father  was  the  murderer  of 
Major  Lain^',  and  with  the  idea  prevalent  amongst  the 
people,  that  Dr.  Barth  was  Major  Laing's  son,  filled  the 
assailants  with  consternation,  and  procured  a  short  respite 
for  Dr.  Burth  from  the  more  open  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  of  this  portion  of  the 
work,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  that  which  treats  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  Songhay  and  Timbuktu  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  with  Europe.     Gold,  salt, 
rice,  negro  corn,  and  a  species  of  nut,  called  the  Kola  nut, 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  inland 
trade ;   while   manufactured  cloths   and  cutlery,   both   of 
English  make,   and   which  reach  Timbuktu   by  way  of 
Mogador,  are  the  chief  imports  from  Europe.     At  length, 
after  eight  months  of  what  might  be  called  captivity  in  the 
camp  of  the  friendly  Sheikh,  and  after  several  false  starts. 
Dr.  Barth  was  permitted  to  begin  his  homeward  journey. 
The  Sheikh  had  gone  before,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
that  the  road  was  free  from  danger  or  obstruction  ;  and 
upon  receiving  intelligence  from  him  to  that  effect,  the 
camp  broke  up,  and  after  a  march  of  some  miles  Dr.  Barth 
and  his  companions  reached  the  halting-place  of  ElBakay. 
That  reverend    person  was    asleep   under  a  tree    when 
the  cavalcade  reached  him;  but  he  was  suffered  to  take  his 
rest,  and  upon  awaking  gave  to  Dr.   Barth  a  packet  of 
letters  and  papers  from  Europe.     The  account  given  by 
Dr.  Barth  of  the  arrival  of  the  parcel,  and  its  adventures 
on  the  road,  is  not  amongst  the  least  interesting  passages 
of  the  volume, 

"At  length  my  friend  awoke,  and  I  went  to  him.  He  received 
me  with  a  gentle  smile,  telling  rae  that  he  was  now  ready  to  con- 
duct me  on  my  journey  without  any  further  delay  or  obstruction, 
and  handing  mo  at  the  same  time  a  parcel  of  letters  and  papers. 
There  were  copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  John  Russell,  of  the 
19th  February  1853;  one  from  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  ;  a  letter  from  Chevalier  Bunsen  ;  another  from 
Colonel  Hermann  ;  two  from  Her  Majesty's  agent  in  Fezzan. 
There  were  no  other  letters,  either  from  home  or  from  any  of  my 
friends  ;  but  there  were,  besides,  ten  Galignanis,  and  a  number  of 
the  Athenseura,  of  the  19th  March,  1853. 

"  I  can  scarcely  describe  the  intense  delight  I  felt  at  hearing 
again  from  Europe,   but  still   more   satisfactory  to  me  was   the 
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general  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  expressed  tlie  warmest 
interest  in  ray  proceedings.  The  other  letters  chiefly  concerned 
the  sending  out  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  wliich  opened  to 
me  the  prospect  of  finding  some  European  society  in  Bornu,  if  I 
should  succeed  in  reacliing  my  African  head-quarters  in  safety. 
"But  of  the  expedition  to  the  Tsadda  or  Benuwe,  which  had  started 
for  its  destination  some  time  previously  to  the  date  of  my  receiving 
these  letters,  I  obtained  no  intimation  by  this  opportunity;  and, 
•indeed,  did  not  obtain  the  slightest  hint  of  that  undertaking,  of 
which  I  myself  was  to  form  a  part,  till  December,  when  it  had 
-already  returned  to  England. 

*'  I  thanked  the  Sheikh  for  having  at  length  put  me^in  possession 
of  these  despatches;  but  1  repeated  at  the  same  time  my  previous 
remark,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  wanted  to  have  *imana,'  or  well 
established  peaceable  intercourse  with  us,  security  ought  first  of  all 
to  prevail  as  to  our  letters,  and  I  was  assured  that  this  parcel  had 
"been  lying  in  A'zawad  for  at  least  two  months.  But  the  Sheikh 
■excused  himself,  stating  that  one  of  the  chief  men  in  that  district, 
•probably  the  chief  of  the  B^rabish,  had  kept  them  back  under  the 
impression  that  they  might  contain  something  prejudicial  to  his 
country  ;  an  opinion  which,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  be  confirmed 
'by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  the  south-western  districts 
bordering  upon  Algeria.  But,  altogether,  the  history  of  this  parcel 
was  marvellous.  It  had  evidently  come  by  way  of  Bornu  ;  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  line  from  the  vizier,  who,  if  all  had  been 
right,  J  felt  sure  would  have  written  to  me;  moreover,  the  outer 
cover  had  been  tak-en  off,  although  the  seal  of  the  inner  parcel  had 
not  been  injured.  But  the  reason,  of  which  I,  however,  did  not 
become  aware  till  a  much  later  period,  was  this,  that,  before  the 
parcel  left  Sokoto,  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  vizier  had 
already  reached  that  place,  when  the  letter  addressed  by  that  per- 
son to  myself  was  taken  away,  and  probably  also  something  else 
which  he  Imd  sent  for  me.  But,  it  moreover  happened  that  the 
man  who  was  commissioned  to  convey  the  parcel  to  Timbuktu  was 
slain  by  the  Goberawa,  or  Mariadawa,  on  the  road  between  Gando 
and  Say,  at  a  moment  when  the  packet  was  by  accident  left  in  the 
diands  of  a  companion  of  his,  who,  pursuing  his  route  in  safety,  took 
it  to  A'zawad.  But  the  death  of  the  principal  bearer  of  the 
Jitters  addressed  to  me,  in  all  probability,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  confirm  the  rumour  of  myself  having  been  slain  near 
Maradi.  However,  at  that  time,  and  even  much  later,  I  had  no 
idea  that  such  rumours  were  current  in  the  quarter  which  I  had 
left. ''—vol.  v.  pp.  141-3. 

The  narrative  now  takes  tlie  reader  on  to  Gogo,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Songhay,  after  seeing  which,  Dr.  Barth 
again  crossed  the  river,  after  parting  with  his  friend,  El 
Bakay,  and  retraced  his  steps  towards  Bay,  Gando,  Sokoto, 
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and  Wiirno,  in  all  of  which  he  was  kindly  received  by  his 
former  hosts.  His  five  years  residence  in  this  part  of 
Africa  had  now  begnn  to  tell  npon  his  health,  and  we 
find  him  suffering  from^  rather  obstinate  dysenterj^  which 
at  length  yields  to  the  imperfect  treatment  he  was  enabled 
to  give  to  it  on  his  march.  Upon  arriving  at  Kano 
he  describes  his  position  as  one  of  extreme  embarrassment. 
Owing  to  the  report  of  his  death,  the  supplies  from  Europe 
had  entirely  ceased,  or  been  drawn  into  another  channel, 
while  the  funds  which  he  left  in  Zinder,  as  a  reserve^  had 
totally  disappeared.  Being  thus  without  the  means  either 
of  paying  his  bills  or  of  continuing  his  journey  home,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  procured  money  at  the  rate  of  100 
•per  cent.,  sufficient  to  carry  him  forward.  He  had  not 
proceeded  f^ir,  however,  when  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Yogel ;  and  any  one  who  has  happened  to 
meet  a  friend  from  home  upon  the  pleasant  waters  of  a 
Swiss  lake,  or  in  the  pleasant  parlour  of  a  Swiss  inn,  or  on 
the  Corso  at  Rome,  oy  the  glacis  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  may 
realise  in  a  faint  degree  the  delight  which  must  have  been 
felt  by  Dr.  Barth  upon  meeting  his  friend  in  the  desert,  so 
far  outside  the  range  of  civilization,  or  the  sound  of  a 
European  voice.  We  give  the  interview  as  told  by  Dr. 
Barth. 

**  Having  rejoined  my  camels,  I  set  out,  without  delay,  through 
the  forest,  taking  the  lead  with  my  head  servant ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
proceeded  three  miles  when  I  saw  advancing  towards  rae  a  person 
of  strange  aspect, — a  young  man  of  very  fair  complexion,  dressed  in 
a  tobe  like  the  one  I  wore  myself,  and  with  a  white  turban  wound 
thickly  round  his  head.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
blacks,  likewise  on  horseback.  One  of  them  1  recognized  as  my 
servant  Madi,  whom,  on  setting  out  from  Kukawa,  I  had  left  in  the 
house  as  a  guardian.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  told  the  young 
man  that  I  was  'Abd  el  Kerim,  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.  Vogel 
(for  he  it  was)  rushed  forward,  and  taken  by  surprise  as  both  of  us 
were,  we  gave  each  other  a  hearty  reception  from  horseback.  As  for 
myself,  I  had  n-ot  had  the  remotest  idea  of  meeting  him;  and  he,  on 
his  part,  had  only  a  short  time  before  received  the  intelligence  of 
my  safe  return  from  the  west.  Not  having  the  slightest  notion 
-that  I  was  alive,  and  judging  from  its  Arab  address  that  the 
letter  which  I  forwarded  to  him  from  Kano  was  a  letter  from  some 
Arab,  he  had  put  it  by  witliout  opening  it,  waiting  till  he  might 
meet  with  a  person  who  shouhl  be  able  to  read  it. 

*'  In  tlio  midst  of  this  inhospitable  forest,  we  dismounted  and  sat 
^own  together  on  the  ground,;  and  my  camels  having  arrived,  I  took 
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out  ray  small  bag  of  provisions,  and  had  some  coffee  boiled,  so  that 
we  were  quite  at  home.  It  was  with  great  amsizement  that  I  heard 
from  my  young  friend  that  there  were  iio  supplies  ia  Kukawa  ;  that 
what  he  had  brought  with  him  had  been  spent  ;  and  that  the 
usurper  *Abd  e'  Rahman  had  treated  him  very  badly,  having  even 
taken  possession  of  the  property  whicli  I  had  left  in  Zinder.  He 
moreover  informed  me  that  he  himself  was  on  his  way  to  that  place, 
in  order  to  see  whether  fresh  supplies  had  not  arrived,  being  also 
anxious  to  determine  the  position  of  that  important  town  by  an 
astronomical  observation,  and  thus  to  give  a  firmer  basis  to  my  own 
labours.  But  the  news  of  the  want  or  pecuniary  supplies  did  not 
cause  me  so  much  surprise  as  the  report  which  I  received  from 
him,  that  he  did  not  possess  a  single  bottle  of  wine.  For  having 
now  been  for  more  than  three  years  without  a  drop  of  any  stimulant 
except  cofi^ee,  and  having  suffered  severely  from  frequent  attacks* 
of  fever  and  dysentery,  I  had  an  insuperable  longing  for  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  of  which  former  experience  had  taught  me  the  benefit. 
On  my  former  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  I  had  contracted  a 
serious  fever  in  the  swamps  of  Lycia,  and  quickly  regained  my 
strength  by  the  use  of  good  French  wine.  I  could  not  help 
reproaching  my  friend  for  having  too  hastily  believed  the  news  of 
my  death  before  he  had  made  all  possible  enquiries  ;  but  as  he  was 
a  new  comer  into  this  country,  and  did  not  possess  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  I  could  easily  perceive  that  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  reports. 

"  I  also  learned  from  him,  that  there  were  despatches  for  me  at 
Kukawa,  informing  me  of  the  expedition  sent  up  the  river  Tsadda, 
or  Binuwe.  With  regard  to  his  own  proceedings,  he  informed  me 
that  his  sole  object  in  going  to  Mandara,  had  been  to  join  that 
expedition,  having  been  misled  by  the  opinion  of  my  friends  in 
Europe,  who  thought  that  I  had  gone  to  A'damawa  by  way  of  Alan- 
dara,and  that  when  once  in  Mora  he  had  become  aware  ot  the  mis- 
take he  had  committed  when  too  late,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  retrieve  his  error  by  going  from  that  place  to  Uje,  from  whence 
the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  and  the  return  of 
his  brother  'Omar  to  power,  had  obliged  him  to  return  to  Kukawa.'' 
— -vol.  V.  pp»  381-3. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  Kukawa  with  Vogel,  Dr. 
Bartli  set  out  finally  for  home,  and  reached  London  on  the 
6th  September  1855,  after  a  sojourn  in  Africa  of  five  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Barth  accomplished  a 
long  and  arduous  journey  upon  very  slender  means,  and 
that  he  deserves  the  utmost  credit  for  the  ingenuity,  courage, 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  fulfilled  his  task.  If  his 
discoveries  have  not  been  so  very  striking,  or  perhaps  quite 
so  important  as  he  seems  to  consider  them,  it  is  in  truth 
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because  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  field  which  he  explored  had 
been  travelled  if  not  opened  up  by  others,  and  because  in 
what  might  be  regarded  as  actually  unexplored  there  was 
little  to  discover.  The  regions  which  he  has  visited  are 
neither  rich  nor  populous.  Their  unhealthiness  is  prover- 
bial. They  have  no  production  to  tempt  commercial  enter- 
prise to  any  thing  great  or  hazardous.  VYitli  no  discovered 
or  suspected  gold  field  like  those  of  Australia  or  California, 
without  the  natural  produce  or  the  beautiful  manufactures 
of  China  or  Japan,  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  commerce, 
unless  the  human  article,  for  which  even  a  Dutch  merchant 
would  barter  his  soul.  There  is  no  political  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  invasion,  and  the  climate  repels  the  thought 
of  colonization.  Some  not  inconsiderable  trade  in  Euro- 
pean manufactured  goods  might  possibly  spring  up  under 
advantageous  circumstances ;  and  the  soil,  if  carefully 
cultivated,  might  of  course  and  probably  would  produce 
every  fruit  and  spice  of  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable, however,  whedier  commerce  alone  can  civilize  a 
barbarous  nation.  In  speaking  of  commerce,  we  wish  to 
be  understood  of  that  commerce  which  a  people  advanced 
in  civilization  seeks  with  a  people  very  iiw  below  itself.  It 
is  quite  different  when  the  less  civilized  country  originates 
the  commerce.  In  the  latter  case  the  attempt  to  enter  into 
commerce  with  a  superior  people  argues  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise  which  must  have  taken  the  country 
in  which  it  is  found  a  good  way  along  the  road  of  civili- 
zation. Thus  in  the  middle  ages,  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  the  barbarous  conquerors  of  the  Ilomau 
Empire  were  gradually  being  moulded  into  settled  states 
and  forms  of  goverment ;  they  were  at  first  extremely  defi- 
cient in  the  ornamental  arts,  and  generally  in  all  the  refine- 
ments which  embellish  life  and  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
modern  civilization.  The  pilgrimages,  however,  of  that 
period,  and  the  crusades,  having  brought  those  rude,  but 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  intelligent  communities  into  contact 
with  even  the  corrupt  and  decaying  civilization  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  they  acquired  much  of  the  grace  and  refinement 
which  in  Constantinople  had  long  outlived  virtue,  religion 
and  honour.  The  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Venetians 
had  a  similar  result,  as,  intercourse  with  the  Greek  Empire 
and  with  the  East  in  general  was  at  one  period  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  them  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  jjyzantiue  school  of  art  has  left  its  impress  upon  almost 
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all  the  monuments  of  Yenice.  In  like  manner  it  was  not 
until  Russia  herself  courted  European  commerce  that  she 
acquired  even  the  superficial  civilization  which  she  has 
attained  ;  for  so  lon^^  as  European  merchants  made  difficult 
and  toilsome  journeys  to  Russia,  although  there  existed  a 
well  estahhshed  commerce  between  various  countries 
and  that  Empire,  Russia  continued  barbarous,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  moved  abroad,  and  saw  with  her  own  eyes 
what  was  goiug  forward  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
she  began  to  learn.  At  the  present  moment,  the  pro- 
duce and  manufiictures  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  foreign  nations;  but  as  Turkey  is  satisfied 
with  sitting,  and  smoking,  and  selling  in  her  bazaar,  she 
certainly  is  not  mended  by  her  intercourse  with  Europe. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indian 
tribes  upon  their  borders,  so  far  from  civilizing,  has  no 
other  effect  than  first  to  brutalize  and  eventually  to  destroy 
the  unfortunate  race  with  which  it  has  been  established.; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  different  result  from 
European  commerce  with  Ne^roland.  An  active  or  at  all 
events  a  populous  community  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  or 
comparative  peace,  is  an  essential  condition  to  any  profi- 
table commerce  upon  a  large  scale  between  Europe  and 
Negroland.  The  relations  of  the  country  with  Europe, 
or  with  comparatively  advanced  communities  like  those 
of  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Morocco,  are  not  by  any  means 
likely  to  effect  such  a  change.  It  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that  a  few  years  may  witness  the  dismemberment 
and  appropriation  of  those  Empires  by  the  European 
powers.;  and  if  so  the  central  states  of  Africa  cannot  fail 
to  be  thrown  into  greater  isolation  than  that  in  which  they 
stand  at  present.  The  discoveries  of  African  explorers  may 
lead,  as  they  have  already  done,  to  the  solution  of  great 
scientific  questions,  whether  in  geography,  ethnology,  or 
language;  but  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  they  are 
likely  to  have  any  more  practical  result.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  intrepid  explorers  who  have  faced 
and  overcome  so  many  difficulties  are  entitled  to  thanks 
and  rewards  ;  and  the  path  they  have  mapped,  will  probably 
be  trodden  by  men  of  different  and  far  loftier  enterprise. 
Meanwhile  **Est  quoddam  prodire  tonus, ^'  and  should 
our  speculations  as  to  the  immediate  results  of  African 
explorations  prove  incorrect,  so  much  the  better.  This 
much  at  least  is  certain ;  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Barth 
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have  shown  themselves  to  be  men  of  intelligence,  courage, 
good  faith  and  zeal.  To  Dr.  Living&tone  perhaps  we  should 
give  the  praise  of  genius  as  well ;  and  to  both,  every  lover 
of  science  will  wish  with  us,  a  tranquil,  affluent,  and  hon- 
oured old  age,  in  reward  of  so  many  of  their  best  years  so 
laboriously  spent  in  her  service. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Second  Report  from  Ins  Majesty's  Commissioners  on 
Criminal  Law.     Dated,  9  June  1836. 

2.  Report  on  Criminal  Procedure,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  By 
Chades  Sprengeli  Greaves,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel. 
Presented  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  command.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  29  July,  1856. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  Bill  intituled,  "An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Criminal  Law.'*  Together  with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  cer- 
tain communications  received  from  several  of  the  learned  Judges 
in  reference  thereto.  Session,  1847-8.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  18  July,  1848. 

4.  A  Bill  to  Provide  an  Appeal  in  Criminal  Gases.  (Prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Mr.  Godson. )  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  11  June,  1844. 

5.  A  Bill  to  Establish  a  Power  of  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases.  (Pre- 
pared and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Aglionby,  and  Lord 
Nugent.)  Ordered  by  the  Plouse  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
2  February,  1848. 

6.  A  Bill,  to  secure  an  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  (Prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Evvart,)  ordered  to  be  printed, 
1853. 

7.  A  Bill  to  Secure  llie  Right  of  New  Trial  hi  Criminal  Cases.  (Pre- 
pared and  brou'^ht  in  by  Mr.  Mc.  Mahon  atid  Mr.  Butt.)  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  15  June,  1858. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United  States.  Comprising 
a  digest  of  the  Penal  Statutes  of  the  General  Government,  and 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ;  with 
the  Decisions  on  Cases  arising  upon  those  Statutes,  and  a  general 
view  of  the  Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the  Common  and  Civil 
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Law.     Bj  Francis  Wharton,  Author  of  "  Precedents  of  Indict- 
ments   and    Pleas."      Third   edition.      Philadelphia:    Kay    and 
'    Brother,  Law  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  1855. 

9.  M'ew  Trials  in  Criminal  Cases :  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal.  By  William  Ribton,  A.B.,  (formerly  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,)  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  ]3arrister  at  Law. 
London :  Butterworths,  7,  Fleet  Street,  Law  Booksellers  and 
Publishers.  1853. 

WHEN  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  began  to  reform  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England  he  denounced  it  as  worthy 
only  of  a  nation  of  cannibals.  That  it  deserved  this 
denunciation  cannot  be  doubted  by  auy  one,  who  remem- 
bers or  learns  that  at  that  time  the  barbarous  tendencies 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries  in  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  had  reached  the  culminating  point,  and  that 
the  offences  that  were  then  not  punished  with  death  were 
the  exception.  Since  that  time  the  criminal  law  has  under- 
gone a  vast  amendment,  capital  punishments  have  become 
the  exception  and  are  inflicted  only  for  the  gravest  crimes, 
and  prisoners  charged  with  offences  are  allowed  ample 
means  of  defence.  Still  one  glaring  remnant  of  the  mo- 
dern abuses  remains,  namely,  that  if  a  man  is  wrongfully 
convicted  through  the  fault  of  the  presiding  judge  in 
mistaking  the  law,  or  of  the  jury  in  mistaking  the  bearing 
of  the  evidence,  or  from  any  other  cause,  he  has  no  right 
of  redress  whatever.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  law  of 
England  is  in  this  discreditable  state.  If  it  were  the  law 
of  Naples,  or  of  any  other  benighted  Popish  country,  an 
enlightened  Englishman  would  not  wonder,  and  might 
probably  feel  justified  in  suspending  diplomatic  relations, 
till  such  a  specimen  of  brutal  violation  of  the  principles 
of  natural  justice  were  abolished ;  but  that  it  should  exist 
in  his  own  admired  focus  of  light,  liberty  and  civilization, 
is  so  incredible  that  we  prefer  stating  the  fact  in  the  very 
words  of  the  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  land,  rather  than 
on  our  own  authority,  or  even  in  a  paraphrase  of  their 
language. 

Before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1848, 
Sir  F.  Kelly,  the  present  Attorney  General,  said :  *'  I  think 
it  a  very  intolerable  evil,  and  I  wonder  that  it  should  have 
existed  so  long  in  this  country,— that  whereas  there  may 
be  an  appeal  from  Court  to  Court,  even  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  every  civil  case   where  twenty  pounds,  or  if  the 
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action  be  brou^^lit  in  one  of  the  saperlor  Courts,  twenty 
shillings  only  are  at  stake,  and  that,  too,  at  the  mere  will 
of  either  the  one  party  or  the  other,  there  should  be  no 
appeal  at  all  in  criminal  cases,  whether  of  the  gravest  or 
of  the  lightest  character/'  (Ques.  161.)  And  Lord  Camp- 
bell thus  stated  it  in  putting  a  question  on  it  to  Mr.  Baroii 
Parke, — now  Lord  VVensleydale  : 

*'  In  a  civil  case,  a  party  against  whom  a  judgment  is  pronounced, 
however  trifling  the  amount,  has  a  right  to  an  appeal  in  the  shape  of 
a  writ  of  error,  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  an  absolute  right  to  a 
Bill  of  exceptions  :  does  it  not  appear  hard,  and  certainly  inconsis- 
tent, that  in  a  criminal  case,  where  his  liberty,  his  character,  and  his 
life  are  at  issue,  he  should  be  deprived  of  that  right :  and  more 
particularly  is  it  not  so,  where  the  case  may  be  tried  before  a  tribu- 
nal composed  of  persons  not  educated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law  ?" 
(Ques.  32.) 

Mr,  Baron  Parke  admitted  the  anomaly,  but  excused  it 
on  the  grounds  of  the  importance  of  speedy  decisions, 
expense,  no  or  few  mistiikes,  &c.  The  unjust  and  anomalous 
state  of  the  law  has  been  long  felt,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  3^ears  to  redress  it. 
The  first  Bill  at  the  head  of  our  list  was  introduced  by  the 
present  Attorney  General,  and  the  late  Godson  in  1844. 
It  proposed  to  enable  a  party  convicted  to  apply  to  any  one 
of  the  superior  Courts  of  law  for  a  new  trial,  either  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  or  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  and  also  gave  a  party  on 
his  trial  a  right  to  tender  a  Bill  of  exceptions,  or  to  de- 
mand a  copy  of  the  indictment.  This  Bill  was  read  a,first 
time  and  then  dropped. 

Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  in  1848,  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  above,  only  that  it  omitted  the  provisions  as  to  Bills 
of  exceptions,  and  like  it,  was  dropped  before  it  reached  a 
second  reading.  The  same  fate  befell  Mr.  Butt's  Bill  in 
1853,  which  was  in  substance  the  same  as  Mr.  Ewart's, 
except  that  it  went  more  into  details,  and  particularly 
provided  for  the  assembling  of  a  Court  after  the  summer 
assizes   for  disposing  of  questions  arising  thereat. 

Mr.  Mc.  Mahon's  Bill  was  more  fortunate  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  as  after  a  long  and  spirited  debate  it 
was  read  a  second  time„by  a  majority  of  54,  the  ayes  being 
145,  and  the  Noes  91.  The  discussion  was  remarkable 
0  r  one  circumstance — that  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
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were  the  whig  ex-goveninieiit  party,  and  that  all  the  con- 
servatives supported  it  with  the  exception  of  one  Tory 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  This  Bill  differs  from  its 
predecessors  mainly  in  this  one  respect,  that  it  purports- 
merely  to  remove  a  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  remove  indictments  by  certiorari  after 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  new  trial  As  the  law 
now  stands,  that  Court  is  in  the  habit  of  removing  by  certi- 
orari indictments  from  subordinate  Courts  before  trial,  and 
after  they  are  so  removed,  if  the  trial  should  prove  unsatis- 
factory, a  new  trial  may  be  granted  in  the  same  manner  a^ 
in  civil  cases.  But  if  the  certioraii  is  not  applied  for  till 
after  the  trial  in  the  Court  below,  no  application  can  be 
entertained  to  review  the  proceedings.  This  is  the  practice 
as  settled  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and  another  justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  about  50  years  ago,  though  at  the  period 
when  new  trials  in  civil  cases  was  first  introduced,  that 
Court  assumed  and  exercised  the  power  of  removing  indict- 
ments after  trial  in  an  inferior  Court  and  granting  a  new 
trial.  This  old  and  rational  practice  the  present  Bill  seeks 
to  revive,  and  thereby  to  remove  the  anomaly  and  injustice 
of  the  existing  system.^  As  this  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
Bill,  we  append  it  entire,  so  that  the  reader  may  see  and 
judge  for  himself  how  far  this  is  a  feasible  mode  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty. 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  enlarge  the  Power  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  review  the  Proceedings  of  subordinate  Courts  of 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  :  And  whereas  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
it  ia  competent  for  that  Court  to  remove  any  Indictment  bj  Writ 
of  Certiorari  after  trial  from  any  such  subordinate  Court,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  proceedings  at  the  trial,  and  granting  a 
new  trial  ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts  :  Bj  it 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  .Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  tho 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

"  I.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  said  Court  to  remove  by  Writ 
of  Certiorari  any  Indictment,  after  trial  as  well  as  before  trial, 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  ;  and  when  any  Indictment,  with  the  pro^ 
ceedings  thereon,  shall  be  removed  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent for  the  said  Court  to  review  the  proceedings  at  the  trial,  and 
to  order  a  new  trial,  and  otherwise  deal  with  the  said  Indictment, 
in  all  respects  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  been  removed  before  trial.'' 
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The  otlier  clauses  are^  substantially  mere  matters  of 
detail  for  working  out  this  main  idea. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  the  m;iin  provision  of  the  Bill  for 
s  3curing  a  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  there  is  a 
'remarkable  concurrence  of  authority.  Sir  F.  Kelly,  the 
present  Attorney  General,  in  his  evidence  before  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1848,  says  : — 

''•"I  have  myself,  within  my  own  experience,  known  some  snch 
fearful  instances  of  injustice  in  the  refusal  by  Judges  of  great  emi- 
nence and  learning,  and  of  great  humanity,  to  reserve  points  which 
liave  afterwards  been  determined  to  be  fatal  to  the  conviction  which: 
has  taken  place,  that  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  demand  that  an  appeal  should  be  matter  of  rigiit,  and  not  matter 
of  discretion  with  the  Judge.  I  have  stated'  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  case — it  is  but  one  of  many — the  case  of  Russell,  the 
Huntingdon  gaoler,  who  was  capitally  indicted  for  causing  the 
death  of  a  woman  by  administering  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 
Upon  the  defence  an  objection  was  made  which  the  Judge  peremp- 
torily refused  to  reserve,  y  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  about 
to  bo  executed.  The  Judge  rejected  my  repeated  and  earnest 
solicitations  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Judges.  At  length,  by  a  degree 
of  importunity  which,  but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
would  have  been  qnite  unbecoming,  he  was  induced  to  write  to 
Lord  Tenderden,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lyndhurst)  for  their 
opinion  whether  the  point  should  be  reserved  or  not.  Upon  their 
answer  it  was  reserved,  and  when  the  case  came  before  the  twelve 
Judges,  they,  witlioat  hesitation,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  (the 
learned  Ju'lge  himself  concurring)  that  the  point  taken  was  fatal 
to  the  conviction.  I  am  told  that  the  prisoner  is  living  a  reformed 
man,  and  a  very  useful  member  of  society,  who,  but  for  the  struggle 
with  a  Judge  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  counsel  at  the 
bar,  would  have  been  put  to  death  witliiu  four  days  of  his  convic- 
tion. Again,  in  the  later  case  which  occurred  at  Exeter,  of  the 
six  or  seven  Brazilian  prisoners,  the  learned  Judge  who  tried 
those  prisoners  refused  to  reserve  the  point.  They  would  have 
been  executed,  but  happily  he  was  induced  to  consult  the  other 
Judge  of  Assize,  who  tliought  there  was  doubt  enough  for  tho 
reserving  of  the  point.  It  was  reserved,  and  the  conviction  set 
aside.  There  are  many  other  cases.  If  tliere  are  these  instances 
in  capital  cases  where,  upon  the  slightest  doubt,  the  point  ought 
to  be  reserved,  how  numerous  must  be  the  cases  in  which  Judges, 
howevT  eminent  and  learned,  and  humane,  yet  being  peremptory 
in  their  opinions,  refuse  t)  reserve  the  point,  refuse  to  grant  the 
appeal,  where,  if  the  appeal  was  granted,  it  wonld  be   found  that 
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they  were  clearly  wrong,  and  that  the  parties  had  been  illegally 
convicted."* 

Lord  Deinnan,  before  the  same  Committee,  pointedly 
said,  "  Supposing  the  Judge  has  made  a  mistake,  it  is 
against  all  principle  to  leave  it  in  his  breast  whether  it 
shall  be  revised  or  iiot/'f  It  is  plain  that  if  there  are  no 
means  of  appeal  from  the  erroneous  ruling  of  a  Judge  at 
a  trial,  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes,  of  persons  prose- 
cuted are  dependent  on  his  mere  discretion. 

The  Committee  appear  to  have  understood  this  well,  but 
they  were  curious  to  ascertain  the  probable  giiaiitam  of 
injustice  tluis  perpetrated,  and  with  that  view  put  to  and 
received  from.  Sir.  F.Kelly,  the  following  question  and 
answer, 

*'  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining,  or  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  of  what  proportion,  in  a  thousand  cases  of  felony,  there  may 
be  of  erroneous  verdicts  ? — I  have  formed  an  opinion,  founded  not 
upon  conjecture,  but  upon  actual  experience,  as  far  as  the  trutli 
could  be  ascertained,  with  respect  to  one  class  of  criminal  cases. 
Jt  would,  of  course,  be  mere  speculation  to  judge  from  one  casual 
observation;  but  with  a  view  to  my  own  Bill  of  IS-t-l,  I  moved  for 
a  return  of  all  Cases  of  Misdemoanour  (in  which  alone,  at  present, 
there  is  by  law,  a  regular  criminal  appeal)  tried  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  or  at  the  Assizes,  upon  Certiorari,  and  in  which 
motions  for  a  ne-w  trial,  or  otherwise  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  were 
made,  together  with  the  result  of  those  motions.  That  Return  was 
made  and  is  printed.  I  was  not  aware  that  this  question  would  be 
put  to  me,  and  I  can  therefore  speak  of  it  only  from  recollection  ; 
access  may  be  had  to  it  for  the  information  of  the  Committee.  In 
the  meantime  I  may  state  that  the  general  result,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  is  this,  that  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  in 
which  motions  were  mxde,  the  verdicts  were  set  aside,  and  either  by 
verdict  of  acquittal  or  arrest  of  judgment  the  accused  was  ulti- 
mately delivered.  In  another  third,  the  verdict  was  in  some  way 
altered,  but  it  did  not  appear  what  was  the  ultimate  result.  The 
remaining  third  were  cases  in  whioh  the  verdict  was  affirmed.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  confirmed  by  my  own  experience, 
for  many  years  something  approaching  to  one-half  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  verdict  was  set  aside,  and  ultimately  the  party  accused 
was  delivered,  were  cases  in  which  the  Jury  had  come  to  what  the 
Court  afterwards  deemed  a  wrong  conclusion  in  point  of  fact. — Tliat 
would  be  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole? —Something  approaching  one- 
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sixth  part  of  the  whole  where  the  verdict  was  set  aside  as  heino- 
against  evidence."* 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  who  was  Attorney  General  at 
the  sanie  time,  on  bein^  examhied  before  the  Criminal 
Law  Commissioners  in  1835,  gave  very  decided  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.  After  mentioning  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wilde,  who  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  in  the  year 
1827,  saved  from  execution  five  or  seven  men,  during 
seven  months  that  he  was  in  office,  he  says : 

"  I  had  frequent  communications  with  him  upon  those  cases  while 
thej  proceeded.  My  impression  is,  that  several  out  of  those  cases 
were  cases  of  perfect  and  entire  innocence,  and  that  the  others  were 
cases  of  innocence  with  reference  to  the  capital  part  of  the  charge. 

It   is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high   terms   of  the  zeal, 

humanity,  unsparing  labour  and  expense,  which  Mr.  Wilde  be- 
stowed upon  those  occasions  ;  but  tlie  result  satisfied  me  that  the 
parties  were,  in  several  instances,  guiltless  of  any  crimes;  and 
all  the  cases  were  such  as  did  not  justify  capital  punishraeut;  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  much  labour  in  the  investigation,  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  has  always,  since  this  occurred,  been  impressed 
upon  my  mind  as  a  very  appalling  fact,  that  in  one  year  so  many 
persons  were  saved  from  public  execution,  for  which  I  believe 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  been  actually  ordered  ;  and  though  I 
believe  undoubtedly  the  sheriffs  of  London  are  in  general  con- 
spicuous for  an  active,  humane,  and  correct  discharge  of  their  duty, 
they  have  not  all,  and  cannot  have,  the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
investigation  of  such  subjects,  the  same  facility  and  the  same 
unsparing  exertions  that  Mr.  Wilde  afforded  while  he  was  sheriff; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  and  have  been  ever  since  I  knew  those  facts, 
that  unless  the  practical  diflBculties  are  insuperable,  which  I  do 
uot  apprehend  would  be  the  case,  some  legal  constitutional  mode 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  which  errors  and  mistakes,  from  whatever 
source  arising,  should  be  corrected  in  criminal  as  well  as  they  may 

HOW  be,  in  civil  cases... I  am  aware  that  if  a  power  of  a  new 

trial  were  afforded  in  criminal  cases,  more  time  might  occasionally 
be  consumed  in  such  application,  than  frequently  is  devoted  to  the 
original  inquiry;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  be  aware  of  the 
notorious  fact,  that  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  has  felt  itself  compelled  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  many  cases, 
which  have  been  followed  up  by  a  satisfactory  acquittal,  without 
feeling  that  in  cases  of  felony,  some  legal  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  similar  failure  of  justice  ;  and  ever  since  my  attention  has 
been   drawn    to   the    cases   which  occurred  while  Mr.  Wilde  was 
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slierifif,  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  goverii- 
uient  to  the  necessity  of  administering  some  practical  roinedj  to 
the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  present  system;  and  undoubtedly  liad 
not  this  commission  been  now  sitting,  which  is  so  well  calculated 
to  present  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  to 
devise  deliberately  some  mode  of  amending  the  Crimiual  Law  on  this 
point,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  as  Attorney  General,  officially 
to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  government,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  procure  some  legal  and  satisfactory  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  reconsideration  of  a  verdict  in  a  criminal  case,  without  throw- 
ing all  the  Ubour  and  responsibility  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
is  called  upon  to  interpose  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  in  cases  where 
tlie  appeal  ought  rather  to  be  to  the  justice  of  a  legal  tribunal 

"  One  obvious  course  would  be  to  adopt,  in  all  criminal  cases,  the 
practice  which  is  now  open  to  the  convicted  party  in  case  of  misde- 
meanour before  the  superior  courts,  namely,  a  motion  for  a  new- 
trial,  founded  upon  the  verdict  being  either  against  evidence  or 
against  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  made  manifest  by  affidavits  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  subject  of  course  to 
such  rules  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  affidavits,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Courts  in  other  cases  have  established.  These  remarks 
equally  apply  to  inferior  courts,  who  are  incapable  of  granting  a 
new  trial  in  misdemeanours  as  well  as  felonies.  During  the  last 
session  I  moved  for  a  return  of  the  result  of  all  prosecutions  for 
perjury  and  conspiracy  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  since  the  year 
1800,  together  with  the  result  of  the  prosecutions  as  to  new  trials, 
ami  the  cases  in  which  parties  have  been  called  up  for  judgment. 
The  Session  ended  before  that  return  was  complete,  but  I  alludo  to 
it  now  for  two  reasons.  I  have  very  little  doubt  it  would  prove,  by 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  new  trials  have  been  granted,  and 
the  defendants  have  been  afterwards  acquitted,  or  the  prosecutors 
have  declined  to  go  on  with  the  prosecution,  that  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  is  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  matters 

"The  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty  on  several  accounts,  and 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  discover  the  best  remedy.  I  have  often  heard 
it  said,  even  by  Judges,  that  without  the  power  of  granting  a  new 
trial  a  jui'y  woald  be  a  very  imperfect  tribunal  in  civil  cases  ;  and  I 
think  such  must  be  the  opinion  of  every  one  competent  to  form  one. 
The  same  mischief  obtains  in  criminal,  against  which  a  new  trial 
is  the  only  protection,  as  in  civil  cases,  and  the  only  remedy  is  an 
application  for  a  pardon,  where  sometimes  there  ought  to  be  an 
appeal  for  justice.  If  no  better  mode  can  be  adopted  1  think  there 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial."  (Second  Report 
Appendix,  pp.  79  80.) 

Ill  the  same  volume  will  be  found  a  case  mentioned  by 
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Alderman  Harmer  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  for  a 
new  trial.     He  said  : — 

*'  I  know  of  one  case  that  strikes  me  at  the  moment,  in  which  a 
gentleman  had  been  found  guiltj  of  perjnrj,  by  the  most  foul  com- 
bination and  perjury  on  the  part  of  his  prosecutors  ;  he  happened  to 
"have  the  means,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  of  going  to  a 
large  expense  to  make  inquiries,  whereby  he  obtained  demonstra- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  entered  into  by  the  parties  who  had  prose- 
cuted him,  and  a  new  trial  was  obtained  ;  the  result  was  his 
acquittal  and  the  conviction  of  some  of  tlie  witnesses  against  him." 
(lb.  p.  88.) 

The  Criminal  Law  Commissioners,  after  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  all  the  competent  men  of  the  day  on  the  subject, 
and  considering  it  several  years,  at  last,  in  1845,  reported 
in  the  strongest  terms  in  favour  of  the  right  of  appeal. 
They  say  :— 

"The  question  whether  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  ouglit  to  be 
-entertained  is  one  of  high  importance  to  the  due  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  It  involves  two  main  points, —  1st.  Whether  such 
a  course  is  material  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  guilt 
and  innocence,  and  if  so,  whether  any  reason  warrants  the  rejection 
of  such  a  test.  If  any  doubt  should  exist  on  the  first  question,  it  is 
one  which  would  most  properly  be  decided  by  experience.  On  this 
.point,  however,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  ;  actual  experience,  not 
only  in  respect  of  civil,  but  even  of  criminal  proceedings,  where  the 
test  is  allowed  to  operate,  proves  its  importance.  In  truth,  so  long 
as  human  judgment  is  fallible,  it  must  be  necessary  to  use  means 
for  the  correction  of  error  and  mistake.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
-cannot  be  done  without  delay  and  expense.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted  that  deliberate  justice,  although  necessarily  attended  with 
more  or  less  of  delay,  is  preferable  to  the  injustice  incident  to  im- 
provident haste,  and  necessarily  resulting  from  the  neglect  of 
reasonable  means  for  the  exclusion  of  error.  The  expenditure  of 
labour  and  cost  in  criminal  investigations  can  scarcely  be  placed  in 
competition  with  the  evils  which  inevitably  flow  from  waut  of  due 
caution.  The  question  resolves  itself  mainly  into  tbis»  whether  the 
•cost  of  correction,  can  fairly  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  evils 
likely  to  result  from  the  want  of  correction.  We  apprehend  that 
the  right  even  of  the  legislature  to  inflict  capital  punishment  rests 
on  grounds  of  strict  and  cogent  necessity,  and  to  go  beyond  that 
Jimit  involves  a  transgression  inforo  coeli,  which  is  criminal  in  the 
legislator  himself.  The  Divine  prohibition  plainly  extends  to  every 
unwarranted  destruction  of  human  life — there  is  no  authority  to 
•control  or  limit  it,  beyond  that  which  may  be  inferred  from  strict 
■necessity,  no  hypothesis  which  can  be  framed  as  to  the  origin  of 
civil  society,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to -its  laws  can  warrant  the 
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conclusion  that  the  legislator  has  either  expressly  or  impliedly  the 
power  to  direct  capital  puiiishinont  on  any  other  ground. 

♦<  It  appears  to  us  that  the  lav^r  of  England  is  at  present  very 
defective  as  regards  the  means  afforded  for  the  correction  of  errors 
in  criminal  proceedings,  and  especially  such  as  are  frequently,  and 
indeed  are  almost  necessarily  incident  to  the  trial  by  jury.  In  tliia 
respect,  indeed,  the  law  is  inconsistent  in  entertaining  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial  in  some  instances,  and  denying  it  in  others  without  any 
adequate  reason  for  the  distinction,  and  is  thus  faulty  eitlier  in 
denying  a  new  trial  where  it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to 
grant  one,  or  in  granting  a  new  trial  where  it  ought  properly  to  bo 
withheld.  The  instances  in  which  a  new  trial  is  grantable  are  con- 
fined to  those  where  the  prosecution  is  for  a  misdemeanour  only, 
and  is  pending  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  We  cannot  but 
observe  that  the  distinction  thus  made  in  the  first  instance  between 
indictments  for  felony,  and  those  for  misdemeanour  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  is  not  warranted  by  any  intelligible  princi- 
ple ;  it  would  indeed  seem  to  be  more  reasonable  that  as  the  penal- 
ties for  felony  are  usually  more  severe  than  those  which  attach  to  a 
mere  misdemeanour,  larger  means  for  the  correction  of  error  should 
be  afforded  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Tiie  distinction 
between  cases  of  misdemeanour  pending  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  those  pending  in  other  criminal  courts,  seems  also  to  be 
destitute  of  any  sound  principle.  It  may  perhaps,  as  to  prosecutions  re- 
moved from  inferior  courts  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  be  said, 
that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  of  more  difficult  investigation, 
and  therefore  that  more  ample  means  ought  to  be  allowed  for  accurate 
inquiry,  and  for  the  correction  of  errors.  This  may  occasionally  be  so, 
but  the  presumption  cannot  possibly  warrant  so  wide  a  distinction 
as  that  which  is  made  in  practice;  the  difficulties  which  give  rise  to 
the  application  for  a  new  trial  are  frequently  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
foreseen,  and  often  depend  on  the  conduct  of  witnesses,  or  of  the 
jury,  or  the  direction  of  the  judge,  or  presiding  magistrate,  and  not 
at  all  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself.  Besides,  as  a  defendant  in  a 
cause  depending  in  the  higher  court  has  always  the  benefit  of  being 
tried  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  superior  courts,  the  proceed- 
ings are  less  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  correction  than  they  are 
when  the  trial  is  had  before  an  ordinary  magistrate. 

*'  A  brief  reference  to  the  ancient  law  may  not  bo  unimportant  to 
show  that  the  present  distinction  is  not  warranted  by  any  principle 
recognized  by  that  Law,  but  is  in  truth  the  casual  result  of  chango 
in  circumstances.  Formerly,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  text- 
writers  and  authorities,  jurors  were  not  persons  who,  like  those  of 
the  present  day,  decided  as  judges  of  the  facts  upon  the  testimony 
of  others,  they  were  themselves  the  very  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of 
the  facts,  or  were  persons  likely,  from  proximity  to  the  place  in 
question,  to  possess  the  best  means  of  judging  accurately,  and  they 
determined  according  to  their  actual  or  presumed  knowledge.  There 
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could,  therefore,  be  no  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  testimorij 
on  which  the  verdicfc  was  founded  was  false,  or  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  verdict.  In  doubtful  cases  recourse  was  had  to  the  trial 
by  ordeal,  or  to  a  process  of  compurgation,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  abandoanient  of  the  former  superstitious  modes  of  trial  that 
juries  begaa  to  exercise  the  important  duty  of  deciding  upon  evi- 
dence. The  great  intrinsic  defects  incident  to  such  a  tribunal,  and 
the  inconvenience  and  injustice  experienced  for  want  of  due  means 
of  correction,  at  last  occasioned  a  most  important  change  in  the  law 
as  regarded  civil  causes,  in  admitting  motions  for  new  trials;  a  great 
improvement,  but  which  was  not  extended  to  criminal  proceedings, 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  at  the  present  day  the  hearing  of  motions  for  new  trials  in 
civil  causes  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  frequent  occupations 
of  the  Common  Law  Courts;  and  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that,  without 
the  means  of  correcting  errors  and  mistakes  thus  afforded,  the  trial 
by  jury  would  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  unsafe.  A  new 
trial  in  civil  proceedings  is  now  allowed  on  the  plain  and  simple 
ground  that  the  practice  is  essential  to  justice,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  errors  and  miscarriages  in  its  administration,  which  can- 
not be  excluded,  but  wjjich  require  remedy.      These  however  arei 

not  peculiar  to  civil  proceedings < 

*'  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  error  or  mistake  should  occur  in  the  investigation  of  a 
criminal  charge  as  on  that  of  a  mere  civil  claim.  As  to  the  conse- 
quence of  error  in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  failure  of  justice  in  a  criminal  case,  where  it  may  concern 
not  only  property,  liberty,  but  even  life  itself,-  is  of  mucii  more 
serious  importance  thau  in  civil  cases,  where  a  mere  question  of 
property  is  concerned.  Tiiese  positions  and  their  consequences  aro 
too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon,  yet  admitting  them  to  be  true,  the 
conclusion  must  necessarily  be  that  tho  precautions  necessary  to 
exclude  error  in  the  one  case  are  a  fortiori  necessary  in  the  other. 
If  with  a  view  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  injustice,  a  man  is  to  bef 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  new  trial  where  property  to  the  amount  of 
£20  is  at  stake,  it  is  hard  to  deny  him  protection  to  the  samo 
extent  where  his  life  is  in  jeopardy.  If  the  question  whether  a 
pauper  is  settled  in  parish  A.  or  parish  13.  is  not  to  be  determined 
without  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  it  is  harsli 
to  condemn  him  to  be  transported  for  life  to  a  penal  settlement 
without  power  of  appeal."* 

Of  the  main  substitute  for  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  law„ 
the  application  to  the  Home  Office  in  England,  or  the 
Castle  in  this  country,  the  commissioners  strougly  disap^ 
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prove,  as  ''not  iiufrequeiuly,  liovvever,  unjustly  the  subject 
•of  popular  jealousy  or  suspicion."'"'  In  the  Report  on 
Criminal  Procedure,  presented  by  Mr.  Greaves  to  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  defects  of  this  system  are  fully  and 
freely  exposed.  After  praising  the  zeal  of  all  the  officers 
engaged  in  investigating  the  facts  on  such  an  application 
for  redress,  he  says ; — 

*' The  system  itself,  however,  is  such  as  cannot  fail  to  lead  to 
mischievous  results,  even  though  it  be  administered  in  the  best 
manner,  and  with  the  most  laudable  motives.  In  the  first  place, 
the  investigation  is  a  private  one,  and  consequently  facts  may  there 
obtain  credence,  which,  if  disclosed,  might  be  contradicted  or  ex- 
plained. Secondly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  be  any  juris- 
diction to  administer  an  oath  on  making  an  affidavit  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Home  Office.  Tiiis,  in  addition  to  the  secret  mode  of 
proceeding  no  doubt  leads  to  false  statements  being  made,  and  that 
too  with  perfect  impunity.  Thirdly,  no  notice  of  the  application,  it 
is  believed,  is  ever  given  to  the  prosecutor.  It  is  true  that  the 
usual  course  is  to  submit  to  the  Judge,  or  other  person  who  tried 
the  prisoner,  any  papers  whicli  are  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  and  he 
reports  to  the  Home  Office  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial,  with 
such  accompanying  observations  as  he  may  think  fit  to  make  upon 
the  case.  This  proceeding  may  in  some  instances  prevent  improper 
statements  from  obtaining  credence.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  person  who  tries  the  case  never  can  possess  sufficient  means  of 
information  to  enable  him  to  meet  statements  of  facts  which  did 
not  appear  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  or  occur  before  him  ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  be,  as  well  as  the  Home  Office,  is  liable  to  be  misled  and 
imposed  upon  by  false  statements  as  to  such  facts.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  some  means  should  be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  any  facts  stated  to  the  Home  Office  which  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  triaU  The  present  practice  also  leads  to  facts  being 
submitted  to  the  Home  Office,  which  might  have  been  given  in 
evidence  on  the  trial,  and  then  publicly  enquired  into.  Thus  some 
instances  have  occurred  where  persons  who  have  been  in  court 
during  a  trial  have  not  ventured  to  give  any  evidence,  and  yet  have 
afterwards  made  affidavits  of  facts  which  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
perly enquired  into  on  the  trial  in  public  court.;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  many  a  statement  is  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  that 
either  would  never  have  been  made  in  open  court,  or  if  made,  would  be 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  notorious,  also,  that  after  a  convic- 
tion, especially  in  cases  where  an  execution  is  to  take  place,  the 
greatest  urgency  is  used,  particularly  if  the  prisoner  has  rich  and 
powerful  friends,  by  any  means   whatever,  to  obtain  a  pardon,  o  r 
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mitigation  of  the  punishment.  The  truth  is  that  the  la^v,  allowing 
no  direct  means  of  obtaining  a  new  trial,  or  revision  of  the  sentenoe, 
an  application  is  made  to  the  Home  Office  in  every  case  where 
any  materials  can  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  if  sufficient 
materials  can  be  produced,  to  throw  a  reasonable  doubt  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  verdict,  the  Home  Office  is  placed  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate position,  as  there  is  no  power  to  order  a  new  trial  or  fresh 
investigation  to  take  place.  Three  courses  alone  are  open :  to  let 
the  sentence  be  executed,  to  grant  a  pardon,   or  to  mitigate  the 

sentence It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  very  cases  in  which 

the  Home  Office  is  most  likely  to  be  misled,  are  ever  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  they 
should  be  properly  determined,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  public  may  be  convinced  that  they  have  been  so 
determined.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  at  least  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  it  be  expedient  that  the  solemn  verdict 
of  a  jury,  given  after  an  open  trial,  should  in  any  case  be  treated 
as  a  nullity,  unless  the  proceedings  are  such  as  to  satisfy  all  reason- 
able persons  that  such  verdict  was  erroneous.''  (pp.  51-2.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  •weight  of  authority  is  against  the 
present  system.  Still  it  is  not  without  its  apologists.  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1848,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Campbell,  found  all  the  Common  Law  Judges, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  favour  of 
things  as  they  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  and  so  the 
Bill,  with  the  amendments  which  they  suggested,  merely 
gave  the  judge,  who  presides  at  a  trial,  the  privilege  of 
reserving  any  point  of  law  which,  in  his  discretion,  he 
may  think  worthy  of  further  discussion  from  the  Court,  for 
the  consideration  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved.  At  this  we 
do  not  wonder.  The  judges  have  always  been  the  unfal- 
tering opponents  of  reform  ;  and  had  the  country  been 
guided  by  their  views,  we  should  be  now  hanging  unde- 
fended pickpockets  without  allowing  a  witness  to  be  sworn, 
or  a  counsel  to  urge  an  argument  in  their  behalf.  The 
off-hand  way  in  which  some  of  the  judges  deal  with  the 
question  is  quite  amusing, — ''My  impression  and  belief 
(said  one)  most  undoubtedly  is,  that  there^  are  very  rare 
occasions  in  which  there  is  a  wrong  conviction.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  pardon  was 
applied  for  and  obtained,  as  there  had  been  a  miscarriage 
at  the  trial,  but  I  believe  the  instances  are  exceedingly 
lew  indeed  in  which  there  is  any  miscarriage."''"     Again, 

*  Evidence  of  Lord  Brougham,  p.  49,  ques.  318. 
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see  how  cavalierly  they  (examiner  and  witnesses)  ignored 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  France  and  America.  , 

*•  Are  you  aware  of  any  country  where  there  ia  a  general  power 
of  appeal  given  in  matters  of  fact  ? 

"  1  am  not  aware  of  any  such.     I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

"  In  case  of  appeal  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  France,  it  is  only 
upon  matters  of  procedure  and  law  ? 

''  I  believe  that  it  is  so."* 

Surely  the  noble  lord  and  the  learned  judge  might  have 
condescended  to  look  across  to  America,  from  which  we 
are  of  late  in  the  habit  of  importing  so  much  law,  before 
tliey  committed  themselves  to  these  strange  opinions. 
There  the  right  of  appeal  prevails  in  every  one  (we  believe) 
of  the  States.  This  question  of  the  power  of  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  grant  a  new  trial  after  a  conviction 
has  been  considered  by  the  American  Courts,  ever  since 
the  Revolution;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Wharton  that  *'the 
uniform  and  unquestioned  practice,"  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  cases,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  another  judge 
attempted  to  disturb  it,  *^  has  been  to  extend  to  criminal 
cases,  so  far  as  the  revision  of  verdicts  is  concerned,  the 
same  principles  which  have  been  established  in  civil 
actions  ;''t  apd  that  though  the  judges  there  hold  that 
by  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law,  every  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol  Delivery,  can  grant  a  new 
trial,  yet,  to  prevent  all  doubt,  in  most  of  the  States  provi- 
sion is  made  by  statute  for  the  purpose.];  So  early 
as  1830  it  was  held  in  New  York  that  a  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  and  Gaol  Delivery,  was  not  an  inferior 
Court,  and  was  therefore  invested  at  Common  Law  with 
full  power  to  grant  a  new  trial  on  the  merits.  The  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Justice  Marcy  in  pronouncing  this  judgment 
is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

"  It  is  a  settled  rule  of  law  in  England  never  to  grant  a  new- 
trial  in  cases  of  treason  and  felony.  It  by  the  error  of  the  jury  or 
the  judge  an  innocent  man  is  condemned,  he  is  sent  to  th«  mercy 
of  the  Crown  for  redress.  This  mercy  is  but  a  miserable  relief  for 
the  injury  he  has  suffered.  It  may  save  his  property  from  forfei- 
ture, and  himself  from   the  ignominy  of  the  gallows,  but  the  foul 


*  Evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Baron  AUerson,  ques.  42-3. 
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blot  remains  on  his  reputation.  Time  does  not  obliterate  it,  the 
grave  does  not  cover  it  ;  it  is  an  inheritable  curse  that  must,  and 
will,  be  the  portion  of  his  posterity.  It  is  mockery  to  tell  a  man 
who  has  been  condemned  that  liis  redress  is  in  a  pardon.  He  feels, 
and  ever  will  feel,  that  he  has  received  an  incurable  wound  frorn 
that  sword  which  he,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  had  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistracy  for  their  protection.  The  policy 
in  respect  to  new  trials  in  criminal  cases  which  the  English  courts 
have  pursued,  has  never  been  countenanced  by  our  courts,  and 
would  never  be  tolerated  by  our  people."* 

In  a  case  in  Alabama,  in  1844,  aftei*  a  conviction  for 
mnrcler,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jnstice  Story,  as  well  as  the 
English  practice,  was  pressed,  we  are  told,  with  great 
energy  in  opposition  to  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  the 
snbject  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Court.  *'  It  is 
certain,"  it  was  said,  after  a  review  of  the  reported  cases, 
'*  that  the  English  Courts  in  modern  times  do  not  grant 
new  trials  in  cases  of  felony,  but  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  a  recommendation  to  the  Crown  for  a  pardon, 
which  is  always  granted.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
it  is  'against  tbe  principles  of  the  ancient  Common  Law 
that  the  Court  should  have  power  to  grant  a  new  trial 
where  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  verdict. 
It  would  seem  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
humanity  which  pervades  it,  that  a  new  trial  should  be 
granted  by  the  Court,  than  that  the  prisoner  should  depend 
on  the  mercy  of  the  executive."! 

Mr.  Wharton  himself,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight,  says,  after  comparing  all  the  authorities, 
JEnglish  and  American : 

**  If  there  is  any  case  on  which,  on  the  principles  of  the  Common 
Law  the  supervisory  power  of  the  Courts  should  be  most  jealously 
exercised,  it  is  that  of  a  capital  conviction  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  check  is  so  important  to  the  liberties  of  the  citizen. 
To  follow  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  not  the  less  appli- 
cable here,  because,  what  in  England  is  reserved  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown  is,  in  this  country,  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the 
Court ;  *  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  can  be 
in  any  way  impaired  by  a  cautious  and  prudent  application  of  the 


*  The  People  v.  Stone.     5,  Wendell's  Reports,  42. 
t   State  V.    Slack,  6,  Alabama,    Rep.  676,  cited  in  Wharton, 
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correctives  which  is  now  applied  for ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
without  some  power  of  this  nature,  residing  in  the  breast  of  the 
Court,  the  trial  by  jury  would  in  particular  cases  be  productive  of 
injustice,  and  the  institution  itself  would  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public'  JBest,  C.  J.  in  speaking  of  new  trials,  observed:  *  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  constitution  that,  when  any- 
thing occurs  in  one  tribunal,  which  appears  to  be  wrong,  it  may 
afterwards  be  corrected  by  another,  so  that  the  interests  af  a  party 
•cannot  be  prejudiced  by  a  hasty  decision  ;  otherwise  the  trial  by 
jury,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  would  become  a  source  of  evil.'  '* 

So  completely  is  this  discretionary  power  of  the  Courts 
to  grant  a  new  trial  established  there,  that  Mr.  Wharton 
states  and  treats  in  the  following  order  the  cases  in  which 
it  may  be  exercised. 

"  1st.  Misdirection  by  the  Court  trying  the  case. 

*'  2nd.  Mistakes  in  the  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence. 

*■  3rd.  Verdict  against  law. 

**4th.  evidence. 

"  5th.  Irregularity  in  conduct  of  jury. 
•'6th.  Misconduct  by  the  prevailing  party. 
*•  7th.  After-discovered  evidence. 

•'  8th.  Acquittal  of  co-defendant  alleged  to  1)6  material  witness  for 
defendant  convicted  ;  and  herein  of  the  misjoinder  of  defendants. 
"  9th.  Absence,  want  of  notice,  mistakes,  and  surprise. 
*'  10th.  Irregularity  in  empanelling  the  jury." 

In  France,  if  a  prisoner  is  convicted  by  only  a  majority 
of  the  jury,  the  Court  can  at  once  direct  a  new  trial ;  or  if 
the  majority  of  the  judges  added  to  the  minority  of  the 
jury,  exceed  in  number  the  majority  of  the  jury  and 
the  minority  of  the  judges,  the  majority  of  the  judges  may 
direct  an  acquittal,  f  Moreover,  a  person  convicted  has  an 
absoluteright  to  appeal  for  any  mistake  in  law  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  so  that  he  is  not  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  his 
judges,  as  in  England,  and  above  all,  in  Ireland. 

The  weight  of  authority,  precedent,  common  sense., 
and  justice,  is  so  clearly  in  favour  of  this  provision  of  Mr. 
M'Mahon's  Bill,  that  we  hope  to  see  it  soon  amongst  the 
statutes  of  the  realm.  No  doubt  some  safeguards  are 
necessary  to  guard  against  needless  delay.  For  instance, 
as  the  Bill  stands,   the  fate  of  a  person  convicted  at  the 


*  Wharton,  p.  993. 
t  Code  D'lnstruction  Crirainelle,  Liv.  ii.  Tit.  ii.  par.  3.52 — 8. 
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Summei'  Sessions  or  Assizes  could  not  be  finally  known  till 
Michaelmas  Term.  This  could  be  met  by  a  provision 
that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  should  hold  an  adjourned 
sittin;^  early  in  August,  to  hear  applications  for  new  trials, 
in  all  cases  arising  since  the  close  of  Trinity  Term,  and 
thus  all  objections  to  this  excellent  m-easure  would  be 
obviated. 


Art.  IX. — 1.    The  Ordinance   of  Confession.     By  William    Gresley, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.     Loudon,  Masters,  1852. 

2.  A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Law  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
Respect  to  Private  Confusion.  By  Benjamin  Shaw.  London, 
Rivington,  1858. 

3.  The  Times,  August  18th,  1858. 

4.  The  Union,  July  16th,  1858. 

LOOKING  back  on  the  history  of  the  religious  revo- 
lution in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  simply  a 
record  of  the  controversies  to  which  the  movement  has 
given  rise.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly  through  these  controver- 
sies that  it  is  known  to  the  outer  world.  The  changes 
which  it  has  brought  about  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
local  and  unauthorized.  The  practical  results  to  which  it 
has  led  are  in  great  measure  ignored  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  distasteful.  The  ardour  of  its  individual  suppor- 
ters has  been  discouraged  and  defeated  by  the  general 
indifference  and  neglect  which  it  has  encountered ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  these  occasional  episodes  of  conflict  and 
controversy,  which  have  served  to  register  the  onward 
movement  of  the  religious  drama,  few,  except  the  actors 
themselves,  would  suspect  how  deep  were  its  springs  of 
action,  and  how  energetic  must  have  been  a  vitality 
which  has  outlived  the  unfavourable  influence  by  which 
it  has  been  overlaid.  ^  Many  of  these  controversies  have 
arisen  out  of  comparatively  unimportant  questions  ;  others 
have  turned  on    matters    of  the  deepest  moment ;   but. 
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whatever  their  respective  doctrinal  interest,  all,  without 
exception,  bear  witness  at  least  to  one  great  fact,  the 
existence  within  the  English  Church  of  a  known  and 
acknowledged  want,  a  restless  craving  of  the  inner  spirit, 
which  the  recognized  forms  and  teachings  of  Anglican- 
ism are  unable  to  satisfy;  and,  however  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  course  which  it  was  expedient  in  each  case 
to  pursue,  the  very  agitation  of  the  least  important  among 
the  questions  in  dispute,  from  that  regarding  the  surplice 
or  the  screen,  up  to  the  question  of  the  Eucharistic  sacri- 
fice or  Baptismal  Regeneration,  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  a  new  phase  of  that  ancient  and  traditional  conflict  in 
the  church,  which  reached  its  greatest  development  in  the 
days  of  Laud  and  Montague,  but  which  has  never  entirely 
died  out,  even  in  the  latitudinarian  epoch  of  Hoadley  or 
Watson. 

The  latest,  and  in  some  respects,  the  most  acrimonious 
of  these  controversies  is  that  regarding  the  practice  of 
private  confession.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise, 
indeed,  that  public  feeling  has  been  so  late  in  arousing 
itself  as  to  a  practice  seemingly  so  calculated  to  outrage 
all  the  received  notions  of  Protestant  England.  It  had 
long  been  vaguely  known  that  the  practice  of  private  con- 
fession and  absolution  existed  in  certain  parishes  and 
districts ;  and  even  that  certain  clergymen  habitually,  or 
at  stated  times,  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  confes- 
sions from  those  individuals  among  their  flock,  and  even 
among  the  subjects  of  other  parochial  jurisdiction,  who 
might  desire  such  service  at  their  hands.  So  far  back  as 
the  publication  (in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers)  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Works  of  TertuUian,  an  elaborate  dissertation 
was  appended  to  the  book  "  On  Penance,'^  which,  while  it 
disputes,  with  much  dexterity  and  special  pleading,  the 
arguments  for  the  divine  obligation  of  compulsory  private 
confession,  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  voluntary  confes- 
sion not  only  as  a  primitive  usage  of  the  Church,  but 
also^  as  a  most  precious  and  salutary  institution  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  secret  that 
many  clergymen,  acting  upon  this  theory,  not  only  receive 
the  confessions  of  those  who  present  themselves,  but 
exhort,  encourage,  and  solicit  to  the  observance.  The 
practice,  nevertheless,  has  been  conducted  for  the  most 
part  with  much  caution  and  a  considerable  amount  of  mys- 
tery ;  and  the  agitation  which  has  recently  arisen  regarding 
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it,  ill  the  Knightsbridge  congregation,  is  perhaps  as  much 
due  to  the  angry  spirit  which  still  survives  from  former 
controversies  imperfectly  adjusted,  as  to  the  excitement 
directly  created  by  the  occurrences  against  which  this 
particular  movement  has  been  directed. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  particular  facts  which  have  created  such  a 
ferment  in  the  Church.  Neither  do  we  mean  to  canvass 
the  proceedings  of  the  individual  clergymen  who  have 
incurred  so  much  public  censure.  But  as  much  miscon- 
ception prevails  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  practice  of 
confession  among  Anglicans,  and  also  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  its  use  is  defended  or  opposed,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  brief  explanation  before  alluding 
to  the  actual  controversy  regarding  it  which  is  now 
pending.  Into  the  controversy  itself  we  do  not  mean  to 
go.  But  we  feel  that  few  of  our  Catholic  readers  have 
had  any  idea  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  imitation  of  the 
Catholic  practice  of  Confession  has  been  carried  in  its 
details ;  and  we  are  sure  that  among  the  great  body  of 
Protestants  not  even  the  faintest  suspicion  had  existed,  at 
least  until  very  recently,  of  the  curious  state  of  things 
which  we  shall  have  to  disclose. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  upon  the  principles  involved 
in  this  important  question  there  have  always  been  in  the 
Anglican  Church  two  traditionary  schools,  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  kept  together  only  by  that 
'*compromise,^' which,  according  to  the  theory  propounded 
in  most  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
Privy  Council,  forms  the  very  life  and  essence  of  Anglican- 
ism. It  is  here  as  in  most  of  the  other  similar  controversies. 
One  of  the  schools  founds  itself  upon  the  Prayer- Book,  the 
other  upon  the  Articles.  For  the  theory  or  practice  of 
confession  the  latter  formulary  not  only  supplies  no  autho- 
rity, but  on  the  contrary,  appears  opposed  to  it,  as  well  by 
its  silence,  as  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation and  of  the  sacraments  which  it  propounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prayer-book  enters  so  very  explicitly  into 
the  subject,  as  almost  to  take  away  from  the  adversaries  of 
confession  every  shadow  of  pretext  for  their  opposition  to 
it,  at  least  when  considered  as  a  voluntary  ordinance. 

h\  the  Communion  for  the  People  which,  as  the  first 
step  towards  a  change  of  service,  was  appended  to  the 
Latin  Liturgy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign   of 
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E»lward  VI.,  there  is  a  distinct  exhortation  to  private 
confession  as  a  preparation  for  the  sacrament ;  after  which 
the  priest  is  expressly  ordered  by  the  Rubric  to  **  pause 
for  awhile,  and  see  if  any  man  withdraw  himself,  and  if  he 
perceive  any  so  to  do,  to  commune  with  him  privily  at 
convenient  leisure/'""* 

In  all  the  subsequent  revisions  of  the  Liturgy,  it  is  true, 
this  whole  service  was  omitted.  But  all  the  revisions  alike 
contain,  in  the  exhortation  addressed  to  communicants,  an 
instruction  which  it  seems  impossible  to  understand,  other- 
wise than  as  a  direct  invitation,  if  not  a  precept,  to  private 
confession.  In  urging  the  necessity  of  due  preparation  for 
the  Sacrament,  the  Frayer-book  declares  that  the  way  and 
means  thereto  are,  *'  first,  to  examine  our  lives  and  conver- 
sation, and  to  confess  ourselves  to  Almighty  God;''  then, 
as  regards  offences  against  our  neighbour,  after  exhorting 
to  the  duty  of  reconciliation,  and  of  satisfaction  for  inju- 
ries, it  goes  on  i  **  Therefore,  if  any  of  you  be  a  blasphemer 
of  God,  a  hinderer  or  slanderer  of  His  Word,  an  adulterer, 
or  be  he  in  malice,  or  envy,  or  in  any  other  grievous 
crime,  repent  you  of  your  sin,  or  else  come  not  to  that 
Holy  Table :  lest  after  the  taking  of  that  Holy  Sacra- 
ment the  devil  enter  into  you  as  he  entered  into  Judas, 
and  fill  you  full  of  all  iniquities,  and  bring  you  to  destruc- 
tion, both  of  body  and  soul.  And  because  it  is  requisite 
that  no  man  should  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  but 
with  a  full  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  with  a  quiet  con- 
science, therefore,  if  there  be  any  of  you,  who  by  this 
means  cannot  quiet  his  own  conscience  herein,  but  requireth 
further  comfort  or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some 
other  discreet  and  learned  Minister  of  God's  Word,  and 
open  his  grief;  that  by  the  ministry  of  God's  Holy  Word 
he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  Absolution,  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of  his  con- 
science, and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness." 

Still  more  explicit  is  the  service  of  the  Communion  of 
the  Sick,  which  formally  enjx)ins:  **Here  shall  the  sick 
person  be  moved  to  make  a  Special  Confession  of  his  Sins, 
if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter. 
After  which  Confession  the  Priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it,)  after  this  sort :  Our  Lord 


*  Procter's  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p,  305. 
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Jksus  Christ,  Who  hath  left  power  in  His  Church  to 
jibsolve  all  suvners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  iu  Him, 
ol*  His  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences ;  and  by 
His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all 
thy  sins,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  af  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  greatest 
divines  of  the  English  Church  have  earnestly  recommended 
the  practice  for  which  these  formularies  provide;  and 
although  the  modern  opponents  of  confession  represent 
these  divines  as  exclusively  of  the  High-Church  party,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  names,  entirely  beyond 
that  suspicion,  may  be  cited  as  among  tiie  patrons  of  private 
confession.  The  guiding  spirit  ol"  the  early  Calvinistic 
movement  in  England,  Cranmer,  declares  that  God  'Miath 
given  the  kayes  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  autho- 
rity to  forgyve  synne  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Church. 
Wherefore  let  him  that  is  a  sinner  go  to  one  of  them:  let 
him  knowledge  and  CQufess  his  synne,  and  pray  him  that, 
according  to  God's  commandment,  he  will  give  him 
Absolution,  and  comforte  him  with  the  word  of  grace  and 
forgiveness  of  his  synnes.''— (/\.rt.  8,  Cranmer's  Works, 
t,  iv.  p.  281-3,  ed.  Jenkyns.) 

Latimer  "  wished  to  God  that  confession  was  kept  iu 
England  :'^  and  even  Ridley  declared  that  he 'Miad  ever 
thought  it  might  do  much  good  to  Christ's  congregation, 
and  that  he  still  was  of  the  same  mind."  One  might  be 
prepared  to  find  sentiments  like  these  in  the  pages  of  Field, 
Montague,  Hooker,  Overall,  and  still  more,  of  Sharpe, 
Donne,  or  Bishop  Ken.  But  the  truth  is  that  many  of 
the  older  divines,  who  are  regarded  as  very  far  removed 
from  the  Romanizing  tendency,  fully  concurred  in  the 
expediency  of  the  practice.  Jeremy  Taylor  over  and  over 
repeats  the  exhortation:  "Besides  the  examination  of 
your  conscience  (which  may  be  done  in  secret  between 
God  and  your  own  soul,)  there  is  great  use  in  holy  Con- 
fession: which,  though  it  be  not  generally,  in  all  cases, 
and  peremptorily  commanded,  as  if  without  it  no  salvation 
could  possibly  be  had  ;  yet  you  are  advised  by  the  Church, 
under  whose  discipline  you  live,  that  before  you  are  to 
receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  when  you  are  visited  with 
any  dangerous  sickness,  if  you  find  any  one  particular  sin 
or  more  that  lies  heavy  upon  you,  to  disburden  yourself  of 
it  into  the  bosom  of  your  Confessor,  who  not  only  stands 
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between  God  and  yon  to  pray  for  yon,  bnt  hath  the  power 
of  the  keys  conniiitted  to  him,  npon  yonr  trne  repentance, 
to  absolve  yon  in  Christ's  Name  from  those  sins  which 
yon  have  confessed  nnto  him/'  And,  perhaps  the  whole 
doctrine  of  this  school  in  the  Ohnrch  may  be  fairly 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Wake :  *' The 
Chnrch  of  England  refnses  no  sort  of  Confession,  either 
public  or  private,  which  may  be  any  way  necessary  to  the 
qnieting  men's  consciences,  or  to  exercising  that  power  of 
binding  or  loosing  which  our  Saviour  Christ  has  left 
in  His  Church.  We  have  our  penitential  Canons  for 
public  offenders.  We  exhort  men,  if  they  have  any  the 
least  doubt  or  scruple,  nay,  sometimes  though  they  have 
none,  but  especially  before  they  receive  the  Holy  Sacra* 
ment,  to  confess  their  sins.  We  propose  to  them  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  ghostly  advice  how  to  manage  their 
repentance,  bnt  the  great  comfort  of  absolution  too,  as  soon 
as  they  shall  have  completed  it.  When  we  visit  our  sick, 
we  never  fail  to  exhort  them  to  make  a  special  Confession 
of  their  sins  to  him  that  ministers  to  them;  and  when 
they  have  done  it,  the  absolution  is  so  full,  that  the  Church 
of  Kome  itself  could  not  desire  to  add  anything  to  it." 

Such  was  the  interpretation  of  the  discipline  of  the 
English  Church  received  by  the  older  Anglican  divines ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  in  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  opposite  principles  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  this,  with  all  the  other  traditions  of 
the  so-called  Catholic  school,  not  only  entirely  disappeared, 
but  was  succeeded  by  what  may  well  be  called  a  rooted 
horror  of  the  practice  as  utterly  irreconcilable  with  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  reformed 
belief,  yet  the  Tractarian  party,  from  the  very  first,  have 
unhesitatingly  subscribed  to  the  *'  testimony  of  the 
Fathers"  of  their  Church.  "No  Church  on  earth,''  says 
Mr.  Gresley,  **  more  distinctly  recognizes  the  principle 
both  of  Confession  and  Absolution  than  the  Church  of 
England  does.^  We  are  quite  sure  that  our  Church  does 
not  consider  it  improper  or  unnecessary,  or  an  undue 
assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Priest  to  hear 
Confession  and  give  Absolution.  On  the  contrary,  she 
gives  most  positive  directions  on  the  subject.  It  is  as  per- 
emptory an  instruction  in  point^of  form,  as  when  it  is  said 
"Here  followeth  the  sermon,"  or  **  Here  followeth  the 
Litany."     The  minister  is  no  more  left  to  his  discretion 
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in  one  than  the  other.  He  might  just  as  well  omit  the 
bermon  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  the  Litany  in  its  proper 
phice,  as  omit  the  instruction  with  regard  to  Confession 
where  the  sick  man's  ^  conscience  is  troubled  with  any 
weight}^  matter.'  It  is  not  left  to  the  sick  person's  own 
suggestion.  He  '  shall  be  moved  to  make  a  special  Con- 
fession ;'  the  Priest  is  not  to  wait  until  the  sick  man  makes 
the  proposal,  but  is  himself  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
Confession.  And  the  Confession  is  to  be  '  special' — not  a 
general  Confession  of  unworthiness,  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  is  a  miserable  sinner,  and  that  he  has  done  many 
things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone 
many  which  he  ought  to  have  done.  This  is  not  the  Confes- 
sion which  he  is  to  be  moved  to  make,  but  a  special  con- 
fession of  the  particular  sins  of  luhich  he  has  been  guilty, 
And  so  in  the  Exhortation  to  Communicants ;  every  time 
the  Communion  \b  announced,  the  minister  is  directed  to 
invite  all  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  sins  which  dis- 
quiet their  conscience  in  spite  of  their  own  endeavour  to 
repent, — whether  they  be  blasphemers  of  God,  or  adul- 
terers, or  living  in  malice  or  envy,  or  any  other  grievous 
crime,  or  any  sin  that  disquiets  their  conscience— all  these 
are  to  be  exhorted  to  go  to  some  learned  and  discreet 
Minister  of  God's  Word,  and  'open  their  grief;'  i.e., 
make  Confession  of  their  sins,  in  order  that  '  they  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  Absolution,  together  with  ghostly 
counsel  and  advice." 

Nor  is  Mr.  Gresley's  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church  as  to  Confession,  a  purely  speculative  one.  In  the 
very  remarkable  Httle  treatise,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  which  has  now  been  in  circulation  for 
several  years,  he  not  only  descends  into  all  the  details  of 
argument  in  favour  of  the  practice,  but  lays  down  minute 
and  precise  rules  and  principles  for  the  guidance,  as  well 
of  the  confessor  as  of  the  penitent,  in  its  due  observance. 
What  Catholic,  for  instance,  reading  the  following  hints 
for  a  first  confession,  would  not  conclude  that  they  were 
taken  from  some  of  our  own  familiar  books  of  devotion  ? 

"  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  first  Confession  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  you  can  make  it.  It  is  the  great  turning  point  in  life — 
the  nearest  to  Baptism  which  anything  after  Baptism  can  be.  For 
having,  as  far  as  you  can,  brought  all  your  sins  before  God,  in  the 
presence  of  His  Priest,  having  repented  of  all,  and  received  His 
pardon  for  all,  you  may  begin  to  devote  the  residue  of  your  life  to 
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liim.  To  facilitate  this  search  into  your  whole  past  life,  it  is  best 
to  divide  your  life  into  periods,  according  to  any  outward  changes: 
e.g.  of  first  going  to  school  (if  you  ever  were  at  one),  or  of  abode,  or 
any  marked  events  of  life,  which  make  certain  stages  in  it,  or  any 
turning  points  either  for  good  or  evil.  Then  in  each,  throw  your- 
self back  as  much  as  you  can  into  your  former  life,  thinking  with 
whom  you  lived,  acted,  conversed,  were  intimate  ;  how  you  employed, 
amused  yourself,  your  conduct  as  to  Church,  «fec.  Try  to  bring 
everytiruig  before  you:  each  separate  scene  in  every  place — the 
fields,  or  streets,  or  houses  around  your  home  or  abode,  your  walks, 
rides,  society,  loneliness  and  lonely  thoughts,  the  rooms  you  lived  in^ 
their  very  furniture — everything  helps  to  recover  the  memory  of 
your  past  life,  and  so  bring  back  (alas!)  the  memory  of  some  sin. 

"  As  you  recall  them,  you  had  better  mark  them  down  for  your- 
self, by  some  abbreviations  which  others  cannot  understand,  else 
you  might  forget  them.  In  any  heavier  sin,  it  is  best  to  trace  out 
the  beginnings  or  forerunners  of  it — (it  is  alas  !  commonly  some- 
thing in  childhood) — then,  when  it  began  to  be  more  against  con- 
science, the  length  of  time  it  lasted — any  aggravations  of  it — how 
it  ramified  into  other  sins,  or  in  what  diiferent  forms  it  appeared; 
or  if  it  were  one  in  act  as  well  as  in  thought  and  word  ;  or,  if  it 
were  a  sin  of  the  senses,  what  different  senses  were  engaged  in  it — 
as  the  sight,  hearing,  touch;  whether  it  were  resisted,  or  whether, 
(as  will  be  the  casa  .=^ometimes,  e.g.y  as  to  lies  told  in  childhood  or 
schooldays  to  screen  a  fault,  or  to  escape  blam'3  or  punishment) 
committed  almost  as  often  as  the  temptation  occurred  (so  that  if  it 
was  not  more  frequent,  it  was  only  that  God  did  not  permit  the 
temptation  to  be  so,  and  any  escape  from  sin  was  only  of  God's 
mercy)  ;  or  again,  whether  it  was  broken  off  for  a  time,  and  again 
committed.'' — pp.  69-70. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  excellent  siiorges- 
tions  which  follow  :  as,  that  the  examination  should  be 
made  '*  kneehng,  and  in  as  much  stillness  as  possible  ;'' 
that  it  should  bo  **  mingled  with  short  prayers  to  God  for 
mercy ;"  that  it  should  be  especially  directed  to  *^  the 
leading  sin  of  our  life  ;''  that  we  "  should  first  take  that 
which  oppresses  us  most,  and  that,  when  we  have  gone 
through  this  our  mind  will  be  freer  for  the  rest.'' 

Then  as  to  habitual  sins,  no  Catholic  director  could  be 


"Under  each  head  of  habitual  sins,  two  things  will  occupy  your 
mind  :  First,  the  grievous  character  of  some  acts  of  the  sin : 
Secondly,  the  frequency  of  it.  It  is  best  to  take  these  two  apart. 
Conscience  is  the  best  guide.  They  are  a  separate  Aveight  upon  it. 
They  weigh  it  down  singly,  apart  from  the  whole  mass  of  sin,  and 
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tlie  soul  feels  that  it  must  be  discharged  of  tliese  singly.  But, 
apart  from  these,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
frequency  of  each  sin.  This,  in  habitual  sins,  will,  at  best,  be  very 
vague  and  imperfect  ;  but  we  must  do  what  we  can.  If  you  took 
no  account  of  it,  and  now  cannot  recall  it,  yet  you  may  make  some 
average  of  it.  Thus,  a  sin  may  have  been  committed  under  some 
circumstances,  and  not  under  others;  at  school,  and  not  at  home  ; 
and  this  for  two  or  three,  or  more  years.  Or,  again,  you  may  have 
been  freed  from  it,  or  nearly  so,  after  your  Confirmation  or  first 
Communion.  Or  you  may  have  mads  resolutions  to  break  it  off, 
and  kept  them  for  a  time,  and  then  relaxed,  or  been  surprised  into 
it  again.  And  this  may  have  taken  place  repeatedly.  Or  it  may 
have  diminished  before  you  finally  broke  it  off,  even  during  a  whole 
year.  Look  as  closely  as  you  can  into  your  past  life,  year  by  year, 
month  by  month,  and  week  by  week.  People  have  been  able  to 
recall  that  such  or  such  a  deadly  sin  was  committed,  at  times  twice 
in  the  week,  or  even  daily.  Make  such  an  average,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  for  each  year  ;  take  account  of  the  periods,  longer  or 
shorter,  during  which  you  were  free.  It  will  often  be  a  heavy  sum 
at  the  end,  yet  so  we  shall. the  rather  understand  what  the  debt  is, 
which,  if  we  humble  oivrsalves,  God  will  forgive  us  for  His  Dear 
Son's  sake.  *My  sins  have  taken  such  hold  upon  me,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  look  up  :  yea,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of 
my  head,  and  my  heart  hath  failed  me.'  It  is  often  very  miserable 
to  find  what  very  deadly  sins  a  person  may  have  committed,  and 
yet  can  form  no  estimate  of  their  number.'' — pp.  73-4. 

The  aids  to  memory  in  self-examination  too,  which  are 
suggested,  are  precisely  those  with  which  every  well- 
instructed  Catholic  is  familiar.  Several  little  books  for 
the  purpose  have  been  compiled  and  put  in  circulation, — 
'*  Hints  for  Self-Examination/'  "  Helps  to  Self-Exami- 
nation,^' "Forms  of  Self-P^xamination,''  and  *'  Questions 
for  Self-Examination.'^  Some  of  these  are  more  detailed 
than  the  others,  but  the  principles  which  pervade  them 
are  the  same.  The  penitent,  too,  is  directed,  just  as  in 
the  Catholic  books  of  instruction,  to  consider  his  life  care- 
fully in  all  its  stages,  and  in  relation  to  the  occupations  in 
which  at  various  times  it  has  been  spent,  to  the  special 
graces  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  above  all, 
to  the  predominant  passion  or  inclination  which  has  been 
his  mainspring  of  conduct.  He  is  warned,  however,  not 
to  confine  himself  rigorously  to  any  particular  order,  but, 
throughout  the  examination,  to  note  down  any  sin  which 
occurs  to  his  mind,  ''although  not  uuder  the  head  which  he 
>is  then  examining,  since  sins  often  fia.'ih  across  the  mind 
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and  are  forgotten  again  unless  noted  at  the  time."  And 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  most  practical  and  comforting 
instruction  upon  the  order  of  confessing,  and  the  principles 
which  are  to  regulate  the  conscience  as  to  the  degree  of 
completeness  required  in  self-accusation. 

"The  order  of  search  into  your  own  conscience  need  not  be  the  order 
of  the  Confession.  In  the  Confession  itself,  it  is  best,  for  the  most 
part,  to  follow  out  each  sin  as  it  developed  itself  through  life,  rather 
than  confess  the  sins  of  any  period  of  life  collectively.  You  would  thus 
Lave  more  insight  into  the  amount  of  each  sin,  which  contributes 
much  to  shame  and  repentance.  It  is  probable  that,  after  all,  unless 
you  should,  from  circumstances,  have  been  a  long  time  preparing  for 
your  First  Confession,  it  will  be  incomplete.  Let  not  this  trouble 
you.  God  only  requires  of  us  faithfulness  to  do  what  we  can.  A 
Confession  avails  which  contains  all  you  can  recall.  If  other  sins 
come  back  to  your  mind  afterwards,  which  you  would  have  con- 
fessed had  you  remembered  them,  they  should  be  confessed  after- 
wards, because  the  forgiveness  is  conditional  upon  the  completeness 
of  the  Confession.  Completeness  implies  that  there  should  be  care 
and  faithfulness  in  discovering  sins,  and  that  nothing  so  discovered 
should  be  held  back :  you  would  not  have  held  it  back  had  you 
then  remembered  it.  Do  not  hold  it  back  when  next  you  have  the 
opportunity;  and,  meantime,  your  forgiveness  is  unimpaired,  be- 
cause you  virtually  confessed  all,  in  that  you  confessed  all  that  you 
remembered.  Confessions  after  many  years  of  life,  full  as  they  are 
of  blessing,  must  be  but  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  a  sad  whole,  which 
we  cannot  recall." — pp.  77-8. 

The  chapter,  however,  which  will  be  read  with  the 
greatest  interest,  is  that  upon  the  act  of  confession.  The 
penitent  is  exhorted  to  prepare  himself  by  the  use  of  all 
available  **  means  which  may  tend  to  keep  the  mind 
entirely  occupied  with  the  important  business — such  as 
withdrawal  as  much  as  possible  from  the  world,  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body,  by  abstinence  at  least  from  full  meals, 
and  from  anything  approaching  to  sloth  and  self-indul- 
gence." Every  topic  which  can  arouse  his  contrition,  or 
stimulate  his  purpose  of  amendment,  is  suggested.  The 
terrors  of  God's  judgment,  and  still  more  the  wonders  of 
His  mercy,  are  set  before  him.  He  is  reminded  that  so 
solemn  an  act  is  to  be  performed  with  all  due  solemnity. 
The  priest  must  wear  his  robes  of  office  ;  the  penitent  must 
kneel  upon  his  knees,  "  the  priest,  meanwhile,  kindly  assist- 
ing him  by  such  suggestions  as  may  render  his  confession 
lull  and  sincere.     One  by  one  let  the  penitent,  with  humble 
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voice  and  contrite  heart,  enumerate  his  transgressions — 
taking,  for  convenience'  sake,  the  order  of  God's  Com- 
mandments. Some  advise  that  the  principal  sin  of  life 
should  be  first  confessed,  and  the  lesser  afterwards.  And 
when  some  one  sin,  or  class  of  sins,  presses  heavily,  this 
is  the  best  course ;  for  till  that  is  confessed  the  mind  can 
scarcely  dwell  on  others.  Generally  the  order  of  God's 
Commandments  seems  the  best  as  leading  by  a  natural 
advance  from  the  principles  of  religion  to  the  practice — 
from  sins  against  God  to  those  more  directly  against 
man."  Then  the  course  of  self-accusation,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Commandments,  is  distinctly  pointed  out, 
the  priest  being  directed  to  assist,  by  discreet  questions 
and  suggestions,  the  timorous  or  imperfectly  instructed 
penitent:  nor,  in  these  suggestions,  is  there  any  want  of 
fulness  and  particularity.  And  as  to  the  seventh  and 
tenth  (six  and  ninth)  Commandments,  the  necessity  of 
special  confession,  and  even  of  special  examination,  is 
directly  urged.  Theponfessor  is  cautioned  against  any- 
thing which  could  suggest  a  knowledge  of  evil  to  the 
innocent ;  but,  *'  if  he  finds  that  impure  thoughts  have  been 
cherished,  he  will  then  elicit  further,  though  cautiously, 
whether  such  thoughts  have  developed  themselves  in  words 
or  deeds.  What  unheard-of  miseries  might  be  prevented, 
if  youth  were  taught,  by  some  discreet  and  kind  friend  in 
whom  they  confided,  the  necessity  of  checking  the  earliest 
inclination  to  sin  which  brings  with  it  such  fearful  conse- 
quences !  Thousands  are  ruined  before  they  know  their 
danger.  What  a  load  of  shame  and  anguish  might  be 
spared  to  the  penitent,  if  he  had  earlier  been  used  to  '  open 
his  grief  to  one  who  knew  how  to  advise  him,  as  good 
Bishop  Ken  so  strongly  advises  in  his  Manual  for  Winches- 
ter Scholars."  Nor  does  it  end  here.  The  accusation 
must  not  be  regarded  as  complete,  till  it  has  been  carried 
through  the  black  list  of  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  and,  in 
every  stage  of  it,  the  priest,  carefully  repressing  all  signs  of 
horror  "  or  astonishment,  must  be  ready  to  assist  the 
penitent  if,  from  confusion  of  thought  or  want  of  recollec- 
tion, the  confession  is  imperfect.  And  especially  if  he 
finds  him  evading  or  glossing  over  the  full  enormity  of  his 
sins,  or  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  sinfulness,  he  should 
exhort  and  encourage  him  to  conceal  nothing,  but  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it ;  and,  if  occasion  requires,  he  should 
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interpose  such  questions  or  observations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  him  in  his  sad  and  painful  task/' 

The  part  of  the  priest's  office  which  succeeds — the  abso- 
lution—is cautiously  explained,  but  yet  clearly  with  a  lull 
sense  of  its  ministerial  and  authoritative  character.  The 
priest,  we  aretold,  has  poAver  to  retain  a/S  well  as  to  remit 
sins.  He  can  give  absolution  or  refuse  it.  If  the  confes- 
sion appears  plainly  wanting  in  fulness,  in  sense  of  shame, 
in  contrition,  in  purpose  of  amendnient,  in  resolution  to  put 
away  occasions  of  sin,  the  absolution  must  be  refused.  If 
it  be  more  hopeful,  though  still  imperfect,  the  priest  must 
do  all  he  can  to  help  the  penitent  towards  a  true  and  perfect 
disposition.  A  promise  of  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain,  and 
of  reparation  of  wrong  done  to  the  neighbour,  must  always 
be  exacted  from  those  who  have  confessed  such  wrong 
doings.  **  Penitential  exercises  of  a  remedial  nature"  must 
be  enjoined ;  and  such  exhortations  must  be  employed  as 
may  bring  the  sinner  to  a  full  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his 
offences.  Finally,  the  priest  is  '*  to  lay  his  hands  solemnly 
on  the  head  of  the  penitent,  and  pronounce  the  words  of 
absolution  ;"  nor,  '*  where  all  is  done  in  faith  and  earnest- 
ness, need  either  priest  or  penitent  doubt  that  the  pardon 
pronounced  on  earth  is  registered  in  heaven."  (p.  lUO.) 

This  doctrine,  coming  from  an  Anglican,  and  addressed 
to  members  of  his  own  Church,  will  no  doubt  appear  suffi- 
ciently striking.  Mr.  Gresley  is  fully  prepared  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  so  received;  but  he  feels  no  dread  of  the 
consequence. 

"  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  this  is  the  way  to  repent,  and 
obtain  God's  forgiveness,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  members  of  the 
English  Church  are  in  evil  case,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general 
disuse  of  Confession.  It  may  be  so.  It  may  be  that  many  souls 
are  lost  for  want  of  this  Ordinance.  I  should  not  have  written  this 
book  if  I  did  not  most  fervently  hope  and  believe  that,  if  it  tended 
to  the  revival  of  Confession,  it  miglit,  under  God's  blessing,  be  con- 
ducive to  the  salvation  of  souls.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  this  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  Obtaining  God's  for- 
giveness. God  is  not  tied  to  His  Own  Ordinances,  nor  in  this  case 
has  He  tied  us  to  them.  The  English  Church  does  not  hold  Con- 
fession  to  a  Priest  to  be  necessary.  Still  we  have  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  members  of  other  Churches  are 
brought  to  repentance;  our  own  Church  not  only  recognizes  the 
principle,  but,  in  certain  cases,  enjoins  the  practice  ;  the  holiest 
men  of  the  English  Church   have  almost  universally  adopted  it^ 
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and.  in  spite  of  the  existing  prejudice  against  it,  it  is  much  more 
practised  in  the  present  time  than  may  be  generally  supposed. 
Even  in  cases  where  formal  Confession  and  Absolution  are  not 
adopted,  naj,  would  be  objected  to,  there  is  often,  I  apprehend, 
something  very  neariy  of  the  same  character.  One  cannot  unfold 
the  secrets  of  hearts,  but  one  might  almost  venture  to  say,  that 
most  men  who,  by  God's  grace,  have  been  brought  to  repentance, 
have  owed  their  salvation  to  the  instrumentality  of  some  other 
Christian  soul,  to  whom  they  have  unburdened  their  griefs,  and 
from  whom  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  And 
this  is  the  principle  of  Confession.  It  seems  God's  general  practice 
to  make  use  of  human  means.  He  sent  Nathan  to  David,  Ananias 
to  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter  to  Cornelius.  He  might  have  poured  His 
Holy  Spiuit  into  their  hearts  without  the  intervention  of  human 
means — He  may  sometimes  do  so.  But  His  general  rule  seems  to 
be  to  employ  instruments.  The  spirit  of  one  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  another  ;  the  holy  contagion  is  communicated  from  soul 
to  soul. 

"  Confession  and  Absolution  are  the  ordinary  and  regular  means 
adopted  in  the  Church  whereby  this  contact  takes  place.  The 
whole  Ordinance  is  but  Ihe  carrying  out  of  that  which,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  is  the  burden  of  the  Preacher's  exhortation.  I  would 
not  say  one  word  to  disparage  the  Ordinance  of  Preaching.  But 
Preaching  must  not  be  considered  as  all  in  all.  For  a  Minister  of 
Gcd's  Word  to  trust  only  or  chiefly  to  Preaching  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  physician  were  to  call  his 
patients  together  and  give  them  a  lecture  on  health,  but  neglect  to 
inquire  into  their  individual  cases.  The  Ordinance  of  Confession 
is  the  fit  occasion  to  investigate  the  spiritual  maladies  of  each,  and 
prescribe  for  their  respective  cases.  Preaching  and  Confession  are 
ancillary  the  one  to  the  other.  How  often  is  tlie  sinner  startled  by 
the  earnest  call  of  the  Preacher  to  repentance — his  wretched  state 
is  described,  the  danger  in  which  he  is  living,  God's  abhorrence  of 
sin,  his  own  ingratitude,  his  Heavenly  Father's  mercy  to  returning 
prodigals,  the  wonderful  atonement  made  by  the  Sox  of  God  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  He  acknowledges  the  appeal,  he  feels  its  appli- 
cation, he  wishes  he  could  repent,  but  knows  not  how.  He  retires 
to  rest  more  serious  than  usual — says  an  additional. Prayer  ;  but  on 
the  morrow  the  absorbing  cares  of  life  return  with  their  full  force  ; 
worldly  business  or  pleasure  again  engrosses  his  thoughts  ;  he  goes 
on  in  his  old  course,  his  conscience  heavy-laden  and  oppressed  as 
before: — like  a  man  burdened  with  some  growing  tumour  which  he 
knows  will  one  day  kill  him  unless  he  has  it  removed,  and  yet  he 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  operation, 

"Now  for  the  sinner  to  go  to  a  Priest  and  make  Confession,  is 
like  the  sick  man  just  described  going  to  a  surgeon — it  brings  the 
affair  to  a  crisis.  Repentance — before  vague,  indefinite,  much 
■hoped  for,  but  never  realized — is  now  brought  close  to  him  ;  it  is 
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something  real  and  attainable.  He  is  burdened  with  sin  now  ;  in  a 
few  days  his  burden  will  be  removed,  he  will  be  a  free  man.  Tlie 
discreet  Minister  of  God's  Word  whom  he  consults  fans  the  flame 
of  his  good  resolution,  encourages  him  to  persevere,  puts  him  in  tlie 
way  of  making  his  repentance  goo<l,  gently  leads  him  onward,  until 
he  has  laid  his  whole  soul  open  with  true  contrition  before  God — 
Absolution  is  giveu,  and  be  is  a  pardoned  man.'' — pp.  iOl-4. 

The  chapter  on  Penance  is  equally  remarkable.  Athougli 
it  is  considered  under  two  relations,  *is  remedial  and  aspenal, 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  former  view  of  the  subject  that  the  writer 
addresses  himself.  After  a  few  very  striking  observations 
in  reply  to  the  popular  prejudices  against  the  use  of  pen- 
ance, he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  particular  forms  of 
penance  which  may  best  be  practised  as  remedies  against 
the  several  species  of  sinful  habit  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  correct.  A  worldly  and  dissipated  mind  must  cure 
itself  by  the  practice  of  recollection  and  prayer;  selfish- 
ness and  insensibility,  by  labouring  for  the  service  of  others. 
The  arrogant  man  must  cultivate  meekness  and  conde- 
scension. There  are  other  remedies  which  will  still  more 
revolt  the  habitual  prejudices  of  Protestantism.  "  A  man 
is  tormented  by  evil  thoughts  at  night.  Let  him  be 
directed  to  cross  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  extend 
himself  as  if  he  were  lying  in  his  coffin;  let  him  endea- 
vour to  think  of  himself,  as  he  will  be  one  day,  stretched 
in  death.  If  such  solemn  thoughts  do  not  drive  away  evil 
imaginings,  let  him  rise  from  his  bed  and  lie  on  the 
floor,  or  pray  until  a  better  spirit  comes  upon  him.  But 
there  are  many  things  to  be  avoided,  which  contribute  to 
the  excitement  of  carnal  thoughts — high  living,  exciting 
companies  and  amusements,  and  sights.  A  man  who  feels 
himself  drawn  into  sin  by  these  temptations  must,  without 
hesitation,  give  them  up.  To  pretend  to  repent,  when  we 
constantly  place  ourselves  within  temptation's  reach,  is 
mere  trifling  with  our  souls.  Of  course,  what  is  a  temp- 
tation to  one  person  may  not  be  so  to  another ;  we  are  not 
to  judge  our  neighbour,  but  to  consult  for  our  own  safety, 
by  resolutely  giving  up  what  we  feel  is  prejudicial  to  our 
souFs  health."  In  a  word,  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of 
this  portion  of  the  treatise  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
received  actions  and  usages  of  Catholic  asceticism  ;  nor, 
unless  that  throughout  all  is  supposed  to  be  voluntary  and 
not    compulsory,  does  the   system  which  it  enjoins  fall 
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short,  except  perhaps  in  degree,  of  what  Cathohcs  have 
been  habituated  to  from  their  earliest  childhood. 

Such  is  the  system,  as  disclosed  in  this  curious  httle 
treatise,  which  has  long  been  silently  at  work  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  which,  although  already  known 
in  a  general  way  to  many,  public  attention  has  only  been 
fully  awakened  by  the  occurrences  which  have  recently 
excited  such  a  storm  throughout  the  land.  We  have 
already  disclaimed  all  intention  of  entering  into  the  par- 
ticular cases  which  have  given  rise  to  the  discussion.  Our 
sole  concern  with  the  controversy  is,  that  it  supplies 
another  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  public  and  authori- 
tative action  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  so  far  indeed 
as  that  Church  can  be  said  to  exercise  any  such  public 
and  authoritative  action.  ^        ^ 

The  question  which  arises  in  reference  to  'confession  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  important  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  among  the  many  which  have  been  stirred  during  the 
progress  of  the  movement.  We  do  not  mean  to  examine 
what  is  really  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church  regard- 
ing it.  For  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  whether  the  Tractarians  or  the  Evangeli- 
cals have  right  upon  their  side;  whether  confession  be  a  holy 
and  saving  ordinance,  or  whether  it  be  one  of  the  engines  of 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  souls.  Thus  much  at  least 
seems  certain, — the  question  is  one  which,  once  stirred, 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  unsettled.  If  the 
Church  has  any  public  function  of  teaching  at  all,  surely 
this  is  a  point  on  which  silence  is  utterly  indefensible,  and 
on  which  the  very  humblest  of  her  children  ha,ve  a  strict 
right  to  demand  an  authoritative  solution  of  their  doubts. 

Now  what  is  the  course  taken  by  ''  the  Church"  in  this 
controversy  ?  The  subject  appears  to  have  come  officially 
under  the  notice  of  the  bishops  of  the  clergymen  whose 
conduct  has  been  the  subject  of  animadversion.  Of  these 
bishops  one  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford,)  plainly  sympathises 
with  the  accused  clergyman ;  and  although,  as  in  more  than 
one  similar  emergency,  he  shrinks  from  a  full  statement 
of  the  real  principles  which  are  involved,  he  nevertheless 
distinctly  recognizes  the  lawfulness,  and  even  the  fitness, 
if  not  the  necessity  of  the  practice  of  not  merely  receiving 
the  confessions  of  the  sick,  but  even  of  exhorting  them  to 
the  duty  of  confession.  He  condemns  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  which  he  is  so  accomplished  a  master,  the  Roman 
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practice  of  the  confessional;  bnt  he  cannot  refnse  to^recoof- 
iiize  a  certain  use  of  it,  as  prescribed  by  the  English 
Church. 

"  But  while,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons."  he  adds,  "  I  should 
resist  to  the  utmost  everj  attempt  to  introduce  among  ourselves 
confession,  as  it  is  enforced  and  practised  in  the  Roman  communion, 
T  must  remind  jou  that,  if  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  to  have  its  full 
effect  in  our  hands,  it  must  address  itself  plainly  to  separate  souls 
and  to  the  particulars  of  their  cases  ;  that  it  must,  by  plain  dealing 
as  to  sin,  awaken  sleeping  consciences,  and  so  bring  them,  if  God 
vouchsafe  His  grace,  to  confess  their  sins  to  Him,  and  thus  he 
drawn  to  the  Cross  and  sacrifice  of  our  dear  Lord  for  deliverance 
from  its  power  and  its  condemnation.  And  if  in  this  process  any 
sick  persons  among  our  people  cannot  find  rest  for  a  burdened 
spirit  without  it,  and  desire  it  of  us,  we  are  bound  to  admit  them 
to  confession  of  any  special  sin,  and  if  they  desire  it,  to  give  them 
absolution.     As  to  all  this,  the  rule  of  our  Church  is  plain. 

"The  113th  canon,  of  1604,  distinctly  directs  that  *  If  any  man 
confess  his  secret  and  hidden  sins  to  the  minister  for  the  unburden- 
ing of  his  conscience,  and  to  receive  spiritual  consolation  and  ease 
of  mind  from  him,'  the  minister  shall  not  reveal,  except  in  specified 
cases,  what  was  so  committed  to  his  trust,  '  under  pain  of  irregu- 
larity.' Such  an  enactment  plainly  supposed  that  to  receive  such 
a  confession  from  a  burdened  soul  is  a  part  of  the  minister's  duty. 
The  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  the  exhortation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  carry  out  further  into  practi- 
cal directions  the  rule  of  our  Church  on  this  matter  ;  for,  in  the 
oflfico  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  minister  is  directed  to  say 
to  the  sick  person, — 'I  require  you  to  examine  yourself  and  your 
estate,  both  towards  God  and  man,  so  that,  accusing  and  condemn- 
ing yourself  for  your  own  faults,  you  may  find  mercy  at  our 
Heavenly  Father's  hand^  for  Christ's  sake.'  Then  he  is  to  rehearse 
to  him  the  creed — '  that  he  may  know  whether  he  do  believe  as  a 
Christian  man  should  or  no.'  After  which  the  minister  is  *  to 
examine  whether  he  repent  him  truly  of  his  sins.'  After  which  it 
is  ordered,  *  Here  shall  the  sick  man  be  moved  to  make  a  special 
confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  witli  any 
weighty  matter.  After  which  confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve 
him  if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it.' 

"Now,  the  rule  here  laid  down  is  plain, — inasmuch  as  souls  are 
lost  through  uninformed  and  sluggish  consciences  suffering  them  to 
remain  at  rest,  without  repentance,  in  sins  both  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  articles  of  the  faith  and  the  strict  requirements  of  God's 
law  are  to  be  brought  before  the  sick  man  with  a  view  to  arousing 
his  conscience  and  leading  him  to  true  repentance  towards  God, 
and  to  a  living  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  And  if  this 
aucceed,  and. the  sinner,  being  'examined  whether  he  repent  him 
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truly,'  is  through  God's  grace  led  to  repentarrice  and  can  find  peace, 
then  all  is  well.  There  is  to  be  no  further  confession  to  man. 
But,  if  not,  if  the  minister  see  that  the  sick  man  is  perplexed  and 
unable  to  attain  to  peace,  then  he  is  to  'be  moved  to  make  a  special 
confession  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.'  Just  in  like  manner,  in  the  exhortation  in  the  Com- 
munionoffice,  the  man  who  *  cannot  quiet  his  own  conscience'  is 
bidden  to  '  come  and  open  his  grief  to  the  minister  of  God's  Word, 
tiiat  by  the  ministry  of  God's  Word  he  may  receive  absolution.' " 

The 'Bishop  of  Oxford,  therefore,  although  he  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  clergyman, 
yet,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  particular  case, 
unhesitatingly  admits  the  general  lawfulness,  and  even 
utility  of  the  practice  of  Confession,-  provided  it  be  not 
enforced  as  ohligatory,  and  imposed  as  a  yoke  upon  the 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,,  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances  before  him,  (although  in  a 
difterent  case,)  regai'cis  the  course  which  was  "  pursued 
with  reference  to  Confession  as  likely  to  cause  scandal  and 
injury'^  to  the  Church.  '*  I  feel  especially, *'  he  says,  **  that 
the  questioning  of  females  on  the  subject  of  violations  of 
the  Seventh  Commandment  is  of  dangerous  tendency  ; 
and  I  am  convinced,  generally,  that  the  sort  of  systematic 
admission  of  your  people  to  Confession  and  Absolution, 
which  you  have  allowed  to  be  your  practice,  ought  not  to 
take  place.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  1  ought  to 
mark  my  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  what  you  describe  as 
your  practice ;  and  I  shall  therefore  feel  myself  bound, 
though  with  great  pain,  to  withdraw  your  license  as  curate 
of  S.  Barnabas,  and  shall  send  you  a  formal  notice  accord- 

In  like  manner  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom 
an  appeal  against  this  sentence  was  forthwith  addressed, 
unhesitatingly  confirmed  the  sentence.  '*  It  appears,''  the 
Archbishop  very  curtly  replies,  **  from  the  statements  in^ 
your  formal  reply  of  the  21st  of  May,  and  in  your  letter  of 
the  15th  of  May,  to  which  in  your  formal  reply  you  refer 
the  Bishop,  that  you  have  been  in  the  practice  of  conduct- 
ing a  system  of  private  Confession  and  Absolution  among 
your  people,  and  that  the  Bishop  deemed  such  practice  to 
be  not  authorised  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  be 
calculated  to  brino:  scandal  on  the  Church. 
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*'  I  concur  with  the  Bishop  in  the  view  whicli  he  has 
taken  of  your  practice  in  this  respect;  and,  therefore, 
think  it  just  and  proper  to  confirm  the  revocation  of  your 
hcense,  and  I  confirm  it  accordingly/' 

A  third  bishop  (of  Rochester)  still  more  energetically 
condemns  the  practice,  and  sentences  the  offending  clergy- 
man. And  not  content  with  the  exercise  of  his  own  epis- 
copal authority,  he  appeals  against  the  innovating  clerg^^- 
man  to  the  laity,  for  their  assistance  in  discountenancing 
and  reprobating  the  practice.  "  I  hope,''  he  says,  **  that 
every  husband  and  father  will  strenuously  resist  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  confession,  thereby  obtaining  an  undue  influ- 
ence over  their  families,  in  addition  to  the  moral  evil  it  is 
calculated  to  produce."  The  same  course  is  reported  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  considering  which  of  these 
two  conflicting  views  is  the  true  one,  although  this, 
of  course,  is  a  question  of  the  very  deepest  importance ; 
but  it  seems  plain,  at  least,  that  both  cannot  be  true ; 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  cannot  be,  or  ought  not 
to  be,  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  them  shall  be 
adopted  in  practice.  If  the  Church  of  England  be  not 
prepared  to  abdicate  entirely  all  the  functions  of  a  church, 
this  will  surely  be  an  occasion  for  their  exercise.  If 
among  the  objects  for  whicli  our  Lord  established  His 
Church  upon  earth,  there  be  one  more  prominent  than 
another,  it  is  that  she  should  teach  what  He  Himself  had 
come  on  earth  to  teach.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  should 
be  protected  from  teaching  error: — it  is  her  duty  and  her 
office  to  teach  the  truth  ;  and  although  it  may  be  said  that 
she  is  not  called  upon  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons,  to 
pronounce  authoritatively  upon  every  doubt  which  may 
arise,  yet  it  would  be  a  monstrous  mockery  of  the  sacred 
character  with  which  every  churchman  must  believe  her  to 
be  invested,  to  suppose  that  where,  as  in  the  present  con- 
troversy, the  very  foundations  of  Christian  morality  are 
imperilled,  she  can  remain  silent  and  indiflerent  without 
fatally  compromising  every  claim  ;to  be  regarded  as  the 
depositary  of  the  authority  or  of  the  counsels  of  the  God  of 
Truth. 

One  conclusion  must  rush  upon  every  mind.  Some- 
thing, it  is  clear,  must  be  done.  Both  parties,  whatever 
be  their  views  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  are  alike 
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interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Both  ahko 
must  feel  that,  for  the  Church  to  be  silent  is  to  betray  a 
solemn  trust.  If  they  be  of  the  number  who  believe  the 
practice  of  confession  to  be  a  holy  and  comforting  ordi- 
nance, what  can  they  think  of  the  mother  who  suffers  it 
without  a  struggle  to  be  wrested  from  her  children  ?  If 
they  believe  it  to  be  calculated  *'  to  bring  scandal  on  the 
Church,*'  a  practice  "of  dangerous  tendency,"  and  a 
**  source  of  moral  evil,''  how  can  they  justify  the  weak 
and  temporizing  policy  which  is  openly  pursued  by  a  large 
section  of  the  bishops  regarding  it  ?  And  in  fine,  what- 
ever side  they  embrace  in  the  controversy,  how  can  they 
reconcile  with  even  the  lowest  views  of  ecclesiastical  dutj^ 
the  policy  of  withholding  from  the  people,  in  a  crisis  so 
momentous  and  involving  so  many  vital  interests,  a  clear, 
simple,  and  authoritative  exposition  of  their  obligations, 
as  members  of  society,  as  children  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  even  as  brothers  of  the  great  Christian 
family  ? 


Art.  X. — 1.  Chronicles  <ind  Memorials  of  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Published  by  the  authority  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.     London  :  Longman,  1858. 

2.  Capgrave's  Chronicles  of  England. 

3.  Monumenta  Franciscana. 

4.  Chronicon  Monasteril  de  Abingdon, 

ONE  of  the  happiest  and  most  hoi^cful  signs  of  the  age,  as 
far  as  regards  its  literary  character,  is  its  disposition  to 
explore  and  disclose  the  old  memorials  of  our  history. 
Whether  in  the  pubhcations  of  the  Camden  Society,  or  the 
societies  antiquarian  and  archseological,  or  in  the  more  po- 
pular publications  of  Bohn,  or,  lastly,  in  the  more  important 
works  undertaken  by  the  Government ;  this  tendency  is 
equally  observable,  and  has  been,  and  must  be,  productive 
of  the   happiest  results  for  the   cause   of  historic   truth. 
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Tliroiidi  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bohii,  the  British  Chroni- 
cles of  Giklasandof  Nennins;  the  Saxon,  or,  Saxon-Nor- 
man Chronicles  of  Bede,  of  Roger  of  VVendoyer,  and  of 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  have  become  books  for  the  mil- 
lion, instead  of  being  sealed  to  all  bnt  the  learned  ;  and,  at 
last,  the  Imperial  Government,  partly  inspired  by  the 
example  of  private  enterprise,  and  partly  incited  by  the 
members  of  the  societies  alluded  to  last,  became  a  fellow 
labourer  in  the  great  work,  and  has  unlocked  for  the  nation 
its  own  antiquarian  records. 

"  (3u  the  20th  of  January,  1857,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
(Sir  John  RomilKO,  submitted  to  the  treasury,  a  proposal 
for  the  publication  of  materials  for  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.'*  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  suggested  that  these 
materials  should  be  selected  for  publication,  without  refer- 
ence to  periodical  or  chronological  arrangement.  Of  the 
three  volumes  already  published,  one,  the  **  Chronicle  of 
Abingdon,''  is  purely  local  in  its  character;  the  other  two, 
**  Capgrave's  Chronicles,"  and  the  **  Letters  of  Adam 
Marsh,"  are  both  of  national  interest,  and  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  history  of  the  times  to  which  they 
relate.  As  to  Adam  Marsh,  he  was  a  Franciscan  friar, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  HI.,  and  was  therefore 
contemporary  with  Grostete,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  famous  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  whom  many  of  the  letters  are  addressed. 

These  eminent  men  were  intimate  friends,  and  the  friar 
was  acquainted  with  them  both,  and  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  peruse  the  correspondence  of  such  men,  after  the 
lapse  of  six  hundred  years.  **  Capgrave's  Chronicle"  really 
commences  about  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  some 
of  his  entries,  though  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  often 
grossly  inaccurate,  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  way  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  often  all  the  more  so  on  account  of  their 
gross  inaccuracy — we  might  use  a  stronger  term.  For, 
alas  !  in  that  age,  an  evil  spirit  was  abroad,  a  spirit  lately 
described  in  this  work  in  the  able  article  on  the  **  Mystics 
of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Properly  to  understand  and  appreciate  these  volumes,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  old  English  Chronicles. 
Half  a  century  after  the  great  contest  with  St.  Anselm — 
in  1205,  the  reign  of  John — a  case  occurred  which  strongly 
illustrates  the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  the  Fapal  exer- 
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else  of  his  power  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Church.  The  story 
is  thus  told  by  Mathew  of  Westminster.  *'  Hubert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  and  the  monks,  to 
whom  the  right  of  election  in  the  first  instance  had  been 
conceded  as  a  privilege  by  the  Apostolic  See,  chose 
one  of  their  members,  who  turned  out  very  unfit ;  for, 
being  sent  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  election,  he 
boasted  and  bragged  about  it,"  so  that  it  is  plain  that 
every  one  who  saw  him  must  have  been  disgusted. 
He  pressed  the  Fope  constantly  for  his  consecration, 
but  the  Pope  replied  that  *'  he  wished  to  deliberate,  and  that 
he  should  wait  until  he  was  more  fully  informed  of  the 
matter.''  **  But  the  monks,  having  probably  elected 
him  in  order  to  gain  their  weaknesses,  being  now  them- 
selves sensible  of  his  unfitness,"  sent  to  the  king,  requiring 
from  him  permission  to  proceed  to  an  election.  And  the 
king  assented  to  their  request;  and  secretly  addressing 
them,  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was 
one  who  was  united  t6  him  by  ties  of  great  intimacy ; 
and  he  combined  commands,  promises,  and  entreaties 
together,  to  persuade  them  to  elect  him  archbishop  ;  "when, 
therefore,  they  met,  they  chose  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  for  their  Archbishop,  who  at  that  time  was  at 
York,  on  the  kiug's  business."  We  may  imagine  what 
manner  of  man  this  prelate  was — an  intimate  friend  of  the 
tyrannical  ruffian  John,  who  at  that  very  time  was  rioting 
in  luxury  and  gluttony. 

"  And  so,"  says  the  Chronicler,  "  in  this  double  elec- 
tion, a  second  error  was  committed,  worse  than  the  first, 
which  was  the  seed  of  many  tribulations  and  scandals  in 
England,  which  were  never  afterwards  completely  quieted 
and  extirpated."  Well,  what  ensued?  Two  years  the 
controversy  was  carried  on,  during  all  which  time  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  was  deprived  of  its  archbishop,  and 
the  Enghsh  Church  of  its  primate.  The  suffragan  bishops, 
— men  for  the  most  part,  lilve  the  bishop  of  Norwich, — 
claimed  the  right  of  first  election,  or,  rather,  nomination  ; 
but  the  Holy  See  knew  better ;  and  confirmed  it  to  the 
monks.  It  was  only  a  right  of  nomination.  And  well  it 
was  that  it  was  no  more.  Next  year,  we  read  :  **  As  the 
parties  were  still  carrying  on  their  contest  about  the  double 
election  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  the  Pope,  seeing 
that  they  could  not  agree  in  either  one  or  other  of  the 
elected  archbishops,  annulled  both  the  elections,  earnestly 
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addressing-  and  persuadinj^  them  to  elect  (i.  e.  nominate) 
Stephen  Lan^fton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  a  man  of  deep 
wisdom,  elegant  person,  faultless  morals,  a  fit  and  sufficient 
person,  as  far  as  man  could  be,  to  govern  the  Ghurch, 
assuring  them  that  his  election  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  the  king  and  to  the  Church."  But  the  monks  replied, 
*'  asserting  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  proceed  to  a 
canonical  election  without  the  royal  consent  and  that  of 
their  own  convent."  And  the  Pope  said,  *'  Know  ye  that 
ye  have  plenary  power,  as  ye  are  selected  as  the  first  men 
in  your  convent,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  wait  for  the 
consent  of  princes  to  elections  which  are  celebrated  at  the 
Apostolic  See,  on  which  account  we  do  command  ye,  as  ye 
are  amply  sufficient  for  the  election,  by  virtue  of  obedience, 
and  under  the  penalty  of  anathema,  to  elect  him  arch- 
bishop, whom  we  give  you  to  be  the  shepherd  of  your 
souls."  Then  the  monks  being  in  a  strait,  fearing  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  gave  a  consent,  such  as  it 
was.  But  there  was,  as  usual,  a  Judas.  "  Alone,  of  all 
of  them,  master  Elias  de  Bradfield,  who  had  come  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  refused  his 
consent.  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  expelled  the 
monks  and  confiscated  their  possessions,"  which  one  is 
almost  glad  to  hear  of,  seeing  how  they  had  truckled  to 
royalty.  But  to  coerce  the  king  to  restitution  and  to  a 
reception  of  the  archbishop,  the  kingdom  was  laid  under 
an  interdict. 

Now  let  any  one  fairly  say  whether  this  exercise  of  the 
Papal  power  was  not,  in  such  a  case  as  this  (and  it  con- 
stantly occurred)  absolutely  necessary,  if  England  was  to 
have  an  Archbishop  at  all,  or  any  other  than  a  mere  ser- 
vile minister  of  a  tyrant?  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
reign  shows  Langton  to  have  been  an  able  and  an  excel- 
lent prelate;  a  pure  upholder,  not  only  of  the  Ghurch,  but 
of  the  national  freedom.  His  name  is  appended  to  the 
Great  Charter,  and  his  exertions  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  procuring  it.  Yet,  such  is  the  bigotry  of  this  country, 
and  such  the  ignorance  of  history,  that  the  character  of 
the  Papacy  is  associated,  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  John, 
with  royal  tyranny  !  But  for  the  Pope,  this  monster,  whom 
the  chronicler  stigmatizes  for  *'  insatiable  avarice  and 
unappeasable  gluttony  and  licentiousness,"  would  have 
had  the  power  of  forcing  on  the  Church  of  England  some 
sycophant  prelate,  or  some  corrupt  and  servile  priest,  the 
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wHllnjy  slave  and  tool  of  his  debauched  desu'cs,  and  his 
depraved  will ! 

Men  like  John  would  certainly  appoint  men  like  them- 
selves, and  not  long  afterwards  we  read  of  Richard  de 
Marais,  a  man  in  manners  and  example  resembling  John, 
who  had  made  him  Bishop  of  Durham,  '*  who  died  (anno. 
1226)  after  having  distressed  the  monks  by .  innumerable 
tyrannies,  leaving  his  church  encumbered  with  debta 
amounting  to  40,000  marks,"  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days  ;  doubtless  most  of  it  swallowed  up  by  the  vices  ofc 
the  wretched  prelate's  wretched  master. 

Yet  the  sordid  jealousy  of  the  clergy  and  prelacy,  as- 
regards  pecuniary  contributions  to  Rome,  is  as  remarka- 
ble and  lamentable  as  their  servility  to  the  Crown* 

When,  in  the  year  1226,  the  Pope's  Legate,  at  a  council- 
of  the  English  Church,  asked  assistance  fiom  her  great 
resources,  urging  with  unanswerable  justice  that  **  the 
children  ought  to  relieve  the  wants-  of  their  mother," 
because  (ran  the  papaHetter)-"  unless  we  receive  presents 
from  yon,  xue  shall  be  in  want  of  the  very  necessaries  of 
life:''  an  appeal  so  pathetic  and  so  just,  was  met  by  the 
prelates  with  mean  evasion,  and  the  rejection  of  it  isi 
recorded  by  the  monkish-  chronicler  with  insolent  and 
complacent  contempt ! 

Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  that  God  should' 
have  given  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  or  in 
Germany,  or  France,  to  slavery,  spoliation,  and  rapine; 
but  looking  at  the  conduct  of  the  pi*elates  and  priesthood 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  marvel  disappears,  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  Heaven's  wrath  should  have  beenso  tardy, 
and  that  the  Church  in  those  lands  should  have  stood  so 
long!  The  wealthy  well-endowed  clergy  of  the  English 
phurch,  who  to  Rome  owed  all  the  wealth  they  revelled 
in,  since  from  her  they  had  received  the  light  of  faith  and- 
warmth  of  charity,  which,  had  led  their  ancestors  to  make 
these  noble  endowments — these  rich  and  comfortablo 
priests  and-  prelates,  so  ready  to  contribute  of  their 
Church's  goods  to  feed  the  vices  of  a  king,  steeled  their 
hearts,  at  his  bidding,  or  at  the  instigation  of  their  own 
accursed  avarice,  against  the  appeal  of  Christ's  Vicar  in 
the  hour  of  his  most  pressing  necessity  ;  or  if  they  ever 
aided  him,  did  so  with  a  niggardly  and  grudging  hand, 
and  watched,  with  envious  eye,  every  penny  which  the 
charity  of  the  faithful  woidd  have  sent  to  St.  Fetor  ! 
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How  abominably  bad  tbe  wretcbed  prebicy  departed 
from  tbe  primitive  spirit  of  tbe  Cbiircb,  and  indeed,  abiiost 
amidst  tbe  dark  clouds  of  tbeir  ambition  and  tbeir  avarice, 
obscured  in  tbeir  minds  the  very  idea  of  it !  The  very 
character  of  tbe  Church  is,  that  it  is  one  body,  so  that 
what  the  charity  of  the  faithful  gave  to  the  Church  was 
given  to  the  Church  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  than 
to  its  Head,  to  Christ  Himself,  in  the  person  of  His  Vicar, 
so  that  when  tbe  Pope  asked,  he  asked  but  his  own ; 
he  came  unto  bis  own,  but  alas  !  as  of  his  Master,  so  of 
him,  *'  his  own  received  him  not.''  On  tbe  contrary,  bis 
own  children  then,  there,  and  everywhere,  said,  '*  we  will 
not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us  ;"  **  why  should  trea- 
sure go  to  Rome  ?"  was  the  greedy  cry  of  the  sordid  and 
servile  priesthood  of  that  age.  Not  all  were  so,  but  alas  ! 
too  many,  and  of  tbe  prelates,  nearly  all ;  for,  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  courtly  prelates,  the  monarch  always 
strained  his  every  effort,  and  so  much  power  for  mischief 
had  he  in  bis  hands,  that  be  too  often  prevailed.  And  so 
went  on  the  medieval  Church  from  bad  to  worse,  getting 
darker  and  colder  every  day,  until  tbe  clouds  from  hell 
almost  closed  over  it ! 

There  were  constant  contests  between  the  King  and  the 
Pope  about  tbe  appointment  of  bishops.  Here  is  one. 
*'  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  says  Matbew, 
''being  dead,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  determined,  with 
one  accord,  to  demand  as  his  successor  Ralph  de  Neville, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Chancellor  of  the  King,  because 
he  was  very  faithful  to  both  King  and  kingdom,  and  an 
unshaken  pillar  of  tbe  truth."  Lying  chronicler!  Like 
De  Grey  of  Norwich,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
Neville  had  been  a  minion  of  the  tyrant  John.  Need  we 
say  more  to  describe  bis  character?  He  was  made  Chan- 
cellor and  bishop  alike  by  royal  influence,  and  as  a  royal 
favourite,  and,  but  for  the  Pope,  the  Church  of  England 
would  have  been  cursed  by  having  him  as  primate.  Mathew 
goes  on  thus :  '*  After  this  demand  of  theirs  was  made 
known  to  the  Pope,  he  having  made  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  the  man,  made  them  answer  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  such  pre-eminence."  Mathew  adds,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  tbe  national  church,  "  Fear  of  tbe  zeal  of  that 
faithful  man,  lest  he  should  hereafter  endeavour  to  deliver 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which  be  could  with  a  sincere 
heart,  from  tbe  yoke  of  tribute  under  which  it  was  bound." 
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Which  means  that  the  bishop  was  too  fond  of  money  himself 
to  be  Hkely  to  send  any  to  Rome,  as  was  the  case  with  too 
many  of  the  bishops  of  that  age.  Roger  of  Wendover  says 
that  the  prehite  had  sufficient  grace  himself  to  be  conscious 
of  his  own  inefficiency  for  the  office,  and  at  all  events  when 
applied  to  by  the  monks  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey 
to  Rome,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  contribute 
'^  oholum  unum"  for  that  purpose.  Whether  this  was 
from  modesty  or  avarice  we  leave  the  reader  to  guess. 
Mr.  Foss,  in  his  learned  "Lives  of  the  Judges,"  says, 
**  That  Neville  was  an  ambitious  man  none  can  doubt ; 
that  he  accumulated  vast  riches  is  equally  certain. *'  These 
were  the  kind  of  prelates  whom  kings  delighted  to  honour ; 
like  their  royal  masters,  they  loved  money  too  much 
to  let  it  go  to  Rome  to  help  Christ's  Vicar  in  his  need, 
even  when  princes  like  themselves  were  plundering  him, 
and  depriving  him  almost  of  the  means  of  subsistence; 
forcing  him  often  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth, '^while  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
caroused  with  covetous  and  courtier  prelates,  and  reviled 
him  for  his  avarice,  his  ambition,  or  his  pride. 

As  in  England,  so  in  Germany,  the  disease  was  univer- 
sal, that  of  a  simoniacal  and  servile  prelacy.  Half  the 
Pontiffs  of  the  middle  age  were  martyrs  in  their  efforts  to 
repress  it.  What  but  this  was  the  object  of  that  dire 
struggle  about  *'  investitures,"  which  really  meant  this, 
whether  wicked  princes  should  appoint  wretches  like  them- 
selves to  degrade  the  name  of  bishop,  and  make  it  odious  ! 
Let  us  quote  Protestant  testimony  on  this  matter.  **  Of 
religion  the  high-born  bishops  of  Germany  had  little  senti- 
ment." In  reviewing  the  works  of  Mr,  Poss  and  Mr. 
Fronde  we  showed  how  this  was  the  case  in  England  ;  and 
the  remarkable  article  on  the  **  German  Mystics"  in  onr 
April  Number,  told  very  much  the  same  story  as  to 
France.  The  truth  is,  most  Protestant  and  Catholic 
countries  tell  very  much  the  same  story  as  to  the  abuses  of 
the  middle  ages ;  they  only  differ  as  to  this,  (no  doubt  the 
great  point,)  who  was  responsible  for  these  abuses.^  And 
on  this  point  it  is  we  are  quoting  Protestant  testimony. 
*'  They  looked  on  their  sees  as  due  to  their  birth;  so  long 
as  the  sovereign  had  power  to  confer  it  he  was  beset  by 
their  relatives."  Well,  then,  the  Pope's  remedy  for  this 
was  his  exercise  of  his  right  as  Chief  Pastor  to  appoint  the 
bishops.     And  now  mark  what  the  Protestant  testimony 
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is  on  that  point.  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  whatever  the 
national  writers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  ecclesiastics 
appointed  by  the  Pope  were  generally  far  superior  as 
regards  both  merit  and  conduct,  to  those  nominated  by  the 
chapter  or  the  bishops/'  (Hist,  of  Germ.  Empire,  ii.  c.  iii.) 
And  as  we  showed,  in  our  review  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Foss, 
that  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  case  in  England. 

But  of  course  if  the  national  clergy  were  ignorant,  or 
immoral,  or  courtly,  or  for  any  cause  unfitted  for  episcopal 
duties,  the  Pope  could  only  bring  proper  persons  from  some 
other  parts  of  the  Church,  and  this  irritated  national 
jealousy.  And  even  if  he  chose  natives,  he  offended  the 
princes  or  the  other  lay  factions,  whose  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating or  proposing  a  party,  they  were  apt  to  mistake  for 
and  assert  as  the  right  of  absolute  appointment. 

*'  When  the  privilege  of  election  was  restored  the  canons 
were  courted ;  in  neither  case,  however,  was  the  dignity 
obtained  without  money,  or  without  the  promise  of  some 
equivalent  advantage.  Of  learning  and  piety  no  one  ever 
dreamed,  and  had  they  been  found  to  exist  in  a  candidate, 
assuredly  they  would  have  led  to  his  rejection.  That  is 
at  the  hands  of  king  or  canons,  and  no  doubt  too  often,  not 
invariably,  this  was  so.  We  know  that  in  many  cases 
such  qualities  had  this  effect,  and  that  the  reason  was 
unblushingly  proclaimed.  As  the  canons  lived  in  notorious 
disregard^  of  their  religious  duties,  and  of  the  decencies  of 
their  station,  they  were  loath  to  Imve  an  importunate  moni- 
tor over  them.  They  were  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt; at  onc€  ignorant  and  profligate. '^  This  is  stated 
upon  undoubted  Catholic  testimony,  the  testimony  of 
ecclesiastics  and  of  Pontiffs  of  that  age.  *'  The  -Churches 
of  our  days,"  says  an  ecclesiastic  to  Clement  V.,  **  are  in 
such  a  state,  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  find  a  candidate  with  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  the  episcopal  office.  And  even  if  such  an  one 
were  pointed  out,  the  bad  and  useless  ecclesiastics  are  in 
such  number  that  they  would  certainly  exclude  him.  And 
because  similes  similihus  gaiident,  they  would  be  sure  to 
choose  one  after  their  own  hearts,  one  to  ruin  the  Church 
and  the  people  subject  to  him.'*     (Hist.  German  Emp.) 

In^  1232,^  says  Koger  of  AYendover,  Pope  Gregory 
appointed  visitors  to  visit  the  religious  men  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote. 
*'  Whereas  it  has  come  under  our  notice  frequently  that 
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the  Churches  of  the  Canterbury  province  have  dreadfully 
fallen  off  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  owing  to  the 
evil-mindedness  and  carelessness  of  those  employed  in 
them,  we  do  not  choose  any  lonorer  to  pass  over  their  faults 
in  silence,  lest  if  we  should  suffer  them  to  go  uncorrected 
we  should  seem  to  take  them  on  ourselves,  and  we  have 
^therefore  appointed  special  visitors,  reprovers,  and  cor- 
rectors, as  well  in  the  head  as  the  other  limbs,  to  visit  those 
Churches  situated  in  that  district,  which  are  known  to 
belong  immediately  to  the  Roman  Church;  and  have 
granted  them  full  authority,  in  their  visitation  of  those 
Churches,  to  correct  and  reform  the  abuses  which  they 
may  be  certain  require  reformation  and  correction."  The 
Holy  See  was  then,  as  ever,  labouring  for  reform  of  abuse. 
Whence  arose  the  obstacles  to  it  ?  Just  where  arose  the 
abuses — among  the  local  clergy.  Thus,  as  we  find  from 
Hoger,  the  monks  soon  began  to  complain  of  too  great 
severity.  "  With  regard  to  the  other  Churches  and  reli- 
gious men  who  were  ^under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
Rome,  he  did  not  appoint  bishops  as  visitors,  but  abbots, 
who  were  severe  men,  and  proceeded  in  their  visitation 
mercilessly,"  &c. 

But  see  how  carefully  the  Holy  See  provided  for  all 
cases.     To  the  abbots  the  Pope  wrote  thus  : — 

**  Tliey  shall  make  it  their  business,  at  the  visitation  of  the 
monasteries,  to  use  all  care  and  diligence  in  reforming  and  correct- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  several  orders,  and  even  causing  offending  monks 
to  bo  punished,  and  wholesome  penance  imposed,  according  to  tho 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  to  the  apostolic  institutions,  and  not 
according  to  the  wiched  custom  which  has  grown  into  a  law  in  some 
churches^  "  And,  without  regard  to  persons,  not  sparing  the  offenders 
on  account  of  their  own  pertinacity,  or  the  power  of  their  friends." 
'*  And  if  any  abbot  is  not  exempt,  but  is  discovered  by  the  visitors  to 
be  negligent,  they  shall  denounce  him  to  the  diocesan  of  the  place, 
who  shall  assign  him  a  trustworthy  person  to  co-operate  with  him 
until  the  next  chapter.  If  the  bishop  by  any  chance  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  fulfil  this  duty,  the  visitors  themselves  shall  give  informa- 
tion to  the  Apostolic  See,  of  the  fault  of  that  bishop.  It  is  our 
order  that  the  same  rules  he  observed  with  respect  to  the  exempted 
abbots,  only  reserving  to  the  Apostolic  See  the  business  of  deposing 
them." 

These  were  the  Papal  letters,  issued  doubtless  In  conse- 
quence of  representations  received  from  Archbishop  Lang- 
toii,  and  other  good .  prelates,  in  1232.     And  that  the  acts 
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of  the  Holy  See  supported  its  word  was  witnessed  next 
year,  when  the  election  of  John  Blunt  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury was  annulled  by  the  Pope,  because  he  had  held  two 
benefices  without  dispensation,  which  was  never  granted 
without  good  reason.  Robert  Grostete,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  aware  of  these  Papal  letters,  and 
yet  the  Anglican  editor  of  the  letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco 
represents  the  bishop  as  complaining  of  the  Holy  See  as 
allowing  pluralities  and  protecting  irregularities.  The 
monks,  it  is  said,  ''shielded  themselves  behind  exemptions 
purchased  from  Rome !'' 

Thanks  to  the  Pope,  the  Church  of  England,  instead  of 
Blunt,  had  now  St.  Edmund  for  its  primate.  And  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  Grostete  became  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
A  year  or  two  after  see  what  takes  place  ;  *'  King  Henry 
IIL  held  his  court  (1237)  at  Christmas,  and  sent  out  letters 
desiring  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
barons,  to  meet  him  without  delay.  And  the  nobles  ac- 
cordingly met  on  the  appointed  day,  when  William  de 
Rail,  one  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  king,  in  whose  mouth  the  king  had  put  his 
own  words,  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said  :  The 
lord  the  king  wishes  you  to  know  that  he  is  destitute  of  all 
treasure ;  he  has  lavished  great  sums  in  the  expenses  of 
his  sister,  much  too  has  been  lost  in  the  custody  of  several 
keepers,  whom  he  has  trusted,'^  &c.,  omitting  to  mention 
that  he  had  liberally  repaid  himself  by  confiscations,  and 
omitting  also  to  mention  that,  not  long  before,  he  had  a 
fifteenth,  and  not  long  before  that,  tenths  of  all  the 
property  in  England,  lay  and  clerical.  However,  he 
asked,  and  the  courtly  priest  and  prelates  *'  cheerfully 
granted"  a  thirtieth  part  of  all  the  moveable  property  in 
England: — to  be  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  idle  profli- 
gacy. 

How  differently  they  behaved  when  Christ's  vicar,  who, 
at  that  very  time  had  been  forced  by  bad  men  to  fly  from 
his  own  city,  begged  the  contributions  of  his  spiritual 
children  !  Then,  we  shall  find,  they  were  cold,  sarcastic, 
nnfeeling,  contemptuous,  covetous,  and  mean !  pious 
men,  too,  behaved  thus,  that  is,  men  who  passed  for  pious 
men,  whose  sole  virtue  was  cold  morality,  and  whose  vices 
were,  of  all  the  worst,  pride  and  avarice. 

The  same  year,  says  the  Chronicler,  Edmund,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  returned  from  Rome ;  and  then  we 
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find  that  the  prior  was  deposed  by  the  Papal  legate,  and 
that  another  prior  being  irregularly  elected,  the  prior  and 
the  whole  convent  were  placed  under  an  interdict  I  Know- 
ing the  character  of  St.  Edmund,  no  one  could  question 
who  was  in  the  wrong  here.  Soon  after  we  hear  that  the 
archbishop  had  suspended  the  cathedral  from  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  service.  About  the  same  time  we  find  the 
king  keeping  a  see  vacant,  to  enforce  the  election  of  one 
of  his  creatures.  Now,  mark  what  follows :  (a.d.  1240) 
This  year,  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  procured 
a  privilege  which  was  most  welcome  to  the  priesthood, 
that  if  a  cathedral  church  was  vacant  six  months,  having 
lost  its  pastor,  the  vacancy  should  be  provided  for  by  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese.  But,  because  this  appeared  to 
redound  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  dignity,  (as  the  king 
liked  to  have  the  powder  of  keeping  sees  vacant  in  order 
to  plunder  its  revenues,  and  coerce  the  Holy  See  into 
the  acceptance  of  one  of  his  nominees,)  '*  it  was  subse- 
quently annulled ;  ou  which  account  the  archbishop,  when 
he  saw  all  his  labours  wasted,  grieved  inconsolably,  and 
began  from  that  time  to  think  of  going  into  voluntary 
exile,"  as  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Anselm  had  done  before 
him,  and  as  he  had  to  do  ere  long.  Now  observe  the 
malignant  spirit  of  the  age  !  The  rescinding  of  the  decree 
is  absolutely  ascribed  by  the  monkish  Chronicler  to  hrihery 
of  Rome  !  The  reader  of  his  own  Chronicle  can  scarcely 
fad  to  see  that  these  tyrannical  Norman  sovereigns,  who 
cared  little  for  spiritual  censures,  enforced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent their  own  will,  simply  by  threatening  to  deprive  the 
land  entirely  of  the  benefits  of  the  Church.  What  could 
the  Pope  do  but  issue  an  interdict  ?  And  that  hurt  the 
innocent  millions,  and  alarmed  not  the  haughty  tyrant,  so 
long  as  he  remained  alive  and  well. 

The  obstinate  absurdity  of  ascribing  to  the  Holy  See 
all  the  evils  in  which  they  were  compelled  reluctantly  to 
acquiesce,  or  at  least  to  watch  in  silent  anguish,  is  the 
fallacy  which  distorts  most  modern  views  of  history,  and 
as  it  misled  the  Catholic  chroniclers  of  that  age,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  its  leading  astray  their  modern  Anglican 
editors.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Pope,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  nearly  powerless  in  the  hands  of  princes.  If  they 
were  **  ages  of  faith,"  they  were  far  more  ages  of  force. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  quote  too  often  the  remarkable 
phrase  of  Mr.  Froude,  which  is  the  key  to  mediaeval  his- 
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toiy,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  but  a  name  and  a 
shanZk 

It  is  absolutely  pauiful  to  a  Catholic  to  read  these 
monkish  chronieles,  and  see  the  scornful,  slanderous, 
malignant  spirit,  which  they  breathe  towards  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  reckless  way  in  which  they  blurt  out  their 
ignorant  stupid  calumnies  against  venerable  and  almost 
sainted  pontiffs.  Thus,  Mathew  of  Westminster  cannot 
mention  that  the  Pope  had  employed  his  good  offices  to 
reconcile  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  King  without 
adding  this  wanton  sarcasm.  "  And  in  return  for  this 
paternal  solicitude,  the  Bishop  is  said  to  have  paid  our 
lord  the  Pope  more  than  6,000  marks,  and  our  lord  the 
Pope,  that  he  might  not  be  accused  of  being  disdainful, 
is  sai<l  not  to  have  refused  one  penny  of  the  money.''  It 
was  Innocent  IV.  of  whom  this  senseless  slander  was 
written  !  The  cause  of  this  ebullition  of  spleen  might 
be  suspected  by  any  one  acquainted  with  mediaeval  history  ; 
it  was  simply  this,  that  a  little  before  a  Papal  Legate  had 
visited  England,  asking  from  its  pampered  priesthood  aiid 
prelacy,  a  little  aid  for  our  lord  the  Pope,  and  claimed  to 
give  away  a  few  vacant  benefices. 

This  had  evidently  rankled  in  the  monk's  mind.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  breaks  out  again.  "  As  a  rich  pre- 
bend at  Salisbury  was  vacant,  the  legate,  a  diligent 
searcher  out  of  such  things,  laid  his  greedy' and  hooked 
hands  upon  it,  and,  against  the  wish  of  the  bishop,  gave  it 
to  a  nephew  of  the  Pope's ;"  whereas  the  bishop  had 
rather  have  given  it  to  a  nephew  of  his  own.  And,  of 
necessity,  it  must  have  been  given  to  somebody's  nephew; 
and  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  nephew  of  a  better  man 
than  the  Pope,  nor  probably  to  a  better  man,  even  if  it  were 
given  to  the  Pope's  nephew,  which  very  likely  is  as  false 
as  a  good  deal  else  in  the  Chronicle,  and  as  false  as  what 
follows :  *'  And  in  a  similar  manner  the  unwearied  Master 
Martin"  (the  legate)  ''conferred  other  benefices  on  the 
kinsmen  of  the  Pope,  of  whom  there  were  an  astonishing 
number.^'  No  doubt,  if  all  were  so  whom  the  English 
clergy  called  so ;  we  venture  to  say  that  the  Pope  scarcely 
ever  gave  away  a  benefice  any  where  to  any  one,  but  to 
one  who  was  called  his  nephew  or  his  kinsman.  The 
phrase  is  so  common  in  mediseval  history,  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  joke  were  it  not  for  the  malignant  spirit  which 
it  indicates.    For,  in  truth,  the  Pope  must  have  had  an 
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astonishing  number  of  '^nephews''  and  "kinsmen''  to 
make  up  the  number  imputed  to  him.  National  jealousy, 
sordid  avarice,  wounded  pride,  and  wretched  envy  ;  these 
bad  passions  were  the  source  of  such  envenomed  calum- 
nies ;  and  they  all  break  out  in  the  next  passage  in 
which  the  Chronicler  no  doubt  expressed  the  feeling  of  too 
man3^  "  Many  people  believed,  and  because  they  believed, 
hoped,  that  the  Roman  court  having  been  so  repeatedly 
chastised  by  God,  would  in  some  degree  check  its  accus- 
tomed avarice.  But,  the  Roman  Church,  laying  aside  all 
shame,  ceased  not  to  extort  revenues  in  an  unwise  manner  ; 
therefore  the  murmur  which  had  been  long  conceived  and 
suppressed  in  the  hearts  of  the  English,  now  bnrst  forth, 
and  men  were  not  able  to  contain  themselves  any  longer." 
Why  ?  Simply  because  the  Papal  legate  had  given  away 
a  few  benefices  to  good  and  deserving  men,  instead  of 
letting  depraved  laymen  give  them  to  their  relatives  or 
courtly  prelates,  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  their 
patrons  !  "  The  nobles  said  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
their  predecessors  when  they  conferred  estates  on  men  of 
religious  orders,  and  other  places  built  out  of  pious  con- 
siderations, to  give  them  merely  to  be  distributed  at  the 
Pojye's  pleasure  among  Italians.''  At  the  Pope's  plea- 
sure !  The  pleasure  of  the  chief  Pastor,  of  Christ's  Vicar, 
who  was  the  pastor  of  every  Christian  soul  in  the  country, 
and  personally  responsible  for  the  state  and  condition 
of  every  benefice  and  every  diocese  in  the  realm!  Here 
we  see  the  very  spirit,  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
atrocious  statutes  passed  in  the  next  reigns,  and  which 
left  little  for  Henry  VHI.  to  do,  but  simply  to  carry  them 
out,  as  indeed  he  literally  and  really  did.  How  strange  to 
find  the  very  sentiments  of  his  statutes  in  the  monkish 
Chronicles  of  media3val  times  !  Yet  so  it  is.  We  have 
cited  them  to  show  it ! 

Of  Henry  HI.,  the  Chronicler  records  that,  ''in  1246, 
he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  no  prelate  or  priest 
should  pay  any  obedience  to  any  papal  mandate  by  con- 
tributing assistance  to  the  Pope."  "  And  it  was  greatly 
hoped,"  adds  the  monk,  "  that  the  King  would  persist." 
And  when  in  1254  there  was  a  papal  decree  issued  for  the 
contribution,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  was  appointed  by 
the  Pope  to  carry  it  out,  the  treacherous  prelate  did  his 
best  to  frustrate  it,  for  the  Chronicler  tells  us  that  he  spoke 
of  it  publicly  as  the  ''terrible  imposition/' and '' excited 
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all  who  beard  him  to  amazement  and  grief;''  and  then 
came  a  knight  and  also  one  of  the  secular  clergy  (alas !  the 
Church  never  is  wanting  traitors !)  strictly  forbidding,^  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  anyone  in  England  from  complying 
with  this  execrable  command  of  the  Pope.  And  with  this 
order  he  says,  **  they  cheerfully  complied,  writing  to  the 
Pope,  and  reminding  him  of  the  way  in  which  they  still 
felt  the  recent  wounds;  only  those  inflicted  by  the  six 
thousand  marhs  which  Master  Martin,  the  Pope's  deputy, 
had  lately  extorted.''  Just  so.  The  clergy  could  not 
forget,  nor  forgive,  that  miserable  6,000  marks.  Some 
two  years  before,  it  was  the  contribution  of  the  whole 
English  Church  to  the  Apostolic  See,  then  engaged  in  a 
trying  struggle  with  a  powerful  Emperor,  and  almost 
exhausted  of  resources ! 

And  the  next  year,  when  a  council  was  held  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  bishops  all  absented  themselves.  Even  the 
Chronicler  seems  to  have  felt  their  meanness,  for  he  lets 
fall  this  reflection  :  "  When  the  stream  of  those  (the  early) 
days  had  passed  by,  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  became 
lukewjirm,  and  the  affection  of  filial  love  which  every 
Christian  is  bound  to  entertain  towards  his  spiritual  father 
the  Pope,  was  impaired  and  lost,  not  without  great  peril 
to  men's  souls,  and  was,  in  fact,  turned  into  detestable 
hatred  and  secret  maledictions." 

Next  year  the  King  wanted  money,  and  it  was  com- 
plained that  he  had,  with  great  prodigality,  lavished  and 
squandered  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  seized  by 
force  ^  everything  he   wanted ;    that    he    mercilessly   im- 
poverished the  iDishops  and  abbacies,  cfcc.     It  is  almost  a 
comfort  to  find  that  these  Norman  tyrants  did  plunder  the 
bishops  and  abbots  who    so  grudged  every  aid  to   their 
Common  Father,  the  chief  pastor  of  the  faithful,  in  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  distress.     For  at  this  very  time  the 
Emperor  was  waging  war  with  the  Pope,  ani  the  nobles 
of  France  were  also,  as  the  Chronicler  mentions,  fairly 
taking  advantage  of  his  distress,  and  conspiring  against 
him  !     What  the  Papacy  asked,  was  help  in  an  absolute 
struggle   for  existence,   upon    which  the   Church   under 
heaven  depended.     What  the  King  asked  was  for  prodi^ 
gality,  for  wars,  for  vice.     Yet  the  prelacy  and  priesthood 
were  cold  to  the  one,  and  servile  to  the  other  !     Such  was 
the  age  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  of  Uobert  Grostete,  and 
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of  Adam  cle  Marlsco,  whose  '*  Letters"  form  one  of  the 
voh lines  before  us. 

What  manner  of  man  was  de  Montfort,  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  de  Marisco,  and  of  Grostete  ?  We  find 
that  he  was  an.  impersonation  of  the  narrow  minded  bigoted 
prejudices  of  the  a.i?e,  and-  that  these  prejudices  were 
national  and  anti-impah  He  quite  shared,  as  did  Grostete, 
all  the  vulgar  jealousy  of  foreigners  and  contributions  to 
Rome,  which  so  characterized  the  age ;  when  he  and  the 
barons  rose  in  rebellion  towards  the  end  of  Henry's  reign, 
we  find  from  the  sympathizing  account  of  Mathew  of 
Westminster  that  it  was  not  against  regal  tyranny  so 
much  as  in  support  of  national  jealousy,  that  they  rose. 
*'  First  and  principally,  they  waged  war  against  all 
foreigners"  who  v/ere  chiefly  papal  presentees  to  benefices. 
Thus,  *'  they  arrested  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a  Burgun- 
dian  by  birth,  in  his  own  Cathedral,  and  conducted  him  to 
a  castle,  all  his  farms  being  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the 
secular  canons  whom^he  had  introduced,  his  countrymen, 
were  seized  in  like  manner,  with  him,  and  committed  to 
prison."  This  is  the  man — this  Montfort,  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  lauded  as  the  champion  of  liberty;  and,  on  the 
other  hand  (with  admirable  consistency). his  father  is  con- 
sidered, with,  reference  to  his  Massacres  of  the  Albigenses, 
as  the  exponent  of  the  papal  policy.  Such  are  the 
modern  views  of  history  !.  Let  us  give  another  view — from 
tlie  able  article  on  Mediceval  Mysticism, 

"  When  in  132/  Louis  crossed  the  Alps  and  assumed  the 
empire,  it  was  not  only  among  licentious  fratricelli  and 
fanatical  Begards  that  Louis  found  partizans;  even  the 
leading  members  of  the  great  order  of  St.  Francis,  were 
seized  upon  by  the  universal  vertigo  of  fanatical  obstinacy. 
A  portion  of  the  Franciscan  order,  which  had  separated 
itself  from  the  main  body,  under  the  name  of  spirituals, 
continued  to  give  trouble  to  the  Church.  In  the  reign 
of  John  the  evil  became  serious.  Fanatical  theories  about 
property,  issued  in,  doctrinal  heresies  about  the  temporal 
dominion  exercised  by  our  Lord.  The  condemnation  of 
the  heresy  only  brought  out  more  fully  the  deep-rooted 
obstinacy  of  the  mystics.  It  propagated  itseh",  to  an  amaz- 
ing extent;  in  solenm  chapter,  at  Perugia,  the  General 
of  the  Order,  Michael  Cesena,  protected  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
tlie  order  followed  him.       We  are  not  surprised  to  see 
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iimong  their  ranks  the  hard-headed  and  clever  Oxonian 
Ockham  ;  but  it  is  startling  to  find  that  Ubertino  oF 
Casale,  the  author  of  the  first  Imitation  of  Christ,  should 
have  brought  into  the  camp  of  Louis  his  picturesque  mys- 
ticism. Surely  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  spiri- 
tual restlessness  of  the  period,  than  the  accession  of  such 
men  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  If  Home  could  not 
count  on  the  children  of  St.  Francis,  on  whom  could  it 
rely  ?  However,  there  had  always  been  among  the  Fran- 
ciscans a  certain  tendency  to  disobedience  and  indepen- 
dence." 

In  Capgrave's  Chronicle  we  find  lamentable  illustrations 
of  all  this.  After  mentioning  that  Fope  Honorius  III., 
who  confirmed  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  had  sent  the 
legate  '*  into  this  land  to  make  sees  in  this  land,''  and  to 
crown  the  young  king  ;  he  goes  on  to  say  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  Pope  sent  to  the  King  and  the  parliament 
**  that  they  should  grant  him  this  liberty  in  the  Church  of 
Ynglonde,  that  he  should  give  a  benefice  in  every  Cathe- 
dral Church,  and  in  every  monastery  that  was  well 
endowed."  That  is  to  say,  that  the  wealthy  English 
Church  should,  out  of  its  overflowing  means,  contribute 
something  to  the  support  of  that  Parent  See,  whence  she 
had  derived  the  rich  treasure  of  the  faith,  and  which  was 
the  common  home  of  the  faithful  all  over  the  world.  **  It 
was  answered  in  this  manner,  that  this  matter  myte  not 
be  sped  without  consent  of  the  patrons  and  consent  eke 
(also)  of  the  General  Councelle."  "  So,"  adds  the  friar, 
with  ill-concealed  glee,  '^  so  was  the  mater  fayne  put 
aside."  Well,  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  the  tenth  year 
died  Pope  Honorius,  who  made  grete  reparacion  in  Rome 
both  in  wallis  and  in  Churches."  So  spent  the  Popes 
their  money.     How  did  Princes  spend  theirs  ? 

A  little  further  on  we  have  an  entry  about  a  "  contro- 
versie"  which  "  felle  out"  at  Canterbury  as  to  the  election 
of  an  archbishop,  '*  for  summe  chose  Mayster  Jon  Blundy," 
and  "  when  this  election  came  to  the  Pope  he  cassed 
(quashed)  it ;  and  the  Pope  refused  Mayster  Jon  Blundy, 
this  cause  being  alleged  against  him,  that  he  had  too 
many  benefices  with  cure  of  soules."  So  here  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  reason  why  the  English  Church  did  not  like 
Jetting  the  Pope  have  the  appointments  to  any  benefices. 
The  clergy  were  jealous  of  foreigners;  the  nobility  wished 
to  give  all  the  benefices  to  their  own  relations.     No  object 
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tioii  to  any  accumulation  of  benefices  upon  English  clero-v- 
men,  but  none  could  be  spared  for  the  Pope  whereto'^lie 
miijht  present  foreign  ecclesiastics,  learned  and  pious,  who 
might  redeem  the  ignorance  or  stimulate  the  piety  of  the 
national  Chu)-ch.  But  there  were  worse  things  than 
pluralities,  as  to  which  the  friar  observes,  speaking  of  Pope 
Clement  lY.,  who  he  says  was  chosen  Pope  for  his  holi- 
ness of  life,  "  that  he  would  never  grant  pluralities  of  bene- 
fices." There  were  worse  things  in  the  Church  of  England 
than  pluralities,  there  was  infamous  simony.  **In  that 
same  tyme  the  monks  of  Norwich  chose  to  their  bishop  a 
man  that  was  hight  (called)  Simon,  because  he  lent  them 
300  marcs,  of  which  election  were  made  these  verses, — 

*♦  Three  hundred  marc  Simon  if  they  make  thee  bishop. 

With  money  thou  tredes  thy  trace  so  Simon  Simondever  was.'' 

And  now  mark  the  spii-it  of  the  next  paragraph  we 
quote : — *'  In  1251  ^died  Robert  Grostete,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  had  been  at  Rome  and  pleded  for  the  right 
of  the  Church  of  Yngland  under  Pope  Innocent.  For  that 
same  Pope  raised  many  new  things  of  this  lond,  and  gave 
the  benefices  without  the  consent  of  the  Kyng,  or  the 
patrons,  or  any  other.  And  this  same  bishop  Robert  wrot 
and  said  agaynst  the  Pope,  and  at  Rome  in  his  presens, 
appeled  from  him  to  the  King  of  Heaven.  Soone  came  ho 
home  and  died.  And  at  his  death  he  appeared  to  the 
Pope,  and  smit  him  on  the  side  with  the  pike  of  his  cross- 
staff,  and  said  thus :  *  Rise,  wretch,  and  come  to  thy 
doom.'  These  words  heard  the  cubiclicarius,  and  the  strok 
was  seyn  on  his  side,  for  he  died  anon  (soon)  after  that.'' 
Which  perhaps  may  test  the  truth  of  the  strange  statement, 
for  the  Pope  (Alexander  lY.)  died  three  years  after,  in 
1254. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  falsity  of  the  story  as  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  told,  which  we  desire  to  remark,  for 
how  strongly  it  confirms  the  view  taken  in  the  extraor- 
dinarily able  article  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
''  Chronicle"  of  Capgrave  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Hingeston,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  who  of  course  rather 
likes  the  friar.  *'  It  is  quite  clear,"  he  says,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, "that  in  matters  of  Church  Government  he  was 
very  f\ir  from  holding  extreme  views.  The  appeal  of  Robert 
Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  name  is  always  asso- 
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cijited'  with  tlie  Ehglisli  Reformation,  although  he  died 
long  before  the  gradual  spread  of  the  principles  which  he 
maintained  had  resulted  in  that  great  revolution  in  the 
Ghurch — from  the  authority  of  the  Pope  to  the  High  King 
of  Heaven — is  mentioned  without  a  sylkible  of  disapproba- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  next  sentence  contains  a  state- 
ment that  the  Pope  died  soon  after/'  (which  the  learned 
editor  must  have  known  enough  of  chronology  to  be  aware 
was  untrue,  but  which  he  omits  to  correct,)  **  and  a  hint 
that  this  was  a  judgment  on  him  for  his  obstinacy."  A 
*' hint'' which  the  Anglican  editor  seems  to  relish  amaz- 
ingly. "  He  also  mentions  the  several  instances  of 
attempted  aggression  by  the  Pope  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  King  and  the  liberties  of  English  subjects,"  (to 
prostitute  patronage  and  commit  simony,)  **in  the  true 
spirit  of  an  Englishman,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
he  heartily  approved  of  the  false  claims  of  the  See  of  Rome 
being  disputed,  though  he  does  not  venture  to  say  so  in  so 
many  words.  The  geneml  impression  left  on  the  mind  is 
iiivourable  alike  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
accuracy  and  credibility."  And  this  immediately  after 
referring  to  a  statement  wholly  false,  or  showing  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  history  !  It  is  manifest  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  Anglican's  extreme  admiration  of  the  friar. 
Yet  it  has  a  qualification.  The  friar  was  bitter  against  the 
Lollards,  and  the  abusive  epithets  he  heaps  on  them  could 
hardly  edily  the  Anglican  clergyman.  This,  however,  is 
atoned  for  by  his  disaffection  to  the  Pope.  That  is  a  virtue 
which  redeems  almost  any  fault  in  Anglican  eyes. 

The  passage  we  have  just  cited  from  the  Introduction 
rather  seems  to  show  that  the  Anglican  editors  of  these 
chroniclbs  fancy  that  the  cause  of  the  Established  Church 
is  served  by  the  publication  of  them.  It  seems  quite  a 
comfort  to  them  to  find  tliat  the  Ages  of  Faith  were  not 
ages  of  obedience ;  that  Catholics  could  be  disloyal  to  the 
Papacy,  and'  priests  and  prelates  unfaithful  to  their  head. 
We  cannot  withhold,  though  we  do  not  envy  them  the  con- 
solation. It  is  certainly  a  sad  but  unquestionable  fact. 
And  that  Catholic  writers  need  not  and  do  not  shrink  from 
contemplating  it,  the  perusal  of  the  admirable  article  we 
have  alluded  to,  and  of  other  articles  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  our  pages,  for  instance,  our  articles  on  Mr. 
Froude's  history,  might  serve  to  sliovv.     Mr.  Froude  sums 
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np  the  character  of  the  ap^e  referred  to  in  a  sentence,  '^  The 
authority  of  the  Pope  was  reduced  to  a  name."  Be  it  so. 
But  the  real  import  of  the  fact  is  quite  contrary  to  what 
our  AngHcan  authors  imagine.  If  the  Pope  had  no  power 
he  had  no  responsibiHty.  And  away  go  all  the  arguments 
as'ainst  the  Papacy  founded  on  the  abuses  of  that  age. 
Nor  is  that  all.  For  the  Catholic  may  fairly  argue  that 
the  decline  of  the  Papal  authority  accounts  for  them  all. 
And  that  is  our  argument. 

And  it  is  an  argument  which  the  '^  Chronicle"  of  Cap- 
grave  confirms  :  as  also  the  History  of  the  Friars.  Let  us 
see  what  the  learned  editor  of  the  Letters  of  Adam  Marsh 
says  in  his  Introduction.  *'  England,  never  purely  inclined 
to  Papal  teaching,  was  more  fertile  than  any  other  nation 
in  Franciscans.  The  University  of  Oxford,  distinguished 
during  this  century  for  the  bitter  animosity  of  its  students 
against  Papal  dictation  and  Papal  legates,  is  exclusively 
directed  and  ruled  by  these  new  teachers."  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  A^iglican  has  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  the  learned  author  of  the  article  on  the  Mystics  in 
these  pages  ;  that  the  Franciscans  helped  to  spread  abroad 
the  spirit  which  led  to  the  Reformation.  They  sapped  the 
Papal  authority.  *'  The  clergy  and  nobles  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.,  who  were  forming  a  party  against  the  kiug  to 
give  free  utterance  to  the  national  voice,  and  support  the 
independency  of  the  people  against  the  Pope,  were  at  the 
same  time  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis.''  How  this  tallies  with  the  view  taken  by  the 
writer  of  that  remarkable  article!  '*  Out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  schoolmen  came  forth  the  most  uncompromising  oppo- 
nents of  the  Pope,  as  well  the  great  assertors  of  Papal 
authority.  Under  their  training  were  educated  the  precur- 
sors of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  the  refor- 
mers themselves.  For  Englishmen  the  whole  subject  is 
replete  with  unusual  interest."  No  doubt.  And  it  has 
more  bearings  than  one.  The  "Reformers,"  as  they  were 
called,  acquired  their  intellectual  power  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  they  reviled.  *'  The  very  men  who  in  later 
times  were  launching  their  severest  sarcasms  against  the 
schoolmen,  had  been  trained  to  their  freedom  and  vigour 
of  mind  by  the  men  they  had  learned  to  despise." 

Among  these  schoolmen  the  most  distinguished  were 
Franciscans,  and  anion n|  these  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  his  time  was  Adam  Marsh,  whom  Mr.  Brewer  tells  us 
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ill  bis  Introduction,  was  the  first  of  his  order  who  read 
lectures  at  Oxford,  and  was  an  eminent  instrument  in  the 
formation  of  that  school,  from  which  proceeded  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Franciscan  schoobiien, — Feccham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham.  He 
was  intimate  with  Grostete,  and  the  most  powerful  cour- 
tiers of  the  day — Richard  of  Cornwall,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  king's  brother  and  uncle. 

"  The  intimacy  between  Adam  de  Marisco  and  the  two 
great  reformers  of  the  reign.  Bishop  Grostete  and  Simon 
de  Montfort,  as  shown  in  these  letters,  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  Adam  de  Marisco  shared  in  their  sentiments 
on  the  great  political  and  religions  questions  which  agitated 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.^  He  was  loved  and  trusted  by 
both  ;  by  both  he  was  assiduously  consulted.  With  Gros- 
tete he  never  ceased  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  firm 
resistance  to  the  secularizing  spirit  then  rapidly  invad- 
ing the  Church,  and  grasping  its  temporal  possessions. 
Fopes  and  kings,  prelates  and  barons,  disunited  in  all 
other  respects,  were  united  in  this."  There  is  here  a 
strange  confusion  of  ideas.  Depraved  princes  and  holy 
pontiffs,  both  asked  benefices  for  their  friends.  *'  In  that 
respect  they  were  united."  Yes,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  just  as  wide  as  between  heaven  and  hell. 
The  friends  for  whom  rapacious  princes  asked  benefices, 
or  grasped  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  were  hungry 
dependents  and  servile  courtiers.  The  men  whom  the 
Popes  desired  to  prefer,  were  men  of  learning  and  of  piety, 
whose  example  and  whose  labours  would  tend  to  elevate 
and  sanctify  the  Church. 

We  have  seen  how  little  power  the  Fopes  had  over 
its  preferments.  All  the  abuses  of  the  age  are  leagued 
together,  however,  and  thrown  upon  the  Fapacy.  "  IJoys 
of  twelve  years  old  were  thrust  by  the  Fopes  into  the  most 
responsible  livings  in  England."  A  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion, as  regards  the  Fopes.  The  only  colour  for  the  charge 
is,  that  sometimes,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  sovereign, 
the  Fope  would  consent  that  a  benefice  should  be  reserved 
for  some  scion  of  the  royal  house,  the  only  alternative 
being,  that  the  monarch  would  seize  it  with  his  own 
hands,  and  probably,  in  revenge  for  refusal,  do  some  worse 
mischief  to  the  Church,  the  Popes  having  no  real  poiver 
at  all  over  the  English  benefices,  as  the  learned  editor 
must  know,  seeing  that  the  very  work  he  has  edited  con- 
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tains  many  proofs  of  it,  and  Mr.  Fronde,  inhishistory  states, 
that  at  this  period  the  papal  authority  over  the  Church 
in  England  was  a  name.  The  *  Chronicle'  of  Capgrave 
contains,  as  we  have  seen,  many  entries  showing  that  the 
Pope  could  not  obtain  the  bestowal  even  of  **  one  benefice 
well  endowed"  in  every  cathedral.  All  this  was  forgotten 
by  the  learned  editor,  when  he  penned  that  fine  sentence 
about  the  Popes  disposing  of  EngHsh  benefices.  *'  Non- 
resident rectors  received  the  fruits  of  benefices  they 
had  never  seen,  and  hardly  knew  in  what  countries  they 
stood.''  We  have  seen,  in  Capgrave's  Chronicle,  some 
proofs  that  pluralities  and  other  evils  arose  from  the  abuse 
of  lay  patronage,  and  that  the  Popes  were  continually 
remonstrating  against  them.  **  Greedy  courtiers  sur- 
rounded the  throne,  gaping  for  the  temporal  wealth  of  the 
Church,  and  striving  by  every  artifice,  every  act  of  ser- 
vility, to  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  poor."  And 
Adam  Marsh,  and  his  friend  Grostete,  were  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  chief  CQurtiers  of  their  day,  just  as  Wycliffe, 
in  the  next  century,  was  patronized  by  princes  and  by 
peers.  There  was  this  suspicious  mark  about  the  piety  of 
these  "  reformers,"  that  they  were  greatly  attached  to  the 
patrons  of  benefices,  who  had  a  common  interest  with 
them  in  resisting  papal  nominations.  Grostete  and  his 
friend  Adam  Marsh,  were  as  eager  as  any  others  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  preferment  for  their  friends,  and  one  can. 
easily  imagine  how  they  would  feel  at  their  being  con- 
ferred on  strangers  even  worthier.  And  as  to  the  "  greedy 
courtiers,  gaping  for  the  wealth  of  the  Church,"  why  they 
were  the  very  class  of  men  whose  rights  as  patrons  of 
(Jhnrch  benefices  were  supposed  to  be  infringed  upon  by 
papal  nominations  ;  and  we  ask — and  we  have  answered 
the  question  out  of  the  works  of  Protestant  authors — whose 
presentations  were  likeliest  to  be  worthy  ?  those  of  greedy 
courtiers  or  of  holy  Pontiffs  ?  The  complaints  which  the 
Anglican  editor  ascribes  to  Grostete,  and  the  English 
prelates  who  shared  his  feelings,  (as  most  of  them  did,)  are 
ludicrously  inconsistent.  For  example,  they  were  ever 
ready,  as  the  editor  himself  points  ont,  to  join  with  the 
**  courtiers  "  and  other  nobles  in  upholding  against  the 
Pope,  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church,  the  right  of  lay 
patrons,  the  great  source  of  all  the  evil  they  complained 
of.  "Grostete  had  to  pass  constitutions  that  his  clergy 
should  not    haunt    taverns,  or  play    publicly  at    dice  or 
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engao^e  in  drinking  bouts,  or  hire  out  tbeir  services  for  mass 
ill  noblemen's  halls,  among  dogs  and  polecats,  drunken 
flunkeys,  ribald  minstrels,  and  all  sorts  of  abominations." 
Well,  but  who  ordained  these  men?  The  bishops,  most 
of  whom  were  of  royal,  not  papal  nomination,  and  shared 
the  feelings  of  Grostete  against  papal  intervention.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  indite  a  heavier  condemna- 
tion of  a  national  episcopate,  or  of  royal  patronage. 

And  when  the  Anglican  editor  talks  of  vicars  'Mil-edu- 
cated," as  *' thrust  in"  by  the  monks  into  benefices,  of 
which  they  had  the  presentation,  he  imputes  to  the  monks 
"what  is  certainly  not  generally  true,  as  regards  them  ;  but 
as  notoriously  and  very  generally  true  as  regards  the  lay 
patrons;  and  what  is  more  important,  he  omits  to  men- 
tion, what  surely  he  must  be  well  aware  of,  that  the  popes 
were  continually  complaining  of  the  presentation  of  igno- 
rant priests  by  the  lay  patrons,  and  that  many  instances 
are  recorded  of  papal  authority  compelling  '*  ill-educated" 
priests  to  submit  to  instruction.  And  it  was  precisely 
because  the  local  patronage  was  so  abused  that  the  popes 
sought  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation,  which  is 
inherent  in  the  very  office  of  chief  pastor ;  and  as  we  have 
shown  from  Protestant  testimony,  was  always  well  exercised 
by  them.  We  repeat,  the  complaints  which  the  Anglican 
editor  "ascribes  to  his  hero  Grostete,  are  inconsistent,  some- 
times absin-d  :  and  betray  the  grossest  ignorance. 

''  In  vain  he  denounces  the  scandalous  lives  of  monks  and 
clergy;  they  set  their  diocesans  at  defiance,  and  shelter 
themselves  behind  exemptions  purchased  from  Rome." 
Exemptions  from  what?  and  for  what?  Exemptions  for 
the  clergy  from  the  superintendence  of  their  diocesan? 
For  what?  To  hold  pluralities?  To  live  scandalous 
lives  ?  Is  the  Anglican  editor  serious  ?  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  pontiffs  rarely,  if  ever,  granted  such 
exemptions,  and  never,  we  will  add,  but  for  grave  and 
sufficient  reasons.  As  to  the  monks,  no  need  had  they  to 
purchase  exemptions  from  episcopal  control,  as  they  had 
superiors  of  their  own  ;  and  if  the  bishops  could  not  control 
them,  the  abbots  could.  And  if  they  did  not — why  not? 
To  answer  that  question,  we  must  a«k  another — who  nomi- 
nated them  ?  Which  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
very  nuich  in  the  same  way  as  a  similar  question  with  regard 
to  the  bishops,  viz.,  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  of  royal, 
not  papal  nomination.     And  now  mark,  the  very  men  who. 
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like  Grostete,  mof?t  complained  of  all  these  acts,  were 
most  violent  in  maintaining  the  ro3^al  power  and  the  rights 
of  lay  patronage.  "  Bishops  engrossed  in  the  seeahir 
occnpations  of  Chancellors,  judges,  or  ambassadors." 
Well,  but  why  omit  to  mention  that  the  popes  were  for 
ever  complaining  of  this,  and  that  it  was  by  the  royal,  not 
the  papal  will;  insomucli  that  the  great  quarrel  with  St. 
Thomas  began  by  his  resigning  the  chancellorship ;  and 
the  lust  of  the  statutes  of  *'  praemunire"  passed  under 
Richard  II.,  complains  of  our  "  Holy  Father  the  Pope," 
for  his  translating  Englisli  bishops  in  order  to  remove  them 
from  *' state-offices?"  Then,  lastly,  the  Anglican  editor 
complains,  in  the  name  of  the  English  bishops  of  that  age, 
that  they  were  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  enforce  disci- 
pline by  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  king's  court  and 
papal  court,  which  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  the 
king's  court  and  the  papal  court  contended  with  each 
other,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  which  is 
altogether  without  foundation  ;  for  the  episcopal  courts  had 
undisputed  cognizance  of  the  offences  of  the  clergy  against 
good  morals. 

lit  is  only  our  acquaintance  with  contemporary  history 
(of  which  we  have  given  some  glimpses)  which  can  enable 
any  one  to  appreciate  the  ineffable  hypocrisy  of  some  of 
these  complaints  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Grostete 
either  by  his  correspondent  Marsh,  or  by  his  Anglican 
Editor.  For  instance,  take  Letter  xxvi.  of  **  Brother 
Adam  to  his  Lord  of  Lincoln,"  of  which  the  Editor  gives 
this  as  the  marginal  note :  **  Rejoices  that  Grostete 
resisted  all  undue  presentations  to  benefices,"  and  in 
which  occurs  this  passage  :  ''  O  quam  feliciter  amplecten- 
dum  video  iUud  litterse  vestrse,  videlicet  quod  vestra  in 
hac  parte,  hoc  est  in  liberandis  ammabus,  non  solum  red- 
dit  vos  religiosis  et  prsesentatis  ad  curam  animarum  ad- 
missis,  sed  etiam  pluribus  coepiscopis  vestris  militibus  et 
magnatibus  prsesentantibus  et  Domino  regi  et  etiam 
Curice  Momance,  odiosam/'  whence  we  see,  that  the 
mediseval  monks  and  prelates,  impious  enough  to  dis- 
pute in  the  chief  Pastor  of  the  Church,  the  power  or 
the  capacity  for  exercising  the  right  of  presentation,  from 
revenge  for  that  right  being  exercised  against  their  will, 
did  not  scruple  to  couple  Christ's  Vicar  with  abuses  rightly 
enough  charged  against  tyraimical  princes,  truculent  fero- 
cious barons,  ruflianly  knights,  or  other  truculent  laymen-! 
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And  to  understand  this  tlioroughl.y,  we  must  remember 
that  these  letters  contained  ample  evidence  that  the 
Bishops  and  the  Friars  were  as  eager  to  get  livings  for 
their  friends  as  any  one  could  be,  and  that  Grostete  caused, 
on  some  occasions  scandal,  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  grasped  them. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  and  startling  thing  to  say,  but  that 
it  is  so  these  old  Chroniclers  show,  that  there  was  as  bitter  a 
feeling  against  Rome  abroad  in  this  country  in  the  age 
of  Henry  III.  as  of  Henry  VllL,  and  that  intrigues  as 
horrible  against  the  Holy  See  and  its  adherents,  were 
perpetrated  in  the  one  reign  as  in  the  other.  Read,  for 
instance,  in  Mathew  of  Westminster,  a.d.  1260,  ''A  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  dying  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Pope 
innnediately  bestowed  the  prebend  on  another,''  (according 
to  ancient  usage,  by  way  of  papal  **  provision"  or  **  presen- 
tation," as  it  was  called).  The  King  not  being  aware  of 
this,  conferred  the  stall  on  the  Lord  John  de  Crakehall, 
his  treasurer.  When  this  was  heard,  a  procurator,  one  of 
the  secular  clergy,  was  sent  into  England  with  writings  from 
the  Pope,  to  support  the  papal  collation.  And  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  deciding  on  the  case  as  he  was 
orde)  ed  to  do,  ascertaining  at  length  that  the  papal  dona- 
tion preceded  the  King's  appointment  in  order  of  time,  by 
his  formal  sentence,  adjudged  the  prebend  to  the  Roman 
before  mentioned"  (in  that  sneering  tone  the  monkish 
Chroniclers  speak  of  papal  presentees)  **  who  after  he  was 
installed,  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  the  principal 
mansions  attached  to  the  prebend  in  the  city  ;  but  he  was 
denied  entrance,  on  which  account,  yielding  to  violence 
and  arms,  he  withdrew.  And  they  who  occupied  the  house 
seeing  this,  presently  followed  him  behind,  and  some  one 
among  the  crowd  of  passers  by,  clove  his  head  in  two 
between  the  eyes,  and  escaped  without  being  arrested  by 
any  one  ;  and  a  companion  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
while  the  slayer  escaped  ;"  and  although  "  an  investigation 
took  place,  the  criminal  could  not  be  discovered."  The 
Chronicler  adds,  that  some  person  supposed  that  this  had 
been  procured  to  be  done  by  the  treasurer ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  suspicion  are  tolerably  strong,  seeing  that 
it  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  persons  luho  came  out  of 
the  prebendary  house  (of  which  the  treasurer  had  the 
possession)  did  this  horrid  deed  of  blood.  What  an  idea 
this  incident  gives  us  of  the  character  of  the  age,  and  the 
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popular  feeling  towards  Rome,  especially  as  it  seems  to 
have  passed  without  much  sensation  ;  and  the  Chronicler 
records  it  without  any  particular  horror,  coolly  ohserving 
that  it  was  done  *'by  some  envious  rascals,  lor  the  English 
were  indignant  that  so  many  Romans  should  be  enriched 
with  English  benefices.''  Whoever  the  **  envious  rascals" 
may  have  been,  they  must  have  been  candidates  for 
Church  preferment,  or  they  must  have  been  imbued  with 
the  envious  spirit  of  those  who  were  so,  a  spirit  of  which 
the  volumes  before  us,  and  the  letters  to  Grostete,  afford 
abundant  evidence.  And  it  is  worth  while  observing  that 
in  the  Letters  of  his  friend  the  Friar,  de  Marisco,  there 
are  two  or  three  addressed  to  this  very  Crakehall  as  his 
intimate  friend,  of  whom  Mathew  mentions  that  he  died 
the  next  year;  that  he  was  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and 
that  he  left  eighteen  thousand  pounds  untouched  behind 
him.  Such  were  the  avaricious  men  who  resisted  papal 
nomination  to  benefices,  and  inspired  the  people  with 
hatred  of  Rome.         ^ 

It  is  very  sad,  bu*  at  the  same  time  very  salutary  to  see 
in  the  letters  of  a  Friar,  in  that  age,  such  complaints  as 
they  contain,  of  the  character  of  the  clergy  and  the  prelacy; 
sad  of  course,  to  a  Catholic  mind,  but  salutary,  not  the  less, 
to  be  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  an  episcopacy 
appointed  by,  and  faithful  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Friar 
laments  that  in  that  age  it  was  difficult  to  find  good  bishops, 
and  still  more  so  to  find  good  priests.  It  is  important  that 
Catholics  should  know  this,  and  knoiu  the  reason  why. 
Not  to  know  it  is  either  to  betray  ignorance  or  want  of 
candour ;  when  Protestants  made  aware  of  it  by  writers 
like  these,  reproach  them  with  the  fact;  not  to  know  the 
reason  is  to  be  in  danger  of  finding  a  scandal  or  a  stum- 
bling block  where  really  there  is  only  a  support  to  faith. 
It  is  only  half-truths  that  are  dangerous,  the  ivhole  truth 
is  never  so.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy  were,  too  many  of 
them,  unworthy  in  that  age,  and  that  the  prelacy  were 
worldly.  But  why  ?  Because  the  King  virtually,  or 
usually,  appointed  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop,  of  course, 
ordained  the  clergy.  Worldly  bishops  would  be  careless 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions,  and  a  courtier 
prelacy  produced  a  tepid  clergy.  The  English  clergy  were 
not.,  as  a  body,  immoral,  but  they  were,  beyond  a  doubt, 
slothful  and  unspiritual. 

*'  The  language  of  the  friar  is  fearfully  strong:    ''  Quid 
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trlstius  his  diebus  pessimis  aspicitur,  quam  quod  cum 
mimdus  plenus  sit  clericalis  professioiiis,  homiiiibus  post 
disqnistiones  quanitumque  sollicitas  diutissime  qusesitis, 
vix  reperitur  quern  pontiiices  utciuique  tolerabilem  ad 
adjutorium  operaudse  salutis  valeant  assumere/^  The 
same  volume  which  coutaius  that  passage  contaius  others, 
in  which  papal  presentations  are  spoken  of  as  presump- 
tions to  be  resisted,  and  contemporary  chronicles  afford 
abundant  proof  that  they  were  resisted,  and  that  the  Pope 
had  no  power  to  appoint  even  the  bishops ;  so  that,  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  phrase,  his  *  power  was  a  sham/  That  being 
borne  in  mind,  the  unworthiness  of  the  clergy,  or  the 
worldHness  of  the  pi'elacy,  in  that  and  after  ages,  became 
powerful  arguments  for  the  importance  of  allowing  to  the 
Papacy  that  control  over  the  Episcopacy  which  was 
decreed  to  it  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the 
want  of  which  a  Catholic  writer  has  a  right  to  ascribe  all 
the  abuses  which  are  attributed  to  the  mediaeval  Church. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  mediaeval  England  from  Mathew 
of  Westminster.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  of  whom, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  Thorpe,  Chief  Justice,  told 
with  such  ^itsfo  the  story,  how  that  the  then  king's  grand- 
father, when  a  man  brought  a  papal  bull  into  the  land, 
would  have  had  him  drawn  and  quartered.  We  can  well 
believe  it,  reading  the  story  as  follows: — The  king  as 
usual  wanted  money,  and  summoned  the  clergy  to  demand 
it.  They  were  in  mortal  dread  of  the  king.  The  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  says  Mathew,  "  coming  to  court  in  the  hope 
of  softening  the  disposition  of  the  monarch,  and  coming 
before  the  king  to  deliver  the  speeches  which  he  had  con- 
ceived in  his  mind,  became  suddenly  mute,  and  losing  all 
the  strength  of  his  body,  fell  down  before  the  king  and 
expired.  But  as  the  king  passed  over  this  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  persisted  more  vehemently  in  his  demands,  it 
was  still  uncertain  how  much  every  one  was  to  pay  to  the 
king.  At  last  a  knight  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
sa.id:  *My  venerable  men,  this  is  the  demand  of  the  king; 
the  moiety  of  the  annual  revenue  of  your  Churches  !  And 
if  any-one  objects  to  this  let  him  rise  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  assembly,  that  his  person  may  be  recognized  and 
taken  note  of,  as  he  is  guilty  of  treason  against  the  king's 
peace.'  When  they  heard  this  all  the  prelates  were  dis- 
turbed, and  immediately  agreed  to  the  king's  demands." 

Here   is  a  scene   from    Capgrave,   quite   of  the   same 
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character.  '*  At  that  time  (a.d.  1315)  came  into  England 
two  legates.  As  the  manner  of  Romans  is,  they  ride  with 
great  solemnity  into  the  North  country,  for  to  make  Lode- 
wick  Beaumont,  Bishop  of  Durham,  against  the  election 
of  the  monks,  who  had  chosen  another.  And  though  they 
were  warned  that  they  should  not  come  there,  yet  they 
rode  till  they  came  to  Darlington.  And  sodeynly  out  of  a 
vale  arose  a  grete  people, — Capteyns  Gilbert  of  Mydleton 
and  Walter  Selby.  They  laid  hands  upon,  them,  and 
robbed  them  of  all  their  treasure,  and  Lodewick,  whom  they 
intended  to  make  bishop,  they  led  to  a  town  called  Mor- 
peth, and  compelled  him  to  make  a  grete  ransom.  Then 
c?une  the  cardinals  to  London,  and  asked  of  the  clergy 
8d.  in  the  mark,'^  i.  e.  so  much  per  mark  of  their  annual 
income  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  suffered  in  the  rob- 
bery. Now  observe  the  quaint  humour  of  the  answer,  as 
recorded  by  the  old  Chronicler.  **  They  were  answered 
that  they  ^au^  them  no  coi(.nsel  for  to  go  so  far  north.'* 
It  is  very  plain  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English  clergy 
were  not  with  the  legates,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  rob- 
bers were  gentlemen,  and  m^n  of  such  a  rank  would 
hardly  have  so  acted,  unless  secretly  incited  by  men  still 
higher.  Knowing  that,  one  is  half  sorry  to  hear,  that  next 
year  *' Gilbert  of  Alydleton'' was  hanged  in  irons  for  the 
robber\^     He  suffered  simply  as  a  scapegoat. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the  statute 
against  the  Lollards,  which  passed  about  this  time — in  an 
age  when,  as  we  see,  the  parliament  wanted  to  plunder  the 
Church,  and  the  King  had  not  long  before  slaughtered  the 
primate — is  ascribed  by  modern  writers  to  a  Papal  policy, 
and  the  odium  of  it  is  cast  upon  the  Papacy  !  The  Holy 
See  was  at  that  time,  as  indeed  all  through  the  middle  age, 
engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  German  Empire  for 
very  existence,  tmd  had  not  influence  enough  to  prevent 
an  English  monarch  from,  cruel  murder,  such  as  that  of 
Archbishop  Scrope.  And  yet  it  is  deemed  responsible  for 
English  legislation  I  The  Chronicler  himself,  whose  tone 
is  sufficiently  anti- Papal  to  please  his  Anglican  editor, 
fully  conveys  the  policy  of  the  statute  against  the  Lollards, 
when  he  records  that  they  set  up  bills  on  the  church  doors, 
in  which  it  was  contained  that  a  hundred  thousand  were 
ready  to  rise  and  destroy  all  that  would  not  consent  to 
their  opinions,  which  savoured  strangely  of  Socialism.  ^  In 
truth,  like   the   Albigeuses,  tliey  resembled   the  ancient, 
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^Janicliees,  and  they  were  "  levellers'*  whose  wild  views 
were  fatal  to  society.  The  statute  against  them  had 
nothing  to  do  with  zeal  for  religion,  but  was  rather  a  law  for 
the  rights  of  property,  and  it  were  as  reasonable  to  reproach 
Mahomet  with  it  as  the  Papacy. 

**  In  this  year  (1403)  there  was  a  grete  Parlement  at 
Coventry,  in  which  the  King  asked  a  grete  summe  of  the 
people.  And  the  Speaker  answered  that  such  summes 
could  not  be  raised  so  often  from  the  people  unless  the 
Church  should  be  deprived  of  her  temporalities. *'  This 
answer  was  given  by  Sir  John  Cheny,  speaker.  "  And  no 
wonder  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  for  he  had 
before  taken  the  order  of  subdeacon,  and  without  dispen- 
sation aspired  to  the  state  of  wedlock,  and  eke  to  the 
degree  of  knighthood.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rose 
and  said :  *  Now  see  I  well  whither  thy  malice  tendeth  ! 
Thou  renegade  and  apostate  of  thy  order,  thou  wouldst  put 
the  Church  underfoot !  But  while  this  head  stands  on 
this  body,  thou  shalt  never  have  thy  intent.  Remember 
thee  well,  that  at  every  tax  the  Church  has  paid  as  much 
as  the  lay  fee.  And  all  your  business  is  for  to  gather  to 
make  yourself  rich.  But  know  this  for  a  truth,  that  land 
shall  never  endure  in  prosperity  that  despiseth  Holy 
Church.*  Then  said  the  archbishop  to  the  knytes  :  1*  Ye 
have  stirred  the  king  to  eschete  all  the  temporaUties  which 
belong  to  the  French  monks  in  the  land,  and  though  the 
value  of  them  came  to  many  thousands,  the  king  is  not 
amended  thereby  half  a  mark  of  the  year.  For  ye  among 
you  have  it,  and  dispend  it  for  your  pleasance  !'  *'  An  apt 
description  of  what  happened  afterwards,  under  Henry 
Vin.,  of  which  indeed  the  prologue  had  been  performed  on 
this  very  occasion.  So  long  before  did  coming  events 
project  their  dark  shadows  on  the  English  Church. 

The  course  of  those  times  was  servility  to  royalty  and 
disregard  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  fact  is  the  key  to  their 
history.  Thus  of  Capgrave,  the  monkish  chronicler,  his 
Anglican  editor  tells  us,  his  great  patron  was  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  whom  Coke  records  with  such  zest, 
that  when  letters  came  from  the  Pope  touching  the  wars 
against  France  or  Scotland,  ''  Humphery,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, put  them  in  the  fire,*'  The  duke  cared  about  as 
much  for  the  Pope  as  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Grostete.  Now,  observe  how  servility  to  royalty,  and 
rebelliousness  towards  Rome,  always  go  together,  the  one 
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sin  being  in  reality  the  crown  of  the  other,  or  rather  the 
self-same  sin  causing  both, — a  regard  for  self,  for  self- 
interest,  for  that  self-will  in  which,  (as  regards  the  pope,) 
Vn-elates  and  princes  had  a  fellow  feeling  which  sometimes 
made  them  wondrous  kind.  Our  Anglican  editor  says  of 
Capgrave,  **  We  must  mention  one  particular  in  which  he 
has  allowed  circumstances  to  warp  his  judgment,  and 
tamper  with  facts ;  we  allude  to  that  servile  mode  of 
addressing  and  speaking  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  which 
has  led  him,  at  least  in  one  notable  instance,  to  be 
guilty  of  contradicting  himself.  The  *  Liber  de  lUustri- 
bus  Henricis,'  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VI.,  contains  so 
glowing  an  account  of  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV.,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  reader's  mind  that  the  author 
acknowledged  his  right  to  the  Crown,  or  at  least  thought 
proper  at  that  time  to  do  so  for  his  royal  patron's  sake ; 
whereas,  in  the  dedication  of  the  present  Chronicle  to 
King  Edward  IV.,  he  says:  **  He  that  entered  by  intru- 
sion was  King  Henvy  the  Fourth;  he  that  entered  by 
God's  provision  is  Edward  the  Fourth."  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  still  more  illustrative 
of  that  spirit  of  servility  to  royalty  which  characterized  the 
Reformation.  The  slavish  adulation  of  the  monarch, 
which  took  its  rise  about  this  time,  ripened  under  the 
Tudors  into  the  fulsome  flattery  which  debauched  the 
national  character,  and  that  disgusting  idolatry  which, 
under  the  last  Stuart,  absolutely  degraded  it  by  the  appli- 
cation to  a  most  ignoble  wretch,  of  such  epithets  as 
*  dread,'  *  sacred,'  and  *  majesty,'  which,  until  then,  had 
been  reserved  for  the  Deity. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  Reformation,  we  see  the 
spirit  of  slavery  stealing  over  men's  minds,  taking  its 
origin  from  a  servile  worship  of  the  visible,  embodied  in 
an  earthly  sovereignty.  This  is  infinitely  more  observable 
in  Capgrave,  than  in  earlier  Chroniclers,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  Chronicle  is  infinitely  inferior  to  theirs  in  fulness 
and  in  interest.  The  old  English  vigour  of  intellect  and 
character,  was  becoming  palsied  beneath  the  heavy  chill- 
ing pressure  of  regal  tyranny,  and  losing  all  its  elastic 
energy  and  racy  heartiness.  Capgrave's  Chronicle  is  a 
poor  bald  miserable  affair  after  the  older  ones,  not  to^  be 
compared  with  them  for  fulness  and  freshness.  And  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  country  that  many  years  after  private 
enterprise  had  given   us   the   earlier  and  more   valuable 
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Chronicles,  the  government  should  furnish  us  with  such, 
very  tardy  and  very  inferior  contributions.  There  may  be 
better  things  however  in  store  for  us,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
the  effort,  late  though  it  is,  and  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  undertaken.  In  truth,  these  Chronicles,  taken  alto- 
gether, throw  a  clear,  strong  light  upon  our  English  his- 
tory; and  the  more  that  light  is  diffused,  the  more  apparent 
will  it  be,  that  all  the  abuses  in  tlie  Church  in  that  age 
arose  from  servility  to  royalty  ;.  and  from  the  virtual  siib- 
j,ection  of  the  episcopate  to  that  spirit  of  the  world,- which 
was  afterwards  formally  embodied  and  enthroned,  and 
still  is  so  in  the  Royal  Supremacy;  in  other  words  all 
these  mediaeval  chroniclers  are  witnesses  for  the  Papacy. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

I. — Knights  of  St.  John;  with  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  Siege 
of  Vienna.     London  :.  Burns  and  Lambert. 

The  story  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  in  its  general 
outlines,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  which  possess  an.  interest  almost  independent  of 
country  or  of  creed.  Even  Protestant  histoiians  have 
forgotten  in  the  chivalry  of  the  soldier  the  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  monk  ;  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  have 
had  their  full  share  of  the  glory  of  defending  the  successive 
outp!>sts  of  the  almost  hopeless  cause  of  Christendom 
against  the  fierce  and  fanatic  infidel  invader.  But  there 
are  details  in  the  history  of  this  and  the  other  military 
orders,  to  which  none  but  a  Catholic  writer  can  do  justice,, 
and  which  none  but  a  Catholic  mind  can  fully  understand 
and  appreciate. 

The  beautiful  volume  now  before  us  is  at,  once  a  most 
picturesque  sketch  of  the  romantic  phase  of  the  history 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  a  clear  philosophical  survey 
of  its  bearings  on  the  great  cause  of  civilization  and 
religion,  and  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  beautiful  lesson  of 
peaceful  Christian  virtue  which,  even  amid  the  din  of 
battle  and  the  clash  of  arms,  the  story  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  carries  home  to  every  well-instructed  Catho- 
lic.    There  is  not  one  of  Messrs.  Burns  and  Lambert's 
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popular  histories  foi*  which  we  anticipate  a  popularity  more 
general  aud  lasting,  than  this  most  careful,,  spirited^  and 
thoiGughly  Catholic  narrative. 

II.. — The  Holy  Ladder  of  Perfection,  hy  which  loe  may  ascend  to- 
Heaven.  By  St.  John  Climacus,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
Mount  Sinai.  Translated  by  Father  Robert,  of  Mount  St., 
Bernard's,  Leicestershire.  Riehardson  and  Son,  Loudon,  Dublin^ 
and  Derby. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  when  the  members  of  our 
old  contemplative  orders  place  such  works  as  the  above 
in  a  form  accessible  to  pious  Catholics  generally.  Few- 
occupations  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  old 
orders,  whose  very  names  are  associated  in  our  minds 
with  devout  meditations  and  that  practice  of  perfection 
which  is  its  result.  Moreover  we  believe  that  this  is  not 
tlie  first  time  that  we  have  had  to  thank  good  Father 
Kobert  for  his  literary  services.  Of  the  great  work  of 
which  this  is  a  translation,  we  need  only  remark  that  it  is 
simple  and  eminently  practical,  and  (as  Father  Robert 
justly  observes)  hardly  less  adapted  for  devout  persons  iu 
the  world,  than  for  the  favoured  inmates  of  the  cloister. 
The  translation  appears  to  be  carefully  and  creditably 
executed ;  and  the  little  book  (which  is  nicely  got  up,  and 
has  an  appropriate  frontispiece)  is  dedicated  to  the  transla-! 
tor's  diocesan,  the  reverend  Bishop  of  Nottmgham. 

III. — Antoine  de  Bonneval ;  a  Story  of  the  Fronde.  London  :  Burns, 
and  Lambert. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  great  ability,  although  there  are 
defects  in  its  construction,  which  it  has  in  common  with 
many  others  of  the  class.  The  hero,  Antoine  de  Bonne- 
val,  is  the  heir  of  an  old  French  family  of  country  noblesse, 
he  is  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  lioyal  Guard,  and 
the  story  opens  with  his  departm*e  from  the  feudal  castle 
where  he  has  been  tenderly  and  religiously  trained,  in 
order  to  join  his  regiment,  and  take  a  part  in  the  stirring 
scenes  going  on  in  Paris.  We  have  said  this  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  story,  but  it  is  preceded  by  an  able, 
though  biassed,  account  of  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  and  of 
his  successor,  and  of  the  state  of  parties  and  politics  in 
France  at  that  unhappy  period.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
hero,  though  pleasantly  enough  described,  is  in  fact  but 
the  means  of  bringing  before  the  reader  various  illustra- 
tions of  these  times.     He  is  waylaid  by  robbers,  and  from 
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their  hands  rescued  by  the  great  St.  Viu^jent  de  Paul ;  he 
appears  at  the  court,  and  meets  in  society  Mnie.  de 
Sevigne,  Bassy,  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  and  other  notabiU- 
ties  of  the  period ;  he  assists  at  the  escape  of  the  Queen 
Regent  and  the  young  king  to  St.  Germains ;  is  then  sent 
as  their  emissary  to  Paris,  where,  with  singular  gaucherie 
he  suffers  himself  to  be  instantly  trepanned  into  the  Bas- 
tile,  from  whence  he  is  speedily  delivered,!  in  a  very 
inartistic  manner.  His  spiritual  adventures  are  full  of 
contrasts  equally  violent,  as  he  is  alternately  tempted  by 
the  wickedness  of  Paris,  and  saved  by^  the  interference  of 
the  holy  Vincent,  who  is  continually  introduced  engaged 
upon,  and  influencing  others  to  works  of  charity.  At 
length  the  young  man,  flinging  away  the  relic  that  he 
wore,  seeks  to  know,  and  does  in  fact  behold,  the  scenes  of 
his  past  and  future  life  in  the  den  of  Battista  Somelli,  a 
professor  of  occult  sciences.  St.  Vincent  comes  to  his 
rescue,  and  he  passes  immediately  into  the  Hospice  de  St. 
Lazare,  where,  somewhat  needlessly  we  think,  the  reader 
is  made  to  follow  him  through  the  spiritual  retreat  of  St, 
Isrnatius,  and  to  this  Hospice  the  hero  finally  retires. 
Unable  to  overcome  the  temptations  of  the  world,  he  flies 
from  them  and  becomes  a  monk,  and  renders  the  last 
duties  to  the  erring  associate,  who  had  so  often  led  him 
wrong  in  the  commencement  of  his  career.  We  have  said 
thus  much  of  the  story  to  show  what  rich  materials  it  offers 
to  the  pen  of  a  really  thoughtful  and  able  writer,  and  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  subject.  The  fault  is  that 
too  much  has  been  attempted,  nothing  is  fully  developed 
or  finished ;  we  have  a  succession  of  scenes  ;  some  of  them 
as,  for  instance,  the  evening  reunion  of  great  people,  are 
clever  but  too  laboured ;  others,  again,  have  a  fantastic 
unreal  air,  as,  for  example,  the  necromantic  performances 
of  Somelli ;  the  greater  part  are  spirited  and  well  written. 
Wherever  religion  is  introduced,  the  author's  correctness 
and  feeling  are  admirable.  We  will  conclude  by  extract- 
ing a  little  incident^  which  we  have  selected  chiefly  for  its 
pleasing  character.  Two  splendid,  ponderous  court  car- 
riages have  met  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
of  Paris,  (at  that  day,)  and  their  wheels  are  locked,  and 
their  six  horses  apiece  are  mixed  together  in  confusion, 
more  *^  direly  confounded"  by  the  notions  of  dignity  and 
precedence  of  their  respective  coachmen.  These  carriages 
belong  to  Mme.  Legras  and  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
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at  a  period  preceding  the  conversion  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered her  so  celebrated  and  saintly  a  character.  The  two 
ladies  exert  themselves  to  restore  peace,  and  then  slightly 
renew  a  long  suspended  acquaintance.  The  narrative 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  Long  before  we  have  completed  our  sketch  of  two  characters 
thus  brought  into  strange  juxtaposition,  and  while  they  were  ex- 
changing some  few  words  of  courtesy,  the  lacqueys,  on  their  part, 
with  hearty  good  will,  now  that  peace  was  restored,  had  succeeded 
in  disengaging  the  cumbrous  vehicles,  and  all  was  in  order  for  their 
continuing  their  respective  routes.  At  that  moment  the  low  wailing 
of  an  infant,  awakened  probably  by  the  jolting  and  various  other 
rude  noises  attending  the  accident,  was  heard  from  the  coach  of 
Mrae.    Legras.     There  was   a   movement   of  surprise,  and   some 
curiosity,  among  the  party,  at  a  sound  so  unexpected.     The  lady 
turned,  with  one  of  her  bright  smiles,  and  calmly  said,  in  a  tone  of 
affectionateness  that  thrilled  upon  the  ear,  *  Hush,  little  one  !  is  ifc 
for  thee  to  disturb  with  unseasonable  complaining  a  peace  so  hap- 
pily established  V     Th^n  addressing  Mme.  de  Longueville,  in  atone 
that  reached  her  only,  she  continued,  •  Ah,  chere  Amie,  if  I  may 
still  call  you  so,  the  time  has  been  when  I  could  have  asked  jou 
with  so  much  pleasure  to  come   with  me  and  visit  our  house   of 
foundlings  in  the  Port  Saint  Victor !     It  is  thither  I  am  carrying 
this  poor  little  creature,  whose  first  experience  of  a  miserable  world 
is  to  be  abandoned  by  nature  in  order  to  be  adopted  by  grace.     Let 
me  not  detain  you  any  longer  from  your  airing.     But  may  that  good 
time  come  again.     Yes,  dear  Lord,  may  it  come  soon!'  added  she 
fervently  ;  and,  as  she  raised  her  face  to  heaven,  the  tears  foil  over 
her  worn  cheeks.     'Onward,  sirrah!'  exclaimed  the  Duchesse,  con- 
science-startled, and  venting  the  anger  of  her  self-reproach  upon 
her  luckless  charioteer,  as  she  bowed  her  adieu  to  Alme.  Legras. 
The  coach  swept  majestically   by   at   a  long   trot.      *  Au  revoir, 
brother,'  muttered  the  coachman  of  the  latter  lady,  in  a  subdued 
growl,  which  reached,  however,  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed, 'and  next  time  we  meet  remember  to  keep  thine  own  place,  and 
not  accuse  other  folks  of  getting  out  of  theirs.'     'And  if  I  do  not 
make  my  whip  curl  round  both  thine  ears,  thou  varlet,'  returned  the 
rival  Jehu  in  renewed  ire,  and   shaking  aloft  the  threatened  instru- 
ment,  *  thou  mayest  call  me  the  driver  of  a  market  cart  in  Brit- 
tany !'     So  parted,  with  gestures  and  intonations  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Iliad,  the  incensed  and  reluctant  charioteers,  each  upon  his 
way.     *  Sister  Marie  Pauline,'  said  Mme.  Legras,  turning,  as  her 
carriage  proceeded,  to  the  Soeurgrise,  or  religious  of  the  Order  of 
Charity,  established  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  not  only  in  Paris,   but  in 
many   of  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  who  was  seated  by  her 
side,  with  the  foundling  infant  in  her  arms,  '  Do  you  not  remember 
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those  few  words  of  our  dear  Father  when  he  assembled  ^ladame  of 
Miramiaii  and  some  others  of  us  in  the  church,  to  plead  the  cause 
of  these  deserted  children  ?  You  were  there  I  think  ?  And  I  could 
not  help  half  quoting  them  just  now  to  that  unhappy  lady/ 

"  '  Imperfectly  I  remember  them,  Madame,'  replied  the  staid  and 
humble  religious.  '  Fi  done  I'  returned  the  lady  playfully ;: 
*  such  words  are  not  spoken  every  day,  and  should  be  treasured 
in  our  memories.  I  see  him  now  before  me,'  continued  she  with 
earnestness,  and  clasping  her  hands  together,  *  the  light  streaming 
upon  his  venerable  white  hair,  and  surrounding  his  countenance 
with  a  halo  which  it  needed  not,  for  there  was  a  radiance  on  those 
features  that  seemed  caught  as  a  reflection  from  the  uneartlily 
glory.  At  his  feet  lay  several  of  the  foundlings  who  had  beea 
received  into  the  hospital  ot*  the  Porte  Saint  Laudri  ;  others  were 
in  the  arms  of  the  Sisters  who  surrounded  him.  The  sobs  and 
plaints  of  these  little  unconscious  sufferers  were  already  enough  to 
move  our  hearts  ;  nor  was  it  needful  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
horrors  to  which  they  were  too  often  subjected,  and  which  were 
well  known  to  many  of  us.  I  think,  Sister,  of  these  unoffending. 
ones,  these  frail  tabernacles  of  immortal  spirits,  being  exposed  in 
the  cold,  in  the  night,  on  the  steps  of  street-doors  r  as  an  alterna- 
tive on  the  other  side  of  which  was  murder,  and  murder  without 
baptism  !  Think,  I  tremble  to  repeat  it,  of  tlieir  being  sold  for 
twenty  sous  to  the  first  bidder  ;  sold  to  those  from  whom  they  were 
to  draw,  not  nourishment,  but  contagion  and  death:  sold  even,' — 
she  paused,  and  went  on  with  an  effort, — *  for  inhuman  and  magical 
operations,  or  to  furnish  such  a  sanguinary  bath  as  the  heathen 
emperor  meditated,  a  direful  unholy  cure  for  the  leprosy  where- 
with heaven  had  smitten  him  !'  Tlie  religious  simply  closed  her 
eyes  with  a  thrill,  and  pressed  the  little  one  who  had  been  rescued 
from  such  a  fate,  more  closely  to  her  bosom.  'Then  it  was,'  con- 
tinued Madame  Legras,  '  that  the  apostolic  old  man  rose  up  in  tlie 
midst,  and,  with  a  manner,  simple,  yet  awful  in  its  dignity,  pro- 
nounced the  few  words  from  which  sprang  ta  life  our  house  fur 
foundlings.  '  Look  to  it  ladies,'  cried  he,  '  whether  you  also  in 
turn  will  abandon  these  little  innocents,  whose  mothers  you  have 
become  in  the  order  of  grace,  after  their  abandonment  by  their 
mothers  in  the  order  of  nature.  Cease  for  a  moment  to  be  tlieir 
mothers,  that  you  may  become  their  jutlges,  their  lives  and  their 
deaths  are  now  in  your  hands.  I  am  going  to  take  the  votes.  It 
is  time  to  give  sentence  upon  them  I  Ah  !  who  could  withstand 
such  an  appeal,  uttered  by  one  so  holy,  and  with  the  evident  power 
of  Him  in  whose  name  ho  speaks  every  word  ?'  '  Blessed  are  they, 
Madame,  who  say  and  do  all  things  for  God/  was  the  simple 
aphorism  of  the  Soeur  grise.  'On,  on  !  faster,  faster!'  impatiently 
exclaimed  Madame  do  Longueville,  already  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  Her  coachman  urged  his  horses  into  a  hand-gallop, 
a  cloud  of  dust  reeked  up  from  the  road,  and  vollied  round   the 
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carriage,  fifc  emblem  of  the  trouble  and  confusion  that  reigned  in 
the  breast  of  its  occupant.  *  Faster  !  faster  !'  she  still  murmured  ; 
'  and  jet,  to  what  purpose  V  She  sank  back  again.  *  Who  can 
fly  from  their  own  thought?,  from  their  own  wounds  ?  It  is  here, 
it  is  here  ;"*  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  to  press  them  convulsively 
upon  her  aching  bosom." 

IV. — The  Catholic  Almanack,  and  Guide  to  the  Service  of  the  Cliurch, 
for  the  year  of  Grace  1859.  (Cum  permissu  Card.  Archiep.) 
Richardson  and  Son,  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

The  extended  circulation  of  this  Almanack,  renders  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  published  earlier  than  formerly, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  to  notice  it  at  the  present 
period  of  the  year.  This  publication,  we  observe,  is 
brought  out  each  year  with  increased  care  and  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  its  contents  are 
this  year  particularly  useful  and  interesting.  Besides  the 
calendar,  and  the  usual  ecclesiastical  and  civil  notices,  we 
have  a  page  on  the  Ushaw  College  Jubilee.  There  is  an 
interleaved  and  illustrated  edition  which  may  be  had  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  pence,  and  another  in  the  pocket  book  form, 
which  is  somewhat  higher  in  price.  But  the  penny  edition 
contains  the  same  matter  as  the  others ;  and  when  we  look 
at  the  amount  and  character  of  the  information  which  the 
publication  possesses,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  reputa- 
tion we  are  happy  to  hear  it  has  acquired. 

V. — Merope:  a  Tragedy.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  London:  Long- 
man Brown  and  Co.  1858. 

Upon  this  Tragedy,  the  author  has  bestowed  care, 
thought,  scholarship,  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  result  is  worthy 
of  the  pains.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Arnold  expresses  his 
intense  admiration  of  *' Greek  art,  the  antique,  classical 
beauty.*'  **  So  immortal,  so  indestructible,"  he  says,  *'  is 
the  power  of  true  beauty,  of  consummate  form :  it  may  be 
submerged,  but  the  tradition  of  it  survives;  nations  arise 
which  know  it  not,  which  hardly  believe  in  the  report  of 
it;  but  they,  too,  are  haunted  with  an  indefinable  interest 
in  its  name,  with  an  inexplicable  curiosity  as  to  its 
nature.""'  How  many  fine  intelligences  will  respond  to 
this  sentiment.  Many  also  will  applaud  the  determina- 
tion of  the  author  *'  to  try,  how  much  of  the  cfiectivcness 
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of  the  Greek  poetical  forms,  could  be  retained  in  an 
English  poem  constructed  under  the  conditions  of  those 
forms;  of  those  forms,  too,  in  their  severest  and  most  defi- 
nite expression,  in  their  application  to  dramatic  poetry/' 
Therefore  casting  aside  the  thraldom  of  translation,  and 
conlident  not  only  in  his  own  powers  but  in  the  beauty  of 
the  English  language,  which  is  capable  of  every  kind  of 
expression,  Mr.  Arnold  has  selected  a  Greek  Story,  (one 
which  has  already  been  treated  by  Voltaire,  Maffei,  and 
Alfieri,)  and  taking  a  view  of  his  own  upon  the  subject, 
which  in  his  preface  he  has  ably  explained  and  justified, 
he  has  thrown  his  soul  into  the  working  it  up,  and  has 
produced  a  noble  poem.  Were  we  to  suggest  a  criticism, 
it  would  be  that  the  intellectual  element  predominates  too 
much  over  that  passionate  strain  of  feeling  which  we  look 
for  in  the  modern  drama ;  but  we  prefer  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  the  poem,  and  for  this  purpose  have  extracted  the 
description  given  by  the  exiled  Prince  JEssytus  of  his  own 
supposed  death. 

**  So  he  played  on;  then  ended,  with  a  smile — 

•  This  region  is  not  happy  for  mv  race.' 

We  cheer'd  him;  but  that  moment,  from  the  copse 

The  prickers  shouted  that  the  Stag  -was  gone. 

We  sprang  upon  our  feet,  we  snatch'd  our  spears, 

We  bounded  down  the  swarded  slope,  we  plung'd 

Through  the  dense  ilex-thickets  to  the  dogs. 

Far  in  the  woods  ahead  their  music  rang; 

And  many  times  that  morn  we  cours'd  in  ring 

The  forests  round,  which  belt  Cjllene's  side; 

Till  I,  thrown  out  and  tired,  came  to  a  halt 

On  the  same  spur  where  we  had  sat  at  mora. 

And  resting  there  to  breathe,  I  saw  below 

Rare  struggling  hunters,  foil'd  by  brake  and  crag. 

And  the  prince  single,  pressing  on  the  rear 

Of  that  unflagging  quarry  and  the  hounds. 

Now,  in  the  woods  far  down,  I  saw  them  cross 

An  open  glade;  now  he  was  liigh  aloft 

Ou  some  tall  scar,  fring'd  with  dark  feathery  pines, 

Peering  to  spy  a  goat-track  down  the  cliff, 

Clieering  with  hand,  and  voice,  and  horn  his  dogs. 

At  last  the  cry  drew  to  the  water's  edge — 

And  through  the  brushwood,  to  the  pebbly  strand, 

Broke,  black  with  sweat,  tlie  autler'd  mountain  stag. 

And  took  the  lake:  two  hounds  alone  pursued; 

Then  came  the  prince — he  shouted  and  plung'd  in — 
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There  is  a  cliasm  rifted  in  the  base 

Of  that  uafooted  precipice,  whose  rock 

Walls  ou  one  side  the  deep  Stjraphalian  lake: 

There  the  lake  waters,  which  in  ages  gone 

Wash'd,  as  the  marks  upon  the  hills  still  show, 

All  the  Stymphalian  plain,  are  now  suck'd  down. 

A  headland,  with  one  aged  plane-tree  crown'd, 

Parts  from  the  cave  pierc'd  cliff  the  shelving  bay 

Where  first  the  chase  plunged  in:   the  bay  is  smooth, 

But  round  the  headland's  point  a  current  sets. 

Strong,  black,  tempestuous,  to  the  cavern- mouth. 

Stoutly,  under  the  headland's  lee,  they  swam: 

But  when  they  came  abreast  the  point,  tlio  race 

Caught  them,  as  wind  takes  feathers,  whirled  them  round 

Struggling  in  vain  to  cross  it,  swept  them  on, 

Stag,  dogs,  and  hunter,  to  the  yawning  gulph. 

All  this,  0  King,  not  piecemeal,  as  to  thee 

Now  told,  but  in  one  flashing  instant  pass'd : 

While  from  the  turf  whereon  I  lay  I  sprang. 

And  took  three  strides,  quarry  and  dogs  were  gone; 

A  moment  moj?e — I  saw  the  prince  turn  round 

Once  in  the  black  and  arrowy  race,  and  cast 

One  arm  aloft  for  help  ;  then  swept  beneath 

The  low  brow'd  cavern-arch,  and  disappear. 

And  what  I  could,  I  did — to  call  by  cries 

Some  straggling  hunters  to  my  aid,  to  rouse 

Fishers  who  live  on  the  lake-side,  to  launch 

Boats,  and  approach,  near  as  we  dar'd,  the  chasm. 

But  of  the  prince  nothing  reraain'd,  save  this 

His  boar-spear's  broken  shaft,  back  on  the  lake 

Cast  by  the  rumbling  subterranean  stream; 

And  this,  at  landing  spied  by  us  and  saved. 

His  broad-brimmed  hunter's  hat,  which,  in  the  bay, 

Where  first  the  Stag  took  water,  floated  still. 


VI. — Lectures  and  Essays  on  various  subjects.  By  William  Sidney 
Gibson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Barrister.  London  :  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson's  work  is  too  well 
known,  to  leave  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  recep- 
tion that  will  be  given  by  the  public  to  this  collection  of  his 
essays.  His  **  Antiquities  ''  of  Tynemouth  and  Highgate, 
his  "  Visits"  to  the  Northumbrian  Churches  and  Castles, 
to  Baniburgh,  Naworth  and  Corby  Castles,  Dilston  Hall, 
Hartlepool  and  Durham,  are  as  acceptable  to  the  tourist 
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us  to  the  antiquarian  ;  and  the  learnrng,  research,  good 
taste,  and  pictorial  beauty  of  expression  displayed  in  theni, 
leave  the  author  unequalled  in  this  style  of  writing.  In 
history,  and  in  the  study  of  nature,  Mr.  Gibson  is  equally  at 
home;  while,  upon  the  miscellaneous  subjects  of  which  he 
has  treated,  his  remarks  are  acute  and  valuable,  and  his 
style  elegant.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  a  collection  of 
-twenty-four  different  lectures  and  essays ;  the  former  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  the  latter  have  been 
collected  from  diflferent  periodicals.  The  ''  Londiniana  " 
has  appeared  in  our  own  pages.  These  little  treatises 
vary  in  importance.  Some  may  be  considered  as  ingeni- 
ous trifles,  curiosities  in  literature  or  history,  which  never- 
theless are  well  worth  preserving.  The  "  Lecture  on 
Poetry,^'  and  some  others,  are  beautifully  written,  while 
in  the  proposed  "  Revision  of  the  Liturgy,''  and  other 
€ssays  of  that  class,  the  author  gives  his  own  views  upon 
topics  of  the  day,  and  they  are  always  liberal  and  worthy 
of  attention.  To  Catholics,  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson  is  gene- 
rally disposed  to  do  justice  ;  his  principles  are  high  Church, 
and  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  tl>e  history  and  charac* 
teristics  of  Catholic  times  to  join  in  the  outcry  against 
them.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  not  afraid,  and  he  is  well 
tible  to  speak  fairly  of  them  ;  and  for  this  we  are  the 
more  obliged  to  him,  as  it  appears  that  concerning 
Catholic  ritual  and  devotions,  even  this  gentleman  of  uni- 
vei'sal  reading,  is  content  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and  to 
fiiak-e  blunders  which  the  perusal  of  the  *'  service  of  the 
mass"  in  the  first  Roman  Missal  he  could  have  purchased 
at  a  book-stall  would  have  saved  him  from.  We  allude 
to  the  following  passage.,  **  An  old  Sancte-bell  still  hangs 
in  a  few  of  our  churches,  in  the  bell-cote  above  the  chancel 
arch.  It  received  its  name  from  being  always  rung  at  the 
words  Sancte,  Sancte,,  Sancte  Deus  Sabaoth,  as  the  priest 
'elevated  the  Host,  and  all  who  heard  it  knelt  and  offered  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin." — p.  15G.  This  is  a  combination  of 
truths,  which  leads  to  an  untruth  of  rather  a  grave  cha- 
racter. 

The  bell  certainly  rings  at  the  *^  Sanctus,  Sanctus," 
but  the  elevation  of  the  Host  is  not  then.  When  the  bell 
rings  to  announce  this  supreme  moment  of  the  mass,  no 
words  are  used  except  the  words  of  consecration,  which  we 
need  not  here  quote,  but  which  are  entirely  diff*erent.  No 
Ibrm  of  prayer  is  prescribed  to  the  laity  during  this  solemn 
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action  ;  but,  that  moment,  and  while  that  bell  is  ringing, 
is  probably  the  only  time  of  which  we  might  safely  say  that 
from  all  those  kneeling  mnltitndes  no  prayer  ascended  to 
the  Blessed  Vh*gin,  all  devotion  being  absorbed  in  the 
act  of  adoration.  It  would  be  a  strange  mistake  were  it 
otherwise,  considering  whom  we  believe  to  be  then  offered 
to  our  worship. 

VIL — The  History  of  Herodotus.  Translated  by  G.  Eawlinson,  M.A., 
assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawliason,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  Vols. 
I.  and  11.     London  :  Murray,  1858, 

This  work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  and  in 
our  judgment,  will  form  a  very  important  addition  to  our 
historical  resources.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  a  general  notice  of  the  Work,  so  far  as  it  has 
appeared,  with  a  view,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  of  mak- 
ing its  important  contents  generally  known.  Nor  shall  we 
on  this  occasion  say  more  of  the  translation  than  that  it  is 
very  fluent  and  readable,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  great  im- 
provement on  our  old  acquaintance  Beloe.  But  the  great 
attraction  will  be  found  in  the  notes  and  accompanying 
essays  and  illustrations.  These  volumes  extend  to  the 
three  first  books,  ''  Clio,''  ''  Euterpe,"  and  "  Thalia,'' 
and  embrace  the  subjects  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt, 
and  Persia  ;— subjects  which,  treated  by  such  men  as  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  and  Wilkinson,  must  lead  us  to  expect  a 
mine  of  information  of  surpassing  interest.  And  such  our 
readers  will  find  it.  Not  merely  are  the  facts  which  are  dis- 
closed intrinsically  important,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  any  publication  could  more  fully  illustrate  the  princi- 
ple which  we  have  elsewhere  and  frequently  advocated, 
that  every  real  increase  in  our  knowledge  cannot  fail  to 
illustrate  and  prove  the  truths  of  revelation.  In  the  pre- 
sent work,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  made 
a  matter  of  special  observation,  or  indeed  of  more  than 
passing  comment ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  almost  every  page 
we  find  new  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  narratives 
of  Holy  Writ;  and  we  may  fairly  state  that,  to  the  best  of 
our  observation,  there  is  scarcely  a  topic  of  the  kind  which 
is  touched  upon  without  some  supposed  difficulty  being 
cleared  away  ;  and  in  the  very  few  cases  where  any  diffi- 
culties remiiin,  there  is  abundant  reason  shewn  for  con- 
cluding that  increased  research  will  lead  to  increased 
c>:)iilirmation. 
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Among  topics  of  this  kind,  the  origin  and  spread  of 
language  appear  to  us  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  luminous 
and  satisfactory  manner;  but  so  as  to  renew  our  regret  that 
the  flood  of  light  collected  in  the  present,  and  other  simi- 
lar works,  since  the  pubhcation  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
''Connection  of  Science  and  ReHgion,'*  should  not  be 
introduced,  in  a  new  and  revised  edition,  into  that  admirable 
work; — an  edition  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  most 
earnestly  calling  for. 

Mr.  Kawlinson's  first  volume  contains  three  chapters 
(of  149  pages)  on  the  Life  of  Herodotus,  the  Sources  of 
his  History,  and  his  merits  and  defects  as  an  historian; 
and  notwithstanding  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Grote 
and  Colonel  Mure,  the  reader  will  find  in  these  chapters 
abundant  materials  for  enabling  him  the  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  value  of  the  great  Father  of  History. 

The  text  of  Clio,  and  its  very  numerous  notes  and 
illustrations,  occupy  about  200  pages ;  and  no  less  than 
300  pages  are  taken  up  by  eleven  Essays,  the  titles  of 
which  are,  I.  Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia,  H.  Physi- 
cal and  Political  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  HI.  Median 
Empire,  IV.  Persian  Tribes,  V.  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Persians,  VI.  The  Early  History  of  Babylon,  VII.  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  VIII.  History 
of  the  Later  Babylonians,  IX.  Geography  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Adjacent  Countries,  X.  The  Religion  of  the 
Babylonians,  and  XI.  The  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations 
of  Western  Asia.  Of  these,  numbers  IV.,  VI.,  and  X., 
as  well  as  countless  notes,  bear  the  initials  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  and  are  illustrated  by  numerous  and  well-exe- 
cuted woodcuts,  which  are  full  of  interest.  If  we  were  to 
select  any  of  the  Essays  for  special  observation,  where  all 
are  excellent,  we  should  point  out  VI.,  X.,  and  XL,  as  cal- 
culated to  instruct  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  to 
enlighten  those  who  are  most  practiced  as  students  of 
the  topics  which  they  embrace,  and  as  containing  excel- 
lent summaries  of,  and  exhausting  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  their  various  subjects.  Volume  II.  contains 
the  text  of  the  second  and  third  books,  ('  Euterpe"  and 
*'  Thalia,")  with  a  vast  collection  of  notes,  woodcuts,  and 
illustrations,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  supplied  by  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson.  These  books  embrace  the  subjects 
of  Egyptian  and  Persian  history;  and  to  **  Euterpe"  are 
annexed  eight  chapters,  filling  more  than  100  pages,  all  of 
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which  are  supplied  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  and  embrace  the 
following  questions — whether  the  Egyptians  were  the  most 
ancient  of  mankind — whether  they  discovered  the  solar 
year — whether  they  first  brought  into  use  the  names  of  the 
twelve  gods  which  the  Greeks  adopted  from  therfl — when 
Mceris  was  king — their  two  kinds  of  writing,  sacred  and 
common — their  gymnastics — their  geometry,  and  its  pas- 
sage to  Greece ;  and  an  historical  notice  of  Egypt.  To 
Thalia  are  appended  four  Essays  and  various  notes.  The 
first  Essay,  (on  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania  throughout 
the  East,)  is  supplied  by  Sh'  G.  Wilkinson.  The  other 
three  Essays  relate  to  the  Magian  Revolution  in  Persia, 
and  the  Pseudo  Smerdis,  (who  was  displaced  by  Darius,) 
the  Persian  system  of  Administratiou  and  Government, 
and  the  Topography  of  Babylon.  All  these  Essays  appear 
to  us  to  be  as  valuable  as  they  are  interesting,  and  to  con- 
vey comprehensive  and  intelligible  accounts  of  their  respec- 
tive subjects.  That  on  the  Topography  of  Babylon  contains 
a  lucid  statement  of  the  discoveries  in  1854  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  in  the  ruins  of  Borsippa,  (close  to  Babylon,)  of 
the  Temple  of  **  The  Stages  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  and 
these  are  illustrated  in  page  538  by  a  plan  of  the  restored 
temple.  It  would  appear  that  these  seven  stages  rose  one 
above  the  other,  and  each  stage  was  coloured  so  as  to 
represent  one  of  the  seven  planetary  spheres  with  their 
respective  colours  according  to  the  Magiau  creed.  The 
foundation  stage  was  a  basement  formed  on  an  exact 
square  of  272  feet,  and  was  26  feet  high ;  the  first,  second, 
and  third  stages  being  each  of  that  height.  The  first  was 
coloured  black  in  commemoration  of  the  planet  Saturn. 
The  second  stage  diminished  to  a  square  of  230  feet,  and  was 
orange,  to  represent  the  planet  Jupiter.  The  other  stages 
diminished  as  they  ascended,  the  seventh  being  only  20  teet 
square,  this  and  the  fourth, fifth,  and  sixth  being  each  15  feet 
high.  The  third  stage  is  bright  red  for  Mars;  the  fourth  gold 
for  the  Sun ;  the  fifth  pale  yellow  for  the  planet  Venus  ;  the 
sixth  dark  blue  for  the  planet  Mercury,  and  the  seventh 
silver  for  the  Moon,  the  stages  of  the  sun  and  moon 
having,  as  it  would  appear,  been  covered  respectively  with 
gold  and  silver  plates,  and  the  several  colours  having  been 
worked  in  so  as  to  exhibit  a  marvellous  endurance.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  square  ark  or  tabernacle  ;  and  the 
temple  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid, 
with  a  grand  entrance.     The  interest  of  this  description 
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is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pnblication  of  a  transla- 
tion of"  The  Standard  Inscription"  of  King  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  in  which  he  records  the  fact  of  his  restoration  of 
this  stupendous  monument,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
and  in  (iecay  by  his  father.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
record  without  very  lively  emotions  ;  and  the  great  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem  ends  his  inscription  with  the  following 
prayer :  **  May  it  last  through  the  seven  ages:  may  the 
stability  of  my  throne,  and  the  antiquity  of  my  empire, 
secure  against  strangers,  and  triumphant  over  many  foes, 
•continue  to  the  end  of  time."  Vain  prayer  !  At  p.  587 
will  be  found  a  note  "  on  the  Babylonian  Researches  of 
M.  Ophert,"  from  whence  we  learn  the  existence  of  three 
livraisons  of  plates,  which  belong  to  the  magnificent  work 
which  will  shortly  be  published  by  that  gentleman,  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  expedition  into  Mesopotamia;  it 
may  well  be  conjectured  that  these  researches  will  throw 
great  light  upon  the  question  of  the  real  position  of  Baby- 
lon ;  but  as  no  part  of  the  letterpress  has  appeared,  all  that 
is  known  of  the  results  is  what  can  be  inferred  from  the 
plates  themselves ;  and  we  regret  to  collect  that  they 
appear  to  assign  positions  to  some  of  the  localities  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
bricks  themselves.  We  look  forward  with  no  small  inte- 
rest for  the  publication  of  M.  Ophert's  work.  In  addition 
to  the  '*  Standard  Inscription"  of  Nebuchodonosor,  (note 
A.  p.  585,  vol.  ii.)  there  is  (at  p.  591,  note  0,)  a  transcript 
of  the  Persian  part  of  the  '*  Behistan  Inscription"  of 
Darius,  as  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Ravvlinson,  Roman  letters 
being  substituted  for  the  original  cuneiform,  and  a  transla- 
tion by  that  gentleman.  This  inscription  is  trilingual, 
Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Scythic  or  Tartar.  The  writing 
is  about  300  feet  from  the  base  of  a  precipitous  rock  of 
1700  feet  high,  part  of  the  Chain  of  Zagros,  and  on  the 
main  road  from  Babylon  to  Southern  Ecbatana,  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of 
ancient  Persia:  and  Sir  H.  Ravvlinson  collects  from  the 
monument  itself  that  it  was  executed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Darius,  (B.C.  516);  and  it  possesses  a  strange  sort  of 
attraction  for  the  student  of  authentic  history.  The 
transcript  and  translation  occupy  no  less  than  twenty-five 
pages,  and  throw  a  very  clear  light  on  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  great  Darius. 
.    In  putting  forward  so  meagre  an  outline  of  the  contents 
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of  this  remarkable  publication,  we  trust  that  the  author 
will  give  us  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  make  its 
merits  widely  known,  even  though  we  can  do  so  only  by 
an  all  but  bare  announcement  of  its  general  character 
and  contents,  reserving  our  criticism  and  general  notice 
of  it  until  the  publication  of  the  two  concluding  volumes. 

y III. —Pictures  of  the  Heavens,  by  the  author  of  **  A  Present  for 
Young  Churchmen,  "My  Godmother's  Letter,"  &c.  London: 
J.  and  C.  Mozley,  1857. 

This  little  work  has  very  recently  fallen  under  our 
notice,  and  we  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  its 
perusal.  The  constellations  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
occupy  forty- six  pages,  and  are  illustrated  by  nineteen 
diagrams,  and  by  a  very  comprehensive  and  intelligible 
text  in  a  very  simple  and  popular  form.  The  remainder 
(about  100  pages)  contains  an  account  of  the  solar  system, 
and  some  dozen  of  HUistrations.  The  work  makes  no  pre- 
tensions, but  it  offers,  at  a  very  small  cost,  an  immense 
mass  of  most  useful  and  accurate  information,  with  admir- 
able diagrams  and  illustrations,  on  a  subject  on  which  no 
one  can  feel  indifferent;  and  those  who  desire  to  know 
only  some  little  of  the  first  principles  and  outlines  of  what 
they  cannot  fail  to  see  and  admire,  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  amusement  by  means  of  a 
very  small  amount  of  trouble  and  study,  and  that  in  the 
pleasantest  form,  while  at  the  same  time  no.  one  who  is 
not  a  professed  astronomer  can  fail  to  profit  by  its  perusal. 

IX. — Historical   Ballads^     and   other    Verses.      London;     Donovan, 

1858. 

We  wish  sincerely  to  recommend  this  little  work,  for  the 
author,  who  is  new  to  us,  has  evidently  much  poetic  talent, 
and  we  like  the  direction  it  has  taken.  The  subjects  of 
the  *'  Ballads''  are  all  drawn  from  English  history,  and 
have  been  selected  with  as  much  boldness  as  good  judg- 
ment. Many  of  them  have  a  graphic  simplicity  and  power 
which  remind  us  of  Southey,  and  the  versification  is  always 
musical  and  easy,  although  occasionally  careless.  The 
other  little  poems  are  chiefly  upon  sacred  subjects,  and 
rather  more  unequal.  We  have  selected  one  called  the 
Convert,  from  which  we  will  give  an  extract,  that  our 
readers  may  form  their  own  judgment. 
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THE  CONVERT. 

A  praise  and  glory  on  the  earth 

Ah,  lioly  Rome  art  thou  I 
I  gazed  on  thee  with  wond'riug  awe 

When  I  loved  thee  not,  as  now. 

Thou  seemed'st  some  vast  and  shadowy  form 

To  wond'ring  childhood's  eyes; 
Where,  'neath  vague  fear,  and  mystery  dim, 

A  hidden  horror  lies. 

Nearer  I  gazed,  and  glimpses  came. 

As  lightning  flashes  bright ; 
Awe-struck  and  dazzled,  shrank  I  back 

As  from  unearthly  might. 

My  charmed  eye  still  there  was  fixed — 

Was  it  a  softening  gleam, 
As  wlien  from  dark  and  lurid  cloud 

Flashes  the  sunbright  beam  ? 

Was  it  a  smile,  that  beam  so  soft,    ^ 

That  met  my  raptured  gaze  ? 
Still  milder,  softer,  grew  the  light, 

Still  brighter  beam'd  the  rays. 

With  timid  eye,  I  upward  glanced, 

Towards  that  crowned  brow; 
Some  queen  all  bright  and  glorious  seemed, 

The  form  majestic,  now. 

And  still,  as  longer  dwelt  my  gaze, 

So  vanished  fear  and  dread  ; 
And  noAv,  with  firm,  but  gentle,  might. 

My  step  she  onward  led. 


"  Oh,  Queen,  my  heart  within  me  faints, 

"Such  glory  to  behold ; 
I  tread  a  dim  and  earthly  path, 

Oh  !  loose  thy  awful  hold.'* 

But  still  the  gentle  grasp  was  firm, 
Once  more  I  upward  glanced  ; 

And  softly  smiled  the  dazzling  eyes, 
Slowly  the  step  advanced. 
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Tlie  golden  portal  open  flies, 

Within  the  hall  1  stand  ; 
That  awful  queen  with  gentle  brow, 

Still  kept  on  rue  her  hand. 

*  *  *  * 

We  have  selected  this  passage  chiefly  because  we  think 
many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  the  state  of  mind 
described  in  the  verses,  and  admire  with  us  the  grace 
with  which  it  is  illustrated. 

X. — Going  Abroad ^  or  Glimpses  of  Art  and  Character,  in  France  and 
Italy,  ^j  Nona  Bellairs.  Skeet,  London,  King  William  Street, 
Charing  Cross. 

This  volume  forms  no  exception  to  that  melancholy  tone 
of  mind  in  which  our  Protestant  countrymen  and  women 
generally  visit  the  continent.  Whenever  we  meet,  as  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  this  work,  with  the  assertion  that 
the  **  Catholic  Church''  is  '*  truly  depicted,"  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  what  we  ^have  to  expect, — not  a  young  lady 
who  goes  "  abroad,"  with  high  spirits  and  plenty  of  senti- 
ment, but  one  who  is  armed  with  a  *'  Mission"  to  reveal 
to  her.  benighted  countrymen  the  horrors  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  volume  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  unity  of  Protestantism ;  for  there 
is  one  subject  upon  which  all  shades  of  opinion  are  agreed, 
i,  e.,  abuse  of  the  Catholic  Church,  some  more,  some  less, 
some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  but  all  true  to  the 
same  instinct.  The  fair  authoress  of  **  Going  Abroad," 
is  evidently  a  member  of  the  (so  called)  Anglo-Catholic 
school  in  the  Establishment.  Nevertheless,  some  of  her 
remarks  would  not  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  Record ; 
so  strangely  is  her  admiration  of  Gregorian  chanting,  of 
*' noble  arches  in  the  folding  light,"  of  "  silver  crosses 
borne  to  the  house  of  the  dead,"  of  the  ''  pretty  litany  of 
Loretto,"  mixed  up  with  the  usual  assertions  that  we 
pay  divine  worship  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  get  folks  in 
and  out  of  purgatory,  pretty  much  at  the  priest's  will,  and 
as  it  suits  the  pocket.  Somewhat  less  coarsely  than  the 
Puritans,  but  no  less  virulently  the  High- Church  lady 
repeats,  unflinchingly,  the  oft  refuted  calumnies  against 
the  true  Church  of  Christ.  In  those  less  acquainted  with 
this  style  of  literature,  it  might  excite  some  surprise,  how 
freely,  not  to  say  flippantly,  opinions  are  given,  deductions 
drawn,  conclusions  arrived  at  upon  a  subject,  which  would 
certainly  seem  to  demand  study  and  attention.     The  faith 
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that  was  the  support  of  our  fathers  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  which  is  now  the  heritage  of  such  countless  multi- 
tudes, has  claims  at  least  to  be  examined  into  with  respect 
and  care. 

Would  that  ladies  "going  abroad,"  would  take  with 
them^,  at  least  a  penny  catechism,  which  would  be  as  use- 
ful to  them  in  its  way,  as  the  inseparable  **  Murray." 

Miss  Bellairs's  Tour  occupied  six  months ; — a  winter 
spent  at  Florence  and  Nice,  a  visit  to  Milan,  Avignon^ 
and  a  few  other  spots  of  interest.  The  society  in  which 
she  moved,  was  chiefly  American.  She  regrets  her 
inability  to  describe  Italian  home  life,  for  she  says,  **  I 
wish  I  had  been  able  to  speak  of  Italian  home  life  fram 
my  own  experience ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  English  t) 
get  into  Italian  society,  and  the  generality  of  English, 
society  abroad  is  the  very  worst;  people  are  counte- 
nanced and  tolerated  who  cannot  live  in  Englarid,  and 
the  Italians,  judging  of  the  nation  by  individuals,  learn 
to  distrust  you  ;.  for  whatever  their  inward  lives  may  be, 
the  Italians  seldom,  if  ever  in  outward  display,  offend  you. 
by  auy  breach  of  the  rules  of  society.*^'  With  strange 
inconsistency  then,  do  we  fiud  her  closing  her  volume 
with  earnest  appeals  to  all  whose  thoughts  turn  towards 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  do  first  what  she  has  done,  to 
**  go  abroad,"  and  to  search  into  the  inner  life  of  Italian, 
families,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood  in  their  homes,  and  the  hold  which  their 
faith  has  upon  the  people.  She  is  certain  that  the  hor- 
rors of  the  confessional  and  of  infidelity  among  profess- 
ing Catholics,  will  not  only  convince  such  an  enquirer  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  the  true  Church,  but  even  make 
him  doubt  whether  she  is  not  altogether  an  apostate.. 
Can  such  statements  be  worth  anything  to  truth-loving 
Protestants  when,  by  the  authoress's  own  confession,  they 
can  but  be  gathered  from  hearsay  ?  Would  any  one  accept 
the  verdict  of  a  foreigner  who  should  spend  a  season  in 
our  land,  and  acknowledging  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
our  social  life,  give  his  view  of  the  surface  of  society  as 
an  estimate  of  what  lay  beneath  ?  But  foreigners  never 
put  our  patience  to  such  a  test.  It  is  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  British  subjects. 

Erratum— page  103,  line  9,  for  "  born"  read  "born  dead." 
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AiiT.  I. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  deficiency  of  means  of  Spiritual  Instruc- 
tion and  Places  of  Divine  Worship  in  the  Metropolis^  and  in  other 
^yopulous  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  especially  in  the  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  districts  ;  and  to  consider  the  fittest  means  of 
meeting  the  difficidties  of  the  case,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  House. 
Together  with  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Committee,  minutes  of 
evidence,  and  appenciix.  Ordered  bj  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  5  July,  1858. 

^P HE  readers  of  newspapers  are  well  accustomed  to  the 
jL  expression  Spiritual  Destitution.  We  have  all 
heard  thousands  of  times  of  spiritual  destitution  in 
Bethnal  Green — spiritual  destitution  in  Spital  Fields, — 
in  the  manufacturing  districts— in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 
What  is  this  spiritual  destitution  which  seems  to  pervade 
the  Protestant  Church  in  England,  aud  which  brings  to 
its  ministers  such  splendid  lists  of  subscriptions?  It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question  in  the 
appeals  to  which  we  refer.  Spiritual  destitution  is  a  matter 
of  statistics  and  square  measure.  A  pathetic  and  urgent 
circular  or  advertisement,  or  both,  is  put  forth,  shewing, 
that  in  a  given  district,  there  are  20,000  persons,  and  that 
allowing  so  many  inches  to  each  individual,  there  is  room 
in  the  church  and  chapels  of  ease  of  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment, for  only  10,000.  That  is  "spiritual  destitu- 
tion." It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  10,000  who  have 
not  church-room,  are  crying  outside  for  admittance,  and 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  that  axiom  in  science  that  two 
bodies  cannot  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same  space. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  dying  of  spiiitual  starvation,  and 
VOL.  XLV.-No.  xc.  •  1  _ 
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imploring  their  countrymen,  "blessed  with  wealth/'  to 
provide  for  them  the  inestimable  advantage  of  hearing  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  read,  as  required  by  act  of 
parliament,  by  a  parson  and  clerk.  Such  an  appeal 
seldom  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  A  committee 
is  formed,  accounts  opened  at  bankers,  perhaps  a  dinner, 
a  bazaar,  or  a  ball,  is  got  up,— a  goodly  list  of  Lords  and 
Ladies,  and  wealthy  and  benevolent  persons  stimidate  the 
public  to  generosity  by  their  munificence.  New  churches 
are  built  and  new  parsons  are  appointed.  The  subscribers 
and  patrons  of  the  undertaking  are  satisfied.  But  what  is 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter?  Li  reality,  the  want  of 
Church-room  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  the 
difficulty  lies  much  deeper.  A  very  sensible  letter  written 
to  the  **  Times"  by  a  London  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, points  this  out.  He  says  that  the  working 
classes  and  the  poor,  and  many  others,  do  not  wish  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  they  would 
not  go  even  if  there  were  ample  room  for  them.  He  says 
that  the  services  neither  attract  nor  suit  the  people.  Their 
length,  sameness,  monotony  and  formality,  repel  the 
people.  Moreover  the  poor  are  ashamed  to  go  among  a 
respectable  congregation  in  their  poor  dress,  and  there  is 
no  attraction  to  counteract  this  feeling.  In  fact,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  is  a  schedule  to  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  no  minister  can  use  any  service  not  contained  therein, 
nor  alter  nor  transpose  anything  therein  without  violating 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  same  service  must  be  read  in 
the  wild  parts  of  Wales,  or  among  the  miners  and  factory 
people,  which  is  used  in  the  Queen's  Chapel  Royal  at  St. 
James's.  And  after  all,  it  consists  of  a  meagre  collection 
of  extracts,  more  or  less  gathered  from  the  Catholic 
Missal  and  Breviary,  though  we  do  not  deny  considerable 
literary  merit  to  some  of  the  translations.  Nothing/ 
relieves  the  monotony  of  this  form  of  worship,  which  con- 
sists in  hearing  a  book  read  to  the  people  by  the  minister 
and  clerk,  and  following  what  they  read  in  another  copy 
of  the  same  book.  And  accordingly  the  ministers  them- 
selves call  it  commonly  reading  prayers  or  doing  duty. 
And  we  believe  a  great  number  of  them  feel  the  irksome- 
ness  of  the  reading  as  much  as  the  congregation  do.  Can 
jt  then  be  wondered  that  the  people,  especially  the  work- 
ing classes  and  the  poor,  are  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
Establishment  Churches  except  to  hear  a  sermon  when 
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preachea  by  a  minister  who  is  aLle  to  interest  tliem  or 
arrest  their  attention  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  they  are 
niiwillini?  to  <?o  to  hear  a  book  read  which  they  can  as  well 
read  at  home?  This  affords  an  ilhistration  oF  the  working 
of  an  Act  of  Parhament  Chnrch,  a  chnrch  which  is  a 
pohtical  and  hnman,  and  not  a  divine  institntion.  It  has 
not  that  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind, 
that  vast  prolitic  power  and  universal  sufficiency,  nay, 
affluence  of  spiritual  means  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  alone  possesses.  These  are  some  of  the  real 
causes  of  that  which  assumes  the  form  called  spiritual  des- 
titution. It  is,  in  reality,  the  break  down  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  proof  of  its  insufficiency  to  fill  the  place 
of  a  national  church.  And  the  remedies  prescribed  by  all 
the  great  Anglican  authorities,  are  money,  and  bricks, 
and  mortar — more  ministers  and  more  churches — an  ex- 
tension of  the  Anglican  system  in  all  its  impotence. 

Last  Session  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  **  to  inquire^into  the  deficiency  of  means  of  spiri- 
tual instruction  and  i^laces  of  divine  worship  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  other  populous  districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  especially  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  to  consider  the  fittest  means  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.''  The  Committee  included  eight 
spiritual  lords  of  parliament,  namely,  the  Lords  of  Can- 
terbury, York,  London,  Winchester,  Exeter,  St.  David's, 
Oxford,  and  Ripon ;  and  in  it  the  *^  evangelical"  school 
was  represented  by  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Chichester,  and 
Ebury,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Their  labours  are 
published  in  a  heavy  Blue  Book  of  (3^65  pages. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  commences  with  a  statis- 
tical statement,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  church  room 
and  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  in  London,  and  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears  that  in  St.  Mary's,  White- 
chapel,  the  population  is  10,000,  and  there  is  church  room 
for  only  1,040,  and  there  is  one  clergyman.  In  the  parish  of 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  there  are  11,000,  who  are  stated 
to  have  no  *'  accommodation  in  any  place  of  worship."  The 
population  is  stated  to  be  35,000,  with  one  church  holding 
1,300,  and  the  rest  licensed  chapels.  The  Committee 
assumes  that  the  11,000  go  to  *'  no  place  of  worship," 
because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  Protestant 
church  and  chapels  ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
they  never  heard  of  St.  George's  Cathedral.    In  Lambeth, 
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the  very  seat  of  the  Protestant  Primate,  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000,  in  14  districts.  In  the  rector's  own  dis- 
trict there  is  a  population  of  27,000,  with  church  room  for 
1,460,  of  which  800  sittings  only  are  free.  And  to  accom- 
modate 58  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Lanibeth  would 
require  additional  church  room  for  45,991.  Thus  we  find 
the  Anglican  Church  neglecting  to  provide  the  means  of 
joining  in  its  services  for  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
people  who  live  as  it  were  under  the  wings  of  the  Primate. 
And  yet  the  income  of  the  late  Anglican  primate.  Dr. 
Howley,  and  his  predecessors,  was  not  less  than  £27,000  a 
year,  and  he  left  (following  the  example  of  Dr.  Manners 
Sutton,)  £120,000  to  his  family,  and  the  reduced  income 
of  the  present  primate.  Dr.  Sumner,  is  £15,000.  We 
come  now  to  the  wealthy  parts  of  London.  In  St.  James's 
parish  there  are  27,000  persons,  with  church  room  for 
4,140.  In  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  the  population 
attached  to  the  parish  church  is  18,000,  increased  during 
the  season  to  25,000.  For  these  there  is  church  room  for 
only  1200,  including  children.  The  important  parish  of 
St.  Clement's  is,  however,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  Anglicanism.  The  population  is  17,000,  with 
one  Anglican  church,  capable  of  holding  only  1,700,  in- 
eluding  children.  Of  these  sittings^  only.  250  are  free. 
What  is  the  state  of  this  parish,  within  a  mile  of  London 
House,  the  residence  of  the  AngUcan  prelate  ?  The  Com- 
mittee thus  describe  it : 

"The  rector,  with  two  curates,  has  the  care  of  17,000  souls  in 
his  parish,  in  which  there  is,  as  he  states,  'a  frightful  amount  of 
infidelity  ;  this  is  the  crying  evil  thej  have  to  contend  with;  infi- 
delity in  all  its  sliapes,  extending  not  only  to  the  denying  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,'  but  even  to  the  grossest  and  darkest  heathen- 
ism ;  'in  fact  they  have  not  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
Being  the  centre  of  London,'  he  continues,  'it  seems  to  be  the  focus 
into  which  evil  contracts  itself;  and  then  it  is  continually  multi- 
plying itself  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  then  it  discharges  itself 
again  into  the  outskirts  of  London.'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
examination,  this  witness  stated,  that  the  large  amount  of  infidelity 
in  his  district  extends  actually  among  the  better  classes.  Some  of 
the  very  worst  streets  in  Loudon  are  in  his  parish.  Irreligion,  in 
short,  and  vice,  are  so  rampant  in  it,  that  the  rector,  without  ade- 
quate accommodation  in  his  church,  and  without  suflficient  aid  from 
curates,  states  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  cope  with  the 
immense  amount  of  spiritual  destitution  around  him,  emphatically 
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closing  his  testimony  with  these  words,  '  I  do  not  know  what  to  do; 
it  is  a  most  painful  position  to  be  in.'  " 

Such  is  the  suinmary  of  the  opinion  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Rev.  S.  0.  Mason,  Rector  of  St.  Clement's 
Danes.  The  following  passages  of  his  evidence  will  give 
a  further  insight  into  the  subject. 

**Dake  of  Somerset.  You  said  that  of  the  population  of  17,000, 
10,000  were  very  poor  ? — Ans.  Yes. — Duke.  When  you  spoke  of 
the  large  amount  of  infidelity  in  your  district,  did  that  apply  to  tlie 
7000  wlio  are  better  off,  and  able  to  pay  rates,  or  to  the  others  ? — 
Ans.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  extends  actually  among  the  better 
classes,  and  that  there  are  infi.dels  and  socinians  who  keep  some  of 
the  shop3  along  tho  Strand. — Chairman.  Dj  they  not  come  to 
church  at  all  ?— Ans.  No." 

The  rector  was  then  questioned  as  to  the  remedy  for 
this  condition  of  things,  and  he  declared  the  parish  to  be 
in  a  state  of '*  spiritual  destitution;"  and  asserted  that 
the  remedy  required  Was — another  church  and  more  curates. 
The  prescription  has  no  doubt  the  advantage  of  simplicity, 
but  is  it  adequate  to  cope  with  the  disease?  Do  not  the 
symptoms  described  show  that  it  is  far  more  deep-seated 
and  more  organic  than  the  rector  and  committee  suspect, 
or  choose  to  suspect?  Within  the  distance  of  from  one  to 
two  miles  from  the  church  of  St.  Clement's,  there  are 
churches  all  but  empty.  If  there  were  any  real  vital  power 
in  Anglicanism,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  the  true  Cliurch, 
it  would  have  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the  people  to  make 
tliem  go  to  those  churches.  If  the  church  of  St.  Clement's 
Danes  were  a  Catholic  parish  church,  there  would  be  five 
or  six  masses  said  there  every  day,  besides  a  variety  of 
devotions  adapted  to  every  grade  and  class  of  the  people. 
The  church  would  not  be  as  it  is  now,  shut  up  within  its 
grim  iron  rails  and  spikes,  except  at  the  stated  and  few 
hours  when  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  is  read  by  a  min- 
ister. No  !  it  would  be  perpetually  open,  and  never  with- 
out worshippers  kneeling  at  its  altars,  especially  there 
where  the  light  of  a  lamp  burning  day  and  night  points 
out  the  Divine  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, concealed  within  the  Tabernacle.  There  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted  would  go  for  peace  and  consolation,  and 
in  tlie  same  church  the  sinner  would  find  the  tribunal  of 
peuance,  the  confessional  open  to  judge,  to  a<lvise,  and  to 
absolve  the  truly  penitent.      There   every  day  the  Holy 
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Communion  wonkl  be  administered  to  the  people  at  each 
mass.  Attnched  to  the  church  would  be  confraternities 
and  sodalities,  embracing  rich  and  poor,  and  calculated 
to  propagate  and  increase  devotion  and  charity. 
-*  The  size  of  the  church  would  suffice  for  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons;  for  on  Sundays,  and  other  days  of  obH- 
gation,  four  or  five  or  six^  different  congregations  would 
bear  mass  successively,  as  is  practised  in  all  our  churches 
and  chapels.  And  no  doubt  those  who  could  not  find  room 
in  the  parish  church  would  go  to  a  distance  ;  but  the  zeal 
of  the  people  would  soon  provide  other  i^laces  of  worship  in 
the  parish.  And  how  can  we  doubt  this  when  we  know 
the  wonders  that  have  been  done  here  and  in  Ireland  by 
the  pence  of  the  Catholic  poor  !  And  a  new  Catholic 
Church  erected  in  a  parish  is  not  like  a  Protestant  church, 
a  place  where  on  one  day  in  the  week  sermons  are  preached, 
and  a  certain  form  of  prayer  is  read  to  the  people.  A 
Catholic  Church  is  a  living  reality.  It  is  a  sun  from 
whence  radiates  an  influence  operating  on  the  dally  life  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  home  to  the  people,  especially  the  poor. 
It  is  a  diiily  and  hourly  refuge  and  consolation  to  the 
aifilcted.  It  is  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  where  the 
Divine  Presence  resides  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist.  This  supernatural  part  of  Catholic  worship  is  the 
real  secret  which  Protestants  cannot  understand,  and  which 
constitutes  the  grand  difference  between  their  system  and 
ours.  Its  absence  makes  their  most  beautiful  churches, 
nay,  even  our  venerable  and  majestic  cathedrals,  resemble 
bodies  splendid  indeed,  and  glorious,  but  without  a  soul,  and 
deprived  of  the  vital  spark  which  gives  life  and  majesty  to 
material  forms.  The  absence  of  the  supernatural  element 
is  the  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  establishing  in  Protes- 
tantism such  wonders  of  charity  as  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  of  Charity,  and  the 
many  other  regular  orders,  who  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  service  of  God.  These  things  can  only  exist  in  the 
true  Church.  Human  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and 
human  wisdom  and  legislation,  cannot  do  these  things, 
which  God  has  reserved  to  Himself.  And  without  that 
supernatural  power,  which  exists  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  new  buildings  which  the  Hector  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes  relies  on,  are  mere  brick  and  mortar, 
and  a  mere  multiplication  of  means  in  themselves,  and 
radically  impotent.    But  this  is  a  truth  which  Protestants 
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seem  unable  to  perceive  or  to  comprehend.  They  always 
look  to  somothhig  physical  and  material  as  a  remedy  for 
spiritual  evils,  and  multiply  the  same  idea  because  their 
system  can  only  repeat  itself.  This  is  remarkably  illus- 
trated by  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in  a  northern 
newspaper.  The  writer,  with  considerable  feeling  and 
ability,  lamented  the  condition  of  York  Minster.  He 
described  the  sad  degradation  of  that  sacred  building.  In 
language  which  might  have  come  from  a  Catholic  heart, 
he  denounced  the  way  in  which  the  divine  service  was 
confined  to  the  choir,  while  the  rest  of  that  stupendous 
building  was  handed  over  to  mercenary  vergers,  as  a  show- 
place  for  sight-seers,  and  treated  with  no  more  reverence 
than  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  He 
bitterly  complained  that  the  greatest  part  of  one  of  the 
noblest  temples  ever  erected  to  the  glory  and  service  of 
God,  was  turned  into  an  exhibition  for  the  collection  of 
sixpences.  And  he  called  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
rescue  that  august  edifice,  committed  to  their  care,  from 
such  sacrilege,  and  restore  it  to  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  that  it  might  again  become  a  blessing  to  the 
people.  Bnt  we  now  come  to  a  striking  instance  of  the 
**  art  of  sinking,'^ — a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
What  does  he  recommend  as  a  remedy  for  the  sacrilege 
and  scandal  of  which  he  complains?  Our  Catholic  readers 
will  scarcely  guess.  He  recommends — a  parson  with 
strong  lungs  !  He  says  that  surely  among  the  stafi^  of  the 
cathedral  there  must  be  a  clergyman  with  lungs  strong 
enough  to  make  himself  heard  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral, 
and  holding  doctrines  neither  high  nor  low,  but  truly 
Protestant  and  practical,  and  that  this  strong  man  should 
be  employed  to  preach  in  the  body  of  the  church.  Here 
we  see  the  poverty  of  Protestantism.  It  can  only  repeat 
and  multiply  material  physical  phenomena.  It  can  only 
increase  brick  and  mortar  and  stones,  and  multiply  parsons 
with  more  or  less  power  of  lungs.  It  can  command  almost 
infinite  pecuniary  means.  It  has  only  to  hold  out  its  hand 
for  money.  And  yet  the  result  is  miserably  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  pecuniary  means  and  the  social  power 
employed,  because  nothing  is  obtained  except  the  multi- 
plication of  material  machinery,  in  itself  powerless  to 
produce  a  spiritual  effect  and  spiritual  fruit. 

This  sterility  of  Protestantism  is  indeed  most  strikingly 
exemplified  by  the  groat  English   cathedrals.      Go   into 
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Westminster  Abbey.  You  will  find  the  choir  locked  up 
except  at  ten  o'clock  and  at  three,  when  the  service  is 
performed.  While  yon  look  over  the  rails  at  the  place 
where  the  altar  once  stood,  a  verger  calls  out,  *'  A  party 
is  going  round  to  view  the  chapels,"  and  by  paying  six- 
pence to  the  showman  you  may  accompany  him,  and  hear 
him  repeat  his  lesson  by  rote  in  a  sort  of  sing-song  mono- 
tonous drawl,  while  he  points  out  the  monuments  which 
grace  or  disgrace  the  building,  and  requests  ladles  and 
gentlemen  to  *'  move  on."  A  Catholic  naturally  asks 
himself  what  business  has  Protestantism  in  this  place  ? 
One  is  reminded  of  a  savage  who  having  got  hold  of  a 
valuable  book,  bores  a  hole  through  it  and  hangs  it  round 
his  neck,  because  he  cannot  read  it.  Protestantism  in 
that  cathedral  is  like  a  dwarf  in  the  armour  of  a  giant.  Its 
real  place  is  a  semicircular  room,  with  a  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  so  placed  that  all  may  hear  the  sermon  or  the  service 
read  by  the  minister  and  clerk.  Why  do  not  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  hand  over  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  which  knows  how  to  use  it  ?  If  it  belonged  to 
the  Catholic  Church  it  would  be  full  of  spiritual  life  for 
thousands  of  souls.  Every  nook  and  corner  would  be 
devoted  to  some  purpose  for  the  service  of  God.  Every 
chapel  would  be  a  church,  with  its  altar  and  its  successive 
congregations  each  day.  Each  chapel  would  have  its  own 
devotions  and  peculiar  uses.  The  nave  would  be  used  for 
processions  and  sermons,  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
The  choir  would  be  always  open  to  the  people  to  approach 
the  high  altar.  And  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  would  illuminate  the  whole  building  with  a 
pervading  and  sacred  influence.  Instead  of  **  morning  and 
evening  service"  there  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  masses 
every  day,  besides  the  choral  service  of  the  chapter,  and 
many  daily  devotions  for  the  people  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  if  Westminster 
Abbey  were  a  Catholic  Cathedral,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  *'  spiritual  destitution"  within  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Some  of  our  readers  may  remind  ns  of  the  *'  special 
services"  for  the  working  classes,  in  the  nave  of  the  Abbey 
and  of  St.  Paul's.  The  Anglican  clergy  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  our  cathedrals  for  three  centuries,  and  now  they 
seem  proud  of  haying  found  out  a  use  for  one  part  of  them, 
which  they  had  hitherto  neglected.  **  Special  services"  and 
sermons  on  Sundays  in  the  nave  of  the  two  London  cathe- 
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drals  were  trumpeted  forth  as  a  great  invention  and  a  proof 
of  the  vitality  of  Anglicanism.  But  the  working  classes, 
for  whom  these  services  were  intended,  did  not  go  ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  London  season 
ended,  and  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  time  came 
for  London  society  and  the  higher  classes  to  go  out  of 
town,  the  special  services  for  working  men  were  entirely 
dropped.  Since  then  not  a  prayer  has  been  said  in  the 
two  cathedrals  except  at  the  appointed  hours  and  in  the 
choir.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  feature  of  Protestantism 
that  it  cannot  pray  in  a  church  without  a  minister  to  '*  read 
prayers  ;"  any  one  found  kneeling  in  a  Protestant  church 
except  during  the  service,  would  be  considered  eccentric, 
if  not  insane.  We  remember  a  case  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, of  a  man  who  was  discovered  by  the  beadle  praying 
in  a  London  parish  church,  which  had  been  accidentally 
left  open.  The  man  had  committed  the  further  offence  of 
placing  some  flowers  on  the  communion  table,  and  he  was 
brought  before  an  aklerman.  He  pleaded  that  whenever 
he  saw  a  church  open  he  felt  a  desire  to  go  in  and  say  his 
prayers.  But  the  alderman  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 
lie  pointed  out  to  the  defendant  that  he  had  no  right  to 
go  in  and  pray  except  at  the  hours  of  public  worship,  and 
added  that,  the  poor  man  must  evidently  be  insane,  and 
that  unless  he  restrained  himself,  he  might  commit  mur- 
der, and  come  to  the  gallows.  The  alderman,  though  his 
view  of  the  case  was  somewhat  exaggerated,  was  right  on 
Protestant  grounds.  One  remarkable  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  Catholic  from  a  Protestant  church  is,  that 
the  former  is  a  house  of  prayer  in  the  fullest  possible  sense 
of  the  words.  It  is  a  place  not  only  for  public  worship, 
but  essentially^  for  private  devotion  also.  AVe  have  heard 
Protestants  lament  that  their  churches  are  locked  up  from 
Sunday  evening  to  the  next  Sunday  morning,  and  thus 
they  are  of  no  use  whatever  except  on  one  day  out  of  seven, 
and  express  a  wish  that  they  might  at  least  be  left  open  on 
weekdays  as  Catholic  churches  are.  And  while  we  write 
this,  a  Protestant — a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar, 
and  of  the  Legislature,  and  well  known  for  his  great 
literary  powers — tells  us  that  when  he  first  went  abroad 
nothing  struck  him  more  than  the  ever-open  churches 
never  without  devout  worshippers.  But  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  leaving  Protestant  churches  open  ?  The  very 
idea  is  contrary  to  the  formal  spirit  of  Protestantism.    It 
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would  nev(5r  be  understood  by  the  people.  The  use  of 
churches  and  sanctuaries  for  private  devotion  and  medita- 
tion, belongs  to  a  whole  order  of  things  which  does  not 
exist  in  Protestantism.  The  first  of  these  things  is  the 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  But  the  general 
principle  which  governs  the  whole  is,  that  the  Catholic  has 
a  real  and  actual  feeling  of  supernatural  power  and  agency 
present  in  this  world,  which  goes  beyond  the  meaning  of 
the  Protestant  expressiou  of  "  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity.*'  That  expressiou  is  so  vague  that  a  Deist  and  a 
Pantheist  would  assent  to  it,  and  it  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  Catholic  belief,  as  it  does  of  what  we  read  in  the  New- 
Testament,  and  what  we  know  of  the  apostolic  times.  la 
truth  the  Protestant  believes  either  actually  or  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Church  ceased 
with  the  apostles.  The  Catholic  finds  this  cessation,  this 
transition  from  the  supernatural  to  the  mere  natural  life  of 
the  Church,  ueither  in  Scripture  uor  in  tradition.  xVnd 
indeed  he  finds  the  very  reverse,  both  in  Scripture  and  iu 
tradition.  He  finds  in  the  Scripture  the  promise  of  the 
supernatural  agency  of  God  in  the  Church  on  earth,  with- 
out any  limitation  of  time,  and  tradition  is  entirely  iu 
accordance  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  existence  of  super- 
natural manifestations  and  supernatural  power  iu  the 
Church  on  earth.  Of  this  the  most  august  and  ineffable 
instance  is  the  Divine  Presence  iu  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 
Another  is  that  doctrine  iu  the  Catholic  Church  which 
reduces  the  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  any  particu- 
lar miracle  in  our  own  times,  to  a  mere  questiou  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  It  is  true  that  every  Protestant  admits 
theoretically  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  in  our  own  times, 
because  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dogma  of 
Omnipotence.  But  a  Protestant,  at  the  same  time,  iu 
practice,  adopts  the  famous  canon  of  Hume,  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  an  indefinite  number  of  witnesses  are  de- 
ceived or  deceivers,  than  that  a  miracle  should  have  been 
worked.  And  this  canon,  while  it  does  not  deny  the 
possibility'  of  a  miracle,  makes  every  miracle  impossible  to 
be  proved.  Therefore,  it  is  a  vicious  rule  of  evidence, 
because  it  renders  impossible  the  proof  of  that  which  is  iu 
itself  possible.  A  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  remember- 
ing the  promises  made  for  ever  in  Scripture,  that  miracles 
shall  follow  faith,  does  not  consider  a  miracle  as  anything 
so  extremely  improbable  as  Hume  assumes  it  to  be.     And 
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even  ii  he  bo  not  convinced  of  the  snfficiency  of  the  proof  of 
certain  particnhir  miracles  which  are  more  or  less  generally 
received,  he  believes  in  the  miraculons  power  as  a  thing 
actnally  existing  within  the  Chnrch  in  tlie  present  da}^ 
and  is  read}^  to  believe  in  particnhir  manifestations  of  that 
power  on  reasonable  proofs  being  given.  Another  remark- 
able instance  is  the  Catholic  belief  of  the  grace  which 
belongs  to  the  Sacraments.  This  is  altogether  snper- 
natnral.  And  there  are  also  snpernatural  degrees  of 
prayer,  with  which  our  readers  have  no  doubt  become  ac- 
quainted by  means  of  the  excellent  and  most  valuable 
translations  of  the  works  of  St.  Teresa,  by  Canon  Dalton, 
and  which  belong  to  mystical  theology.  The  two  articles 
in  the  Creed  which  express  belief  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  contain  a  great 
portion  of  the  supernatural  part  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  the  Catholic  worship,  existing  practically  and  locally 
in  the  Church  on  earth.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  the  Catholic  h<is  the  supernatural  world  present  to 
his  mind  and  heart  in  a  w^ay  which  a  Protestant  cannot 
conceive.  And,  therefore,  the  Catholic,  when  he  enters  a 
Catholic  Church, — especially  if  he  be  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament, — naturally  brings  his  mind  at  once  into  a 
devotional  state.  And  thus  a  Catholic  passes  easily  from 
secular  occupations  and  thoughts  to  prayer.  We  have 
heard  Protestants  relate  as  something  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, that  in  Spain,  when  the  bell  announcing  the  passage 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  heard  during  a  theatrical 
performance,  all  persons,  audience  and  actors,  immedi- 
ately knelt  and  prayed.  Protestants  could  not  understand 
that  strong  faith  which  made  the  Spaniards  interrupt  a 
secular  occupation  to  perform  a  religious  duty.  And  this 
exemplifies  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  explain.  A 
Catholic,  in  the  midst  of  secular  occupations,  thoughts, 
and  duties,  goes  into  a  church,  and  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  gives  his  mind  to  devotion.  He  does  so  because  the 
Catholic  religion  keeps  supernatural  things  before  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  something  present  in  the  world, 
and  real,  and  not  as  an  abstraction  and  as  an  idea  of  that 
which  is  indefinitely  distant  and  wholly  celestial.^  It  is 
otherwise  with  Protestants.  With  them  a  church  is  only 
a  place  where  public  worship  is  celebrated  that  it  may  be 
conducted  decently  and  in  order,  and  a  Protestant  has  noc 
the  real  and  cictual  belief  of  the  presence  of  that  which  is 
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divinely  supernatural  fin  the  midst  of  liumaa  society  and 
every-day  business.  We  say  divinely  supernatural,  because 
there  are  many  Protestants  who  scorn  the  veiy  idea  of  the 
miracle  of  St.  Januarius,  but  who  believe  in  witchcraft, 
and  omens,  and  fortune-telling,  and  dreams,  &c.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterians  believe  firmly  in  second  sight,  and 
ai)paritions  foreboding  death,  and  a  variety  of  other  super- 
stitions, but  they  will  not  believe  that  by  faith  miracles 
are  worked,  though  our  Lord  distinctly  promised  that  this 
should  be  so.  Many  a  British  traveller  in  Italy,  who  scoffs 
with  contempt  at  the  belief  of  the  Italians  in  miracles, 
would  be  miserable  if  the  salt  were  spilled  at  dinner,  or  if 
thirteen  people  sat  down  at  the  table,  or  if  a  funeral  crossed 
his  path.  And  thus,  when  people  reject  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and  indulge  their  own  pride  and  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  private  judgment,  they  frequently  fall  into 
superstitions  and  the  most  absurd  credulity.  In  fact  they 
are  willing  to  believe  anything  that  the  Church  condemns 
as  superstitious.  But,  to  return  to  our  point,  it  is  the 
supernatural  part  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  the  belief 
in  the  actual  presence  of  supernatural  things  that  makes 
our  churches  what  no  Protestant  church  could  ever  be, 
even  if  it  were  open  day  and  night.  The  Protestant 
Church  is  nothing  without  the  minister  in  the  reading- 
desk. 

These  observations  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Blue  Book  before  us.  That  Blue  Book 
records  the  failure  of  mere  human  means  for  a  spiritual 
purpose.  It  shows  how  little  religious  and  moral  power 
over  the  masses  of  the  people  has  been  obtained  by  the 
powerful  organization  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  enor- 
mous sums  which  have  been,  and  are  daily  lavished  on 
the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  Anglicanism,  besides 
its  great  endowments,  though  supported  by  a  vast  and 
incalculable  political  and  social  and  literary  influence. 
The  book  shows  the  existence,  not  only  in  London,  but 
all  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  great  towns, 
of  vast  aggregations  of  the  people,  for  whom  the  Anglican 
Church  does,  and  can  do,  nothing.  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  the  Anglican  clergy.  They  are  a 
highly  educated  and  exemplary  body  of  men,  very  many 
of  them  truly  zealous  and  devoted  to  their  duty.  We 
must  not  blame  them  for  not  accomplishing  with  human 
wealth,  power,  and  influence,  and  through  the  instrunieu- 
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tality  of  a  Church  which  is  the  creature  of  the  temporal 
hiw,  that  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  grace  of  Go<l 
throut^h  a  divine  institution,  nauiely,  the  Holy,  Cathohc, 
Honian,  and  ApostoHc  Church.  Nisi  Doniinus  sedifica- 
verit  domuni  in  vanuni  laboraverunt  qui  a3dificant  eani. 
Man  can,  under  Divine  Providence,  create  a  temporal 
polity,  the  direct  objects  of  which  are  the  orderly  govern- 
ment and  the  temporal  advantage  of  civil  society  ;  but  the 
very  objects  and  purpose  of  the  Church  are  beyond  human 
knowledge  and  power.  These  things  God  has  not  dele- 
gated to  man  the  power  to  create.  And  we  see  in  the 
Holy  ^Scriptures  that  our  Lord  Hi ui self  founded  the 
Church  with  everything  that  was  necessary  for  its  per- 
petuation. Other  bodies,  calling  themselves  Churches, 
have  been  subsequently  created  by  man.  But  they  have 
all  failed.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk  of  Scotland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise 
anything  more  complete  and  more  judicious  than  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  we  find 
it  in  Scotch  Law  Kooks.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  human 
skill  and  ingenuit}^  And  yet  it  has  not  lasted  three  cen- 
turies without  a  disruption.  Three  years  ago  we  heard 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  state  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Established  Kirk  had  not  one-third  of 
the  Presbyterian  population,  and  that  two-thirds  belonged 
to  the  new  and  rival  body,  the  Free  Kirk,  which  fiercely 
denounces  the  Established  Kirk.  And  Lady  Hewley's 
case  has  made  known  to  the  world  that  the  English  Pres- 
byterians have  given  up  the  very  essence  of  Christianity 
and  become  Unitarians.  Reports  laid  before  Parliament 
show  the  utter  failure  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  to  produce 
morality  and  temperance  in  Scotland,  though  it  has  a 
strong  disciplinarian  power,  which,  however,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  enforcing  the  Pharisaic  observance  of  the 
*^  Sabbath."  And,  indeed,  a  new  form  of  insanity  has 
appeared  in  Scotland,  produced  by  drinking,  and  this 
disease  has  become  so  formidable  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  were  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  special  report  upon  it.  Yet  the  Scots 
Parliament  proclaimed  that  *'  the  only  true  gospel  is 
that  which  hath  been  preached  by  Master  John  Knox.*' 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  The  Anglican  Church  has 
not  yet  broken  up  like  the  Kirk,  but  from  it  has  pro- 
ceeded every  possible  form  of  error  and    heresy,  from 
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Wesleyanlsm  to  Mormonism.  And  tlie  Anglican  Church 
itself  is  not  only  the  skive  of  the  civil  power,  but  it  is 
divided  within  itself,  regarding  the  most  important  and 
vital  doctrines ;  so  that  neither  its  bishops  nor  its  minis- 
ters can  agree  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  orthodox.  And  this 
blue  book  shews  that,  after  three  centuries'  trial,  the 
Anglican  Church  has  failed  to  diffuse  even  the  rudiments 
of  Christianity  and  Christian  morality  among  the  body 
of  the  people.  This  ought  to  make  Anglicans  think  seri- 
ously of  their  position.  And  it  is  the  real  key  to  the  whole 
subject  of  what  is  called  spiritual  destitution.  Nothing 
can  remedy  spiritual  destitution  except  an  institution — the 
appointed  instrument  and  channel  of  divine  grace,  and 
therefore  capable  of  supplying  all  the  spiritual  wants  of 
man,  in  every  country,  and  under  all  the  possible  circum- 
stances of  human  existence.  No  institution  can  do  this 
except  the  Catholic  Church.  All  others  bear  the  impress 
of  human  origin.  They  have  a  national  type.  They  are 
adapted  to  a  particular  people  or  country ;  and  they  are 
adapted  not  to  the  real  spiritual  wants  and  condition  of 
that  people,  but  )nly  to  its  temporal  laws,  its  social  state, 
and  its  prejudices  and  political  institutions  and  history. 
The  Catholic  Church  alone  has  the  universal  type  and 
character.  It  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  it  is  at  home 
everywhere.  Sometimes  it  is  in  opposition  to  human 
powers,  but  this  is  what  our  Lord  Himself  foretold  to  the 
apostles.  Everywhere  it  is  sufficient  and  affluent  in  all 
that  the  spiritual  part  of  man  requires.  Protestant  writers 
indeed  often  admit  this,  and  attribute  it  to  what  they  call 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  have  attributed 
to  the  same  cause  that  standing  miracle  in  politics  and 
history,  the  perpetuity  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  sitting  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge.  The  same  writer  says 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  the  wisdom  to  make  a 
Jesuit  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  a  nun  of  St.  Teresa,  whereas 
in  a  Protestant  church,  they  would  have  founded  new 
sects.  In  like  manner,  the  Pharisees  attributed  the 
Divine  Power  of  our  Lord  to  magic.  Macavday  started 
with  the  denial  of  the  Divine  Grace  in  the  Cburch,  and 
thus  he  was  driven  to  the  absurd  expedient  of  attributing 
that  to  human  policy  which  no  human  wisdom  and  con- 
trivance could  have  effected.  You  might  as  well  say  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  made  a  great  astronomer  by  the  policy  of 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  so  prevented  from  dwindling 
into  an  astrologer  and  an  alcliymist.  The  Ohnrcli  of 
Rome  has  no  policy  except  the  gospel.  We  know  a  very 
eminent  diplomatist  who  went  to  Rome,  and  was  foiled 
by  the  inflexible  conscientious  principles  of  the  Holy  See. 
We  know  another  able  Protestant  diplomatist  who  went 
to  Rome  with  preconceived  ideas  of  the  worldly  policy  and 
craft  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  but  ho  had  not  been  long  in 
the  eternal  city  before  he  reversed  his  opinion.  He  saw 
how  very  little  was  the  effect  of  human  policy  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  And  why  is  this?  Because  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  not  created  by  any  human  wisdom 
and  power,  and  because  it  is  the  depository  of  divine  truth 
founded  on  the  Rock  of  Peter.  To  the  Catholic  Roman 
Church  is  addressed  the  Divine  command,  '^ go  and 
teach  all  nations.^*  And  for  the  same  reasons  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  allowed  her  full  scope,  there 
can  be  no  '*  spiritual  destitution." 

Most  assuredly  tlie  destitution  of  Protestantism  in 
England  is  spiritual^  and  not  temporal ;  and  the  favourite 
term,  *^  spiritual  destitution/'  seems  like  an  avowal  and 
a  naivete.  One  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Lords' 
Committee,  will  illustrate  this  position. 

*'It  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  know  tliat  during  the  last 
20  or  30  years  muoh  lia^  been  done  by  the  pious  nmniScence  of 
private  persons,  or  associations,  to  relieve  the  sad  spiritual  desti- 
tution around  them.  The  efforts  under  the  late  Bishop  of  London 
to  raise  a  fund  of  88,000^.  for  building  10  churches  in  Bethnal- 
green  ;  one  of  them  with  a  parsonage  house,  and  endowment  of 
60/.  per  annum  by  a  medical  gentleman  named  Harold  ;  another 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  were  not  only 
very  successful  for  their  immediate  object,  but  also  in  stimulating 
similar  exertions  in  other  parts.  There  was  a  Southwark,  and  a 
Lambeth,  and  a  St.  Pancras  Church  Extension  Fund.  *  The 
Church  Building  Society,'  by  giving  560,000 Z.,  caused  the  expen- 
diture of  3,760,977?.  Without  going  more  minutely  into  particu- 
lars, it  may  be  cnougli  to  state  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  3,150  cliurches  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
.11,000,000/.  of  money  raised  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscription." 

Here  we  find  that  within  the  last  century,  eleven  millions 
have  been  raised  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscription,  for 
building  churches  in  London  alone.  Yet  the  Committee 
Report  (p.  vii.)  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  600  more 
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clinrches  and  ministers  for  the  metropolis.  Really  the 
people  have  been  paying  dear  for  Anglicanism,  and  Angli- 
canism is  continnaliy  asking  for  more.  What  a  mass  ot 
brick,  and  mortar,  and  stone,  and  iron  !  Many  of  the 
3150  chnrches  are  handsome,  and  even  sumptuous.  And 
after  all,  they  are  erected  for  the  purpose  of  reading  a  book 
to  the  people,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  reading 
indifferent  sermons;  and  most  of  them,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  are  open  only  once  a  week,  and  locked  up  and 
perfectly  useless  for  six  days  out  of  seven.  What  an 
enormous  exercise  of  pecuniary  power  for  so  comparatively 
small  a  purpose  !  And  in  estimating  expenditure  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  it  is  material  to  remember  how  cheap 
a  form  of  worship  it  is  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  which  requires  vestments  and 
candles,  and  other  things  more  or  less  costly.  Yet,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  money  seems  to  go  a  very  little 
way  with  Anglicanism.  We  speak  of  the  expense  of 
building  and  furnishing  churches,  for  no  doubt  the  Anglican 
minister  is  a  more  expensive  person  than  the  Catholic 
priest.  On  this  subject  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  'the  Anglican 
Church  is  coming  fast  to  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  its 
favourite  institution,  a  married  clergy.  The  Anglican 
Estabhshment  is  borne  down  by  its  impedimenta,  the 
dead  weight  of  the  women  and  children.  When  Dr. 
Biomfield  proposed  to  build  a  number  of  churches  with  a 
very  small  endowment,  the  witty  Prebendary,  Sidney 
Smith,  asked  what  was  to  become  of  the  wives,  and 
especially  the  children  of  the  new  ministers?  He  asked 
whether  Dr.  Biomfield  would  employ  the  boys  as  postillions 
for  his  carriage  in  his  di'ives  between  Fulham  palace  and 
London  House  ?  The  difficulty  was  not  to  be  got  over. 
Protestant  ministers  have  proverbially  large  families. 
Many  of  them  are  quite  unable  to  maintain  a  wife  and 
family.  Thus,  a  "  clergyman's  daughter'^  is  the  very 
type  of  an  object  of  compassionate  sympathy ;  what 
becomes  of  many  of  them,  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  painful  to  say.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  the  country,  and  those  who  we  are 
told  ought  to  be  added  to  their  number,  are  to  be  provided 
wit.h  means  to  maintain  a  wife,  as  a  lad(/  (For  a  parson's 
wife  occupies  that  social  station,)  and  a  family  of  children. 
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no  me.'ins  vvliicli  the  country  could  reasonably  atTord, 
would  suffice  to  bear  the  burthen.  The  thing  cannot  be 
done.  Besides,  if  it  were  possible  to  effect  it,  the  pre- 
nnum  for  marriages  would  attract  an  enormous  influx  of 
candidates  whose  only  qualification  for  their  public  duties 
would  be  a  strong  desire  for  matrimony.  As  it  is,  Angli- 
can orders  attract  many  who  are,  in  truth,  merely  candi- 
dates for  the  married  state.  We  know  many  instances  of 
young  barristers  and  others,  without  means,  who,  having 
fallen  iu  love,  have  become  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  for  the  sole  purpose  of  marrying,  because  a 
minister  can  marry  on  less  than  other  people  without 
**  losing  caste,^'  or  because  they  hoped  for  a  living.  Then 
we  all  know  how,  on  the  occasion  of  a  commemoration  at 
Oxford,  a  fellow  of  a  college  falls  in  love  at  a  luncheon 
party  or  a  ball,  proposes,  is  accepted,  and  waits  anxiously 
for  a  college  living,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
refused  but  for  the  inducement  of  being  united  to  the  lady 
of  his  love.  We  ^know,  indeed,  that  charming  youug 
ladies  make  incursions  into  the  universities  on  those 
solemn  occasions,  as  slave-dealers  do  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  secure  captives, — in  the  former  case,  mostly 
young  parsons.  We  say  nothing  of  family  livings  which 
generally  fall  to  the  stupidest  of  the  family,  only  qualified 
for  the  procreation  of  children.  Young  clergymen  are 
notoriously  the  greatest  flirts  among  mankind.  It  is  even 
believed  that  a  young  clergyman  can  **  cut  out"  any 
soldier  who  is  not  in  the  guards  or  in  a  vei^y  crack  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  And  some  of  our  military  friends  have 
told  us  that  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  a  parson  for 
a  rival,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  competent 
authorities  of  the  other  sex.  In  short,  the  parson,  if 
not  *'  Vepouseur  da  genre  hamain,"  is  most  essentially 
conjugal.  And  accordingly  the  public  is  constantly 
assailed  by  the  cry  in  favour  of  poor  curates  with  a  wife 
and  family  starving  on  £60  a  year.  Common  sense  says, 
that  a  man  with  sixty  pounds  a  year,  has  no  more  right  to 
have  a  wife  and  family  than  to  drive  four-in-hand,  or  keep 
a  pack  of  hounds.  But  tlie  Protestant  sentiment  is,  that 
the  minister  who  sets  all  the  dictates  of  prudence  at  defi- 
ance by  marrying  on  insufficient  means,  is  not,  as  another 
man  would  be,  a  person  to  be  condemned,  but  an  object 
of  sympathy  and  admiration,  whom  everybody  ought  to 
assist  and  support.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  hard 
VOL.  XLV.— No.  xc.  » 
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on  those  poor  men  ;  many  of  them  very  worthy  members 
of  society,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  mar  the  happi- 
ness of  the  large  class  of  young  ladies  who  look  to  marriage 
m  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church.  All  this  is  very 
interesting  in  a  temporal  and  social  point  of  view:  and 
indeed  we  enjoy  seeing  the  fellow  fairly  tracked  and  caught 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  college  where  he  is  living 
in  selfish  bachelorhood,  and  made  to  confess  himself  van- 
quished, and  submit  his  neck  to  the  yoke.  We  will  only 
say  that  we  wish  that  some  of  the  parsons,  when  they 
dance,  and  still  more  when  they  flirt,  would  not  dress 
themselves  so  very  like  Priests.  ^  But  all  this  conjugal 
system,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  into  our  own 
Church. 

No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
forms  a  great  element  of  the  social  and  political  strength 
of  the  Protestant  Establishment.  It  identifies  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  with  all  classes  of  the]  nation,  and  binds 
them  by  innumerable  ties  to  the  domestic  and  every-day 
interests  and  feelings  of  society.  The  Anglican  clergy 
are  therefore  a  most  important  and  powerful  body,  both 
politically  and  socially.  There  are  probably  few  members 
of  either  house  of  parliament,  especially  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  are  not  related  to  one  or  more  of  that  body. 
And  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  marriage,  encourages 
younger  sons  of  the  greatest  families  to  enroll  themselves 
among  its  members  and  take  family  livings,  A  younger 
son  of  a  great  family  has  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  a 
year;  and  if  he  takes  a  family  living  of  the  like  amount 
he  is  well  off.  And  he  makes  no  sacrifices,  for  he  may 
shoot,  and  hunt,  and  dance,  and  run  up  to  town,  and  live 
at  clubs,  and  he  may  marry  and  live  in  a  snug  parsonage 
with  often  greater  real  comfort  than  his  elder  brother  who 
has  one  or  more  houses  to  keep  up,  and  all  the  burthen  of 
an  ^  establishment,  and  the  duties  of  hospitality  and 
society.  And  therefore  the  great  nobility  send  their 
younger  sons  into  the  Established  Church,  and  thereby 
add  to  its  social  influence  and  estimation.  This  is  the 
bright  worldly  side  of  the  question.  There  is,  besides  the 
Whig  view,  that  if  the  clergy  are  unmarried,  they  have 
separate  interests  from  the  remainder  of  society,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  hostile  to  civil 
society.  ^  But  still  the  question  remains  to  be  answered, 
how  is  it  possible  to  provide  sufficient  clergy  for  a  vast 
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and  increasing  population,  if  the  clerofy  are  to  have  wives 
and  famihes  ?  As  a  matter  of  mere  £,  s.  d.,  the  difficulty 
is  not  to  be  got  over.  And  it  increases  in  magnitude  if 
we  inchide  missionary  labours  abroad.  We  give  this  hint 
because  Anglicanism,  avowedly  unable  to  suffice  for  what 
it  has  to  do  at  home,  is  actually  talking  magnificently 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  others,  of 
Christianizing  India.  It  had  better  begin  by  Christianiz- 
ing the  Parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  close  to  Temple 
Bar.  And  we  cannot  help  adding  that  it  is  undeniable 
that  if  Dr.  Wilberforce,  and  Dr.  Bird  Sumner,  the  Pro- 
testant Primate,  went  to  preach  in  India,  they  would 
preach  different  and  opposite  doctrines;  and  that  before 
they  undertake  to  Christianize  India,  they  would  do  well 
to  find  out  what  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity  are,  a 
question  still  greatly  in  doubt  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Established  Church. 

There  are  doubtless  many  worldly  reasons  in  favour  of 
married  clergy,  anrl  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
But— to  take  the  lowest  and  a  mere  practical  view — how 
would  the  Catholic  Church  get  on,  or  even  exist  in  Eng- 
land, if  our  priests  were  married  men  with  families  ?  A 
vast  number  of  our  churches  and  chapels  would  be  shut  up 
for  want  of  means,  and  the  clergy  would  starve.  They 
would  be  oppressed  and  fettered  by  the  res  angusta  domi, 
and  unable  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 
Then  we  should  experience  something  like  '*  spiritual 
destitution.^' 

The  real  view,  however,  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is 
that  it  is  an  institution  which  could  not  exist,  and  be 
perpetuated  for  so  many  centuries,  except  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Perpetual  celibacy  is  not  ordinarily  in  accord- 
ance with  mere  human  nature.  Protestants  consider  this 
an  unanswerable  reason  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
The  reason  of  their  opinion  is  that,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  they  have  no  idea  of  the  superhuman  part  of  the 
Church,  because  they  cannot  help  seeing  and  feeling  that 
their  own  Church  is  a  human  institution,  and  governed  by 
merely  human  and  physical  lavv^.  Their  opinions  are 
not  above  that  low  standard.  They  reason  about  the 
Church  on  mere  social,  political,  and  physical  grounds. 
And  thus  they  hold  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  though 
many  of  them  begin  to  see  its  practical  inconveniences. 
They  are  right  as  regards  their  own  Church,  as  they  are 
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also  right  In  deprecating  the  introduction  of  confession  into 
the  Establishsfl  ChurcL  The  cehbacy  of  the  clergy  would 
not  work  well  in  Protestantism,  and  it  could  not  be  main- 
tained long,  because  they  have  no  real  priesthood,  and 
no  sacrament  of  order,  their  ordination  signifying  only 
what  the  articles  denominate  a  state  of  life  ;  and  because 
the  vow  of  perpetual  chastity  is  not  in  accordance  with 
mere  human  feelings  and  ideas. 

The  maintenance  of  this  institution  in  the  Catholic 
Church  for  so  many  centuries  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  hand 
of  God.  It  is  a  visible  mark  of  divine  grace.  It  may  be 
asked.  How  is  it  that  a  large  body  of  men  of  all  ages,  such 
as  the  CathoUc  clergy,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  submit, 
and  have  for  so  many  centuries  submitted,  to  be  debarred 
from  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  conjugal  life,  and 
paternity,  and  home,  and  family  ?  On  mere  human  reason- 
ing this  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Protestants 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  saying  that 
celibacy  is  upheld  by  the  ambition  of  the  clergy,-— a  most 
absurd  hypothesis,  contrary  to  all  experience  of  human 
nature ;  for  it  supposes  that  for  centiiries  a  large  body  of 
men  have  given  up  their  own  individual  interests,  and 
comforts,  and  enjoyment  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  a  vague 
ambition  and  desire  for  power.  Whereas  a  Catholic 
knows  and  feels  that  the  self-denial  practised  by  the 
priesthood,  and  by  the  members  of  religions  orders  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  perpetuity  of  that  great  institution,  the  vow 
of  chastity,  from  century  to  century,  can  only  be  explained 
by  holding  that  such  is  the  will  of  God,  and  that  it  is 
fostered  and  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  world  by 
divine  grace  ever  present  in  the  Catholic  Church.  And 
accordingly  we  find  invariably  that  schism  from  that 
Church  is  followed,  if  not  accompanied,  by  the  loss  of  that 
institution.  So  we  see  that  Luther,  as  soon  as  he  fell  into 
heresy  and  schism,  broke  his  vows,  and  married  a  nun ; 
and  one  great  cry  at  the  so-called  Reformation  was  for 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  was  soon  established 
throughout  Protestantism  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  all 
Protestant  sects  or  communions.  Then  came  the  favourite 
Whig  doctrine,  which  is  a  strong  xxxgwwx^xit  in  favour  oi 
ecclesiastical  celibacy,  that  by  marriage  the  clergv  became 
mixed  up  and  identified  with  temporal  society,  and  affected 
by  all  its   interests   and  influences,  and   that   therefore. 
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though  their  influence  as  monibers  of  civil  S()cicty  is 
increased,  their  authority  and  influence  as  clergy  is  greatly 
diminished.  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  has  a  great  and 
manifest  bearing  on  the  snbject  of"  spiritual  destitution." 
Matrimony  is  recommended  as  a  drag  npon  the  Church, 
And  so  it  is  in  many  ways.  There  are  enthusiastic 
Puseyites  who  are  anxions  to  introduce  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  into  the  Anglican  Establishment  because  they  see 
its  importance  and  value,  but  they  have  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess, because  worldly  influences  have  taicen  too  stroi\g  a 
hold  on  Anglicanism  ;  and  even  if  they  coidd  effect  their 
object,  it  would  do  no  good,  because  their  Church  is  a 
human  institution,  and  it  could  not  long  resist  the  power 
of  human  inclinations  and  interests. 

The  committee  report  that  a  thousand  additional  Angli- 
can clergymen  are  required,  and  that  in  order  to  provide 
for  them  a  sum  of  not  less  tlian  three  millions  ought  to  be 
supplied  for  endowments.  It  appears  that  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  supply  £82,000  a  year  for  augmenta- 
tion and  endowment  of  parochial  cures.  And  the  com- 
mittee, after  hinting  that  3d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rated 
income  of  tlie  country  would  suffice,  add,  that  ''  in  a 
country  so  rich  there  must  be  far  more  than  enough  of 
persons  who  would  contribute  what  is  necessary,  if  their 
liberality  and  Christian  principles  were  properly  appealed 
to."  (p.  xxi.)  This  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  country  clerg^^^- 
man  who  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  said  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  if  he  did  not  make  money  by  the  book, 
because  if  each  of  his  brother  clergymen  bought  a  copy, 
the  sale  would  produce  ten  thousand  pounds.  Their 
lordships  also  recommend  a  relaxation  of  the  mortmain 
acts,  to  admit  bequests  of  impropriate  tithe  rent-charges, 
or  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  for  the  endowment 
of  Anglican  benefices.  All  this  is  very  specious,  but  wo 
should  like  to  "  take  stock"  of  what  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment already  possesses.  And  we  must  observe  that 
their  lordships  assume  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  is  Anglican,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  far  from 
the  truth.  If  they  would  visit  our  Catholic  Churches  in 
the  populous  parts  of  London,  and  the  great  towns,  they 
would  see  that  the  people,  especially  the  poor,  are  not 
wholly  dependent  on  the  Establishment. 

The  only  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  not  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  is  as  follows ; — 
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"The  desirableness  of  sliort  services  in  the  church,  especially 
where  the  people  consist  of  working  men,  has  been  stated  bj  more 
than  one  witness.  As  the  lawfuhiess  of  the  Bishop's  power  to 
authorize  such  services  is  sometimes  questioned,  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  pass  a  declaratory  Act,  that  any  Bishop  may,  by  licence 
under  his  hand,  permit  the  incumbent  to  use  any  such  short  ser- 
vice to  be  approved  by  himself  at  any  time  in  church,  provided  that 
it  consists  entirely  of  prayers  and  thanksgivings  taken  without 
alteration  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  lessons  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  provided  also  that  all  the  services  required 
to  be  used,  be  used  at  some  appointed  time  on  every  Sunday.'' 

Anglican  Protestants  often  boast  of  their  '^  sublime 
liturgy/'  as  it*  it  were  something  produced  by  Anglicanism. 
They  do  not  know,  or  choose  to  forget,  that  the  only  sub- 
lime parts  of  it  are  mere  translations  from  our  Catholic 
books,  the  Missal  and  the  Breviary,  in  the  same  way  that 
all  Protestants  forget  that  to  the  Catholic  Church  they 
owe  the  Bible,  of  which  they  make  such  a  bad  use.  But 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer  is  badly  put  together.  The 
repetitions  are  most  irksome.  The  litany  should  be  a 
separate  service,  to  be  used  at  proper  times.  And  the 
Communion  service  is  tacked  on  to  the  morning  service, 
and  read  up  to  a  certain  part,  even  when  there  is  no  Com- 
munion. The  Commandments  are  put  into  the  Commu- 
nion service,  the  Law  into  the  Sacrament  of  Grace.  A 
person  supposed  to  be  about  to  communicate  ought  not  to 
require  to  be  told  that  he  must  not  steal,  and  must  not 
commit  adultery  and  murder.  It  is  like  reading  the  articles 
of  war  to  a  soldier  who  is  just  going  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
cross  of  honour.  Anglican  bishops  have,  it  seems,  just 
found  out  that  the  sublime  liturgy  is  long  and  irksome. 
They  propose  to  authorize  short  services.  But  still  they 
dare  not  go  beyond  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  And 
how  poor  and  scanty  is  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  when 
compared  with  the  prodigious  affluence  of  our  Catholic 
devotions.  Our  little  book  of  the  services  for  the  Holy 
Week  is  a  more  perfect  and  complete  thing  than  the  whole 
book  of  Common  Prayer.  ^  What  a  magnificent  composi- 
tion that  little  book  contains  !  It  is  like  a  grand  sacred 
epic  poem,  commencing  with  the  chorus  of  the  Entry  of 
our  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  then  giving  the  whole  history  of 
the  Passion,  according  to  the  four  evangelists,  with  the 
prophecies,  and  most  sublime  typical  services,  and  ending 
with  His  resurrection  on  Easter  Sunday.     It  contains  the 
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essence  of  the  whole  Christian  rehgion.  We  mention  this 
as  an  instance  of  our  CathoHc  books.  The  Missal  and 
Breviary  are  a  mine  of  devotion  and  sacred  lore.  Then 
there  are  what  may  be  called  the  minor  devotions.  What 
variety,  what  adaptation  to  every  want  and  every  circum- 
stance !  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Via  Crucis.  What 
simplicity  and  what  deep  devotion  !  What  a  hold  it  has 
on  the  people,  especially  the  poor  !  We  say  nothing  of  the 
Pontifical,  which  contains  what  Protestants  call  occasional 
services.  What  a  sublime  collection  of  devotions  and 
sacred  rites !  But  the  Anglican  Protestants  can  see 
nothing  beyond  their  book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  pro- 
posal to  have  short  services  extracted  from  it,  is  considered 
a  strong  measure.  And  when  something  of  the  kind  was 
proposed  in  parliament,  several  of  the  Protestant  bishops 
were  alarmed  at  the  notion  of,  in  any  way,  touching  the 
act  of  uniformity.  They  felt  that  if  the  system  were 
altered,  one  alteration  would  lead  to  another,  and  there 
would  be  a  crisis  ^and  a  smash.  They  knew  that  the 
Anglican  Church  is  not  the  exponent  of  divine  truths,  but 
the  creature  of  a  compromise,  and  that  therefore  any 
change,  even  an  undeniable  improvement,  would  be  dan- 
gerous. Thus  the  Anglican  Churchy  is  pent  up,  and 
closely  confined  within  its  acts  of  Parliament.  It  cannot 
teach  freely,  because  the  question  what  doctrines  it  ought 
or  ought  not  to  teach  is  a  question  of  law,  to  be  decided  by 
the  temporal  authority,  by  the  Queen's  judges.  And  it 
has  just  lost  its  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  and  testamen- 
tary causes.  It  can  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  without  the 
permission  of  the  temporal  power.  Thus  we  see  in  the 
report  before  us  that  without  an  act  of  Parliament  an 
Anglican  bishop  cannot  authorize  the  use  of  short  services, 
or  even  transpose  anything  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Every  question  as  to  what  the  bishops  can  do  is 
a  question  of  law.  An  Anglican  prelate  cannot  stir  with- 
out an  attorney  at  his  elbow.  Truly  the  Anglican  church 
has  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  Can 
any  one  say,  then,  that  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed 
against  it  ? 

What  wonder,  then,  if  spiritual  destitution'*  reigns  in 
Anglicanism?  And  it  will  continue.  No  amount  of 
money,  and  no  stone,  and  brick,  and  mortar,  and  no  num- 
ber of  well-educated  gentlemanlike  university-men,  in  black 
coats,  and  neat  white  cravats,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
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dren,  will  remedy  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  Blue  Book 
before  us.  With  the  enormous  temporal  means  of  both 
money  and  political  and  social  power  and  influence  which 
Anglicans  possess,  there  ought  to  be  no  complaints  of 
**  spiritual  destitution."  But  these  things  alone  are  power- 
less for  a  spiritual  purpose.  They  are  of  no  avail  without 
that  which  Anglicanism  does  not  possess ^  and  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
Church. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Iscrizlone  Greca  metrica  Oristiana,  illustrata  dal  P.    C. 

Passaglia,  S.J.     Roma,  1858. 
2.  Atti  del  MarUrio   di   S.    Alessandro  Primo  Pontefice  e  Martire,  e 

Memorie  del  suo  Sepolcro  al  settimo   Miglio  della    Via  Nomentana. 

Roma,  1858. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  the  third  milestone  on  the  road 
.  which  leads  from  the  Lateran  gate  to  the  Alban  hills, 
may  now  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St, 
Stephen.  The  ravages  of  barbaric  hordes,  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  time,  seemed  for  centuries  to  have  obliterated  every 
trace  of  this  noble  Basilica  of  the  early  Church,  and  to 
have  consigned  it  to  one  common  tomb  with  the  old  Latin 
way  on  which  it  stood,  and  with  the  richly  decorated 
Columbaria  of  the  nobility  of  Pagan  Rome,  by  which  it 
was  encompassed.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  a 
Roman  proprietor,  Lorenzo  Fortunati,  the  site  of  this  in- 
teresting monument  is  no  longer  a  problem  to  antiquarians, 
whilst  we  are  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  his  enterpriz- 
ing  spirit  for  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  road,  and  for 
many  invaluable  monuments  of  a  flourishing  age  of  art  in 
the  Imperial  city.  We  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  Mosaics 
of  the  Columbaria  which  he  has  explored,  nor  their  stucco 
ornaments,  fresh  as  though  on  yesterday  they  had  come 
from  the  artist's  hands ;  neither  is  it  to  the  exquisitely 
finished  basso-relievi,  nor  even  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Basilica,  with  its  pillars,  having  the  cross  of  consecration 
yet  engraven!  on  them,  and  with  its  clear  outlines  of  the 
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apsis  and  altar,  and  baptistery,  that  we  wish  to  refer.  Our 
attention  is  wholly  claimed  by  the  important  Greek  inscrip- 
tion which  but  a  few  months  since  was  found  amidst  its 
ruins,  and  which  illustrates,  together  with  other  doctrines 
of  our  holy  faith,  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
i-egard  of  the  saving  effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism, 

Surely  no  one  at  the  present  day  will  deem  unimportant 
a  monument  which  illustrates  such  a  leading  doctrine  of 
our  religion  ;  though  perhaps  some  may  contend  that  this 
sacrament  is  admitted  alike  by  all,  and  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
common  ground  on  which  Protestants  and  Catholics  may 
meet  and  embrace  as  mutual  friends.     Indeed,  would  to 
God  that  the  case  stood  thus ;  would  that  at  least  this  pri- 
mary and  essential  sacrament  of  eternal  life  were  no  sub- 
ject of    practical  controversy   between   us.      But,   alas ! 
though  onr  Anglican  friends  in  their  foruiularies  and  official 
professions,  still  retain  some  traces  of  this  sacrament,  as  if 
shreds  of  the  rich  /I'obe   of   truth  with  which  they  were 
clothed  when  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  the  Broad  Churchman,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  essential  sacrament  has  become,  for 
the  great  mass  of  their  congregations,  a  matter  of  mere 
ceremony,  which  it  is  a  question  of  ordinary  convenience 
to  receive  or  not  receive,  and  which  their  clergy  are  as 
negligent  in  administering  as  the  flocks  are  heedless  in  re- 
ceiving.    It  is  ever  thus  with  those  who  abandon  the  bosom 
of  mother  Church.     Facilis  descensus:  headlong  is  their 
course,  gradually  casting  aside  eacli  remnant  of  their  former 
inheritance  of  faith.     Nor  should  this  surprise  us.     In  the 
l)resent  dispensation  of  Providence  it  could  not  happen 
otherwise ;  for  those  who  wander  without  the   Church  of 
God  must  lack  the  heavenly  principle  of  union  and  vitality 
and  faith  ;  and  though  they  build  to  themselves  temples  of 
religion,  jet  these  will  ever  remain  mere  works  of  human 
industry,  earthly  tabernacles,  not  the  divine  eternal  sanc- 
tuary of  truth. 

The  inscription  to  which  we  have  referred  was  found  on 
a  sepulchral  slab  amidst  the  substructions  of  the  ancient 
Basilica;""'  its  verses  are  inscribed  on  the  reverse  as  well 


*  This  slab  has  been  generously  presented  by  the  proprietor  to 
the  Kircher  Museum  of  tho  Jesuit  Fathers. 
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as  in  front,  and  in  the  jndgment  of  antiqnarios,  date  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

$(o?  TrdrpLKOV  voOeovcra  crwaLfxe,  (rvvevve,  ^6(firj  /xoO, 
AvrpoLS  ;j(pcio'a/w,ev77  XptoTOv,  /xvpov  acfiOLTOV  ayvov 
'Atwj/oiv  ia7rcvara<s  aOpyjcrai  Oeca  TrpocnoTra. 
BovX>Js  Trjs  p.€ya\r)<s  fxeyav  ayyeXov  vtov  aXyjOrj 
'Es  wfx(f)iova  fxo\ov(Ta  Kai  eis  {xaKapovs  dvopovcra. 


OvK  ecTKev  koIvov  ^lotov  tcXos,  y^€  Oavovcra 
Kar^avc,  Kai  ^wci,  Kai  opa  ^do?  dc^iSiTOv  ovtws., 
Zwct  pXv  ^(jiovcri,  Odv€v  Sk  Odvovcrtv  aX^^cos* 
Tata,  Ti  ^av/xa^€ts  v€kvo<s  yev'os,   r]  Trecfio/ST^craL ; 

**  Oh  Sophe,  iny  sister  and  consort,  thou  didst  desire  the 
heavenly  light,  and  being  anointed  in  the  lavers  of  Christ 
with  the  pure  incorruptible  eternal  Chrism,  didst  hasten  to 
contemplate  the  unveiled  Deity.  Admitted  to  the  divine 
nuptials,  and  numbered  amongst  the  blessed,  thou  enjoyest 
the  great  Angel  of  the  great  Council,  the  true  Son 

**  Not  common  is  the  lot  of  the  deceased.  Though  dead, 
she  lives  and  enjoys  the  incorruptible  light.  Sue  yet  lives 
for  those  who  truly  live;  she  is  dead  for  those  who  in 
truth  are  dead.  Oh,  mortal,  why  art  thou  amazed,  why 
dost  thou  dread  so  sweet  a  death  !""'* 

Here  then  we  have  a  Matron  Sophe  who  with  earnest 
desire  seeks  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  faith.  The 
(t>'Zs  TrdrpLKOV  is  surcly  no  other  than  the  light  of  truth,  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  or,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  apostle, 
'*  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  reflected  to  us  from 
lieaven  in  Jesus  Christ."  The  very  phrase  indeed,  <^ws 
TrdrpLKOV,  is   more  than  once  employed  by  the  Fathers,  to 


*  The  titles  which  are  here  given  to  our  Divine  Redeemer,  often 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Thua  he  is  styled  the  vtos  aX-qO-qq 
true  Son  of  God  by  St.  John,  in  the  first  epistle,  v.  20,  and  this  title 
is  placed  in  opposition  with  the  adoptive  filiation  which  is  granted 
to  creatures.  The  other  formula,  "  great  Angel  of  the  great 
Council,"  is  the  peculiar  reading  of  the  words  of  Isaias,  ix.  5,  which 
is  found  only  in  the  Septuagint  version.  Our  inscription  must 
serve  as  a  confirmation  of  this  text  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
hitherto  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  some  critics. 
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designate  the  Redeemer,  and  similar  formulas  occur  in 
each  page  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus,  for  instance, 
St.  John  declares  Him  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world ;''  and 
again,  almost  in  the  words  of  our  epitaph,  <^4us  tov  Jlarpo^ -. 
(Gosp.  i.  4-9;  iii.  19;  viii.  12;  ix.  5,  &c.,)  whilst  more 
than  once  the  truths  which  He  preached  are  styled  in  hke 
manner,  ro  <^w9,  the  true  and  heavenly  light,  (Luke  xvi.  8 ; 
Act.  App.  xxvi.  23.) 

But  how  may  Sophe  attain  this  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
truth  ?  The  simplest  of  the  faithful  in  the  early  Church 
could  have  had  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  to  her  the 
one  only  means  ordained  by  God ;  and  hi  accordance  with 
Christ's  command,  she  hastens  to  the  source  of  life,  which 
is  justly  styled  the  laver  of  regeneration,  granted  to  man 
by  the  Redeemer,  XxTpot?  xp^eta-afjiivr]  Xpta-Tov.  We  may  learn 
hence,  as  well  as  from  the  following  lines  of  the  inscription, 
what  were  the  saving  effects  of  this  blessed  Sacrament  of 
eternal  life.  Not  only  is  she  initiated  by  it  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  but  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
open  to  her;  she  becomes  worthy  of  the  eternal  nuptials, 
and  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision  of  God. 
Such  our  monument  proclaims  to  be  the  happy  fruits  of 
Baptism ;  and  well  may  the  surviving  consort  describe 
Sophe'slot  as  enviable,  and  cry  out  in  holy  joy,  why  dread 
the  death  which  conducts  to  such  ineffable  delights ! 

The  apologists  of  Christian  teaching  needed  not  the  evi- 
dence of  this  and  like  monuments  to  refute  the  broad 
assertions  of  those  who  would  call  in  question  the  necessity 
of  Baptism  or  deny  its  blissful  effects.  Many  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures"'^  clearly  established  such  doctrines, 
and  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church  from  age  to  age 
ever  proposed  them  to  the  faithful  as  the  first  principles  of 
our  holy  religion.  But  how  glorious  a  triumph  is  it  for 
faith  to  have  these  same  truths  attested  by  each  new  monu- 
ment which  comes  to  light,  and  illustrated  by  each  disco- 
very of  the  antiquarian  !  The  teaching,  too,  of  these  simple 
monuments  bears  with  it  a  special  evidence,  and  in  a 
manner  wholly  peculiar  to  itself,  wins  our  conviction. 
Their  sentiments  are  not  conveyed  in  the  studied  words  of 
controversy,   neither  do  they   present  the    formalities   of 


*  See,  for  instance  John  iii.  5  ;  Mark  xvi.  10;  Eplies.  v.  26  ;  Tit. 
iii.  5,  etc« 
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authoritative  decrees  ;  tliey  are  rather  the  simple  outpour- 
ings of  Christian  affection,  and  record  the  homely  every  dny 
truths  with  which  rcHgion  inspired  our  early  forefathers — 
which  raised  their  thoughts  to  heaven,  cheered  them  ou 
to  martyrdom,  or  comforted  them  in  their  afflictions  and 
trials. 

Before  advancing  further  in  the  illustration  of  our  e]>i- 
taph,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  some  other  monumeuts  which  propose  to  us  in  like 
manner  the  saving  effects  of  Baptism.  In  Gruter's  Col- 
lection of  Inscriptions,  (pag.  1164,  n.  7,)  we  find  the  lines 
which  were  inscribed  over  the"  baptismal  font  of  St. 
Anastasia,  erected  by  Longimanus,  Prefect  of  the  city 
in  399  :— 

"  Qui  peccatorum  sordes  abolere  priorum, 
Terreiiisqiie  optas  macuiis  absolvere  vitam, 
Hue  ades  ad  Christi  fontem  sacramquo  liquorem, 
Corpus  ubi  ac  mentes  pariter  seiisusque  lavantur, 
iEternumque  datur  casto  baptismate  munus.'' 

**  Whosoever  thou  art  that  desireth  to  cancel  the  stains 
of  former  sins  and  to  free  thy  life  from  earthly  spots,  oh  ! 
hasten  hither  to  the  fountain  of  Christ,  to  the  sacred 
stream,  where  the  bady,  and  soul,  and  faculties,  are  alike 
cleansed,  and  by  a  pure  Baptism  an  eternal  inheritance  is 
attained. ''  Surely  no  words  could  present  a  clearer  state- 
ment of  the  identity  of  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  with 
the  Catholic  teaching  of  the  present  day  in  regard  of  the 
K^acrament  of  Baptism.  They  recall  to  miud  the  glowing 
words  of  St.  Basil,  who  thus  exhorts  the  faithful  to  allow 
no  negligence  or  delay  in  hastening  to  receive  it.  *'  Bap- 
tism is  the  prisoner's  ransom,  the  debtor's  release,  the 
death  of  sin,  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  the  splendid  gar- 
ment, the  inviolable  character,  the  chariot  of  heaven,  the 

assurance  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  the  gift  of  adoption 

Now  that  it  is  declared  that  your  soul,  which  you  have 
defiled  with  every  crime,  can  be  renewed  and  regenerated 
by  Baptism,  can  you  neglect  so  great  a  benefit?" 

Maffei  mentions  another  ancient  monument  erected  to 
Ifoedula,  which  bore  the  inscription  : — 

"  Martini  quondam  Prooeris  sub  dextera  tincta 
Crimina  dcposuit  fonte  renata  Dei." 

''Baptised  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Bishop  Martin,  her 
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sins  were  cancellerl  and  she  was  reborn  at  the  font  of 
God.'*  The  formula  renata  fonte  Dei,  indicates  Baptism 
as  the  source  of  a  new  \\^e — a  second  birth  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle,  we  receive  as  if  a  new  nature,  layiui^ 
aside  the  old  man,  and  being  clothed  with  Jesus  Christ. 
From  this  idea  of  Baptism  proceeded  the  custom  of  many 
of  the  faithful  to  have  inscribed  upon  their  tombs  not  only 
the  year  of  their  earthly  career,  but  also  in  an  especial 
manner  those  of  their  regen  -rated  life.  Thus,  to  take  one 
instance,  in  Fabretti,  (Inss.  pag.  565,)  we  meet  with  a  slab 
j)laced  by  Euphrosina,  to  her  dearest  consort,  who,  as  the 
inscription  rmis  : 

VIXIT  MECV  BENE  AN.  XII. 

MESES.  DVO.  DIES.  V.  PERIT  ANN.  XXXV. 

EX  DIE  ACOEPTIONIS  SVAE  VIXIT  DIES.  LVII. 

We  have  selected  this  inscription  from  many  others, 
which  would  serve  as  like  examples,  on  account  of  its 
characteristic  mannei' of  designating  Baptism,  "dies  acce[)- 
lionis  suae.^'  Turning  over  the  pages  of  Gruter,  we  often 
find  in  the  pagan  inscriptions  allusion  to  their  superstitious 
rites,  and  especially  by  the  formula  **taurobolio  accepto," 
or,  **  taurobolio  criobolioque  percepto."  These  were  rites 
imported  from  the  East,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended 
as  an  empty  imitation  of  the  Christian  Sacrament,  devised 
by  Satan,  as  Tertullian  remarks,  the  more  easily  to  beguile 
his  deluded  votaries.  "  Diabolus  ipsas  quoque  res  sacra- 
mentornm  divinorum,''  he  thus  writes  in  his  treatise  De 
Prcescript.  adv.  haeres.  xl.,  "  in  idolorum  mysteriis  semu- 
latur.  Fingit  et  ipse  quosdam  utique  credentes  et  fidelcs 
sues,  expiationem  de  lavacro  repromittit,  et  sic  adhuc 
initiat  Mithra3:  signatillic  in  frontibus  milites  sues;  cele- 

brat  et  panis   oblationem habet  et  virgines,  habet  (^t 

continentes."  Eufrosina,  then,  anxious  to  maintain  tlio 
Christian  secret  in  regard  of  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism,'-'  chose  for  expressing  it,  the  characteristic  formula  by 
which  the  pagans  designated  their  most  solemn  expiation  ; 


*  We  learn  from  St.  Aunrnstine  tliat  this  Sacrament  was  jea- 
lously concealed  from  the  Pag.ms  :  "  quid  est  quod  occultatum  est 
et  non  publicum  in  Ecclesia  ?  Sacrameiituni  Baptismi,  Sacramori- 
tum  Eucliaristice.  Opora  nostra  bona  vident  et  Pagani,  Sacraraeuta 
vero  occultantur  illls,"  (in  Ps.  ciii.  Serm.  i.) 
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and  by  this  simple  phrase  declares  at  the  same  time  *'  the 
cleansing  of  his  sins/'  which  her  consort  had  received,  and 
which  *'1n  imitation  of  the  Christians/'  the  Pagans  looked 
for,  from  their  impious  rite:  "expiationem  de  lavacro  re- 
prom  it  tit." 

As  to  the  other  peculiar  formulas  for  designating  this 
Sacrament,  we  will  select  but  a  few  examples,  as  in  fact 
every  variety  of  phrase  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  by 
our  early  forefathers  when  seeking  to  express  its  saving 
effects  upon  the  soul.  Thus,  on  the  slab  of  Ingeniosa,  we 
find  it  designated  by  Fides : — 

INGENIOSAE  QVAE  VIXIT  ANNTS  IIII.  M.  V.^DIES.  XXL 
FIDEM  PERCEPIT  MESORVM.  VII. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  writes  to  Boniface,  '*  Sacramentum  fidei,  fides  est." 
The  Sacrament  which  communicates  faith  to  the  soul,  may 
itself  justly  be  styled  ^c?^5.^ 

Again,  on  the  tomb  of  Severianus  (ap.  Muratori,  pag. 
414.  n.  4.)  we  read : — 

RELIGIONEM  DEVOTA  MENTE  SVSCEPIT. 

And  we  may  refer  to  the '.inscription  of  Fosthumius,  which 
is  found  in  Boldetti  (pag.  58.)  for  another  simple  but 
expressive  phrase  referring  to  our  Sacrament : 

FIDELIS  GRATIAM  SANCTAM  CONSECVTVS. 

This  enriching  of  the  soul  with  sanctifying  grace,  was 
the  special  effect  of  Baptism  on  which  the  Fathers  loved  to 
dwell.  Hence^  it  arose  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity- 
made  it  a  main  subject  of  their  ridicule,  **  that  by  being 
bathed  in  the  material  stream,  the  Christians  deemed 
themselves  cleansed  from  all  the  impurities  of  their  soul/' 
Such  were  the  words  of  Celsus  as  we  learn  from  Origen 
(cent.  Celsum  lib.  3.  cap.  51.)  But  in  a  manner  far  clearer 
than  any  words  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  fiiith  can  convey, 
'is  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  presented  in  the  eloquent 
discourse  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  to  those  who  were  pre- 
Djvring  to  receive  this  holy  Sacrament :  '"  Although  one  be 
effeminate,  although  he  be  a  fornicator,  although  he  be  an 
idolater,  although  he  have  perpetrated  any  enormity  what- 
ever, and  be  ^defiled  with  any  iniquity  which  man  can 
contract,  when  he  has  fallen  into  this  vase  of  water,  he 
comes  forth  from  these  divine  streams,  purer  than  the  rays 
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of  the  Sun.  Hear  the  words  of  the  Apostle :  Such,  in- 
deed, you  were,  but  you  have  been  justified  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  He 
did  not  merely  say  :  You  have  been  washed,  but  also,  you 
have  been  sanctified,  you  have  been  purified. '^  (ad,  illu- 
niinand.  catech.  1.) 

Were  we  treating  of  other  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  justly  celebrated  monument  of  Autun  would 
demand  a  lengthened  illustration.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  will  suffice  to  mention  its  first  verses  which  alone 
seem  to  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  subject  we  are 
now  discussing.  They  are  thus  presented  by  Garrucci,  in 
his  **  Melanges  d'Epigraphie  ancienne/'  pag.  47: 

*l)(6vo<i  ovpavLOV  Oecov  ycvos  rfopi  (r€/xv^ 
ILprjcrai  XajSoiv  Trriyrjv  ajx^porov  iv  ^porcots* 
©ccTTreo-toji'  vhaTiav  T-qv  crr^v,  cJ>lX€,  OoXtt^  \}/V)(r]V 
"YSacnv  devaots  TrXovroSdrov  ^o<pLr]s. 

This  inscription,  wliich,  during  the  past  eighteen  years, 
has  so  often  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  according  to 
the  nnanimous  judgment  of  antiquarians,  must  be  referred 
to  the  second  century,  and  may  be  thus  translated :  Oh 
divine  ofi*spring  of  the  heavenly  tx^uV"'  preserve  the  inno- 
cence you  received  when  regenerated  in  the  immortal 
fountain  of  sacred  waters  which  has  been  opened  to  man, 
and  refresh  your  soul  with  the  perennial  streams  of  enrich- 
ing Wisdom.'^  Thus  in  these  few  lines  we  have  presented 
to  us,  as  clearly  as  we  could  desire,  the  blessed  fruits  of 
Baptism.  It  is  a  fountain  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven  :  b^'- 
it,  man  becomes  the  divine  offspring  of  the  '^x^^^y  that  is, 
is  clothed  with  the  divine  adoption,  being  made  heir  of 
God,  and  co-heir  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  its  waters,  whilst 
they  touch  the  body,  produce  a  heavenly  effect  in  our  soul. 

Some,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  the  words  Ix^uo?  ovpavtov 
Oeiov  yeVos  are  addressed  to  the  Pagans,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  St.  Paul  addressing  them  of  old,  styled  them  the 
children  of  God :    *'  Ipsius  enini  et  genus  sum  us,  genus 


*  The  Greek  word  IX0Y5  contains  the  initials  of  the  characteristic 
title  by  which  our  Sayionr  was  designated  in  the  early  Church  : 
'Ir/o-ou9  Xptcrro?  ©eou  *Yto?  'XtJi-'rrjp,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Scm  of  God,  the  Saviour. 
The  word  t^^us  signifies  a /sA;  and  hence  on  the  early  monuments 
thejlsh  was  used  as  a  symbol  or  mystic  sign  of  the  Redeemer. 
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ergo  cum  simiis  Dei:"  and  hence  they  conclude  that 
here  an  exhortation  is  conveyed  to  the  uninitiated  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  and  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism. 

It  should  however  be  remembered  that  thomxh  by  crea- 
tion, all  mankind  may  look  to  God  as  their  Father^  it  is 
]3aptism  alone  that  now  makes  us  His  adopted  children 
and  sharers  in  the  filiation  of  Christ.  This  adoptive  filia- 
tion is  wholly  peculiar  to  those  who  are  regenerated  in 
this  Sacrament,  and  it  is  precisely  such  a  filiation  that  is 
implied  in  the  cited  words  of  the  mowwmQni^-children  of 
the  h^y^  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

It  is  hence  that  the  Fathers  so  frequently^  style  the 
dispensation  of  Christ  a  new  creation^  and  Christians  are 
said  to  be  reborn  in  the  waters  of  Baptism.*"'  These  again, 
are  called  vivifying  waters,  luaters  of  eternal  life,  and  St. 
Basil;  of  Seleucia  writes  that  ^^^p  ^tikt^,  and  again  that 
through  the  waters  of  Baptism,  "  the  faithful  become 
children  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (27th  orat).  St.  Justin,  in 
his  dialogue  with  Tryphon,  declares  that  Christians  are  so 
called  from  Christ,  who  has  begotten  us  to  God  ^tto  tov 
yevvya-dvTo?  r/fxa^  et?  Oeov,  XpicTTov ;  and  the  holy  uiartvr  Hierax 
answering  the  Prefect  Rusticus  (in  actt.  Martyrii)  boldly 
proclaims  ''  our  true  Father  is  Christ,"  o  aXyOivos  rjiJ^Civ  UaTrjp 
ia-TLv  o  Xpto-ros.  In  like  manner  St.  John  Chrysostom  ex- 
pressly calls  our  Saviour,  **  the  Father  of  the  Baptized," 

oi  TO  Trj<;  vioOecTLas  c^oj/res  )(apLcrfxa,  Kac  vtto  tov  olvtov  ovrcs  TrarepaXptcrrov. 

(In  Prov.  Solomon,  vi.  17.  edit.  Mai.  Nov.  PP.  Bibl.  tom. 
iv.  p.  164.)  And  we  learn  from  St.  Basil,  in  his  exhortation 
to  Baptism,  (hom.  xiii.  pag.  117.)  and  from  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  his  Procatachesis  that  the  formula  vlodecrLa^ 
xdpia-fxa  became  early  appropriated  to  designate  this 
Sacrament.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  moreover  writes, 
that  it  is  by  Baptism  we  receive  the  filiation  of   God  :  'O 

/SaTTTL^ofJievos  <7cf)pa.yt8a  tov   Xpto"To9  iv   eavTw   TVTTdio'dixevos,  ets  vloOeaLav 

Oiov  dvaypd(fi€TaL :   aud  Still   uiorc  to  our  present  purpose   is 


*  We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  in  illustrating  this  matter  to 
recur  to  the  celebrated  medal  of  Constautine,  on  account  of  tlie 
many  conflicting  opinions  wliich  exist  among  Numismatists  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  its  contracted  inscription.  Many,  as  ma}'  be  seen  in 
the  Tliesaurus  Branderburgeusis  (tom.  3.  pag.  178.)  consider  that 
it  refers  to  the  Baptism  of  tliis  Emperor,  aud  read  BAP.  N.  that  is 
bapti^mo  natus,  or  regenerated  in  Baptism. 
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the  phrase  used  by  St.  Jerome  when  writing  to  Chromatins 
whom,  as  having  received  the  Sacrament  of  Btiptism,  he 
styles  ahiiost  in  the  very  words  of  our  monument,  **  filius 

The  title,  ''  immortal  fountain,  though  granted  to  mor- 
tals,^* indicates  the  origin  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fruits 
of  this  Sacrament.  Its  origin  is  not  of  earth  but  of 
heaven,  and  its  fruits  are  those  of  immortaUty  and  eternal 
life.  From  the  writings  of  the  early  Ghurcli  it  may  be 
gathered  that  this  and  similar  phrases  were  the  every-day 
titles  by  which  the  holy  Sacrament  of  JSaptism  was  desig- 
nated. Thus  in  the  inscription  of  Ifoednla,  we  have 
already  seen  it  styled  the  fountain  of  God,  **  fonte  renata 
Dei."  In  the  epistle  of  the  Deacons  of  Lyons  (in  Aclt. 
Martt.  edit.  Ruinart.)  it  is  indicated  as  "  Fons  Coelestis.*' 
St.  Augustine  calls  it  the  *'  Fons  Sacer,'*'  (de  Civ.  Dei. 
xiii.  7.)  and  Cassiodorus  (in  Cantic.  vii.)  *^  fons  divinus,'' 
whilst  St.  Ephreni  in  his  Greek  works  (de  Charit.  et 
Eleemosyn.)  styles  it  in  like  manner  ay^a  KoXvfx^i^Opa. 

The  subsequent  exhortation  that  their  lives  should  be  in 
conformity  with  the  divine  filiation  which  they  had  received, 
is  an  ever-recurring  theme  in  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Fathers.  For  example,  in  the  Recogyiitiones,  which  bear 
the  name  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (Bibl.  Patrum  select, 
edit.  Gersdorf.  1838.)  we  read  '*Cum  regeneratus  fueris, 
operibus  bonis  ostende  in  te  similitudinem  ejus  qui  te 
genuit  Patris :"  and  again,  St.  Leo  (whose  words  are  too 
beautiful  to  be  omitted)  cries  out  in  his  first  sermon  on  the 
Nativity:  '*  Adepti  participationem  generationis  Christi, 
carnis  renuntiemus  operibus.  Agnosce,  o  Christiane,  dig- 
nitatem tuam,  et  divinae  consors  factus  naturae,  noli  in 
veterem  vilitatem  degeneri  conversatione  redire.  Memento 
cujus  capitis  et  cujus  corporis  sismembrum  ;  Reminiscere 
quia  erutus  de  potestate  tenebrarum,  translatus  es  in  Dei 
lumen  et  regnum." 

The  inscription  next  proceeds  to  exhort  those  who  are 
thus  illumined  with  the  heavenly  light  to  apply  their  minds 
to  the  study  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to  enrich  their  souls 
with  its  perennial  streams,  that  is,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  saving  doctrines  of  faith  which  were  revealed  to  man 
by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in  this, 
a  system,  so  to  say,  of  faith,  far  different  from  that  which 
many  pseudo-Gospellers  of  the  present  day  so  vauntingly 
advance.     Man  must  first  be  illumined  with  heavenly  light, 
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receiving?  from  the  Church  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ; 
and  then  he  is  enabled  to  display  in  his  life  the  fruits  of 
grace,  and  to  find  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  whether 
proposed  in  her  inspired  Scriptures  or  in  the  ever-living 
traditional  teaching  of  her  Pastors,  a  copious  source  of 
divine  truth.'''  St.  Irenseus  beautifully  expresses  this  idea: 
"  As  the  dry  corn,"  he  says  (Adv.  Haer.  Kb.  3.  ch.  17.) 
"cannot  of  itself  produce  bread,  so  man  without  that 
water  which  descends  from  heaven,  cannot  be  united  with 
Christ ;  and  as  the  arid  earth  cannot  bud  forth  fruits,  so 
we  who  are  as  dry  wood  can  produce  no  good  unless  the 
shower  descend  on  us  from  on  high.  This  our  body 
receives  in  the  saving  laver  whilst  our  souls  are  clothed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."  St.  Justin,  the  Martyr,  very 
clearly  lays  down  the  same  doctrine,  ''  in  order  that  we  be 
not  children  of  ignorance  but  of  liberty  and  knowledge, 
and  be  cleansed  from  our  sins,  we  invoke  on  him  who  is 
to  be  regenerated,  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  of  our  Lord  and  God,  and  this  when  he  is  led  out 
to  the  laver.  The  laver  is  called  the  illumination, 
because  those  who  receive  these  things  become  spiritually 
illumined." 

In  this  passage  of  St.  Justin,  we  find  Baptism  styled 
the  illumination^  (jit^Ttorfxos  which  name,  derived  from  the 
illumining  of  the  soul  with  truth  and  grace^  was  likewise 
given  to  this  Sacrament  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (De 
Faedag.  i.  6.)  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Theodoret   (De  Div.  Deere t.  v.  18.)   and  others. 


*  The  words  of  St.  Cyprian  may  serve  to  indicate  the  divinely 
constituted  means  for  communicating  the  revealed  truths  to  man  : 
*'  clamat  Dominus,  ut  qui  sitit,  veniat  et  bibat  de  fluminibus  aquae 
vivae.  Nos  (Episcopi)  de  divino  permissu  rigamus  sitientem  Dei 
populum  ;  nos  custodimus  terminos  vitalium  foutiura  :  aqua  Eccle- 
siae  fidelis  et  salutaris  et  sancta  corrumpi  et  adulterari  non  potest^ 
sicut  et  ipsa  Ecclesia  incorrupta  et  casta  et  pudica  est."  (Epist.  ad 
Jubajan.  Ixxiii.  n.  11 )  In  like  manner  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
exhorts  the  faithful  (Catech.  xvi.)  "IItvw/x,ev  vSara  dvo  tC>v  rj/xcTepMv 
ayycccuv  (aytW  iraripwv),  kol  dirb  r]jX€T€p(i)v  ^piaroiv  Trrjyrjs.  Trtviofxev  oltto  tov 
vSaro?  ^wi'Tos  aXXo/xevov  eh  ^cu7)i/  atwvtov.  Hence  was  derived  the 
maxim  of  the  early  Church,  that  only  through  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal yi'oxrts,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  styles  the  liviug  teaching  of 
the  Church,  can  we  learn  what  are  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  what 
are  the  doctrines  revealed  by  God, 
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Hence  was  derived  the  title  of  illaminati,  which  we  find 
so  often  given  to  the  Christians  in  the  early  monnnients. 
For  instance,  on  the  locnhis  of  Achilla,  we  read  inscribed, 
**  Here  lies  Achilla,  newly  illuminated:"  and  from  the 
Greek  inscription  given  by  Maffei  in  his  Museum  Vero- 
nense  (pag.  QQ.  n.  1.)  we  may  learn  what  was  the  meaning 
attached  to  this  title  : — 

Mc  Ova\evTi}iXa  Oiro)  Xovrpu) 
ws  dyXatV  T€  cjidovs. 

which  the  editor  well  translates,  "  Me  Valentilla  in  lavacro 
posuit,  tamquam  in  splendore  lucis.''  St.  Gregory  of  Nuzi- 
anzen  especially  dwells  on  this  effect  of  baptism,  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  cite  his  eloquent  words.  *'  The  illumi- 
nation is  a  help  of  onr  infirmity.  The  illumination  is  the 
putting  off  of  the  flesh,  the  following  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Communion  of  the  Word,  the  rectifying  of  the  Creature, 
the  destruction  of  sin,  the  communication  of  light,  the  dis- 
pelling of  darkness.^  The  illumination  is  the  approach  to 
God,  the  pilgrimage  with  Christ,  the  support  of  faith,  the 
perfection  of  the  mind,  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  change  of  life,  the  end  of  servitude,  the  loosing  of 
chains,  the  transformation  into  another  state  of  being. 
What  more  shall  I  add  ?  It  is  the  best  and  most  splendid 
gift  of  God... We  call  it  a  gift,  a  favour,  baptism,  unction, 
illumination,  the  garment  of  incorruption,  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  the  seal,  and  every  honourable  name.  It  is 
a  gift,  because  bestowed  on  those  who  contribute  nothing ; 
it  is  a  favour  granted  to  debtors ;  it  is  a  laver  washing 
away  sin ;  it  is  a  seal  to  preserve  us  and  mark  to  whom  we 
belong.  The  heavens  rejoice  at  it ;  the  angels  glorify  it  on 
account  of  its  kindred  splendour  ;  it  is  the  image  of  their 
beatitude  ;  we  wish  to  praise  it  with  hymns,  but  we  cannot 
equal  its  excellence. '' 

In  many  of  the  Catacombs  we  find  remains  of  the  Bap- 
tismal fonts  which  were  once  used,  when  administering  to 
the  faithful  this  Sacrament  of  Hegeneration.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,  too,  we  often  find  recorded  that  the  faithful 
received  Baptism  there  from  the  Pontiff's  hands.  On  the 
day  of  their  nuptials,  St.  Cecily  made  known  to  Yalerianns 
that  she  had  already  been  betrothed  to  another  and 
heavenly  spouse,  whose  Angel,  clothed  with  purest  light, 
ever  watched  by  her  side,  to  guard  and  protect  her.  And 
when  Valerian  was  filled  with  desire  to  contemplate  this 
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Angel  of  God,  and  had  declared  his  readiness  to  embrace 
the  Christian  Religion,  she  directed  him  to  the  Appiaii 
way :  **  There/'  she  said,  *'  at  the  third  milestone,  you  will 
meet  some  poor  old  men  who  will  solicit  alms  from  the 
passers-by ;  salute  them,  and  say  you  are  the  bearer  of  a 
secret  message  from  Cecily :  they  will  conduct  you  to  a 
holy  and  venerable  man,  at  whose  hands  you  will  receive 
the  regeneration  to  a  heavenly  life/'  Valerian  obeyed, 
and  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus  received  from  the 
Pontiff,  St.  Urban,  the  white  robes  of  baptism."'^' 

These  baptismal  fonts  were  sometimes  formed  from 
springs  and  running  streams,  as  in  the  Catacombs,  which 
received  their  names  from  Pontianus  and  Alexander,  as 
also  in  the  Ostian  and  Vatican  Cemeteries;  and  some- 
times, too,  they  were  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the 
waters  which  were  distilled  from  above,  as  we  may  yet 
recognize  in  the  Cemeteries  of  SS.  Prsetextatus  and 
Helena-t  In  some  of  the  Catacombs  paintings  immediately 
over  the  waters  served  to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  We  may  take  an  instance  from  the 
font  of  St.  Pontianus.  Its  stream  is  so  copious  that  when 
its  exit  to  the  Tiber  is  checked  for  a  little  while,  it  inun- 
dates all  the  adjoining  ways  of  the  Catacombs.  The 
descent  to  the  baptistery  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  whilst  rising 
in  front  is  a  well-preserved  fresco,  which  presents  a  beauti- 
ful Cru.r-^e3n?na«a,  or  cross,  adorned  with  gems,  around 
which  flowers  and  branches  are  seen  to  bud  forth.  Two 
lighted  flambeaux  are  represented  over  the  Cross  on  either 
side,  and  attached  to  its  arms  are  the  a  and  w,  to  designate 
Him,  in  truth,  who  by  the  Cross  opened  to  us  this  fountain 
of  salvation.  ^  The  budding  flowers  and  branches  express 
the  fruits  which  are  derived  from  the  saving  waters,  whilst 
the  lighted  flambeaux  indicate  as  the  true  light  of  the 
world  the  saving  Cross,  whose  merits  are  applied  to  the 
soul  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

The  inscriptions  which  sometimes  seem  to  have  been 
placed  near  the  baptismal  fonts,  declare  in  like  manner  the 
lively  faith  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  saving  effects  of 


*  "  Vestimentis  novis  et  candidis."    See  the  authentic  Acts  of  the 
Martjrdom  of  St.  Cecily. 

t  See  Boldetti,  lib.  1,  cap.  xi. 
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this  Sacrament.  Thus,  on  the  fragment  of  a  sUib  in  the 
Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  we  read  : 

*♦  Corporis  et  cordis  maculas  vitalis 
Purgat,  et  omne  simul  abluit  unda." 

"  The  vivifying  stream  cleanses  alike  the  stains  of  the 
body  and  of  the  heart,'and  at  the  same  time  washes  away 
all  sin/'  The  whole  inscription  seems  to  have  been  little 
more  than  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  words  addressed 
by  Ananias  to  St.  Paul,  **  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  thy  sins.''  (Acts,  xxii.  16.) 

The  frequently-recurring  symbols  of  the  Catacombs, 
more  than  once  proclaim  the  same  faith  in  regard  of  Bap- 
tism. The  dove  with  expanded  wings,  fluttering  over  the 
font,  indicates  that  the  Holy  Ghost  it  is  who  vivifies  the 
waters,  communicating  to  them  their  efficacy,  and  reiTder- 
ing  them  productive  of  eternal  life.  This  symbol  is  found 
not  only  in  the  frescoes  of  the  ancient  chapels,  but  also  on 
a  mortuary  slab  p»iblished  by  Muratori.  Its  meaning 
indeed  is  of  itself  manifest,  but  it  becomes  still  more  cer- 
tain and  defined  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  reference 
to  it  by  the  ancient  writers.  Thus  Tertullian,  speaking  of 
the  regenerating  waters,  says,  (de  Bapt.  iv.)  *'  Spiritus  de 
coelis  aquis  superest,  sanctificans  eas  de  semetipso,  ut  ita 
sanctificata3  vim  sanctificandi  combibant:"  and  St. 
Paulinus,  too,  seems  to  have  had  some  such  emblem  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  when  he  composed  the  beautiful  distich — 

*'  Sanctus  in  Iiunc  coelo  descendit  Spiritus  aranem, 
Coelestique  sacras  fonte  maritat  aquas.'' 

The  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  Junius,  from  the  Vatican 
Cemetery,  presents  another  striking  symbol  of  the  effects 
of  Baptism :  two  lambs  are  sculptured  on  it,  of  which  the 
larger,  that  is  Christ,  the  true  Lamb  of  God,  baptizes  the 
smaller  one,  that  is,  the  Christian  ;  whilst  the  dove  with 
expanded  wings  is  represented  above.  Thus,  in  a  most 
expressive  manner,  is  declared  that  by  Baptism  man 
becomes  like  unto  Christ,  being  clothed  with  His  adoption, 
whilst  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  to  abide  in  his  regenerated 
goul. 

The  same  idea  is  not  nnfrequently  expressed  by  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  fish  which  are  engraven  on  the 
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Christian  monuments. "-''  The  one'is^  the  true  eternal  "ixOv^, 
the  Saviour  of  our  souls  ;  the  other  is  the  Christian,  who, 
by  Baptism,  has  put  on  Christ,  and  is  clothed  with  His 
liedemption.  It  was  thus,  too,  that  the  early  writers  often 
style  the  faithful  pisciculi,  as  being  made,  by  Baptism, 
participators  in  the  nature  of  the  true^Ix^v?,  Christ.  For 
instance,  when  TertuUian,  disputing  against  those  who 
rejected  Baptism,  cries  out,  *' Sed  nos  piscicuH  secundum 
tX^w  nostrum,  Jesum  Christum,  in  aqua  nascimur,  nee 
alitor  quam  in  aqua  permanentes  salvi  sumus.'*  As  you 
enter  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacraments,  as  it  is  styled,  in  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus,  or  again,  the  adjoining  Chapel 
of  the  Catechumens,  you  will  at  once  recognize  in  the 
frescoes  to  the  left  the  Minister  of  the  Church,  who  as  a 
spiritual  fisherman,  draws  forth  a  little  fish  from  the 
stream.  This  again  declares  to  us  that  through  the  Apos- 
tolic'ministry  we  become  the  children  of  Christ,  and  are 
transformed  into  His  likeness  when  we  receive  the  regene- 
rating waters  of  Baptism.  It  is  Clement  of  Alexandria 
who  explains  to  us  this  symbolic  scene,  in  his  work 
**De  Psedagogo,'^  lib,  iii.  cap.  xi.,  when  commemorating 
the  difference  that  exists  between  the  Christian  and  the 

Pagan  emblems  :  ko.v  dXteu^v  ris  ri,  aTroa-roXov  fJLefJLvrjcreTaL  Kac  rSv 
i$  vSaros  dvao-TTco/xeVwj/  iratStW.      **  SllOuld  yOU  SCC  the  SyUlbol  of 

one  engaged  in  fishing,  let  your  mind  dwell  rather  on  the 
Apostles  and  on  those  who  through  their  ministry  are 
drawn  forth  from  the  waters." 

In  the  two  last  chapels  to  which  we  have  referred,  imme- 
diately after  the  symbolic  designation  of  Baptism,  we  find 
the  newly-regenerated  kneeling  before  the  Minister  of  God 
to  receive  the  imposition^  of  hands  and  the  strengthening 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 
These  sacraments  were  ever  conjointly  administered  in  the 
early  church,  for  although  by  Baptism  the  Christian  had 
been  regenerated  to  a  heavenly  life,  it  was  Confirmation 
that  perfected  his  assimilation  to  Christ,  and  strengthened 
him  to  overcome  the  temptations  and  difficulties  which  he 
should  necessarily  encounter.     Thus  St.  Cyprian  writes : 


*  The  ring  of  St.  Arnulpli,  which  lias  beoii  preserved  from  his 
time  in  tlie  church  of  Metz,  but  belong-?  to  a  much  earlier  date, 
presents  a  fish  reposing  in  the  centre,  whilst  two  smaller  fishes  are 
hastening  towards  it. 
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"  It  is  necessary  that  he  who  has  been  baptized  be  anointed 
likewise,  that  havinf?  received  the  chrism,  that  is,  the 
unction,  he  may  be  the  anointed  of  God,  and  may  have  in 
liimself  the  grace  of  Olirist."  (Ep.  Ixx.  ad  Jan.)  "^  And  St. 
Cyril  of  Jernsalem,in  his  Catecheses,  (Mystagog.  iii.) ''  As 
Christ  after  His  Baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  Him,  going  forth  overcame  the  adversary,  so 
you  hkewise,  after  holy  Baptism  and  the  mysterious 
unction,  clothed  with  the  panoply  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
stand  against  the  adverse  power,  and  subdue  it,  saying, 
**  I  can  do  all  things  in  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me.'' 
Tertnllian,  too,  in  his  work  "  De  Pra3scriptione,''  when 
speaking  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  "  that  happy  Church,  to 
which  the  Apostles  consigned  the  plenitude  of  their  doc- 
trine, together  with  their  blood,''  conjoins  together  the 
three  Sacrameuts  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the 
Eucharist:  /'Legem  et  Prophetas  cum  Evangehcis  et 
Apostolicislitteris  miscet,  et  inde  potat  fidem :  aqua  signat, 
sancto  Spiritu  vestit,  Eucharistia  pascit."  And  Pope 
Cornelius,  as  we  lea^i'n  from  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi. 
cap.  43,)  declared  that  the  ^  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
perfects  our  spiritual  generation,  and  communicates  to  us 
the  Holy  Ghost :  he  is  speaking  of  Novatus,  who,  he  says, 
being  baptized  when  in  danger  of  death,  "  neque  p  )St 
qnani  liberatus  est  morbo,  ab  Episcopo  consignatus  est. 
Hoc  autem  signaculo  minime  percepto,  quo  tandem  modo 
Spiritum  Sanctum  potuit  accipere  ?'*  If  any  further 
evidence  were  required,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  Catacombs,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  St.  Alex- 
ander, imuiediately  joining  the  Baptistery,  we  meet  witli 
the  "  Consignatorium  ablutorum,"  as  it  v/as  styled,  or 
place  for  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

What  has  been  just  said  will  enable  us  to  understand 
why  in  the  inscription  to  Sophe,  together  with  *'the  laver 
of  Christ,"  she  is  said  to  have  received  the  " fJLvpov  afftOtrov, 
ayvov  diwvwi/"  *'  tkc  chnsm.  luhich  is  incorruptible,  and 
eternal."  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
regarding  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  of  its  necessity, 
in  order  that  we  be  admitted  here  below  to  a  participation 
in  God's  inheritance,  and  hereafter  to  the  enjoyment  of 
His  beatific  vision,  this  inscription  records  the  Church's 
teaching  regarding  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  by 
the  words  incorruptible  and  eternal  implies  that  it  im- 
presses a  spiritual  and  indelible  seal  upon  the  soul,  which 
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Catholics  now  style  the  special  character  of  this   holy 
Sacrament. 

In  many  of  the  ancient  monnments  similar  formulas  are 
employed  to  designate  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 
Thus  Gruter  and  Fleetwood  record  the  inscription  to 
"  Picentia  Legitima,  who  being  a  Neophyte,  received  the 
seal  from  Liberius. 

PICENTIAE  LEGITIMAE  NEOPHITAE 
DIE  V.  KAL.  SEP.  CONSIGNATAE  A  LIBERIO  P. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  signaculum,  or  seal^ 
which  the  newly  baptized  Legitima  thus  received  from 
Pope  Liberius,  is  the  characteristic  title  which  the  Fathers 
give  to  this  Sacrament.  Thus  St.  Cyprian  styles  it 
Signaculum  Dominicum,"  (Epist.  71.)  St.  Leo  the  Great, 
(Serm.  4.  de  Nativ.)  **  Signaculum  vitae  aeternae  ;''  Ter- 
tullian,  **  Signaculum  fontium/'  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  3.) 
and  St.  Ambrose,  "  Signaculum  spirituale.^^  But  the 
whole  passage  of  this  Saint  is  too  beautiful  not  to  be  com- 
memorated :  *'  Remember,''  he  says,  **  that  you  have 
received  the  spiritual  seal,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  strength,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  piety,  the  spirit  of  holy  fear :  and  preserve 
what  you  have  received.  God  the  Father  hath  sealed  you; 
Christ  the  Lord  hath  confirmed  you,  and  hath  given  the 
pledge  of  the  Spirit  in  your  hearts."  (De  Myst.  ch.  vii. 
n.  42.)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  2nd  Book  of  his 
*' Stromata,"  chap,  iii.,  styles  it  in  like  manner  **  the 
blessed  seal,"  and  places  it  in  the  same  rank  with  Bap- 
tism, **  ovh\  jSaTmarixa  evXoyov,  ovSk  jxaKapia  o-^payts." 

Again,  in  the  ancient  epigram  of  Catervius,  we  read  of 
those  whom  the  holy  Bishop  Probianus,  '^  lavit  et  unxit," 
which  words  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  reference  to  the 
Sacraments  of  Confirmation  and  Baptism.  But  a  still 
more  striking  phrase  for  designating  our  Sacrament  is  pre- 
sented by  the  mutilated  slab  of  Leopardus,  whose  inscrip- 
tion is  preserved  by  Boldetti,  (p.  80) : — 

QVI  CRVCEM  ACCEPIT  D.  N, 
XII.  KAL.  OCT.  MARINIANO  ET  PATERNO.  II.  CONSS. 

The  consuls,  whose  names  are  here  added,  mark  the 
year  268,  and  it  is  declared  that  "  on  the  12th  of  the 
Kalends  of  October  he  received  the  cross  of  our  Lord." 
At  first  sight  these  words  may  appear   ambiguous,  but 
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when  we  call  to  mind  that  more  than  once  the  Fathers 
employ  the  formula  *'  Siguaciilnm  et  Signnm  criicis,''  to 
designate  this  Sacrament,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
referring  to  it  likewise  the  phrase  used  in  our  inscription. 
It  is  by  a  similar  formula  that  St.  Paulinus  indicates  it 
in  his  beautiful  distich  on  St.  Martin  : — 

"  Transiit  ad  sacrara  constant!  pectore  legem, 
Signavitque  crucis  sanctum  munimine  frontena." 

This  manner  of  designating  the  Sacrament  of  Confir- 
mation must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  custom  of  forming 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  with  the  holy  chrism, 
when  administering  it  to  the  faithful.  Those,  of  course, 
who  deem  this  use  of  chrism  in  Confirmation  an  innovation 
of  Popery,  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  thus  practised  in  the 
early  Church;  but  should  they  consult  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of^  the  same  centuries,  they  surely  would  be  no 
less  surprised  to  find  this  Sacrament  called  simply  the 
unctio  by  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian,"*  the  unctio  sancti- 
ficans  by  St.  Leo,  (Serm.  xxiv.  6,)  and  the  Sacramentum 
Chrismatis,  by  St.  Augustin,  (Cont.  litt.  Petil  ii.  104); 
whilst  the  Greek  Fathers  style  it,  in  like  manner,  to  /xvpov, 
as  St.  Cyril  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,! 
Xp^a-fia,  or  again,  the  Sacrament  of  the  chrism,  as  the 
same,  St.  Cyril  and  Theodoret,;  or  the  mystic  chrism,  as 
Eusebius,  in  his  "  Evangelical  Demost.'"  (i.  40) ;  and  the 
Syriac  Church  is  found  to  apply  to  it  the  same  formulas, 
as  when  the  glory  of  that  Church,  St.  Ephrem,  styles  it 
Meshicho,  or  "  the  unction,''  and  again,  the  Sacrament 
and  the  mystery  of  the  unction.^ 

Before  concluding  this  Article  it  may  be  expected  that 
some  answer  should  be  given  to  the  question  so  often  pro- 
posed by  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  whether  in  fact  adults  alone  should  be  deemed 
capable  of  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  or  whether 
as  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  the  Regeneration  into  a 
supernatural  life  by  its  saving  waters,  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  age,  but  is  of  itself  alike  accessible  to  all. 


*  De  Bapt.  vii. — Ep.  Ixx.  ad  Januarium. 
t  Catech.  xxi.  n.  3  :— Const.  App.  iii.  16,  17  ;  vii.  22. 

J  111  Ser.  XXV.  6:— Theod.  in  Ju.  Ixi.  2. 
§  Adv.  haeret.  Serm.  xxvii.  Adv.  Scrutator.  Serm.  vi. 
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This  teacbing,  indeed,  involves  the  principle  of  the  '  effi- 
cacv  of  the  Sacrament/  independent  of  the  faith  of  the 
receiver,  and  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  most  heresies  which 
have  sprung  up  in  regard  of  Baptism  ,*  yet  it  is  one  which 
is  manifestly  involved  in  the  practice  of  the  early  Church, 
and  is  clearly  presented  to  us  in  innumerable  monuments, 
which  date  even  so  far  bacii  as  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era. 

The  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican  offers  many  ex- 
amples which  imply  this  Baptism  in  the  infant  age.  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  we  read  the  sweet  inscription,  *'Floren- 
tius  felix  agnellus  Dei,"  *  Florentius,  the  happy  little 
lamb  of  God ;'  or  again  the  many  others  which  present 
the  endearing  appellation  o^  parvulus  innocens,  or  agnella 
innocens,  or  palumhulus  sine  felle,  or  some  other  like 
phrase.  Lupi,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Epitaph  of 
Severa,  (p.  19].)  gives  a  similar  endearing  inscription  from 

the     third     century,   'Ep/xaio-Ke,    c/kos     ir}^    Iv    ©ew    Kvptu)  Xptorro). 

*  Little  Hernias,  mayst  thou  be  eternal  light  in  the  Lord 
God  Christ.' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  from  those 
monuments  in  which  the  infant's  age  is  commemorated. 
Thus,  the  inscription  which  was  found  in  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Cyriaca,  and  published  by  Boldetti  (lib.  1.  c.  xiv, 
p.  58.):- 

I.    POSTVMIVS  EVTHERION  FIDELTS  QVI  GRATIAM 

X.  SANCTAM  CONSECVTVS  PRIDIE  NATALI  SVO  SEROTINA 

0.   HORA.  REDDIT  DEBITUM  VITAE  SVAE  QVI  VIXIT 

V.   ANNIS  SEX  ET  DEPOSITVS.  V.  ID.  IVLIAS.  DIE 

C.    lOVlS  QVO  ET  NATVS  EST  CVIVS  ANIMA 

N.   CVM  SANCTOS  IN  PACE. 

The  acrostics  from  the  Greek  motto  Ix^^s  viko.  '  the 
Saviour  conquers,'  and  the  inscription  records  that  the 
young  Posthumius,  when  six  years  old,  on  the  vigil  of  his 
death,  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  thus 
shared  in  the  triumph  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  company  of  the  blessed. 

Amongst  the  Inscriptions  of  Fabretti,  in  the  class  of 
domestic  inscriptions,"'  we  find  one  which  was  afterwards 
illustrated  by  Noris,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Paschal 


*  Cap.  V.  iii.  u.  70^ 
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Cycle  of  the  Latins  (pp.  23-27.)».  J}^\^1  later  still  by  Visconti 
ill;  his  essay,  '  Dell'  uso  ed  Utilita  dei  monumenti  Cris- 
tiani  Crouologici/  (Roma.  1856.  p.  67,  et  seq.)-  It  runs  as 
follows : 

NATVS  DVERI  NOMINE  PASCASIVS 

DIES  PASCALES  PRID.  NON.  APRIL. 

DIE  lOBIS  CONSTANTINO  ET  RVFO  VV.  CC.  CONSS. 

QVI  VIXIT  ANNORVM  VI.  PERCEPIT 

XI.  KAL.  MAIAS.  ET  ALBAS  SVAS 

OCTABA  PASCAE  AD  SEPVLCRVM 

DEPOSVIT  D.  IIIL  KAL.  MAL  FL.  BASILIO  V.  C.  CON.     ' 

Thus,  on  the  Thursday  of  Easter  week,  it  being  the  4th 
of  April,  A.  D.  457,  in  the  consulate  of  Constantino  and 
Rufus,  Paschasius  was  born ;  and  the  same  Easter  time 
of  the  year  463  saw  the  young  Paschasius  laid  in  the 
tomb.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Church  that  only 
on  the  feast  of  Easter,  Baptism  should  be  solemnly  ad- 
ministered ;  and  hence  Paschasius  having  received  a  few 
days  before  the  Saci'^ment  of  Regeneration,  departed  this 
life  on  the  octave  day  of  Easter,  whilst  yet  bearing  '  the 
white  robes'  of  Baptism :  *'  albas  suas  ad  sepulchrum 
deposuit." 

In  the  Lapidarian  gallery  of  the  Vatican  we  meet  the 
following  inscription: — 

ROMANO  NEOFITO 
BENEMERENTI  QVI  VIXIT 

ANNOS  VIIL  D.  XV. 
REQVIESCIT  IN  PACE  DN. 

''  To  the  well-deserving  Romanus,  a  Neoph^-te,  who  lived 
eight  years  and  fifteen  days.  He  rests  in  the  peace  of  the 
Lord."  The  consuls  whose  names  are  added  indicate 
the  year  371 :  and  we  must  remark  that  the  name  Neo- 
phyte, as  the  word  itself  implies,  was  never  given  except  to 
those  who  had  been  born  to  the  life  of  grace  in  the  waters 
of  Baptism.  The  slab  of  lovina,  likewise  in  the  Vatican, 
presents  the  same  title,  together  with  the  emblems  of  the 
palm  and  the  crown  which  encircle  the  Christian  mono- 
gram ;  its  inscription  says  : — 

FL.  lOVINA.  QVAE  VIXIT 
ANNIS.  TRIBVS.  D.  XXX.  DEPOS. 
NEOFITA  IN  PACE  XL  KAL.  OCT. 

'*  Flavia  lovina,  who  lived  three  years  and  thirty  days. 
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she  rests  a  Neophyte  in  peace."  To  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  other  monuments  which  present  this  characteristic 
manner  of  declaring  that  the  deceased  had  received  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  Boldetti  (p.  807.)  gives  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Victor,  *  a  iVeo^A?/^^,  who  lived  80  days:'  again, 
in  the  Thesaurus  of  Muratori  (p.  1819,  n.  6.)  we  have 
*  Achilla,  a  neophyte  of  one  year  and  five  months:'  Fab-, 
retti  (p.  559.)  presents  the  epigraphe  of  Domitius.  a  neo- 
phyte, who  lived  little  more  than  three  years;  and  in 
the  *  Museum  Veronese  illustrat.'  (p.  180.)  we  find  '  the 
Neophyte  Yiminatius,'  who  lived  plus  mimiSy  five  years.^ 

Other  inscriptions^  expressly  style  the  deceased  fidelisy 
i.e.  a  Christian  ;  for  instance,  that  discovered  when  laying 
tlie  foundation  of  St.  Cecily's,  in  Home,  and  mentioned  by 
Victorias : — """ 

TECLxi  FIDELIS  IN  PACE 
VIX.  M  Villi. 

'Thecla,  a  Christian,  in  peace.  She  lived  nine  months.' 
We  find  also  another,  placed  by  Florentinus  to  his  child 
Apronianus,  who,  having  lived  one  year,  nine  months, 
and  five^  days,  "  ivit  de  saccule  Jidelis/'  Lupi,  in  the 
dissertation  already  cited,  (p.  136.)  gives  us  the  following 

inscription  : — Ilwrros  ck   Trtoreoiv   ^wcrt/AOS   evOaSe   Keufxe^   ^^(ras  €T€(xlv 

fX7].  a.  7)ix€.  K€.  '  A  Christian,  born  of  Christian  parents 
I,  Zosimus,  here  rest,  having  lived  two  years,  one  month, 
and  twenty-five  days.'  The  emblems  of  the  anchor  and 
LX^vs  are  added.  In  Boldetti  (p.  453.)  we  find  from  the 
tomb  of  Cyriacus  thsit  y  fidelis  decessit,  octo  dies  minus 
annis  tribus;"  and  again  in  the  appendix  to  the  Acts  of 
St.  Victorinus,  by  Marangoni,  (p.  109.)  we  meet  the  in- 
scription '  Urcia.  Florentina,  fidelis.  in  pace,'  having  lived 
five  years,  nine  months,  and  nine  days.  But  especially 
interesting  is  that  to  Nila,  presented  by  Muratori  (p.  1916. 
n.  4.):— 

NILAE  FLORENTINAE  INFANTI  DVLCISSIMAE  ATQ 
INNOCENTISSIMAE  FIDELI  FaCTAE  PARENS  CONLOCAVIT 
QVAE  PRIDIE  NONAS  MARTIAS  ANTE  LVCEM  PAGANA 
NATA  MENSE  OCTAVO  DECIAIO  ET  VICESIMA 
SECUNDA  DIE  COMPLETIS  FIDELIS  FACTA  HORA  NOCTIS 
OCTAVA.  VLTIMVM  SPIRITVM  AGENS  SVPERVIXIT  HOllIS 
QVATVOR,  &c. 

*  '♦  Dissertatio  Philologica  qua  nonnuUa  Mon.  Sac.  Vetustatis 
ilust.  ex  Mus.  Viat.''     Romae  MDCCLI.  p.  48. 
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'To  Nila  ^Florentina,  a  most  sweet  and  innocent  chile], 
having  been  made  a  Christian,  her  parent  placed  this 
monument.  She  being  born  a  Pagan  on  the  day  before 
the  Nones  of  March,  was  made  a  Christian,  being  18 
months  and  22  days  old,  in  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night, 
and  survived  four  hours  ! 

There  is  another  series  of  inscriptions,  whose  testimony 
must  be  deemed  equally  explicit ;  as  the  formulas  which 
they  employ,  or  the  emblems  which  they  present,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  those  to  whom  they  were  erected  having  re^ 
ceived  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  VYe  will  select  only  a 
few  from  the  immense  number  which  may  be  found  in  the 
different  collections.  Thus,  then,  on  the  slab  of  Olympias 
we  find ; — 

DORMITIONE.  ANC.  DEI 
OLYMPIATIS.  PARENTES 
FILIAE  B.  M.  F.  Q.  ANN.  B.  V. 
M.  Xr.  D.  XXL 

*  Resting-place  of  the  Servant  of  God,  Olympias,  which 
the  parents  made  to  their  well  deserving  child.  She  lived 
5  years,  11  months,  and  21  days.'  Again  on  the  tomb  of 
Crescentius,  *  Vixit  annum  unum,  et  octo  menses,  in 
pace  quiescat;'  and  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus  we 
meet  *  Marinae  Ascanius  filiae  suae.  Preces  sit  in  pace, 
vixit  an.  tribus/  *  Ascanius  phiced  this  to  his  daughter 
Marina ;  pray  that  she  may  rest  in  peace :  she  lived 
three  years.'  De  Rossi"'  presents  an  inscription  from  a 
monument  of  the  third  century,  to  *  Clodius  Salvius,  a 
most  sweet  child,  aged  32  months,'  having  the  acclama- 
tion added,  "  Ispiritus  in  bono,"  together  with  the  symbol 
of  the  tx^u5.  Another  inscription,  mentioned  by  Fon- 
tana  in  his  '  Notti  Cristiane,"  p.  25,  as  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Lucina,  runs  as  follows : — 
**  Flaviae,  sacro  fonte  abhitae,  infantulae  dulcissimae, 
quae  vixit  an.  1.  an.  3.  d.  5."  Lupi,  too,  (p.  146.)  gives 
us  the  inscription  of  Ursa,  Svho  lived  one  year  and  six 
months,'  to  which  is  added  the  Christian  emblem  of  the 
dove,  bearing  the  olive  branch;  and  Marangoni,  in  the 
already  cited  appendix  to  the  Acts  of  S.  Victorinus,  (p.  88.) 
presents  another  inscription,  whose  formula  is  in  like  man- 


*  De  Ciiristianis  Monum.  Append,  n.  23, 
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ner  characteristic   of  those  who  were   initiated  through 
Baptism  in  the  christian  mysteries  : — 

PARENTES  FILIO  MERCYRIO  FECERVNT 
QVI  VIXIT  AN.  V.  ET  MESES  Villi. 
NATVS  IN  PACE  QVINTV  IDYS  FEB. 

It  is  minecessary  to  produce  any  additional  monuments 
in  ilhistration  of  this  subject.  Indeed,  it^  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  controversy  could  have  arisen  regarding 
infant  Baptism,  so  universally  was  it  practised  in  the 
Church,  even  from  the  Apostolic  age.  A  question,  it  is 
true,  was  proposed  in  the  African  Church,  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury, connected  with  the  administering  of  Baptism  to 
infants,  but  this  was  only  as  to  the  propriety  of  administer- 
ing it  *  before  the  eighth  day'  from  the  infant's  birth  ;  and 
we  learn  from  St.  Cyprian  (Ep.  64.)  that  in  the  assembly  of 
bishops  it  was  unanimously  decreed  that  no  such  restric- 
tion should  be  allowed,  since  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  all  were  entitled  to  a  participation  in  this 
saving  Sacrament.  Even  earlier  still,  St.  Irenaeus,  when 
speaking  of  Baptism,  supposes  that  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  all  were  alike  capable  of  receiving  it : 
"  Christ,"  he  says,  "  being  our  Master,  sanctified  every 
age  by  the  similitude  which  was  after  His  own  model :  for 
He  came  to  save  all  through  Himself,  all,  I  sa3%  who  are 
born  anew  to  God  through  Him,  infants  and  little  ones, 
children  and  youths,  and  aged  persons.'^  The  fact,  too, 
of  infant  locidi  or  tombs  being  met  with  even  in  the  most 
ancient  of  the  branching  ways  of  the  Catacombs,  should 
be  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  this  usage  ;  for  it  is  a 
first  principle  of  archeology  that  none  were  allowed  to  be 
interred  within  these  sacred  precincts  save  such  as  had 
been  regenerated  to  Christ  through  Baptism.  One  excep- 
tion alone  can  be  made  against  the  application  of  this 
principle:  that  is  to  say, should  we  suppose,  that  these  in- 
fants had  been  offered  as  martyred  victims  to  the  Redeemer. 
But  although  this  supposition  cannot  be  conceived  to  hold 
good,  from  the  countless  infant  locidi  which  you  meet  at 
every  step  when  winding  through  the  narrow  passages  of 
the  Catacombs,  we  readily  embrace  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
martyrium  sanguinis  was  surely  deemed  sufficient,  even 
from  the  Apostolic  times,  to  admit  the  faithful  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Christ :  and  of  such  martyrs  St.  Prosper 
sings  :  (Ep.  87.) 
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"  Fraudati  non  sunt  sacro  baptismate  Christi, 
Fons  quibus  ipsa  sui  sanguinis  unda  fuit  ; 
Et  quidquid  saeri  fert  mystica  forma  lavacri. 
Id  totum  implevit  gloria  martjrii.'^ 

^  In  an  especial  manner  the  infant  victims  of  pagan  rage 
were  dear  to  the  christian  brotherhood,  and  were  deemed 
rivals  of  the  holy  Babes  of  Bethleliem,  whom  the  Church 
ever  loves  to  greet,  in  the  words  oi  Frndentius  Catheme^ 
rinon : — 

"  Salvete  flores  Martjrum, 

Quos  lucis  ipso  in  luimine 

Christi  insecutor  sustulit, 

Ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas  f 
Vos  prima  Christi  victima, 

Grex  immolatorum  tener, 

Aram  sub  ipsam  simpliees^ 

Fialma  et  coronia  luditis." 

**  Ye  fairest  flowers  of  Martyrs  hail  I 

Whom  in  tlfe  dawning  of  life's  day 

The  godless  tyrant  swept  away 

As  storms  the  budding  roses. 

As  if  unconscious  of  their  prize, 

See  how  'neath  heaven's  shrine,  all  gay, 

With  branch  of  palm  and  crown  they  play. 

First  fruits  of  earth — first  slain  to  Christ." 


Art.  III. — 1.  The  Experience  of  Life.  By  the  Author  of  **  Amy 
Herbert,"  "Gertrude.''     London,  Longman. 

2.  Ursula.  By  the  Author  of  "Experience  of  Life."  London, 
Longman. 

3.  The  Heir  of  Bedclyffe.     London,  Parker  and  Son. 

4.  Heartsease;  or,  the  Brother  s  Wife,  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir 
of  Redclyffe.''     London,  Parker  and  Son. 

5.  Dynevor  Terrace,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.'' 
London,  Parker  and  Son. 

6.  Marie  Thiire$e  de  Lamourous.  Foundress  of  the  House  of  La 
Misericorde,  at  Bourdeaux.  By  the  Author  of  *'  The  Heir  of 
Redely fle."     London,  Parker  and  Son. 


w 


E    are   almost  ashamed  to   qnote    the    hackneyed 
saying  :  *''  Let  me  compose  the  national  songs,  and 
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I  will  leave  you  to  make  the  laws :"  but  it  is  a  truth  which, 
iu  one  of  its  applications,  is  every  day  acquiring  new- 
significance.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  importance 
to  decide  on  the  national  air  of  a  country,  for  its  tones  are 
to  thrill  the  hearts  of  successive  generations.  No  one 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  effect  of  the  Ranz  des  Yaches 
on  the  Swiss ;  while  it  is  matter  of  history  that  the  Jaco- 
bite ballads  did  more  mischief  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
than  the  whole  force  of  a  foreign  foe  would  have  done.  If, 
then,  there  is  so  much  importance  attached  to  songs,  there 
is  certainly  some  also  to  novels.  The  intellectual  food  (if 
we  may  use  the  term,)  of  large  masses  of  our  people  de- 
serves some  consideration.  We  are  convinced,^  for  our 
part,  that  a  crusade  against  novels  altogether,  which  some 
good  people  raise,  is  altogether  futile.  We  may  talk  of 
cultivating  the  taste,  of  enlarging  the  mind,  and  creating 
a  more  healthy  tone  of  literature,  and  it  may  all  be  done; 
but  there  will  still  remain  a  very  numerous  class  of  readers 
whose  sole  study  will  be  novels  and  romances. 

We  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  has  not  enjoyed  a  good 
novel ;  nay  more,  who  at  some  time  or  other  has  not  put 
up  with  a  "  trashy  novel,*'  from  mere  inability  to  read 
anything  else ; — times  of  sickness,  over  work,  unusual 
depression,  or  great  anxiety,  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary the  mind  should  be  diverted,  and  nothing  but  a  novel 
could  do  it ;  because  the  diversion  must  be  of  a  suffi- 
ciently absorbing  character  to  lead  to  forgetfulness  of  self. 
An  amusing  conversation  may  be  begun,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  is  there  still;  an  interesting  sight,  a  fine 
picture,  but  the  mental  faculties  are  on  the  strain.  No, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  novel.  Now,  what  we  feel, 
sometimes  (supposing  ourselves  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
representatives  of  all  clever  and  intellectual  people,  who 
both  study  hard  and  read  deeply,)  is  felt  constantly  by 
people  of  inferior  abihties,  with  few  powers  of  application, 
and  who  are  worn  not  with  study,  but  various  kinds  of 
manual  labour.  And  besides  all  these,  there  must  ever 
exist  that  class  (unfortunately  large)  of  weak,  nervous  peo- 
ple, with  no  employment  for  head  or  hands,  who  enervate 
their  minds  still  further  by  reading  one  sort  of  fiction  after 
another.  Well,  exclaims  some  one,  and  surely  these  last 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ?  We  do  not  agree 
with  you  here ;  we  think  they  ,are.      The  Church  that 
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despises  no  soul,  however  weak,  and  no  means,  how- 
ever insignificant,  may  extend  her  influence  even  there. 
Nothiug  that  rouses  even  one  such  mind  to  a  sense  of  a 
reality  of  hfe  should  be  thrown  away. 

Novels,  then,  must  be  had,  and  before  we  touch  upon 
what  they  ought  to  be,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a 
glimpse  at  a  few  of  the  existing  race.  Novels  may  be 
divided  into  various  classes.  There  are  some  that  have 
risen  by  virtue  of  their  merits  into  the  highest  places  of 
literature  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  11  Promesse  Sposi,  an 
unrivalled  work  of  genius,  whose  perusal  must  ever  refine 
the  taste  and  elevate  the  heart,  a  work  to  which  we  can 
return  again  and  again  unwearied. 

What  an  era  in  lite  is  the  first  reading  of  the  Waverlei/ 
Novels  I —wlmt  wonderful  pictures  of  life,  history,  and 
manners,  are  woven  in  with  the  prolific  tales  of  the 
Wizard  of  the  North!  Each  successive  generation  will 
find  the  same  charm,  and  the  works  of  Walter  Scott  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

^  Another  class  oP  novels  are  those  which  were  lifelike 
pictures  of  the  times  in  which  the  author  lived,  and  there- 
fore, in  course  of  years,  (save  for  those  who  desire  to  recall 
minutely  the  features  of  the  past,)  lose  their  value.  Such, 
for  instance,  were  the  works  of  Sarah  Austin.  Compared 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Austin's  productions  resem- 
ble a  daguerreotype  by  the  side  of  a  portrait  drawn  by  a 
master-hand.  The  very  beauty  of  the  latter,  its  repro- 
duction of  each  light  and  shade,  of  every  line  of  the  fea- 
tures, has  little  interest  to  those  who  never  saw  or  cared 
for  the  original ;  while  the  indistinct  colouring,  and  the 
hazy  outline  and  the  imaginative  beauty,  hands  down 
many  a  faded  family  picture  to  perpetual  admiration. 

It  would  be  clearly  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  give 
even  a  passing'notice  of  the  principal  novels, — a  numerous 
family  existing  through  so  many  centuries, — from  the  chro- 
nicles of  knightly  romance  and  prowess  which  graced  the 
ladye  bowers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  last  production  of 
the  Minerva  press.  The  class  of  novels  which  now  de- 
mands our  attention  is  one  of  recent  origin,  and  which  has 
been  universally  named  the  "  religious  novel."  This 
kind  of  romance  has  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
opposing  parties,  who  rend  and  deafen  England  with  their 
strife.  The  ground  was  at  first  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  Evangelical  partv,  without  however  displaying  much 
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vigour  or  tone.  Somehow  or  other  all  the  younor  ladles 
who  went  through  slow  martyrdom,  from  their  retVisal  to 
play  at  cards,  or  do  anything  worldly,  and  all  the  young 
gentlemen  suddenly  converted  from  murderers  and  pick- 
pockets into  travelling  preachers  with  pocket  Testaments, 
were  remarkably  like  each  other,  and  uncommonly  dull. 

Brighter  light  soon  dawned  upon  the  scene.  There  arose 
Charles  Kingsley,  with  his  caustic  wit,  and  artist  hand, 
uttering  strange  truths,  mixed  up  with  bitter  revilings  of 
the  holy  and  the  true,  as  if  he  witnessed  against  himself. 
There  came  also  Charlotte  Bronte,  with  her  talents,  sadly 
wrested  from  their  original  purpose,  her  keen  discernment 
of  hidden  motives  separated  from  that  "  single  eye,''  with- 
out whose  guiding  light  it  invariably  overreaches  itself. 
We  needed  not  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biography  to  reveal  to  us 
one  who  might  have  been  a  master  spirits  but  who  left 
behind  her  nought  but  the  wailings  of  a  restless  soul,  drift- 
ing on  the  ocean  of  life  without  the  rudder.  Who  is  the 
better  for  reading  the  works  of  CurrerBell?  Who  can 
learn  one  maxim  of  patience  and  loving  submission  to  his 
lot?  and  who  is  the  wiser?  for  her  pictures  of  life  are  not 
true ;  it  does  not  answer  to  look  at  the  world  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  or  to  tell  us  that  *'  each  is  better  than 
the  other  thinks." 

The  works  of  the  two  ladies  which  head  this  Article 
may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the  Anglican  school  of 
theology.  ^  Its  accents  and  its  tone  may  be  traced  in  every 
page.  Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Yonge  have  displayed  suffi- 
cient talent  to  place  them  in  the  rank  of  the  standard 
novel  writers  of  our  day,  but  they  have  by  no  means  kept 
even  pace  with  each  other.  Miss  Yonge  (author  of  the 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,  &c.)  fairly  carries  off  the  palm.  That 
which  costs  Miss  Sewell  labour,  is  to  her  only  a  pleasure. 
Her  conversations  flow  with  ease,  and  her  plots  create 
themselves.  She  has  the  power  of  throwing  herself  among 
her  characters,  and  living  and  speaking  with  them. 

Miss  Yonge's  principal  work,  and  which  she  has  never 
certainly  surpassed,  is  the  Heir  of  Redcliffe.  It  is  by 
this  work  that  she  gained  a  celebrity  in  novel  writing,  and 
it  bears  evidence  indeed  of  much  genius.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  it  of  extreme  beauty.  We  will  extract  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  His  was  not  a  temper  that  was   satisfied  with  half  measures. 
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lie  locked  his  liands  more  rigidly  togetlier,  yowing  to  compel 
himself,  ere  he  left  the  spot,  to  forgive  his  enemy — forgive  him 
candidly — forgive  him  so  as  never  again  to  have  to  say,  *  1  forgive 
him/  He  did  not  try  to  think,  for  reflection  only  lashed  up  his 
sense  of  the  wrong  ;  but,  as  if  there  were  power  in  the  words  alone, 
he  forced  his  lips  to  repeat,  'Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'  Cjldly  and  hardly  were 
they  spoken  at  first, — again  he  pronounced  them,  again,  again, 
each  time  the  tone  was  softer  ;  each  time  they  came  more  from  the 
heart.  At  last,  the  remembrance  of  greater  wrongs,  and  worse 
reviling  came  upon  him  ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  the  most 
subduing  and  healing  of  all  thoughts — that  of  the  great  Example — 
became  present  to  him  ;  the  foe  was  driven  back.  Still  he  kept 
liis  hands  over  his  face.  The  tempter  was  not  yet  defeated  with- 
out hope.  It  was  not  enough  to  give  up  his  first  intention  (no 
great  sacrifice,  as  he  perceived,  now  that  he  had  time  to  think 
liow  Philip  would  bo  certain  to  treat  a  challenge)  it  was  not  enough 
to  wish  no  ill  to  his  cousin,  to  intend  no  evil  measure  ;  he  must 
pardon  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  regard  him  candidly,  and  not 
magnify  his  injuries. 

*'  He  sat  long,  in  de^p  thought,  his  head  bent  down  and  his 
countenance  stern  with  inward  conflict.  It  was  tlie  hardest  part 
of  the  whole  battle,  for  the  Morville  disposition  was  as  vindictive 
as  passionate  ;  but  at  last  he  recovered  clearness  of  vision.  His 
request  might  well  appear  unreasonable,  and  possibly  excite  suspi- 
cion and  for  the  rest,  it  was  doing  a  man  of  honour,  like  Piiilip, 
a  great  injustice  to  suspect  him  of  originating  slanders.  He  was, 
of  course,  under  a  mistake,  had  acted  not  perhaps  kindly,  but,  as 
he  thought,  rightly  and  judiciously,  in  making  his  suspicions 
known.  If  he  had  caused  his  uncle  to  write  provokingly,  every 
one  knew  that  was  his  way,  he  might  very  properly  wish  under  his 
belief,  to  save  Amabel  ;  and  thougli  the  manner  might  have  been 
otherwise,  the  proceeding  itself  admitted  complete  justification. 
Indeed  when  Guy  recollected  the  frenzy  of  his  rage  and  his  own 
murderous  impulse,  he  was  shocked  to  think  that  he  had  ever 
sought  the  love  of  that  pure  and  gentle  creature,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  cruel  and  profane  linking  of  innocence  to  evil.  He  was  appalled 
at  the  power  of  his  fury  ;  he  had  not  known  he  was  capable  of  it, 
for  his  boyish  passion,  even  when  unrestrained,  had  never  equalled 
this,  in  all  the  strength  of  early  manhood.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  the  last  remnant  of  the  sun's  disk  was  just  disappearing 
beneath  the  horizon.  The  victory  was  won!  But  Guy's  feeling 
was  not  the  rejoicing  of  the  conquest,  it  was  more  the  relief  which 
is  felt  by  a  little  child,  weary  of  its  fit  of  naughtiness,  when  its 
tearful  face  is  raised,  mournful,  yet  happy,  in  having  now  true 
repentance,  and  it  says,    '  I  am  sorry  now. 


?   5? 
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completeness  of  both  temptation  and  repentance,  are 
wonderfully  drawn  out.  A^ain,  the  home  life  at  Hol- 
lywell,  is  finely  depicted.  Miss  Yonge  excels  in  con- 
versation, an  art  the  more  valuable,  as  it  makes  the  reader 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  personages  of  the  tale. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  a  strong  unreality  about 
the  Heir  of  Redely fle  ;  no  one  can  feel  it  is  a  picture  of 
real  life. 

We  feel  that  Guy  is  hardly  a  denizen  of  earth  ;  for  his 
violence  of  temper  is  so  completely  looked  upon  by  his 
betrothed  and  her  family  as  a  sort  of  hereditary  doom, 
that  it  hardly  casts  a  shade  over  him.  And  are  his  child- 
hood and  education  natural  ?  Unless  old  Sir  Guy  fore- 
saw a  miracle,  what  could  he  expect  his  grandson  to 
become  ?  Again,  we  must  disbelieve  in  the  ofHce  of  con- 
science if  we  credit  Philip's  blindness.  Self-deception  has 
many  windings,  but  God  leaves  not  any  soul  without  a 
witness.  There  must  have  been  a  struggle  going  on  in 
Philip's  breast,  though  no  eye  could  see  it;  but  then  tt;^ 
ought  to  have  had  some  evidence  of  it.  If  there  were  no 
struggle,  no  self-reproach, — if  Philip  Morville  really  felt 
he  was  doing  right,  where  is  the  greatness  of  his  sin  ? 
Where  the  abasement  of  his  repentance  ?  We  may  say 
the  same  ^of  Laura.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  most 
unnatural  that  Laura  should  have  had  the  power  of  such 
entire  concealment.  It  would  have  been  remarkable  power 
of  control  in  a  woman  of  twice  her  age,  already  trained  to 
suffer;  but  in  a  young  girl,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  happy 
guileless  hx^nie,  what  can  be  more  unnatural,  and  how  the 
moral  sense  must  have  been  blunted,  ere  such  a  state  of 
mind  could  go  on  for  years  unchecked  :  and  that  true 
Mother,  the  Church  of  England,  that  Miss  Yonge  talks 
about,  (lid  she  do  nothing  for  her  child's  relief?  Was 
there  no  help,  no  consolation,  no  rousing  voice?  We 
hear  of  none. 

Miss  Tonge's  works  have  followed  each  other  with  mar- 
vellous celerity,  and  as  might  therefore  be  expected,  fall 
off  in  power  and  finish.  Heartsease  was  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  and  Dynevor  Terrace  even  below 
that.  Yiolet  in  Heartsease,  is  a  beautifully  conceived  cha- 
racter, of  the  same  class  as  Amy;  and  it  is  evidently  one 
Miss  Yonge  delights  to  paint ;  the  gentle  yielding  woman, 
in  all  appearance  feeble  enough  for  the  first  storm  to  over- 
whelm her,  yet  possessing  a  spring  of  endurance  and  self- 
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sacrifice  which  oiitLasts  that  of  the  stronger  and  more 
powerful  nature.  Theodora  is  also  well  drawn,  and  her 
love  episodes  are  certainly  original ; — no  little  praise  in  a 
work  of  fiction ;  and  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  the  old  aunt,  making 
every  body  miserable,  and  yet  unable  to  bend  the  only 
will  she  really  cares  about,  and  so  failing  in  the  end,  is 
very  admirable.  Some  of  the  characters  are  poor  and 
weak.  Mark  Gardner,  Miss  Yonge's  first  attempt  at  a 
villain,  borders  neaily  on  the  absurd.  Emma  is  simply 
contemptible,  while  the  introduction  of  Theresa  Marston 
does  not  do  credit  to  Miss  Yonge's  taste.  Of  course  she 
comes  in  for  the  purpose  of  aiming  a  covert  blow  at  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  it  is  Miss  Yonge's  first  display  (in 
her  tales  at  least)  of  the  animus  against  the  faith,  which 
she  brings  forward  more  distinctly  in  Dynevor  Terrace. 

It  is  very  sad  to  meet  with  this  in  the  woi'ks  of  one 
who,  both  from  her  mental  powers  and  her  religious  train- 
ing, should  be  especially  free  from  it.  It  jars  stranirely 
upon  us  that  one  notoriously  the  pupil  of  John  ICeble, 
should  pen  such  a  passage  as  the  following.  Rosina,  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  Mexican  wife,  has  been  to  confession  and  is 
found,  on  her  return,  **  half  crying  over  the  amount  of 
repetitions  of  her  rosary,  by  which  her  penance  was  to  be 
performed,  and  thereby  all  sense  of  the  fault  put  away." 
Again,  Rosina  wonders  why  Mary  did  not  marry  Louis 
without  her  father's  consent:  Mary  answers,  **  J3ecause 
it  would  have  been  wrong  :  we  could  not  have  been  happy 
in  disobeying  my  father."  **  Ah,  but  you  could  have  done 
penance  ;  I  had  many  penances  to  do  for  quitting  my  con- 
vent— Padre  Inigo  was  very  severe,  but  they  are  over  at 
last,  and  I  am  free  for  giving  alms  twice  a  week  ;  and  the 
Sisters  have  forgiven  me,  and  send  me  so  many  silver 
flowers  and  dulces.  I  will  show  them  to  you  some  day. 
Could  you  not  have  done  penance?"  ''I  am  afraid  not." 
**  Ah,  I  forget  you  were  a  heretic ;  poor  thing.  How  in- 
convenient !  And  so  you  will  not  come  with  me  to  the  bull 
fight  next  Sunday."  After  her  husband's  death,  Rosina 
elopes,  and  her  excuse  is  "  a  wretched  education,  a 
miserable  state  of  society,  a  childish  mind,  and  religion 
presented  to  her  in  a  form  that  did  nothing  to  make  it  less 
childish."  Is  this  the  *'  love  that  owns  all  churches,  and 
all  owned?"'"'    Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  could  talk 

*  Ljra  Innocentium. 
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jiboiit  restoration  of  unity  and  Sister  Churches  ?  And 
there  is  a  more  important  question  yet  to  ask.  Is  this 
the  language  of  truth  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  penance  puts  avyay  all  sense  of 
sin  ?  In  what  formulary  of  the  Church  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
what  priest  has  ever  stated  such  a  thing  ?  What  proof  has 
Miss  Yonge  of  the  truth  of  such  a  statement?  Or  again, 
committing  sin  in  hope  of  doing  penance  after  it !  Is  it 
not  the  old  calumny  refuted  a  hundred  thousand  times  ; 
so  exploded  that  we  thought  it  was  fairly  left  to  the 
Spooners  and  the  Westertons  1 

The  phase  of  Miss  Yonge's  enmity  against  the  Catholic 
religion  is  the  more  dangerous,  fis  she  uses  the  weapon 
of  insinuation  rather  than  direct  attack.  Rosina's  charac- 
ter is  by  no  means  a  prominent  one.  We  look  upon  her 
as  rather  in  the  way  of  the  others ;  and  therefore  a  few 
sentences  ingeniously  introduced  of  abuse  of  her  faith 
pass  by  less  noticed  by  some,  not  less  believed  by  others. 
And  Miss  Yonge  has  actually  stooped  to  make  use  of  a 
common  Protestant  fallacy  in  the  case  of  Rosina.  No 
penance  could  have  been  laid  on  her  if  she  had  left  her 
convent  during  her  novitiate ;  but  she  did  not  even  do 
this.  The  year  before  her  novitiate,  she  went,  according 
to  custom,  to  spend  at  a  relative's  house,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  would  choose  the  world  or  not,  and 
while  there,  she  meets  and  marries  Mr.  Ponsonby.  We 
cannot  believe  Miss  Yonge  to  be  ignorant  of  this  custom 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  girl  educated  in  a  convent,  from  being  unduly 
swayed  towards  a  religious  vocation  ;  for  we  find  her  in 
**  Heartsease''  turning  this  very  fact  to  advantage.  She 
makes  Theodora  say  to  Emma  Brandon,  ''In  the  conventual 
system,  a  girl  cannot  be  a  novice  till  she  has  had  six  months 
in  which  to  see  the  world."  Now  is  this  fair  dealing  and 
right  and  honourable  conduct  upon  Miss  Yonge's  part  ?  We 
appeal  to  herself.  Alas  !  she  injures  her  own  mind  far  more 
than  she  injures  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  may,  indeed, 
do  a  little  to  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  some,  but 
she  cannot  blind  the  eyes  of  the  truth-lovinsr,  those  who 
have  courage  to  say.  Are  these  things  so  ?  The  shafts  of 
caliminy  have  been  winged  against  the  Church  from  the 
hour  when  Her  Living  Head  was  on  earth,  and  received 
them  in  His  own  Person,  and  will  continue  to  be  launched 
till   once    again    His   feet    stand  on    the    mountains   of 
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Judea.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  couflictiug  opinious 
and  jarring  factions  find  a  common  vantage  ground  in 
reviling  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  indeed  vvonderful 
how  fearlessly,  how  nnblushingly,  Protestants  will  persist 
in  depicting  Catholic  life,  manners,  and  conversations, 
while  utterly  ignorant  of  the  realities.  On  any  other 
subject  they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  it.  It  only 
shows  how,  with  all  the  English  boast  of  truth  and  integ- 
rity, and  fair  deahng,  with  all  the  English  abuse  of  JSf, 
Alphonsus  and  Moral  Theology^  the  very  essence  of  ti'uth 
is  lost  sight  of;  for  truth  is  divine,  and  must  be  received 
entire  and  in  its  purity.  It  is  no  one-sided  opinion  to  be 
exercised  on  everything  but  one.  Warp  the  judgment 
on  one  point  and  it  runs  through  the  character. 

We  will  return  for  a  moment  to  Miss  Sewell.  She  is, 
as  we  have  said,  decidedly  inferior  to  Miss  Yonge  in 
many  points.  She  has  far  less  inventive  genius.  But  her 
characters,  though  generally  exaggerated,  are  not  unna- 
tural. We  have  y,ll  seen  some  Gertrudes,  and  many 
Janes  and.  Charlottes.  We  have  all  had  Edwards  and 
Lauras  among  our  acquaintances. 

Miss  Sewell  thinks  deeply  over  her  plot;  she  writes 
slowly,  and  pauses  often.  She  reads  over  what  she  writes 
and  corrects  it.  She  considers,  she  consults,  she  improves. 
One  of  Miss  Sewell's  works  stands  far  above  her  former 
and  following  productions ;  we  mean,  of  course,  **  The 
Experience  of  Life.''  Many  parts  of  that  work  are  not 
inferior  to  Sarah  Austin.  Indeed,  Miss  Sewell  would  by 
this  time  have  advanced  considerably  in  her  footsteps, 
were  it  not  that  she  is  cramped  by  her  love  of  sermonizing. 
Pity  it  is  that  she  does  not  in  this  matter  take  a  hint  from 
her  contemporary.  Miss  Yonge,  who  is  admirable  in  the 
way  in  which  she  implies  high  principle  and  religious 
motives  without  continually  reminding  us  of  them.  In 
*'  Experience  of  Life"  the  preaching  suited  Aunt  Sarah's 
character,  and  so  Miss  Sewell's  conscience  was  satisfied, 
and  the  picture  yet  left  unmarred.  It  is  a  work  from  which 
we  cannot  easily  make  extracts,  but  we  will  give  one  from 
a  conversation  between  Aunt  Sarah  and  "  Sally." 

*'  *  I  suppose  there  is  something  in  that,'  I  said,  '  otherwise  I 
liave  now  and  then  thought  tliat  Lady  E;iiilj  was  too  anxious  about 
not  giving  offence.  Air.  Rivers,  however,  is  particular,  and  I 
imagine  that  has  helped  to  make  her  so.'  '  Look  round  the  neigh- 
bjurhood  and  soo  the  iufiii;}iice  for  good  they  have  gained  by  such 
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attentions/  said  A.imt  Sarah.  *  Dinner  parties,  and  all  those  fusses, 
which  are  called  such  a  waste  of  time,  are  good  for  nothing  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  good  for  what  you  can  get  by  them.  They 
may  be  dull  and  heavy,  as  the  money  of  the  Spartans,  but  they 
serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  we  grave  stiff  English  folks 
are  not  fit  for  anything  else, — if  it  were  we  should  have  found  it 
out  before  this.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  *  Horatia  at  least  is  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  for  she  has  asked  every  one  far  and  near, 
and  Caroline  is  quite  in  her  element  settling  about  it  all.  I  don't 
remember  to  have  seen  her  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  since  tlie 
eventful  party  at  Eastside,  at  which  I  was  not  present.  I  think 
upon  the  whole,'  I  added,  'that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  me  indivi- 
dually that  no  persons  but  myself  and  Herbert  know  all  the  causes 
of  offence  against  my  uncle  and  Floratia  ;  it  helps  me  on  very  much 
in  the  way  of  cordiality — and  I  really  require  help,  for  I  blame 
myself  continually  for  my  cold  manner  to  tliem.  Persons  of  sober 
minds  are  worse  off  in  that  respect  than  more  changing  folk,  said 
my  aunt.  Wlien  they  are  possessed  with  an  idea  or  a  feeling  they 
can't  alter,  whilst  the  others  say  a  sharp  word  one  minute  and  give 
a  kiss  the  next,  and^  the  kiss  remains  when  the  sharp  word  is 
forgotten.'  " 

The  following,  too,  is  excellent.  The  prosperous  well- 
to-do  sister  and  brothers  thus  write  to  the  one  who  is  strug- 
gling to  support  a  widowed  mother. 

***They  were  very  desirous,'  they  said,  *to  know  how  we  were 
going  on — exceedingly  anxious  about  my  mother — quite  sure  we 
should  do  all  that  was  right.  It  was  such  a  good  thing  that  my 
health  was  so  much  better  ;  they  felt  that  all  depended  upon  me, 
and  they  hoped  I  should  take  care  of  myself.  I  must  eat  and 
drink,  and  take  sufficient  rest,  and  not  worry  myself ;  over-anxiety 
was  my  fault.'  Vaughan  was  less  communicative  than  the  rest,  and 
when  he  did  write  he  was  less  cheerful.  *  He  could  not,'  he  said, 
•  fix  his  attention  upon  business,  and  he  thought  a  little  change 
would  do  him  good,'  so  he  was  going  for  a  few  days'  shooting  into 
the  country  with  a  friend.  He  grieved  more  than  he  could  tell  for 
us,  and  did  not  like  the  notion  of  a  day-school  ;  it  was  not  what 
we  ought  to  undertake.  Why  did  we  not  at  once  begin  upon  a 
proper  scale,  and  if  necessity  compelled  us  to  do  something  of  the 
kind,  do  it  in  the  best  way.'  He  also  trusted  entirely  to  me  for  my 
mother's  comfort  and  my  sister's  support ;  begged  me  to  drink 
plenty  of  port  wine,  and  recommended  meat  for  breakfast,  both  of 
which  he  had  tried  himself  with  great  success  when  overworked. 
Especially  I  was  to  keep  my  mind  easy.  The  letters  were  brought 
to  me  at  the  same  moment  as  the  weekly  bills  !" 

Of  course  Miss  Sewell  does  not  omit  to  raise  her  voice 
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occasionally  against  the  Catholic  Church,  but  her  manner 
of  doing  so  is  far  less  reprehensible  than  Miss  Yonge's. 
Miss  Sewell  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  Catholicity  ;  it  is 
evidently  a  subject  she  is  afraid  to  look  into,  and  she 
therefore  only  rings  the  changes  upon  the  fictions  which 
Protestants  are  brought  up  to  believe. 

Ignorance,  far  more  than  malice,  is  eminently  dis- 
played in  Margaret  Percival,  where  the  whole  plot  turns 
upon  the  *'  Romish  question."  The  absurd  mistakes  in 
this  volume  can  cause  amusement  only  to  Catholics.  A 
glance  at  Margaret  Percival  will  tell  us  that  while  Mr. 
Sutherland,  the  Protestant  clergyman,  moves  and  breathes 
with  life — the  type  of  many  of  the  good,  agreeable,  pleasing, 
and  gentlemanly  men  who  occupy  the  comfortable  recto- 
ries and  vicarages  of  England — Father  Andrea  is  a 
wooden  automaton,  uttering  with  solemn  emphasis  the 
words  Miss  Sewell  puts  into  his  mouth.  It  can  only 
excite  laughter  in  a  Catholic  accustomed  all  his  life  to 
the  society  of  the  most  simple,  unaffected,  gentle  race  of 
men  the  world  ever  saw,  the  Catholic  priesthood,  to  find 
Father  Andrea's  intercourse  with  the  countess  converted 
into  a  lualking  confessional.  If  Miss  Sewell  knew  some- 
what of  Catholic  customs,  and  habits,  she  would  learn 
that  the  power  Father  Andrea  is  supposed  to  possess 
would  be  unheard  of  in  a  Catholic  household,  and  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  forced  a  reluctant  confession 
from  Lucia  in  a  private  apartment,  or  have  related  her 
confession,  when  made,  to  the  Countess. 
;  The  weakness  of  Margaret  Percival,  as  an  Anglican 
answer  to  Catholic  truths,  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
party  itself.  In  fact  it  is  no  answer  at  all ;  Margaret's 
belief  in  the  Established  Church  is  completely  shattered 
by  the  conversations  of  the  Countess  and  the  priest.  She 
flies  to  her  uncle  for  an  answer,  and  he  tells  her  not  to 
think,  to  work  on,  to  take  it  all  on  trust,  to  put  away  the 
thought,  and  in  time  peace  and  tranquillity  would  return. 
There  are  not  many  minds  who  can  be  convinced  that  this 
is  His  teaching,  whose  Church  was  to  be  as  a  *'  city  set  on 
a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid ;"  how  the  Jew  is  to  become 
Christian,  or  how  any  individual  is  to  be  brought  from 
heresy  to  truth  on  this  principle,  it  is  hard  to  see. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  ever  happened  to  see  a 
little  work  we  came  across  the  other  day,  "  Margaret  Per- 
cival ill  America."    Some  pious  congregationist  gives  us 
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a  sequel  to  Marp^aret  Percival,  wherein  is  recorded  her 
gradual  enhghtenhig  ou  the  point,  that  it  is  as  wrong  to 
lean  on  Mr.  Suthei-land  as  on  Father  Andrea,  and  that  by 
forsaking  her  hold  on  the  former  she  will  arrive  at  larger 
and  more  liberal  views  of  Christianity;  and  so  Margaret 
Percival  gets  turned  into  an  Evangelical.  This  work  is 
intolerably  dull,  but  worth  reading,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
both  the  fellowship  existing  between  the  High  Church 
school  and  the  most  Protestant  sects,  and  also  the  equal 
futility  of  the  pi'actice  of  not  inquiring  into  the  truth  either 
as  applied  to  Catholicity  or  to  any  phase  of  Protestant 
belief. 

Miss  Seweirs  last  work,  "Ursula,"  deserves  a  few 
words.  In  construction  it  more  resembles  *^  Experience  of 
Lite''  than  any  other  of  her  works,  and  we  were  hoping  at 
the  outset  to  find  equal  powers  displayed.  We  were  dis- 
appointed, howev^er.  The  difficulty  of  an  autobiography 
unsupported  by  an  **  Aunt  Sarah"  either  proved  too  much 
a  second  time  for  Miss  Sewell,  or  else  the  morbid 
self-contemplative  spirit  has  increased  upon  her.  There  is 
something  most  painful  in  reading  the  inward  struggles 
and  communings  of  Ursula's  mind.  The  perpetual  self- 
consciousness  that  went  about  with  her  wherever  she  was, 
is  perfectly  oppressive.  Really  one  can  hardly  believe  she 
was  a  Christian ;  it  may  seem  a  strong  thing  to  say,  but 
how  far  in  that  woman's  life  was  the  sense  of  her  near 
relation  to  her  Lord  brought  forward  ?  God  was  above 
her,  a  being  whom  she  feared,  reverenced,  tried  to  obey; 
and  where  was  the  Friend,  the  Brother,  the  Guide,  at  whose 
feet  she  could  have  laid  down  her  cares,  and  have  told  her 
sins,  and,  forgiven  and  consoled,  have  gone  on  her  way 
rejoicing?  When  does  she  unite  her  suffering  and  pain 
to  His,  and  so  gain  strength  to  bear  them  ?  We  feel  that 
in  reading  Ursula  as  a  tale  of  Christian  life  there  is 
something  wanting.  There  is  a  discord  in  the  music,  the 
key-note  is  absent. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  last  work  of  Miss 
Yonge  ;  it  is  of  a  difl'erent  character  from  those  we  have 
been  considering; — we  mean  the  life  of  Marie  Therese  de 
Lamourous,  compiled  from  the  French.  Any  one  who 
has  read  the  life  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  in  French, 
will  be  surprised  at  first  sight  to  hear  us  say  that  this  is  a 
melancholy  little  book.  Is  it  possible  that  any  thought  of 
sadness  can  connect  itself  with  La  bonne  Mere,  with  that 
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brave  and  noble-hearted  Frenchwoman,  who  spent  her 
yonth  in  ministering,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  to  the  victims 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  her  middle  and  old  age  in 
the  conversion  of  the  sinner  and  the  ontcast,  and  who 
received  as  part  of  the  strength  of  her  day  a  pecnliar  spirit 
of  peace  and  joy,  a  light-hearted  gaiety,  and  a  sangnineness 
of  disposition  which  enabled  her  to  overcome  obstacles 
under  which  a  graver  spirit  v/ould  have  sunk  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  French  revolution  Mademoiselle  de 
Lamonrons  was  set  free  from  all  family  ties;  and  having  no 
vocation  for  the  religions  life,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  care 
of  some  outcast  women  in  the  town  of  Jiourdeaux.  Her 
natural  shrinking  from  the  work  was  very  strong,  but  the 
voice  was  too  clear  to  be  mistaken.  The  Shepherd  called 
her  by  the  mouth  of  His  lost  ones  themselves.  The  first 
time  a  number  of  these  poor  creatures  saw  her,  they  said, 
"  There  is  one  who  would  succeed  with  us.''  Alademoiselle 
de  Lamonrons  began  her  work  and  persevered  in  it  to  her 
death.  She  went  thix)ugh  many  hardships  ;  the  work  was 
of  God,  therefore  of  course  it  was  persecuted.  Poverty, 
neglect,  calumny,  all  came  by  turns,  or  together,  to  La 
Misericorde,  (as  the  house  was  called,)  and  were  met  with  a 
loving  trustful  spirit.  So  great  was  the  devotion  and  self- 
denial  displayed  by  Mademoiselle  de  Lamonrons  to  her 
charges,  that  by  general  consent  she  received  the  title  of 
La  bonne  Mere.  Marie  Therese  de  Lamonrons  was  a 
most  fervent  Catholic,  and  it  is  against  this  part  of  her 
character  that  Miss  Yonge  has  stumbled.  Her  self-denial, 
her  love  for  the  poor,  her  heroic  devotion  the  Anglican 
lady  can  admire ;  but  when  she  discovers  the  master- 
spring  of  all  these  virtues,  she  stops  to  consider,  and 
applies  all  her  skill  to  discover  also  ixjiaiv. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  works  of  theologians, 
who  are  compelled  to  discuss  the  exact  lines  and  boundaries 
of  the  articles  of  faith,  may  afford  grounds  to  Protestants  to 
hazard  conjectures  as  to  their  relative  firmness  of  belief; 
but  how  any  ingenuous  mind  can  find  anything  to  twist  in 
the  simple  words  of  the  bonne  Merej  who  heartily  dis- 
daining learning,  says,  the  Gospel,  the  Lnitation,  the 
Pater  and  Ave  were  all  her  studies,  passes  our  compre- 
hension. Is  it  not  then  another  sad  proof  how  the  mind  of 
the  most  talented  may  become  warped,  and  the  mental 
vision  obscured  ?  Let  us  give  an  instance  or  two.  La 
bonne  Mere,  while  begging  in  Paris,  proposes  to  herself  to 
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have  a  treat.  It  was  so  great  that  on'that  one  day  alone 
*' Paris  seemed  beautiful  in  my  eyes/'  It  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Carmelite  Convent  to  see  the  mantle  of 
St.  Teresa.  With  true  French  naivete  she  describes  her 
eagerness  and  the  somewhat  slow  progress  of  the  nun,  who 
was  displaying  the  treasure.  The  press  is  opened  !  She 
thinks  the  mantle  is  before^  her !  No  such  thing,  it  is  a 
reliquary  containing  "  hair  and  garments  of  the  ever 
blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.''  What  reverence  she 
paid  them,  she  does  not  tell  us,  we  are  left  to  guess. 
Then  come  the  mantle  and  the  raptures.  She  put  it  on  ; 
she  "  turned  and  twisted  about  in  it.  I  kissed  it ;  1  pressed 
it  close  upon  me  ;  I  remarked  everything,  even  the  little 
stains,  which  seemed  to  be  of  Spanish  snufF."  Will  our 
readers  credit  that  here  Miss  Yonge  asserts  the  "  latent 
distrust  of  fictitious  relics  unconsciously  peeps  out."  The 
relics  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph  are  passed  over  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Thei/  *'  had  palled  upon  her,"  and  all  her 
enthusiasm  was  for  the  mantle  of  a  saint  dead  only  two 
hundred  years,  so  that  it  *'  was  probably  genuine."  At 
another  time,  when  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  La  bonne 
Mere  and  her  children'trustedimost  confidently  in  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Mother  of  God,  we  are  told  it  was  only 
because  Marie  Therese  was  '^  without  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion to  question  what  she  had  been  taught."  Such  was 
her  trust,  however,  her  child-like  love  to  Mary,  that  she 
found  leisure  to  write  letters  to  her  entreating  aid,  and 
when  the  answer  came,  as  it  surely  did,  she  would  enter 
in  her  account  book,  *'  Received  such  a  sum  from  the 
Mighty  Sovereign,  Mistress,  Foundress,  and  tender 
Mother  of  Mercy."  If  the  saints  could  sorrow,  surely 
from  her  heavenly  bliss  La  bonne  Mere  would  shed  tears 
over  the  strange  misapplication  of  some  of  her  counsels  to 
her  children,  given  with  all  the  French  wit  and  repartee 
with  which  she  was  endowed.  Would  she  not  weep  to  see 
lier  words  perverted  to  make  Anglicans  believe  her  less 
faithful  as  a  Catholic,  less  humble  as  a  Christian  ?  We  who 
know  how  unfortunately  these  things  are  twisted  and  mis- 
understood by  the  Anglican  party,  can  well  believe  she 
would.  And  as  we  read  Miss  Yonge's  abuse  of  the  trust 
in  our  Mother  and  the  Saints,  there  comes  to  our  memory, 
like  sounds  of  distant  music. 
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*'  Thy  vision,  (whoso  chides  may  blame 

The  instinctive  reachings  of  the  Altar  flame) 

Shows  thee  above,  in  yon  ethereal  air, 

A  holier  Mother  wrapt  in  more  prevailing  prayer.''* 

In  the  life  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  may  be  found 
many  valuable  hints  to  those  whose  hearts  are  drawn  to 
rescue  poor  outcast  women.  The  principle  of  making  them 
work  for  their  own  support,  and  obliging  them  to  know  and 
feel  that  if  they  do  not  work  neither  can  they  eat,  seems 
to  us  most  valuable,  and  is  completely  exemplified  by 
La  Misericorde.  The  simplicity  of  their  life,  its  fewness 
of  rules,  together  with  its  perfect  order,  are  worthy  of 
observation  and  adoption.  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous 
was  so  remarkable  and  excellent,  that  it  is  truly  vexatious 
that  the  only  English  record  of  her  should  be  so  strangely 
disfigured. 

Miss  Yonge  will  not  add  to  her  reputation  by  this  work, 
for  biography  borrows  its  chief  charm  from  its  truthfulness. 
It  should  be  like  a  picture,  reflecting  every  light  and  shade. 
It  should  not  be  overlaid  with  the  compiler's  remarks,  so 
as  to  make  them  a  vehicle  only  for  his  own  opinions.  In 
this  little  volume  we  are  continually  reminded,  not  'of 
what  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  said  or  did,  but  what 
Miss  Yonge  thought  of  what  she  said  and  did  ; —  not  a 
record  of  the  deeds  that  one,  now  a  saint  in  glory,  left 
behind  her,  but  of  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  a  very 
erring  mortal. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  ladies,  each  of  whom  is 
endowed  with  considerable  powers  and  talents,  without 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  their  future  works  will 
not  be  disfigured  in  the  way  we  have  pointed  out,  and  that 
they  will  have  courage  to  despise  such  popularity  as  can 
be  gained  only  at  the  expense  of  truth.  We  are  well 
aware  that  a  little  abuse  of  Catholics  in  an  Anglican  work 
largely  increases  its  circle  of  readers ;  but  advantage 
gained  by  a  sacrifice  of  generosity  and  rectitude,  is  surely 
not  worth  the  ventur^. 

One  object  of  this  brief  notice  is  to  convince  Catholics, 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  of  the  great  importance  of 
increasing   our  Catholic    literature   in  every  department. 
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novels  not  excepted.  We  believe,  that  few  of  ns  are  aware 
how  nniversal  novel  reading  has  become,  and  how  hirge 
an  influence  a  clever  novel  writer  possesses.  Surely, 
then,  this  is  not  a  ground  to  be  left  barren.  If  we  look 
round  among  our  writers,  we  have  not  much  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon.  With  few  noble  exceptions,  such  as  Lady 
Georgina  Fullerton,  and  Miss  Kavanagh,  we  may  cliarac- 
terise  our  Catholic  novels  among  the  trash.  We  hoped 
something  from  Mount  St.  Laurence,  which,  though  it 
had  many  faults,  bore  evidences  of  talent  that  might 
have  done  better  in  time,  but  the  appearance  of  Mar- 
garet Danvers  dispelled  our  visions.  We  do  not  want 
a  silly  story,  plentifully  interlarded  with  Catholic  sayings 
or  prettinesses,  nor  yet  one  in  which  the  Catholic  element, 
from  the  fear  of  obtrusiveness,  is  left  out  altogether ;  we 
want  healthy  vigorous,  manly  tales,  with  those  true 
principles  and  generous  actions  and  heroic  deeds  tliat 
flourish  nowhere  so  luxuriantly  as  in  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
— simply  displayed  tales  of  real  life,  tales  of  the  trials 
and  sorrows,  the  joys  and  temptations  of  our  common 
warfare. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Alice  Sherwin:  a   Tale  of  the  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Bj  J.  M.  C.     Loudon  :  Barns  and  Lambert,  18-58. 

2.  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  Days  of  the  Reformation.    By  the  author 
of  *'  Mortimer,"  *'  Ctesar  Borgia,''  &c.     London. 

3.  Leonora  D'Orco.     By  G.  P.  James.     London  :  Newbj,  1858. 

4.  Rienzl     By  Sir    Lytton  Biilwer.      (Cheap  reprint )      London  : 
Routledge,  1856. 

5.  Coningshy,  i^c.  By  B.  D'Israeli,  (Cheap  Editioja)  1853-5.  London: 
Bryce. 

AN  eminent  writer  on  some  occasion  avowed  an  aversion 
.  to  historical  novels.  He  thought  they  almost  always 
perverted  historical  truth.  In  this  they  indeed  are  no 
worse  than  most  histories.  And  it  is- hard  to  say  which  are 
the  most  pernicious,  histories  which  are  novels,  or  novels 
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wliicli  aiTect  to  be  histories.  ^  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
Litter  work  the  most  mischief,  if  only  for  this  reason,  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  read.  It  is  trne,  as  a  |?reat 
author  observes,  that  history  has  lon^  been  a  conspiracy 
against  truth,  but  the  conspiracy  finds  m  the  historical 
romance  its  most  efficient  instrument.  Falsehood  is 
popularized,  and  rendered  into  a  form  which  seizes  on  the 
imagination,  and  therefore  upon  the  feelings.  A  false  his- 
tory we  may  hope  may  be  read  by  few,  and  forgotten  when 
read.  A  novel  is  certain  to  be  read  by  as  many  as  can 
get  at  it,  and  impressions  by  which  the  feelings  have  been 
excited,  are  pretty  certain  to  endure. 

Our  dramatists  were  the  earliest  of  our  historical  novel- 
ists, and  Shakespeare  popularized  and  made  permanent  the 
false  traditions  of  the  Reformation.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  King  John  knows  with  what  fervid  interest  a  British 
audience  follow  the  fate  of  the  brutal  tyrant,  who  Is  repre- 
sented as  a  patriotic  prince  reluctantly  submitting  to 
and  proudly  challengii^  the  authority  of  Rome  ;  and  what 
bursts  of  applause  never  fail  to  be  elicited  by  the  cele- 
brated lines,  in  which  he  vows 

"That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  my  dominions. 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So  under  him  that  great  supremacy, 
When  we  do  reign  we  will  alone  upliold 
Without  tlio  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  Pope — all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurped  authority." 

And  again :  — 

"  Though  you  and  all  tlie  kings  of  Christendom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Yet  I  alone — alone  do  now  oppose 
Against  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes  !" 

Lines  evidently  written  to  flatter  the  national  prejudices, 
which  had  led  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  assumption  of  supre- 
macy by  the  tyrannical  sovereiirn,  whose  character  is  thus 
pour  tray  ed  in  the  person  of  John.  Most  critics  account 
King  John  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  productions,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  rather  different  portraiture  of  Henry 
VlIL,  given  in  the  play  which  bears  his  name,  being  one 
of  the  latest,  and  written  in  the  reign  of  James.  These 
facts  as  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  plays  were  writ- 
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ten,  throw  a  great  light  upon  the  courtly  spirit  in  ^vhich  thoy 
were  conceived,  and  the  unscrupulous  facility  with  which 
historic  truth  was  tampered  with  to  suit  the  prevalent  feel- 
ings of  the  times. 

In  the  play  of  Richard  III.  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  and  appreciating  the  rival  powers  of  poetry  and 
history  in  the  perversion  of  truth,  and  we  can  see  plainly 
how  vastly  more  powerful  is  falsehood  in  the  form  of 
romance.  Who  now  reads  the  Lives  of  Rich.'ird  III.,  by 
More,  or  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Bacon?  But  is  there  a 
tradesman's  boy  in  the  kingdom  who  has  not  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  crook-backed  Richard,  the  murderer  of  his  nephews? 
Shakespeare  has  made  the  story  as  popular  as  that  of 
George  Barnwell  and  his  uncle.  Indeed,  we  think  of  the 
two  that  of  Richard  is  the  more  generally  known.  Who 
but  the  learned  care  for  Walpole  and  his  Historic  Doubts? 
The  million  still  believe  devoutly  in  Richard's  hump,  and 
will  do  so  as  long  as  Shakespeare  remains  to  them,  in  spite 
of  all  that  historic  critics  can  say.  Just  as  they  will  fancy 
Falstaff  a  debauched  buffoon — although  in  the  Paston 
Letters  we  see  him  a  grave,  pious,  and  reverend  knight, 
highly  esteemed  and  honoured  by  all  who  knew  him.  In 
vain  exists  the  glass  painting  of  Richard,  belonging  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  showing  him  a  handsome 
prince ;  such  as  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  (who  had 
danced  with  him  in  her  youth,)  assured  Walpole  he  was. 
The  multitude  believe  in  the  hump,  for  is  it  not  in 
Shakespeare  ? 

*•  The  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them." 

They  believe  in  the  hump  because  they  are  told  that  he 
murdered  his  infant  nephews.  And  they  believe  that  he 
murdered  his  nephews  because  they  are  sure  that  he  had  a 
hump.  They  cannot  analyze,  and  don't  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  hump  and  the  murder  are  mixed  up  together  in  their 
minds.  It  is  fitting  that  murderers  should  be  horrible 
humped-back  creatures  ;  it  is  natural  that  horrible-looking 
creatures  should  do  murders.  So  the  multitude  fancy, 
and  fancying,  believe,  for  the  feelings  sway  the  fancy  and 
influence  belief.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  historic  critics,  that  Richard 
not  only  had  no  motive  for  murdering  the  children,  but 
every  motive  against  it.    His  killing  them  could  do  him  no 
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goorl,  and  must  do  liiiii — as  the  bare  rumour  did — immeuse 
harm.  His  fate  is  one  of  the  earhest  and  most  striking 
instances  in  our  history  of  the  fearful  power  of  calumny. 
The  bare  idea  that  he  had  murdered  the  boys  lost  him  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Yet  if  they  had  stopped  to  think 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  deed  could  not  have  been 
his.  He  was,  as  all  knew,  a  wondrous  wise  and  shrewd 
prince,  and  not  the  man  to  do  an  odious  act  merely  to  gain 
odium.  It  was  a  deed  he  could  not  conceal  if  he  did  it. 
It  was  a  deed  by  which  he  could  only  damn  his  character 
as  a  ruthless  murderer.  His  title  rested  not  on  their  life, 
but  on  their  legitimacy.  He  had  challenged  the  crown 
before  all  England,  and  during  their  lives,  on  the  score  of 
their  illegitimacy.  He  had  produced  depositions  before 
the  council,  (which  Hall,  writing  under  Henry  VH., 
admits  that  he  had  seen,)  proving  a  pre-contract  by 
Edward  IV.  with  more  than  one  other  woman  before  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodvil.  And  Comines,  the 
French  historian,  rejates,  that  Bishop  Stillington  told 
him  that  Edward  harl  contracted  marriage  with  a  lady  in 
his  presence.  Added  to  this  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  depositions  produced  by  Richard  were  never  met  with 
sworn  evidence,  although  they  pointed  to  particular  per- 
sons. Now,  admitting  that  the  children  were  illegitimate, 
it  mattered  nothing  to  Richard  whether  they  were  living 
or  dead.  In  their  lives  he  had  challenged  and  assumed 
the  crown  with  the  consent  of  all  England,  and  the  first 
rumour  we  hear  of  the  supposed  murder  is  among  the  sup- 
porters of  his  rival — Richmond.  That  alone  might  sug- 
gest a  suspicion  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  rumour.  It 
was  used  for  a  purpose ;  it  answered  the  purpose,  and  that 
jMU'pose  was  the  purpose  of  Richard's  foes.  Who  were 
they  ?  The  chief  among  them  was  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  treason  by  Richard's  brother 
and  predecessor,  Edward,  and  generously  set  at  liberty. 
And  this  prelate,  after  succeeding  in  his  intrigues  to^  sup- 
l)Iant  Richard,  gave  More  the  materials  for  that  Life  of 
Richard  HI.  which  passes  under  his  name,  but  is  really 
the  work  of  Morton.  This  is  the  foundation  foi*  all  the 
stories  against  Richard,  and  it  was  written  by  the  very 
man  who  ruined  him,  and  who  was  the  chancellor  and 
chief  minister  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  assisted  to 
seat  upon  the  throne.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  this  history  is  in  a  great  degree  a  fabrication,  and  that 
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the  speeches  recorded  in  it  are  for  the  most  part  "rhetori- 
cal flourishes,"  or  pure  inventions.  What  reh'ance  can  be 
phiced  upon  it  ?  or  on  an^^  other  of  tlie  servile  writers  who, 
inider  the  crafty  Henry,  strove  to  bhicken  the  character  of 
his  predecessor  ?  l\\  More's  history  we  are  tohl  that  '*  at 
such  time  as  Tyrell  was  in  the  Tower  for  treason  com- 
mitted against  King  Henry  YH.,  both  Deighton  and  he 
were  examined  and  confessed  the  murder,"  of  which 
**  confession"  no  one  ever  heard  a  word  at  the  time.  Dead 
men  tell  no  tales,  and  they  were  hung.  There  is  greati 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  hung  for  not  confessing 
it.  When  did  the  *' confession"  occur?  Bacon,  in  his 
History  of  Henry  VH.,  reveals  the  real  truth,  without 
intending  it.  He  tells  us  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  (who,  be  it  remembered,  was  recognized 
by  many  as  being  the  son  of  Edward  IV.,)  Tyrell  and 
Deighton  were  committed  to  the  tower,  and  as  the  king 
gave  out,  both  agreed  in  the  same  tale,  (that  is,  that  they 
had  murdered  the  children  at  Richard's  desire,)  **  that, 
nevertheless,  Henry  made  no  nse  of  their  confessions  ;  that 
Tyrell  was  soon  afterwards  beheaded,"  (nominally)  *'  for 
other  treasons,"  (but  really  for  not  **  confessing"  what  he 
was  wanted  to  confess,)  '*  but  Deighton,  who  it  seems 
spake  best  for  the  king,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  was  the 
principal  means  of  divulging  the  tradition."  ^  Is  it  not 
plain  that  its  real  origin  was  the  intrigue  Avhich  placed 
Henry  upon  the  throne  ;  tliat  Tyrell  was  murdered  because 
he  would  not  support  it,  that  Deighton  was  liberated 
because  he  did  so,  (though,  if  it  were  true,  he  merited  the 
fate  which  the  other  had  suffered,)  and  that,  in  short,  the 
calumnies  on  Richard  had  their  source  in  the  machinations 
of  the  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant  who  succeeded  him. 

We  confess  we  feel  the  more  interest  in  this  question 
for  tliis  reason,  that  from  various  circumstances  we  suspect 
that  it  was  not  Richard's  demerits,  but  his  merits,  which 
led  to  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  that  one  of  his 
merits  was  the  disposition  of  the  House  of  York  to  be  more 
docile  to  the  Papacy  than  the  rival  House  of  Lancaster. 
Henry  IV.,  the  first  prince  of  the  Lancasterian  line,  had 
thought  nothing  of  hanging  an  archbishop  without  trial, 
and  he  and  his  successor  sternly  enforced  the  schismatical 
statutes  against  the  Holy  See,  while  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  as  old  Coke  was  fond  of  quoting,  ''  put  the 
Papal  letters  into  the  fire."     But  Edward  IV .^,  despite  his 
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imputed  faults,  was  disposed  to  abate  this  arbitrary  aud 
uucatbolic  spirit,  and  in  his  reitrn  the  anti-Papal  statutes 
were  not  so  strictly  enforced.  Now,  as  we  have  shown, 
those  statutes  too  much  reflected  the  real  spirit  and  wishes 
of  the  English  Episcopate,  who  did  not  desire  to  be  too 
much  dependent  on  Rome,  but  rather  desired  that  patron- 
age should  be  exercised  at  home.  The  fact  that  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  machinated  against  Edward  and  supplanted 
Richard,  and  through  his  long  life  showed  a  very  unpapal 
disposition,  throws  some  light  on  this  passage  in  our  his- 
tory, and  tends  to  confirm  our  views  of  it.  We  know  what 
manner  of  men  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor  were, 
and  what  came  of  their  "  supremacy."  And  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  they  were  brought  in  by  the  English 
Episcopate,  and  all  through  their  horrible  career  of  tyranny 
were  upheld  by  that  episcopate. 

Undoubtedly  Henry  IV.  was  an  usurper,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  Richard  of  York  had  a  title  by  descent  prior 
to  that  of  Henry  VI. ^  What  is  more  important  is,  that 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  were  better  sovereigns  than 
their  predecessors  or  their  successors.  Dr.  Thomson,  in 
his  excellent  *' Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great 
Britain,"  very  truly  says,—  "  The  memory  of  Richard  III. 
is  commonly  held  ifl  such  great  execration  that  the  benefit 
of  his  excellent  laws  is  almost  forgotten.  He  was  the 
first  monarch  who  directed  the  laws  to  be  enrolled  in 
English ;  and  he  at  once  encouraged  the  rising  art  of 
typography,  and  conferred  a  most  valuable  gift  on  the 
nation  by  ordering  them  to  be  printed.  The  very  first  act 
of  his  reign,  too,  abolished  the  loans  of  money  called  Bene- 
volences, wherein  the  king  named  the  sum  which  was 
frequently  extorted  by  force."  And  this  arbitrary  prac- 
tice we  know  was  revived  by  the  sovereigns  who  succeeded: 
the  avaricious  father  aud  the  rapacious  son.  All  historians 
acjcree,  also,  that  Richard  showed  great  zeal  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  How  was  it  under  his  successor 
Henry,  with  his  venal  judges,  and  those  fell  instruments  of 
his  tyranny,  Empson  and  Dudley? 

Among  Henry's  judges  was  Sir  John  More,  the  father 
of  Sir  Thomas,  and  his  chancellor  and  chief  minister  was 
Morton.  It  was  in  Morton's  house  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  bred,  and  there  he  contracted,  as  appears  from  his 
Utopia,  (in  which  he  gives  us  occasional  glimpses  of  his 
conversations  with  the  Cardinal.)  that  cold  uncatholic  tone 
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of  feeling  towards  the  Papacy  which  characterized  the  ago. 
The  tone  of  his  Utopia,  and  above  all,  the  idea  it  gives  us 
of  prelates  so  illustrious  as  Morton,  must  be  painful  to  a 
Catholic  miud,  and  apparently  irreconcilable  with  the 
traditional  virtue  of  his  character.  But  in  the  first  place, 
the  whole  history  of  the  age  shows  that  men  of  sincere 
piety  and  untainted  morality  were  utterly  wanting  in 
loyalty  to  the  Papacy ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  the  tra- 
ditional idea  of  his  virtue  is  as  grossly  exaggerated  as  the 
idea  of  the  meanness  or  worldliness  of  Wolsey.  The  real 
tri*^^  of  history,  as  many  able  writers,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, have  discovered,  throws  the  odium  of  meanness  or 
worldhness  infinitely  more  on  More  than  on  Wolsey. 
More  meanly  supplanted  his  generous  patron  Wolsey,  by 
giving  his  sanction  to  a  list  of  charges,  scurrilous,  ludic- 
rous, coarse,  and  contemptible.  Having  supplanted  his 
benefactor,  he  became,  as  chancellor,  the  willing  tool  of  a 
tyrant,  at  that  very  time  intent  upon  his  design  for  a 
divorce,  (the  not  yielding  to  which  was  the  real  cause  of 
his  anger  against  Wolsey,)  and  cared  so  little  for  the  Papal 
Supremacy  that  he,  as  head  of  the  law,  had  the  main 
charge  of  enforcing  those  hateful  schismatical  statutes 
which  had  virtually  destroyed  the  Pope's  authority  in 
England.  Indeed,  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  most 
tyrannical  and  detestable  of  these  statutes  was  appealed  to 
in  order  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Wolsey.  Yet  because  the 
king  afterwards  required  from  him  a  particular  form  of 
declaration  which  he  objected  to,  and  the  king's  anger 
then  hurried  him  to  the  block,  he  is  venerated  as  a  martyr 
to  a  cause  for  which  his  whole  history  shows  that  he  cared 
not  a  single  straw.  His  intimate  friends,  such  as  Erasmus 
and  Colet,  were  tainted  with  heresy ;  his  own  religious 
coldness  makes  it  more  than  probal)le  that  he  shared  their 
secret  sentiments;  he  certainly  never  showed  the  least 
religious  earnestness ;  he  had  the  virtue  of  a  certain  cold 
evenness  of  temper,  which  had  more  of  philosophical  cool- 
ness than  of  Christian  charity  ;  he  had  a  courage  which 
death  could  not  daunt ;  he  was  moral,  as  so  many  heretics 
liave  been,  and  these  are  the  materials  out  of  which  tradi- 
tion has  created  an  heroic  character.  As  to  his  coui-age, 
heathens  have  shown  as  much  ;  for  his  temper,  we  know 
of  infidels  whose  coolness  could  never  be  disturbed;  and 
for  his  morality,  if  wilful  slander  is  a  deadly  sin,  then  his 
scurrilous  calumnies  on  the  great  Cardinal  in  the  hour  of 
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liis  fall,  cover  his  memory  with  dishonour,  and  show  that  he 
only  shunned  the  vices  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  but 
could  sin  as  meanly  as  any  man  when  it  suited  his  purpose. 
The  English  veneration  for  More  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  perverting  influences  of  false  tradition. 

The  beautiful  tale  vvhich  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  (perhaps  we  ought  to  apologize  to  its  gifted 
author  for  putting  it  in  such  company,)  adopts,  however, 
and  embodies  this  tradition,  and  therefore  of  course  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  deviating  from  historic  truth. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  the  author  of  Alice  Sherwia 
for  naming  it  in  the  same  catalogue  with  the  wretched 
thing  called  "  Westminster  Abbey.''  But  however  pain- 
ful it  may  be  to  the  author  of  the  beautiful  Catholic  tale 
we  so  admire,  stern  justice,  and  the  interests  of  truth, 
require  of  us  to  say  thtit  in  this  respect  he  must  submit  to 
companionship  with  the  author  of  that  wretched  produc- 
tion. The  A^ro  of  the  author  of  Alice  Sherwin  set  his 
name  to  those  very  sUmders,  vile  as  they  are,  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  abominable  work  entitled  **  Westminster 
Abbey."  This  literally  is  the  simple  truth,  however  it 
may  startle  and  disgust  the  author  of  *'  Alice  Sherwin." 
For  Sir  Thomas  More  set  his  name  to  the  memorial 
charging  Wolsey  with  debauchery,  and  the  main  feature 
of**  Westminster  Abbey"  is  the  selfsame  stupid  and  ma- 
lignant calumny.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  very  imputa- 
tion to  which,  to  his  lasting  iufani}^.  More  solemnly  set  his 
seal.  And  the  writer  of  *'  Westminster  Abbey"  does  but 
revel  in  all  the  imaginary  incidents  and  circumstances  of 
the  iniquity  which  Sir  Thomas  More,  without  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse,  without  an  attempt  of  proof,  without  the  least 
atom  of  evidence,  sought  to  fasten  on  the  character  of  the 
great  Cardinal.  Now  does  not  this  show  the  evil  not  of 
turning  history  into  novel,  but  of  turning /a/.?6  history  into 
novel  ?  There  is  no  harm,  there  may  be  inhuite  good,  in 
putting  historic  truth  into  a  romantic  form  ;  but  to  give 
falsehood  this  form  is  to  perpetuate  error,  and  blend  it  with 
all  the  ideas  and  associations  of  youth.  If  More  was  really 
a  truly  good  and  great  man,  then  it  is  no  sin  to  slander  an 
ecclesiastic  and  to  rebel  against  the  Pope.  If  the  accusa- 
tions against  Wolsey  were  false,  then  More  was  a  slanderer. 
The  miserable  ribaldries  of  *'  Westminster  Abbey"  are 
spun  out  of  the  foul  slanders  strung  together  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
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foundation  in  authentic  contemporary  history.  So  far 
from  it  that  the  Cardinal's  sole  ftuilt,  servility  to 
loyalty ;  and  its  real  cause,  want  of  fideUty  to  the  Papacy, 
were  equally  shared  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  tliat  VVolsey's  personal  morality  was  one  whit 
less  pure  than  that  of  his  unscrupulous  accuser.  The 
whole  character  and  career  of  More  show  that  he  cared 
little  for  the  Holy  See,  and  it  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
age,  that  he  never  professed  to  rest  his  dissent  from  the 
king's  formula  of  supremacy  on  the  papal  views,  but  on  his 
own.  His  scruples  were  simply  the  result  of  his  own 
opinion.  He  did  not  profess  that  they  arose  from  reverence 
for  the  Papal  authority.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  his  whole  life  to  have  done  so.  The  Holy  See  had 
for  centuries  solemnly  protested  against  the  schismatical 
statutes  which  he  had  all  his  life  enforced^  and  which  vir- 
tually deprived  the  Pope  of  his  authority.  It  was  not  that 
More  cared  for  the  Pope's  supremacy;  he  was  opposed  to  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  king's,  and  only  to  its  formal 
acknowledgment.  Its  actual  exercise  he  had  all  his  life 
enforced.  But  then  there  was  the  pretended  recognition 
of  the  Papal  supremacy.  And  that  wretched  subterfuge 
satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  age,  and  it  satisfied  More. 
He  clung  to  it ;  "content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever." 
He  had  no  objection  to  practice  impiety,  he  scrupled  to 
profess  it.  He  shrank  from  putting'acts  into  words.  There 
is  something  eminently  English  in  this  love  of  forms. 
Henry's  nature  could  not  endure  it;  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  farce  of  a  professed  adherence  to  a  supremacy 
which  was  an  actual  nonentity.  To  him  it  appeared  an 
odious  hypocrisy.  Hence  his  rage  with  Fisher  and  More. 
And  really  as  between  him  and  them  one  can  scarcely 
marvel  at  it,  nor  fail  to  confess  that  as  regards  them  he 
had  a  right  to  be  enraged.  He  knew  that  while  pretending 
to  regard  the  Pope  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  they  would 
stand  by  demurely  while  his  will  was  disregarded,  his 
authority  set  at  nought.  He  knew  that  they  were  well 
content  with  laws  which  rendered  it  penal  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  enforce  papal  decrees  against  the  royal  will. 
And  knowing  this,  what  mere  formalists  he  must  have 
thought  them  to  stickle  at  a  few  woivls,  and  scruple  at 
expressing  the  sense  and  effect  of  the  very  system  under 
which  they  lived  !  And  he  remembered  something  else  as 
regarded  More,     He  remembered  that  this  very  More  had 
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not  hesitated,  a  few  years  ago,  to  denounce  the  penalties 
oF  these  very  anti-papal  statutes  against  poor  Wolsey,  and 
helped  to  crush  him  by  the  dread  weapons  of  that  very 
royal  supremacy  with  which  he  now  affected  to  be  shocked. 
What  an  idea  he  must  have  had  of  More's  conscience  ! 
To  say  the  truth,  More  rested  his  doubt  upou  his  own 
opinion,  as  much  so  as  any  Puritan.  More,  in  a  word, 
was  but  a  dissenter.  He  died  for  his  opinion,  no  doubt. 
So  would  Andrew  Marvel  have  died ;  so  did  die  a  host  of 
Englishmen  as  brave- hearted  as  he.  He  was  eminently 
Puritanical  in  all  his  habits  of  mind,  his  intimacies  and 
associations,  his  secret  tendencies  of  thought,  above  all,  in 
his  clinging  to  outward  proprieties  and  professions.  He 
lived  all  his  life  a  slave  to  royalty,  and  an  enemy  of  Rome. 
He  went  with  the  tyrant  in  all  his  bad  acts  and  deeds,  and 
only  pretended  to  scruple  and  to  doubt  when  asked  boldly 
to  profess  what  he  had  always  practised,  and  manfully  to 
avow  the  principle  on  which  he  had  all  along  acted— that 
the  royal  will  was  suiM'eme. 

And  this  is  the  person  we  have  been  taught  to  venerate 
as  a  hero,  simply  because  it  was  his  fate  to  be  the  first 
victim  of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  has  created  a  false  tradition 
about  him,  which  is  clung  to  with  as  much  fidelity  as  the 
corresponding  tradition  of  Wolsey's  worldliness.  And 
worldly  he  may  have  been ;  too  worldly  for  a  prelate,  but 
not  half  so  much  so  as  the  mean-minded  men  who  called 
him  so  ;  and  vicious  he  was  not,  as  most  of  those  were  who 
calumniated  him.  And  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  chief  of  his 
revilers  was  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  that  the  last  and  vilest 
of  the  novels  sent  foilh  to  pander  to  the  bigotted  prejudices 
of  the  age,  is  founded  on  his  coarse  calumnies,  coined 
against  his  early,  his  generous,  his  magnificent  patron. 
Still  worse  is  it  to  find  him  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
Catholic  youth  as  the  model  of  a  Catholic! 

Not  the  acts  of  any  Pontiff,  but  the  spirit  which 
taught  men  to  criticize  their  acts,  brought  about  the 
Ileiormation.  And  who  taught  this,  but  men  like 
More?  He  and  all  his  fellows  told  the  English  people 
that  Popes  might  err  in  their  pastoral  office,  and  should 
be  held  in  check  by  human  laws.  They  sapped  the  faith 
of  men  in  the  papacy,  and  men  soon  lost  faith  in  the 
Church.  If  Popes  could  err  so  fatally,  in  whom  could  they 
trust  ?  They  naturally  trusted  to  themselves.  And  how 
did  the  sycophants  of  princes  sap  men's  faith  iu  the  papacy  ? 
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Chiefly  by  means  of  calumny,  tliat  deadliest  ot  all  weapons. 
That  moral  poison  which  was  employed  a^'ainst  the  papacy, 
circulated  through  all  ranks  of  society  the  subtle  fatal  spirit 
of  unbelief.  How  could  men  believe  the  Pontiff  infallible 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  immoral?  To  destroy  the 
Pontiff's  character,  was  to  crush  his  authority  ;  for  it  was 
to  destroy  men's  belief  in  it.  It  was  the  devil's  defence 
against  the  dread  weapon  of  excommunication.  Men  were 
taught  by  divines  that  the  act  of  excommunication  might 
be  null,  for  that  the  Pope  might  be  a  bad  man,  and  the 
very  act  a  sacrilege  and  sin.  Once  led  to  think  that  it  might 
be  so,  they  failed  not  to  think  that  it  was  so,  whenever  it 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  time  to  profess  to  think  so. 
And  thus  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  destroyed  by 
calumny,  which,  by  degrees,  built  up  a  mountain  of  false 
tradition,  so  apparently  impenetrable,  that  some  Catholics 
are  afraid  even  to  attempt  to  penetrate  it,  not  having  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  force  of  truth. 

Yet  surely  they  might  be  led  to  suspect  what  is  the 
truth,  if  they  but  reflect  that  all  these  calumnies  have 
emanated  from  enemies  of  Popes,  or  flatterers  of  kings  ! 

Take,  for  instance,  the  name  which  gives  the  title  to  one 
of  the  novels  mentioned  at  the  head  of  our  article,  Ccesar 
Borgia,  what  ideas  of  horror  present  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  most  men  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name — 
Sorgia !  It  is  a  synonyme  for  all  that  is  unnatural 
and  horrible,  yet  it  is  the  name  of  a  Pope!  Aye,  and  it 
was  the  name  of  more  than  one  Pope,  and  it  was  the  name 
of  one,  admitted  by  all  the  world,  to  have  been  a  wise  and 
holy  Pontiff.  It  was  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.,  as  well  as 
of  Alexander  VI.  And  the  younger  Borgia  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  his  venerable  uncle,  one  of  the  most  saintly  men 
who  ever  held  St.  Peter's  chair.  Men  forget  this — forget 
it !  they  never  probably  heard  of  it — they  who  heap  obloquy 
on  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  What  do  men  know  about 
the  Pontiff  whose  name  makes  their  whole  moral  nature 
shudder  with  horror!  Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  Not 
one  in  a  million  could  say  who  made  him  cardinal,  or 
where  he  passed  his  life,  that  long  life  of  well  nigh  forty 
years,  which  elapsed  between  his  becoming  cardinal  and 
pope.  Not  one  in  a  million  is  aware  that  he  was  already,  as 
most  pontiff's  are,  a  man  descending  into  the  vale  of  years, 
ere  he  was  called  to  the  tiara  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
wallowing  in  the  lowest  depths  of  unnatural  depravity. 
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See  the  power  of  a  false  tradition.  The  name  has  been 
branded  and  blackened,  and  conjnres  np  before  men's 
eyes  dark  phantoms  of  iniqnity.  Not  one  in  a  million  ever 
tronbles  himself  to  enqnire  liow  it  was  so  branded — when — 
by  who:n — and  for  what  pnrposes.  Few  have  read  anything 
at  all  abont  him,  although  all  have  heard  him  allnded  to  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity.  Hardly  any  know  anything  more 
about  him  than  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  **  Roscoe," 
who  half  a  century  ago  vindicated  the  fame  of  **  Lucretia 
Borgia,"  leaving  his  readers  to  suppose  the  character  of 
her  reputed  father,  liable  to  the  same  imputations  as  before, 
although  it  is  so  inseparably  associated  with  hers, 
from  the  nature  of  the  charges  made,  that  the  vindication 
of  hers  is  the  vindication  of  his.  Few  know  enough  of  his 
liistory  to  be  aware  of  this,  or  to  perceive  that  after 
Roscoe's  refutation  of  the  charges  against  Lucretia,  those 
against  Alexander  necessarily  must  be  slanders.  How 
many,  again,  have  read  the  Diary  of  Burchardt,  which 
seems  preserved  by  Brovidence  to  attest  the  Pontiff's  inno- 
cence, and  contains  not  a  syllable  to  his  prejudice? 
How  many  know,  or  care  to  know,  the  circumstances 
under  which,  or  the  manner  in  which  Giucciardini ;  under 
the  patronage  of  the  artful  and  rapacious  emperor,  whose 
brutal  troops  sacked  Rome,  and  who  ravened  after  the  spoil 
of  Italy  like  a  beast  of  prey  ;  concocted  that  foul  tirade  of 
calumny  upon  the  Holy  See,  on  which  all  subsequent 
slanderers  have  drawn,  and  which  hardly  pretends  to  be 
anything  but  a  repertory  of  loose  hearsay  and  secondhand 
scandal,  given  without  the  least  ^vestige  of  authority,  or 
even  the  assumption  of  veracity. 

How  few  even  of  those  who  have  heard  of  him  have  read 
his  history,  and  how  few  of  those  who  have  done  so  have 
been  at  any  pains  to  test  its  credibility  ?  How  many  have 
tried  to  ascertain  the  worth  and  value  of  his  perpetual 
formula;  ''  It  is  said,"  or,  *'  I  h;vve  heard?"  How  many- 
are  aware  that  he  could  not  possibly  know  anything  of  what 
passed  at  Rome  in  Alexander's  pontificate,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  child  at  Florence;  and  Florence  was  at  bitter  en- 
mity with  the  Holy  See  ?  How  many  would  be  struck  with 
the  entire  absence  of  any  vouchers  of  authority  ?  How 
many,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  would  even  pause  to  ask, 
**  is  it  true?"  as  they  read  his  foul  tales  of  crime,  or  his 
yet  more  odious  surmises  or  insinuations  of  iniquity?  who, 
when  a  Pontiff  is  concerned,  thinks  of  the  terrific  ferocity 
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of  Italian  passions,  or  reflects  whether  the  pen  would  be 
used  with  less  scruple  than  the  poniard ;  or,  whether,  in 
an  age  when  archbishops  were  hanged,  even  pontiffs  would 
be  spared  ?  How  few  knew  anything  of  the  state  of  Italy 
in  those  times,  or  of  the  terrible  struggles  which  the  pon- 
tiffs had  to  wage  with  brigand  barons,  and  bandit  princes, 
to  secure  it  peace,  or  of  the  fierce  and  deadly  enmities 
which  they  encountered  in  their  task?  And  how  many  of 
those  who  know  these  things,  give  to  them  their  fair  effect 
in  weighing  the  credibility  of  the  stories  coined  in  those 
days  against  the  papacy,  by  the  malignant  Ferdinand,  or, 
the  frantic  Florentines,  or,  the  courtly  favourite  of  the 
astute  imperial  hypocrite  who  tampered  even  with  heresy 
to  weaken  the  Pope  ! 

The  truth  is,  few  think  or  know  anything  about  the 
matter;  people  are  content  with  the  tradition  ;  and  not  one 
in  a  million  cares  to  enquire  into  it.  The  few  who  have 
done  so  find  it  false  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  find  not  a  ves- 
tige of  credible  authority  for  believing  it  true. 

Probably  there  never  was  less  pretence  for  belief  in 
calumny,  than  in  the  case  of  Alexander.  Made  a  Cardi- 
nal by  a  pious  and  venerable  Pontiff,  he  was  sent  by 
the  sagacious  Sixtus,  at  a  most  trying  crisis,  as  Legate 
into  Spain,  his  native  country,  where  his  character  would 
be  best  known ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  sent  into 
France,  on  a  similar  mission,  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  whom  Protestant  writers  describe  as  most 
**  learned  and  eloquent,^'  as  "  the  oldest  and  the  wisest 
of  the  Cardinals,"  and  **  one  whose  conduct  was  always 
suited  to  his  dignity.''  Is  it  credible  that  at  the  same  time 
the  same  shrewd  discerning  Pontiff  should  send,  on  a 
similar  mission,  a  depraved  debauchee?  Yet  if  the 
vulgar  idea  of  Alexander  is  correct,  he  must  have  been 
then  in  the  midst  of  a  foul  career  of  vice  !  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  in  the  full  possession  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
vigour.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  had  a  rival,  a  jealous  rival, 
the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  who,  with  eyes  of  envy,  watched 
liis  life;  who  had  coveted  his  lofty  mission,  and  sought  to 
injure  his  character  by  detraction.  Yet  nothing  worse  is 
said  of  him  but  those  general  imputations  of  luxmy,  ambi- 
tion, ifec,  which  were  made  on  Beaufort,  on  VVolsey,  on 
Leo,  on  every  distinguished  prelate  of  the  age.  This  was 
just  twenty  years  before  he  was  Pope,  consequently  Caesar 
and  .Lucretia^  if  his  children^  must  have  been  born  at  or 
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before  that  time.  And  the  received  account  of  his  depravity- 
is,  that  at  this  very  time  it  was  (as  it  must  have  been  if  it 
existed)  notorious,  open,  unblushing,  notorious  to  all. 
Surely  the  very  statement  of  the  simple  facts  and  dates 
might  suffice  to  dispose  of  tl\e  foul  calumny,  just  as  per- 
jured testimony  is  destroyed  in  the  courts  by  a  few  search- 
ing questions:  and  like  most  perjured  witnesses,  the  calum- 
niators of  Alexander  went  too  far,  proved  too  much, 
overshot  their  mark,  and  have  destroyed  their  o.wn  credi- 
bility. 

Voltaire,  in  the  last  century,  saw  through  their  men- 
dacity, and  laughed  at  the  creduh'ty  of  those  who  believed 
their  self-contradictory  stories.  Yet  strange  to  say,  some 
Catholics  cling  to  them  still,  and  the  faithful  hold  with 
tenacity  to  the  false  traditions  which  even  unbelievers  have 
exploded  and  exposed  to  scorn  !  *'  There  is  an  immortality 
in  mendacity  (said  an^eloquent  orator)  which  chivalry  can- 
not vanquish.^'  No,  nor  even  charity.  Calumny  chills 
or  poisonsfeven  the  ^weet  current  of  charity,  and  those 
whom  we  have  once  been  brought  to  fancy  to  be  vile,  we 
can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe  to  have  been  good. 
The  progress  of  truth,  however,  though  slow,  is  sure.  And 
even  as  regards  Alexander,  it  is  perceptible.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  believe  no  English  writer  had  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  his  depravity.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  however, 
that  Mr.  James,  in  his  Leonora  d^  Oreo,  in  which  the  plot 
is  laid  in  Rome  during  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander,  has 
remarked  that  his  depravity  was  antecedent  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Papacy.  That  is  a  great  step  towards  the 
exculpation  of  his  memory.  But  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  depravity  ever  existed  at  all, 
and  every  reason  to  disbelieve  it.  As  to  his  presumed 
paternity,  it  was  never  heard  of  until  he  had  provoked 
enmity  by  his  energetic  pontificate,  though  it  must  have 
been  notorious  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  And  it  is 
admitted  that,  in  certain  legal  proceedings,  sworn  deposi- 
tions attested  that  Caesar  and  Lucretia  were  the  children 
of  another — we  believe  of  his  brother.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  depositions  were  false,  but  no  one  said  so  at  the 
time ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  dispose  of  sworn  evidence  by 
eo'  post  facto  assertions.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  Popes  in  those  troublous  times,  to  have  a  rela- 
tive, generally  a  nephew,  a  man  of  vigour  and  martial 
prowess,  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  Papal  territories 
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against  the  rapacious  states  by  wliich  it  was  surrounded, 
and  who  were  for  ever  seeking  to  spoil  it.  And  the 
relative,  according  to  papal  usage,  would  be  called  "  my 
son:"  which  is  probably  foundation  enough  for  malignant 
enmity  to  base  a  foul  calumny  upon.  Assuredly  just  as 
much  foundation  exists  for  the  imputation  in  the  case  of 
many  a  pontiff  acknowleged  to  have  been  good  and  holy. 

Alexander  reigned  at  the  very  climax  of  the  struggle 
with  those  states.  Literature  happened  then  to  be  a 
rising  power;  it  was  mostly  under  the  influence  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Holy  See  (because  princes  were  rich  and 
Pontiff's  were  poor)  and  the  venal  writers  of  Florence  or 
Venice,  revenged  those  rapacious  republics  upon  Julius  or 
Sixtus,  and,  above  all,  on  Alexander,  by  branding  their 
chai\acter  with  infamy ;  handing  down  to  posterity  his, 
beyond  all,  a  caricature  of  wickedness,  a  contradictory 
monstrosity  of  human  nature,  admitted  to  have  been 
temperate,  learned,  and  intellectual,  refined  in  his  tastes, 
elevated  in  his  ideas,  wondrous  in  his  mental  energy  and 
capacity  for  labour;  yet  at  the  same  time  represented  as 
revelling  in  the  lowest  and  vilest  debauchery.  Such  is  the 
force  of  a  false  tradition,  and  it  is  embodied  in  the  last  his- 
torical novel,  which  assumes  to  represent  the  scenery  and 
characters  of  liome  in  his  age.  ^  But  Leonora  d'  Oreo  hiis 
this  great  merit,  and  deserves  this  encomium,  that  it  is  the 
first  instance  in  our  literature  in  which  some  degree  of 
justice  is  done  at  all  events,  to  the  Papal  character  of  Alex- 
ander. The  whole  odium  of  guilt  is  cast  upon  Csesar, 
and  the  Pontiff  is  represented  as  altogether  another  char- 
acter. The  absurd  legend  of  his  death  by  poison,  is 
adhered  to,  although  the  author  must  be  well  aware  that 
it  is  so  groundless,  that  Voltaire  ridiculed  it,  and  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  false  by  the  Diary  of  Burchardt, 
who  describes  the  last  illness  of  the  Pontiff.  So  slow  is 
the  progress  of  truth  in  destroying  a  false  tradition,  so 
unscrupulous  are  your  ^  historical  novelists  in  adopting 
and  retaining  any  ^'incident''  which  is  dramatic,  wouhl 
help  out  their  plot,  or  give  greater  *' effect*'  to  its  tragic 
elements.  But  let  us  be  grateful  that  the  light  of  truth 
has  begun  at  least  to  beam  in,  even  on  this  favourite  bed 
of  falsehood  and  of  calumny,  and  that  its  effects  are  faintly 
visible  even  in  one  of  the  latest  of  the  historical  novels. 

It  is  impossible  fairly  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  Alex- 
ander, or  to  estimate  justly  the  value  of  the  accusations 
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ajrainst    liim    without    atteiirllncr    to     his    position,     the 
uiip:irallele(l  conflicts  to  which  he  was   involved,  and  the 
numerous  and  flagitious  enmities  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Perhaps  no  Fontiff*  had  ever  heen  exposed  to  such  a  com- 
bination of  wicked  and  abandoned  princes;  or  ever  one 
defended  himself  so  nobly  and  successfull3^     And  to  the 
bitter  enmity  of  his  foiled  and  baffled  foes  can  be  traced 
tliat  accumulation  of  calumny  which  has  so   blackened 
his  memory.     Ferdinand  of  Naples  (who  got  his  sister  to 
try  to  poison  her  husband)  and  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
a  sovereign  equally  abandoned,  were  among  his  enemies. 
The   former  sought,  by  the  aid  of  a  treacherous  Orsini, 
to  get  strongholds  in  the  Papal  territory  that  might  connect 
liim  with  the  factious  nobility.     This  is  the  language  of 
M.  Napier,  who  very  truly  says  that  the  Pope  found  him- 
self bearded,  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  by  one  of  his 
most  powerful  barons,  supported  by  two  unfriendly  states 
in  close  family  connection. "'''     Charles  was  in  league  with 
Florence,  where  Sa^narola  incited  him  to  the  invasion 
of  Italy  with  a  view  of  deposing  the  Pope.     Such  were  the 
circumstances   of  Alexander ;    and  surely  no  pontificate 
could  more  strongly  illustrate  the  importance  of  territorial 
independence   of  the   Papacy.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Pontiff"  who  defended  himself  against  such  foes,  had  he 
only  their  army  to  fear  ?     Might  it  not  be  expected  that 
he  would  suffer  more  severely  from  their  slanders?    Might 
not    a   suspicion   be   excited   a  priori  that  the   charges 
against  him  are  calumnies,  when  it  is  observed  that  they 
are  all  the  accusations  of  enemies  ;  that  with  hardly  any 
exception  the  historical  writers  of  the  day,  Narch,  Nard, 
Machiavelli,    Savonarola,  Giucciardini,  were  all  Floren- 
tines?     Surely   such  testimony  might  a  priori   be  dis- 
credited as   calumny  arising   out  of  the  successful   exer- 
tions of  this  most  able  Pontiff'  to  defend   his  territorial 
dominion  and  spiritual  independence.     Moreover,  we  may 
observe    as    to   their    credibility,    that     even    Protestant 
writers    h-ive    remarked    upon  the    flagrant    fabrications 
with  which  these  pretended  histories  teem  :  entire  speeches 
being  invented;    in    some    instances  translations,  or  imi- 
tations of  those  in  Tacitus!     The  author  of  the  IJniversal 
History  points  out  instances  of  this  in  Machiavelli.  And 
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any  one  may  see  it  in  Giacciardini.  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference between  **  histories"  like  these,  and  novels  like 
Leonora  D'Orco? 

The  peril  in  which  the  Church  would  be  placed  if  the 
Papacy  were  not  in  a  position  of  independence,  was  illus- 
trated when  Charles  VIII.  was  in  possession  of  Rome. 
He  was  very  nearly  being  induced  by  the  evil  suggestions 
of  the  Cardinals  who  had  invited  him  thither^to  depose 
the  Pope,  under  the  pretence  of  simony,  and  thus  create 
a  schism.     That  it  was  a  pretence,  is  plain,  from  the  fact 
that  the  charge  was  not  heard  of  before ;  that  it  was  not 
heard  of  afterwards ;  and  that  it  was  evidently  raised  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour.     So  soon  as  the  plan  of 
deposition  was  dropped,  the  charge  of  simony  was  dropped 
filso.     Yet,  of  course,  if  his  election  had  been  simoniacal, 
he  was  not  a  vaHd  Pope.     And   this   places  those   who 
assail  the  Papacy  in  his  person,  in  this  dilemma,  that  the 
only  persons  competent  to  raise  the  accusation  must,  by 
setting  up  their  participation  in  the  crime,  have  discredited 
tlieir  testimony  by  their  acknowledged  infamy,  and  thence 
this  further  dilemma,  ^that  if  their  charges  are  true,  he 
was  no  valid  Pope ;  and  that  they  only  affect  him  per- 
sonally,  and   do  not  affect  the  Papacy.     Moreover,    the 
charge  is  refuted  by  its  circumstantial  mendacity.     It  was 
alleged  that  a  boon  was  given  to  a  cardinal  which  was 
in  fact  given  to  another  person.     Such  contradictions  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  accusation,  and  the  inventors  of 
the   accusation,  and  its   causes,  are  the  only   modes   of 
testing  its  truth.     But  if  the  charge  of  simony  is  false, 
what  can  be  thought  of  other  and  grosser  charges  made 
by  the  same  historian,  with  no  testimony  vouched,  and  no 
facts  stated  in  confirmation?     What  can  be  thought  but 
that  they  are  mere  surmises  inspired  by  the  malignity  of 
enemies?      Those   who  would   precipitate    a    schism   to 
gratify  their  enmity  or  promote  their  interest,  would  not 
stick  at  slander.     When  Giucciardini  charged  him  with 
immoderate  ambition_,   he  used  language  which  hivi  been 
applied  to  Boniface  VIIL,  and  Gregory  YIL,  and  Inno- 
cent III.;  and  when  he  accused  him  of  covetousness  and 
rapacity,  he  only  applied  epithets  of  abuse  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  Sixtus  IV.,  and  were  hurled  at  Julius  II., 
upon    just    as    much    ground,     viz.,    as   he    informs  us 
elsewhere,    that  the  Pope  resolved  to  reduce  the   cities 
which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Papal  vicars,  or  by  neigh- 
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bonring  states,  to  the  ancient  jurisflictlon,  and  labourod 
to  that  end.  OF  course  the  princes,  whose  encroachments 
upon  the, Holy  See  he  resolved  to  resist — and  hence  Ferdi- 
nand of  JSTaples,  who  was  one  of  them — were  grieved  to 
hear  of  his  election  to  the  Papacy.  The  language  of 
Giucciardini  as  to  the  character  of  the  Pope  is  of  that  loose 
abusive  character  which  is  inspired  by  enmity,  not  of  that 
distinct  and  definite  nature  which  indicates  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  admits  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
excellent  sagacity,  care,  and  judgment ;  and  except  in  the 
instance  of  a  rumour  of  incredible  atrocity  of  which  he  does 
not  dare  to  express  his  own  belief,  he  makes  no  distinct 
statement  impugning  his  morality  while  Pope  ;  for  though 
he  refers  reproachfully  to  his  children,  he  does  not  state 
that  they  were  not  his  legitimate  children,  born  before  he 
entered  the  priesthood  ;  and  even  if  illegitimate,  their  age 
at  the  time  Alexander  ascended  the  Papal  throne,  of 
itself  indicates  that  the  sin  had  been  committed  many 
years  before ;  and  ho^v  could  it  affect  his  character  while 
Pope  ?  This  is  admitted  by  the  Author  of  Leonora 
D'Orco. 

It  is  most  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Machiavelli 
states,  Faenza,  Forli,  Imola,  and  Rimini,  were  in  the 
power  of  some  of  the  Papal  vicars  or  princes  who  had 
wrested  them  from  the  Papacy.  And  he  states  that  the 
Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  their 
ancient  jurisdiction.  It  was  surely  time  to  do  so.  Take 
an  instance.  The  Orsini  had  entered  into  the  pay  of 
Charles  YIII.*  when  he^came  down  upon  Italy  intending 
to  depose  the  Pope.  And  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  an 
enemy  of  the  Papacy,  tampered  with  this  very  family  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Popes  under  influence.  If  such 
things  were  to  be,  where  would  be  the  independence  or 
integrity  of  the  Church?  If  her  own  vassals  and  vicars 
were  to  fight  against  her,  and  wield  her  own  forces,  in 
order  to  enslave  her,  how  could  she  exist  as  an  indepen- 
dent power  ?  It  is  mentioned  by  Giucciardini  as  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  Alexander  VI.,  and  it  is  also  made  a 
topic  of  obloquy  against  other  Popes,  that  they  gave  the 
teiritories  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  some  of  their 
relatives,  whose  vocation  happened  to  be  to  arms.     Why  to 
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whom  slioulJ  tliey  entrust  the  defence  of  their  territories, 
more  naturally  than  to  members  of  their^  family,  in 
whom  they  could  place  confidence?  Thus  it  was  that 
Ctesar  Borgia,  for  example,  was  employed  to  recover 
Forli,  Imola,  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  Papacy. 
It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  usages  of  the  feudal  system,  to  grant  territories, 
as  fiefs  to  the  generals  who,  by  force  of  arms,  undertook 
to  defend  them.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  at  this 
time,  the  French  were  again  in  Italy,  and,  but  for  the 
valour  of  the  Borgia,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the 
Holy  See  might  have  been  enslaved. 

As  it  was,  after  Csesar  had  recovered  Faenza  and  was, 
about  to  recover  Bologna,  he  was  prevented  by  the  French 
king.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  CsBsar  was  deemed  an 
enemy  by  the  Florentines  (who  had  leagued  with  the 
French,)  and  that  both  Giucciardini  and  Machiavelli, 
partook  of  the  feeling  of  enmity  with  which  their  country- 
men regarded  him,  especially  the  former,  who  seized 
every  opportunity  of  blackening  the  character  of  Borgia, 
upon  mere  rumour,  by  the  most  horrible  accusations,  of 
which,  in  the  other  Florentine  historian,  we  can  find  no 
trace.  He  introduces  these  foul  charges  with  such  loose 
phrases  as  that  **  report  goes,^^  or  **  it  is  a  rumour,''  or 
**  it  is  said,''  not  only  without  vouching  any  authorities,  but 
without  vouching  his  own  belief,  in  these  cruel  and  bhist- 
ing  slanders :  besides  the  hideous  story  about  Lucretia, 
which  Roscoe  has  refuted,  and  which,  with  the  rest,  by 
their  own  revolting  atrocity,  recoil  upon  their  authors, 
the  only  specific  charge  against  Csesar  of  any  criminal 
act,  is,  as  to  the  execution  of  Vitellozze  and  Orsini ;  but 
Giucciardini  himself  declares  that  the  French  king  ha,<l 
conspired  with  them,  they  being  under  the  command  of 
Csesar  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  to  wrest  llomagna  from  the 
Holy  See,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  place 
the  Pope  entirely  at  his  mercy.  Thus,  theroloi-e,  their 
lives  were  forfeited  by  all  law  military  and  civil,  as  traitors 
to  their  sovereign  and  their  commander ;  ad'led  to  which 
their  execution  was  justified  by  the  yet  higher  law  of 
self-preservation,  for  it  appears  from  the  narrative  of 
Machiavelli,  an  enemy,  though  an  admirer  of  Caesar, 
that  they  had  formed  a  design  to  slay  their  commander. 

There  is  a  piece  of  contemporary  evidence  preserved  by 
Providence,  and   to  which  we  have    already  referred,  as 
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the  means  of  vindicating  the  character  of  this  Pope,  but 
such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  the  very  writers  who 
refer  to  it  cannot   apparently   perceive   its  effect. 

Thus  the  assaihmts  of  Alexander  profess  to  rely  upon 
the  Diary  of  T3urchardt,  his  master  of  the  palace,  which 
was  published  in  1690,   by  Leibnitz,  with  this  prefatory 
remark,    '*  The  transactions    in    which    xllexander  and 
Csesar  Borgia  were    concerned   have  been  treated  of  by 
many  writers,  but  it  is  profitable  and  desirable  also  to 
read  of  them  in  journals  written  in  a  simple  style,  and  as 
f^xr  as  we  can  judge  of  them   by    an  author  equally  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  feelings  of  hate  and  love,  an 
eye-witness  of  the  things  he  relates,  in  a  respectable  posi- 
tion, enlarging  on  many  things,  from  which  a  more  correct 
judgment  may  be  formed."     A  recent  writer  who  reviles 
Alexander  in  a  coarse  and  ribald  strain,  describes  Bur- 
chardt  as  the  scribe  who  daily  noted  down  Qwery  act  of 
Alexander  VI.,  with  a  sort  of  feeling  of  an  obligation  of 
truthfulness,  or  punctilious  accuracy,  which  amounted  to 
an  amour  empitoi/abte  pour  la  verite,  and  left  no  crime  of 
that  unworthy    pontiff  unrecorded  which  fell   under   his 
observation,  or  came  within  his  knowle>]ge ;  and  that  this 
Diary  leaves  few  other  records  of  his  crimes  necessary  to 
turn  to;  and  then  he  says  elsewhere,  (with  the  proverbially 
short  memory  of  an  unscrupulous  writer,)  **  though  many 
of  his  greatest  enormities  are  not  noticed  there  :'' — a  very 
necessary   though    flagrantly    inconsistent  addition,   for 
this  reason,  that,  as  the  writer  well  knew,  not  one  crime 
or  **  enormity"  is  mentioned  there  !  not  a  single  fact  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Pontiff,  but  much  to  his  credit  and 
his  honour.     Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  severe  or 
searching  test  applied   to  a  person's  character  than  the 
daily  noting  down  his  deeds,  by  an  iimiate  of  his  house, 
with  unpitying  zeal  for  accuracy  ?     Who  could  stand  such 
a  test,  who  was  not  both  a  good  and  a  great  man?     Yet 
Alexander  does  stand  it.     Leibnitz  would  not  omit  any- 
thing that  was  material ;  the  rabid  writer  just  referred 
to  has  put  forth  "  a  fair  selection"  of  the  entries  in  the 
diary  as  published,  (by  which  he  means  a  selection  stu- 
diously chosen  with  the  view  of  supporting  his   atrocious 
calumnies,)   and  yet  there  is  not  one  solitary  f^ict  stated 
which  can  be  fairly  construed  as  inculpating  Alexander, 
or  fixing  upon  him   any   criminality.      And   in  order  to 
make  it  have  that  effect,  it  is  necessary  for  his  calum^ 
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iiiators  to  resort  to  gross  glosses  and  slanderous  insinua- 
tions, and  wretched  perversions  of  their  own.  Thus  it  is 
recorded  that  **  Perottus  fell  into  the  Tiber,  nan  libenter, 
and  was  found  in  the  river,  of  which  matter  many  things 
were  said  ;"  which  implies  that  he  was  drowned,  and  that  it 
was  suspected  by  some  persons  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  some  one,  but  implies  no  kind  of  suspicion  or  surmise 
against  the  Borgias.  Ranke,  however,  without  any  autho- 
rity, states  that  Ga3sar  slew  Perotto,  Alexander's  favourite, 
and  that  while  the  unhappy  man  clung  to  his  patron  for  pro- 
tection, and  was  wrapped  with  the  pontifical  mantle,  the 
blood  of  the  favourite  flowed  over  the  face  of  the  Pope ;  a 
monstrous  fabrication,  for  Bnrchardt  records  that  he  was 
drowned ;  and  even  if  he  had  not  done  so,  Ranke's  un- 
authenticated  atrocious  story  is  so  improbable,  and  so 
irreconcilable  with  the  relations  of  Perotto  to  the  Pope, 
or  of  Alexander  to  Csesar,  that  it  would  be  sufficiently 
palpable  that  it  was  a  malignant  falsehood.  Yet  the  writer 
before  referred  to  gravely  cites  it,  and  then  adds,  **  The 
authenticity  of  Burchardt's  Diary,  and  the  fact  of  his 
underrating  rather  than  exaggerating  the  atrocities  that 
disfigured  the  pontificate  of  Alexander,  may  be  judged  of 
by  Burchardt's  mode  of  recording  the  murder  of  Alexan- 
der's favourite  servant ;" — which  evidently  meant  to  imply, 
and  would  lead  a  careless  reader  to  suppose,  that  Bur- 
chardt  attributes  the  murder,  or  some  connivance  at  it,  to 
Alexander,  whereas  he  does  not  hint  at  any  such  idea, 
and  the  fact  that  the  man  was]Alexander's  favourite  surely 
rather  implies  the  reverse.  Was  the  poor  Pope  to  be 
responsible  for  all  the  murders  perpetrated  in  Rome  ?  As 
atrocious  is  the  attempt  to  fasten  on  Ca3sar  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Diary, 
which  clearly  prove  that  he  could  have  had  no  concern  in 
it ;  even  if  he  had,  which  Roscoe  shows  he  had  not,  any 
conceivable  motive  for  it.^  In  order  to  suggest  a  motive, 
another  hideous  calumny  is  invented,  for  which  also  not  a 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diary,  and  which  now  even 
Alexander's  most  virulent  assailants  admit  to  have  been 
false  ;  assuming  the  silence  of  the  Diary  as  a  chief  reason; 
— why  is  not  the  same  reason  good  in  other  cases  ? 

Let  the  reader  mark  well  what  follows.  ''  The  charge" 
(speaking  of  that  which  was  invented  as  the  motive  for 
the  murder,)  **  rests  on  the  statement  of  very  suspicious 
authority,  one  Tommaso  Tomasi,  which  would  appear  to 
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have  fiirnished  all  subsequent  writers  with  tlie  reports 
which  they  have  admitted  into  their  histories  of  those 
times.  Tomasi  narrates  not  only  the  circumstances  of 
the  murder,  but  the  'previous  conferences  of  the  assassins, 
their  exact  conversations,  and  the  particuhir  words  used 
by  Csesar.  Let  it  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  charge 
is  supported  by  two  sentences,  as  cited  from  Giucciardini, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  the  earUer  editions,  and  as  a 
modern  writer  very  justly  observes,  **  Why  were  they 
omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  Giucciardini  ?  And  what  cer-- 
tainty  is  there  that  the  passages  introduced  in  the  later 
editions  are  genuine  !''  Again,  another  of  these  atrocious 
murders,  for  which  it  is  sought  to  make  the  Borgias  re- 
sponsible, is  the  murder  of  Alphonzo  of  Arragon  ;  yet  the 
Diary  does  not  suggest  the  least  suspicion  of  their  com- 
plicity. Throughout  it  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any 
evidence  of  any  criminality  on  the  part  of  Alexander.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  contains  clear  evidence  of  the  diabolical 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  and  their  foul  inventiveness  in 
calumny.  It  inserts  two  anonymus  libels  sent  from  Qer-* 
manr/,  describing  scenes  of  immorality,  as  having  been 
displayed  to  the  Borgias  at  banquets  given  to  them.  Now 
not  a  trace  of  any  such  entertainments  can  be  found  in  the 
Diary,  which  merely  records  the  fact  that  the  letters  were 
received  at  Rome.  Even  our  author  admits  that  they 
ma}^  have  been  surreptitiously  introduced.  It  is  stated 
by  the  Diarist,  however,  assuming  this  portion  of  the 
Diary  to  be  genuine,  that  one  of  the  letters  was  {ut  inteU 
lexi)  shown  to  the  Pope.  Is  it  likely  that  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  contained  a  true  account  of  shameful  scenes  he 
had  witnessed?  Is  it  not  plain  that  it  was  shown  to  him, 
— as  a  libellous  letter  received  from  Germany  naturally 
would  be  shown — as  indicating  the  malignity  of  his  ene^ 
mies,  and  the  expedient  they  had  resorted  to,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  insulting  his  feelings  and  defaming  his  character? 
This  has  been  often  resorted  to  by  dastardly  foes  *,  and 
that  Alexander  had  such  foes,  no  one  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  can  be  ignorant.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
the  author  alluded  to  avows  his  belief  that  the  letters  are  not 
authentic.  This  aduiissiou,  from  so  learned  and  so  violent 
an  assailant  of  Alexander,  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion.    Was  it  not  a  pity  to  revive  them  ? 

Nor  is  this  all,  nor  nearly  all,  nay,  it  is  the  least  part  of 
the  defence  of  Alexander.     This  is  negative ;  but  there  is 
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positive  testimony  as  to  character,  as  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  these  malignant  accusations,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  huUarium  of  this  great  Pope  is  re- 
markably valuable,  and  the  list  of  his  epistles,  contribu- 
tions, and  other  writings,  composed  during  a  pontificate, 
both  brief  and  turbulent,  is  very  long  and  varied,  attest- 
ing alike  his  ability,  energy,  and  industry."-''  These  records 
of  his  labours,  which  speak  eloquently  of  his  habits,  are 
confirmed  by  such  high  authority  as  that  of  Audin,  who 
thus  w^rites  of  his  pontificate,  and  his  personal  habits: 
**  Sous  Alexandre  VI.  le  pauvre  comme  le  riche  pauvant 
trouver  de  juges  a  Rome/peuple,  soldats,  citoyens  se  mon- 
trerent  attaches  au  Fontif  meme  apres  sa  mort  parcequ'  il 
avoit  des  qualites  vraiment  royales.  La  nuit  Alexander 
dormait  a  peine  deux  heures :  il  passait  a  table  comme 
une  ombre,  sans  s'y  arreter;  jamais  il  ne  refusait  d'ouir  la 
priere  du  pauvre :  il  payait  les  dettes  du  debiteur  mal- 
heureux,  et  se  montrait  sans  pitie  pour  la  prevarication/'"' 
No  later  than  1851  the  life  of  Alexander  was  written  by 
the  Abbe  Jorry,  and  published  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Cardinal  de  la  Tour  D'Auvergne,  by  the  Society  of  St. 
Victor,  for  **the  propagation  of  good  books,''  vindicating 
this  Pontiff's  character  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently, because  not  upon  the  principles  here  illustrated, 
but  too  much  in  a  tone  of  apology,  and  rather  by  way  of 
palliation  than  of  vindication.  The  true  ground  of  vindica- 
tion for  the  character  of  Alexander  is,  that  the  charges 
against  him  really  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  he  em- 
ployed Csesar  Borgia  to  defend  the  Papal  territories  by  force 
of  arms,  from  the  Italian  princes  and  their  foreign  allies. 
That  this  is  so  is  demonstrated  by  the  significant  fact  that 
those  who  assail  him  most,  do  so  principally  with  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  Csesar,  and  betray  their  disbelief 
or  their  doubts,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  resorting  to 
arms  to  defend  the  Papal  patrimony.  The  accusations 
as  to  immorality  were  only  thrown  in  as  in  the  cases  of 
Gregory,  or  Boniface,  or  Sixtus,  by  the  venomous  spirit 
oF  factious  enmity,  and  are  refuted  by  their  intrinsic  atro- 
city and  incredibility,  and  the   absence  of  all  impartial 


*  Fabricius,  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Latina  Medise   Infimse  ^tatis." 
V.  1.  art.  Alexander. 

t  Audin,  Hist.  Leo  X.  tome  i.  p.  299. 
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testimony.  But  the  only  admitted  or  established  facts 
are  as  to  the  defence  of  the  patrimony  by  force  oF  arms. 
No  one  assails  hun  who  realizes  and  recognizes  the  law- 
fulness and  importance  of  this.  So  that  his  case  after  all 
differs  from  that  of  others  of  his  predecessors  or  succes- 
sors, simply'  in  the  degree  of  calumny  ;  if  indeed  it  differs 
materially  even  in  that,  and  if  it  does  it  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  degree  in  which,  in  his  time,  the  contest  was 
carried,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  involved  him  in  enmity 
with  contemporary  princes,  whose  dependent  historians 
poisoned  by  their  malignant  misrepresentations  the  foun- 
tains of  history.  Making  some  allowance  for  these  circum- 
stances, the  case  of  Alexander  is  that  of  Sixtus  and  of 
Julius,  and  hence  is  that  of  Boniface,  of  Innocent,  and 
Gregory. 

The  death  of  the  Pontiff,  as  recorded  by  Burchardt,  was 
worthy  of  what  the  writer  believes  to  have  been  during  his 
pontificate,  his  life.  "  He  was  attacked  by  fever  on  the 
12th  May,  1503,  on^he  18th  he  became  so  ill  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  He  then  received  the  viaticum  during 
mass,  which  was  celebrated  in  his  chamber ;  in  the  even- 
ing Extreme  Unction  was  administered  to  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  died,"  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
in  sentiments  of  piety  and  devotion. 

All  this,  however,  is  lost  upon  your  historical  novelist, 
who  only  cares  to  weave  a  striking  tale  ;  and  Leonora 
D'Orco  is  like  the  **Lucretia  Borgia"  of  the  Itahan  Opera. 

We  have  remarked  it  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  sure, 
though  slow,  progress  of  truth,  and  decline  of  prejudice, 
that  the  author  of  Leoyiora  I)^  Oreo  should  have  taken 
care  to  convey  to  his  readers  his  belief  that  all  the  iniqui- 
ties with  which  Alexander  YI.  is  charged,  were  committed 
before  he  attained  the  Papacy.  And  we  may  mention 
that,  although  a  former  Article  of  ours,  in  his  defence, 
was  vehemently  assailed  in  the  columns  of  the  T'ahlet 
and  the  Register,  (probably  more  on  account  of  the  seve- 
rity of  our  strictures  on  certain  living  authors,  than  on 
account  of  any  real  opposition  to  our  vimvs,)  both  the  one 
and  the  other  of  our  excellent  contemporaries  have  lately 
alluded  to  the  accusations  against  that  Pontiff  as  **  ex- 
ploded calumnies,"  or  as  stories  for  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  credible  evidence.  We  wish  Catholic  writers 
would  b3  careful  in  giving  currency  to  traditional  calum- 
nies against  the  characters  of  the  Popes.      Those  who^. 
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like  ourselves,  have  for  many  years  made  it  a  special 
study,  are  aware  that  these  shmders  disappear  at  the  first 
touch  of  historical  criticism,  and  vanish  away  so  soon  as 
we  set  ourselves  seriously  to  ask,  "  whence  did  they  arise? 
who  first  set  them  on  foot  ?  when  and  where  were  they  first 
uttered?" 

Thus,  for  instance,  as  to  the  celehrated  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  at  Florence,  under  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with 
which  a  falso  tradition  identifies  Sixtus  IV.,  and  with 
reference  to  which,  our  worthy  contemporary  the  Hegister, 
not  long  since  ohserved,  **  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  complicity,  and  that  the  utmost  the  Pope 
could  be  charged  with  was  too  great  indulgence  to  the 
conspirators  ;"  it  is  evident  that  our  contemporary  forgets 
that  the  Medici  faction  took  care  to  leave  none  of  them 
alive,  and  slew  every  one  of  them  with  the  most  savage 
ferocity,  most  of  them  at  the  time,  and  all  of  them  within 
a  brief  interval  afterwards,  so  that  the  Holy  Father  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  any  indulgence  to  the  conspi- 
rators. And  as  to  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Hiario, 
Lorenzo  (as  even  Roscce  mentions,)  was  convinced  of  his 
innocence,  and  directed  his  liberation.  Now  mark  how 
this  bears  on  the  pretended  "complicity'*  of  the  Pontiff 
in  the  conspiracy.  It  was  mainly  rested  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  hitter's  intimacy  with  the  con- 
spirators, and  on  the  fact  that  the  Cardinal  as  Papal 
Legate,  must  be  assumed  to  have  acted  under  Papal 
instructions.  If  the  Cardinal  was  innocent,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  Pontiff  could  be  implicated. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  charge  was  never  heard  of  until 
it  was  trumped  up  by  the  Florentines,  in  revenge  for  the 
Bull  of  excommunication  launched  against  them  for  the 
savage  slaughter  of  their  archbishop,  Salviati,  who  was 
hung  out  of  a  window  without  the  form  of  trial,  and  in  his 
sacred  robes  !  The  dates  show  this.  The  conspiracy  was  in 
April,  1478.  The  Bull  was  in  June,  1478.  The  "  Defence  " 
of  the  Florentines  was  put  forth  in  August,  and  recited 
a  pretended  **  confession"  of  Montesicco,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, which   purported  to  be  dated  in  Afay  that  year. 

Now,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  excommunication,  it 
was  threatened — and  was  impending — it  was  looming 
darkly  over  the  city,  and  the  states  sent  ambassadors 
between  May  and  June,  to  the  Pope,  to  deprecate  his  just 
wrath.    Yet  not  a  word  was  heard  of  this  pretended  con- 
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fession,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  produced,  most 
surely  would  have  been,  to  abash  and  awe  the  PontifiP. 
Nothhig  is  known  of  it,  until  it  appears  in  August  in  the 
Memorial  of  the  Florentine  Chancellor.  Montesicco_was 
never  produced  to  verify  and  avow  it  in  public. 
'  He  was  slaughtered  not  long  after  the  conspiracy,  early 
in  May.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  tortured  to 
make  him  confess  what  he  was  wanted  to  confess,  yet  the 
terms  of  the  pretended  confession  are  far  from  distinctly 
implicatiug  the  Pontiff  in  the  plot  of  assassination  ;  and 
either  for  this  reason,  or  from  a  consciousness  of  the  iufam- 
ous  means  by  which  it  had  been  extorted, or  because  it  never 
existed  at  all,  this  pretended  *'  confession*'  was  never 
heard  of  in  Montesicco's  life.  And  this  is  the  sole  foun- 
dation for  the  calumny  against  Sixtus  IV.  of  complicity  in 
a  plot  of  assassination,  a  calumny  which  is  now  quite  tradi- 
tional. No  other  foundation  could  there  be.  The  other 
**  conspirators"  were  all  slain  savagely  without  judicial 
trial.  The  Cardinal' was  liberated  as  innocent.  The  ouly 
evidence  was  by  way  of  confession.  No  confession  was 
liretended  to  exist  but  that  of*  Montesicco,  and  that  was 
never  heard  of  until  after  he  was  dead,  nor  then  until  the 
city  had  been  excommunicated  for  the  horrible  murder  of 
an  archbishop.  See  the  utter  groundlessness  of  another 
traditional  calumny. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter 
may  find  it  in  the  bull  of  excommunication  issued  by  the 
Pope,  which  is  set  out  happily  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to 
Hoscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo,  and  all  the  statements  of  which 
are  confirmed  by  contemporary  history,  and  by  the  hostile 
authority  of  a  Protestant  writer,  Ranke.  It  is  as  plain  as 
any  thing  can  be,  that  Lorenzo,  who  aimed  at,  and  attained, 
absolute  supremacy,  was  jealous  of  the  family  of  the  Pazzi, 
the  only  one  in  Florence  capable  of  contending  with  his 
own  ;  that  he  had  long  compassed  its  degradation  and  its 
ruin  ;  that  his  pride,  emulous  of  the  supremacy  which  tem- 
poral sovereignty  was  then  establishiug  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  could  not  brook  the  exercise  of  the  Papal 
rights  in  his  city,  and  that  he  had  been  lately  exasperated 
by  the  appointment  by  the  Pope  of  Salviati  to  the  arch- 
bishopric;  that  his  rapacity,  which  is  admitted  to  have 
been  scandalous  in  the  seizure  of  the  revenues  of  Voltera, 
aimed  at  the  subjection  of  various  Papal  cities,  such  as 
Forli  and  Imola ;  that  he  had,  as  Roscoe  confesses,  for 
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years  sought  to  seize  them,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had 
been  enraged  at  the  Pope's  assertion  of  his  nadoubted 
rights  over  them,  as  belonging  to  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  and  his  placing  them  under  the  protection  of 
Riario.  These  things  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  somehow 
or  other  the  *^  conspiracy''  answered  most  admirably  all 
the  purposes  of  Lorenzo  ;  except,  indeed,  the  implication  of 
Hiario,  who  was  so  undoubtedly  innocent  that  his  enemies 
could  not  condemn  him,  and  ultimately  liberated  him ; 
thereby  amply  vindicating  the  Pontiff;  as  any  proof  against 
the  Pope  must  implicate  the  prelate  who  had  come  from 
Home  to  Florence — of  course  with  instructions  from  the 
Pope.  And  hence,  we  repeat,  his  liberation  was  the  Pope's 
vindication  ;  and  the  Florentines  never  dared  to  implicate 
the  Holy  Father  till  driven  to  desperation  in  their  hardened 
impenitence  by  the  bull  of  excommunication. 

The  '*  conspiracy"  suited,  we  say,  all  the  purposes  of 
Lorenzo;  the  Pazzi  were  annihilated;  the  obnoxious 
Salviati  executed ;  all  the  opponents  of  his  supremacy 
were  crushed  and  intimidated ;  Jind  the  cardinal,  the  chosen 
protector  of  the  adjacent  papal  territory,  terrified  into 
flight.  There  is  a  priori,  then,  too  much  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  conspiracy  was  one  not  against,  but  by 
Lorenzo,  and  that  the  Pazzis,  finding  themselves  attacked, 
and  doomed  to  destruction,  rushed  with  frantic  frenzy 
upon  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo,  who  himstlf 
majiaged  to  keep  out  of  danger.  It  is  admitted  that 
Jaciopo  de  Pazzi  was  desperately  wounded,  as  it  was  pre- 
tended, by  his  own  hands ;'-''  a  circumstance  which,  with 
many  others,  has  always  made  us  suspect  that  he  was  first 
assailed ;  the  more  so  as  every  one  of  his  adherents  were 
instantly  slaughtered  without  any  judicial  investigation,  so 
that  no  witnesses  were  left  behind.  Even  Montesicco, 
who  alone  it  was  pretended  had  "  confessed,"  was  slain  in 
secret  before  his  confession  was  brought  forward.  Those 
who  hush  all  tongues  by  murder  and  then  pretend  a  con- 
spiracy, may  fairly  be  suspected  of  themselves  being  the 


*  The  mero  fact  that  he  should  have  been  wounded  in  the  scuffle 
of  course  would  have  been  nothing  ;  but  what  is  remarkable  is,  that 
tlio  partisans  of  the  Medici  always  pretended  that  he  had  despe- 
rately wounded  himself,  Italians  were  not  wont  to  make  such 
mistakes. 
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conspirators.     And  this  is  our  suspicion  of  the  celebrated 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi. 

But  even  assuming  that  it  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  there  were,  as  Protestant  writers  admit,  abundant 
personal  motives,  and  even  provocation  and  palliation  for  it ; 
and  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  imputing  complicity  to  the  Pontiff;  nor  was  it  ever 
imputed  until  every  witness  who  could  testify  about  it  had 
been  silenced  by  the  sword  or  by  the  halter ;  save  the  chief 
personage  of  all,  who  was  liberated  as  "  innocent/' 

The  real  truth  is,  that  Lorenzo,  like  all  the  other  poten- 
tates of  the  age,  would  not  brook  the  practical  exercise  of 
even  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  thought 
nothing  of  plundering  it  of  its  temporalities.  We  speak  of 
him  in  the  full  flush  and  pride  of  his  despotic  power :  no 
doubt  he  afterwards  became  a  wiser  and  a  better  man ; 
but  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  Kanke  was  right  in  saying 
that  *'  he  allowed  the  Pope  no  more  power  than  he  pleased, 
in  Florence.^'  ^^ 

So  it  was  of  all  the  princes  of  that  age  ;  even  the  Catho- 
lic Ferdinand  of  Spaiu,  who,  at  this  very  time,  when  Sixtus 
ventured  to  appoint  a  bishop,  ordered  his  subjects  to  quit 
Rome,  and  refused  to  admit  a  legate !  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  spirit  of  stubborn  rebellion  and  in- 
cipient schism.  And  are  we  to  take  all  for  gospel  which 
men,  under  the  influence  of  this  bad  spirit,  wrote  or  spoke 
against  him  whose  authority  they  first  set  at  nought,  and 
then  sought  to  sap  by  calumny?  Are  we,  above  all,  to 
accept  as  historic  truth,  the  crafty  stories  of  men  just 
guilty  of  a  most  horrible  and  sacrilegious  murder,  and  only 
coined  while  yet  writhing  under  the  terrible  sentence  of 
papal  excommunication  ! 

The  mention  of  Ferdinand,  *'  the  Catholic,"  (who  cared 
so  much  for  the  Pope,  that,  like  our  own  Edward,  he  threa- 
tened to  hang  a  man  who  brought  in  papal  bulls  without 
his  leave),  reminds  us  ot"  the  extraordinary  self-contradic- 
tory calumnies  of  D'Israeli  in  his  Coningshj.  He  repre- 
sents the  persecutions  of  the  inquisition  directed  against 
the  Moors  and  Jews  in  Spain,  as  purely  the  result  of  bigotry; 
yet  he  at  the  same  time  mentions  that  for  ages  they  had 
been  tolerated  and  even  treated  with  ** tenderness"  (his 
own  term) ;  and  he  likewise  describes,  with  ineffable  cool- 
ness, and  appai'ent  approval,  or  tacit  unconcern,  the  horrible 
sacrilege  and  hypocrisy,  with  which,  as  regards  the  Jews, 
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this  toleration  was  repaid.  He  thus  commences  chapter 
ten,  **  Sidonia  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Arragon,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  had  given  to 
the  state  many  distinguished  citizens.  In  the  priesthood 
its  members  had  been  pecuHarly  eminent.  Besides  several 
prelates,  they  counted  among  their  number  an  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  yet  this  family,  in  common  with  two- thirds 
of  the  Arragonese  nobility,  secretly  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith  and  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,*'  i.  e.  to  Judaism. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  *'  Those  who  were  convicted 
of  secret  Judaism"  were  dragged  to  the  stake,  so  that  he 
was  quite  conscious  that  their  real  offence  was  not  Juda- 
ism, but  the  sacrilegious  assumption  of  Christianity,  and 
exercise  M'  its  most  sacred  offices  and  functions,  for  the 
most  sordid  purposes.  The  history  of  the  world  has  seen 
nothing  more  horrible  than  this  *'  secret  Judaism  ;"  and 
surely  if  anythingever  provoked  persecution,  it  was  that  most 
revolting  sacrilege,  that  detestable  hypocrisy,  the  offering 
of  Christian  worship  and  Catholic  sacrifices  by  Jews. 
Yet  this  is  narrated  by  the  author,  not  only  without  cen- 
sure, without  a  syllable  of  repudiation  or  of  disapproval, 
but  with  evident  satisfaction,  with  secret  admiration,  with 
tacit  approbation,  with  scarcely  concealed  sympathy  !  And 
then  he  denounces  as  *  intolerant'  the  efforts  of  the  Inqui- 
sition to  suppress  this  most  odious  system  of  hypocrisy  and 
sacrilege! 

We  are  no  admirers  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
No  one  but  the  most  ignorant  can  be  unaware  that 
it  was  in  its  character  regal,  not  papal,  and  waged 
with  Rome  a  long  and  terrible  struggle.  But  surely 
never  in  the  world  had  cruelty  greater  provocation,  or 
persecution  more  of  palliation.  And  D'Israeli  shows 
that  he  is  fully  aware,  that  in  the  language  of  Bal- 
mez  (chap,  xxxvi.)  the  Inquisition  did  not  proceed  against 
the  Jews,  but  against  the  Judaisers,  that  is,  against  those 
who,  after  being  converted  to  Christianity,  relapsed  into 
their  errors,  and  added  sacrilege  to  their  apostacy,  *'  by 
their  external  profession  of  a  creed  which  they  detested  in 
secret,^  and  which  they  profaned  by  the  exercise  of  their 
old  religion.''  It  is,  however,  of  the  honour  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Papacy  we  are  jealous;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
implicated  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  seeing  that,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  Ferdinand  *'  the  Catholic''  was  not 
CathoHc  enough  to  care  for  the  Pontifical  authority  of  the 
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Pope.  And  the  influence  of  the  Popes  was  always  adverse 
to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  This 
is  shown  satisfactorily  by  Bahnez,  who  writes  under  the 
impulse  of  a  sufficiently  sensitive  spirit  of  nationality,  and 
is  apparently  more  anxious  to  vindicate  Spain  than  Kome. 
Yet  he  avows  that  **  the  rigour  which  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition employed  was  not  preferable  to  the  mildness  recom- 
mended and  displayed  by  the  Popes/' (chap,  xxxvi.)  "Still 
more  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  all 
the  instructions  of  the  Popes  relating  to  the  Inquisition,  if 
we  observe  their  manifest  inclinations  to  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  mildness,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  if 
the  Popes  had  not  feared  to  displease  the  Kings  too  much, 
and  to  excite  divisions  which  might  have  been  fatal,  their 
measures  would  have  been  carried  further. '^  He  speaks 
in  similar  terms  as  to  the  persecution  of  the  Moors  ;  and 
even  Protestant  authors  acknowledge  the  mildness  and 
gentleness  with  which  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  pro- 
ceeded towards  that  race,  of  whom  Francis  I.  said,  that 
their  expulsion  was  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Spain. 
So  much  for  that  favourite  traditional  calumny  against  the 
Papacy — *'  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition. '^  It  was  too  bad 
of  Mr.  D'Israeli  to  attempt  to  revive  it  in  the  fascinating 
pages  of  his  Coning  shy;  though  to  say  the  truth  there  is 
not  a  word  in  his  book  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Papacy  for  the  doings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ;  and  we 
suspect  he  was  well  aware  of  the  truth,  and  knew  that 
Rome  was  not  responsible  for  them,  only  he  took  care  not 
to  say  so,  and  leaves  his  readers  under  the  contrary  im- 
pression. Perhaps  we  can  scarcely  quarrel  with  him  for 
this.  Catholic  writers  are  often  less  candid  towards  the 
Papacy ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  concealing  the  truth, 
seek  to  pervert  it.  We  have  shown  this  as  to  Alexander. 
Take  another  instance  from  an  age  anterior  to  that  of 
Alexander,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  study  in  order  to 
nviderstand  that  in  which  he  lived.  Take  the  instance  of 
Kienzi ; — every  one  knows  Bulwer's  brilliant  novel  of  that 
name.  From  the  moral  character  indicated  by  the 
author's  previous  works,  it  would  be  easy  to  predict  the 
spirit  in  which  he  would  address  himself  to  the  description 
of  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the 
**dark  ages."  But  few  who  are  not  already  aware  of  it, 
would  conceive  it  credible  that  he  should  have  proceeded 
so  far  in  the  perversion  of  truth,  and  the  deliberate  falsifi- 
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cation  of  facts,  as  he  does  in  this  instance ;  the  more 
especially  so  as  in  his  Preface  he  actually  assumes  credit 
to  himself  for  superior  accuracy  in  the  history  of  Rienzi, 
for  a  closer  attention  to  facts  and  dates,  even  than  histo- 
rians had  shown,  and  above  all  he  says,  **  he  preserves 
generally  the  real  chronology  of  Rienzi's  life.'* 

Now  what  is  the  true  story  of  Rienzi  ?  We  beg  par- 
ticular attention  to  dates;  and  as  to  the  dates  we  give 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  In  1347,  haviug  been  sent  to 
Avignon  on  an  embassy  from  the  people  of  Rome  to 
request  the  Pope  to  return,  he  received  a  refusal  on 
account  of  the  turbulent  and  rebellious  character  of  the 
people :  he,  on  his  return,  inflamed  them  with  represen- 
tations of  their  ancient  liberty,  (in  pagan  times,)  and 
excited  them  to  re-assert  their  power  by  appointing  Tri- 
bunes. They  did  so,  and  declared  him  Tribune,  and 
invested  with  supreme  power.  He  degraded  the  Senators 
appointed  by  the  Pope,  ordei^d  several  of  the  nobles, 
whom  he  charged  with  oppression,  to  be  put  to  death, 
(without  any  lawful  authority  so  to  do,)  and  banished  the 
rest.  He  manifested,  however,  such  a  regard  for  justice, 
that  the  Pope  subsequently  wrote  to  him,  commending 
his  conduct,  and  encouraging  him,  if  he  continued  in 
power,  to  govern  Rome  in  his  name.  But,  becoming 
intoxicated  with  vanity,  he  resolved  to  be  absolute  ruler, 
and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  all  Italy.  His  extrava- 
gances soon  ruined  hhii,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  tp 
remove  him  in  the  same  year,  and  place  him  in  confine- 
ment. In  1350  was  the  jubilee.  Two  years  after,  the 
mob  chose  one  Cerro,  or  Cecco,  a  shoemaker,  as  their 
leader,  and  committed  excesses.  Next  year,  one  Baron- 
celli,  attained  a  similar  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Tribune  of  the  people.  To  counteract  these  circumstances 
the  Pope  sent  back  Rienzi,  three  years  after  the  jubilee. 

Now  in  this  history  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable, 
certainly  nothing  from  which  the  most  malignant  inge- 
nuity could  elicit  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Papacy.. 
On  the  contrary,  it  rather  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
Papacy,  that  it  should  be  their  study  to  select  as  rulers  of 
Rome  men  poi)ular  and  talented  like  Rienzi,  chastise  his 
vain  extravagances  with  moderation,  and  restore  him  to 
power  when  correction  had  done  its  work,  reaping  the 
reward  in  useful  service  on  his  part,  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  justice.     And  in  truth  tha 
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history  very  strongly  illustrates  the  paternal  and  beneficial 
character  of  the  Papal  rule,  standing  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  regal  ruffianism  of  those  times.  Well,  this  being 
the  character  of  the  real  history — for  that  very  reason  it 
would  not  suit  Bulwer^ie  necessarily  tnt/^?i^5  a  false  one. 
After  assuring  his  readers  that  he  is  particularly  care- 
ful as  to  facts  and  dates,  he  deliberately  invents  the  dates 
and  perverts  the  facts.  He  represents  the  story  thus  : 
That  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  collection  of 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church,  by  means  of  the 
jubilee,  the  Papal  Vicar,  a  sordid  sort  of  prelate,  (quite 
drawn  on  the  approved  Protestant  ideal  of  a  Papal  legate  in 
the  dark  ages,)  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  oppressions  the 
people  might  suffer  at  other  times,  makes  use  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Rienzi,  to  use  him  as  an  instrument  to  procure 
and  preserve  peace  during  the  period  of  the  jubilee,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  pilgrims  to  resort  to  Rome, 
and  solely  with  the  pious  view  of  picking  their  pockets  by 
means  of  *'  indulgences.'*  In  short,  that  the  Papal  Vicar 
was  just  as  much  a  plunderer  as  the  baronial  robbers  he 
desired  to  suppress,  and  that  he  desired  to  repress  them 
only  to  secure  all  the  prey  for  the  Church,  and  that  he 
sought  to  make  use  of  Rienzi  for  this  purpose.  That 
Rienzi  was  a  noble-minded,  pure-spirited  man,  **a  perfect 
hero  ;"  that  disgusted  with^[the  vices  of  the  Papacy  he 
desired  to  reform  it ;  that  he  was  denounced  by  the  Pope 
so  soon  as  he  had  answered  the  sordid  purpose  of  the 
jubilee  ;  that  he  was  imprisoned  from  motives  as  sordid  as 
that  for  which  he  had  been  employed ;  and  that  he  was 
released  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  his 
wife  with  an  amorous  ecclesiastic;  and  that  as  he  owed  his 
first  exaltation  to  the  avarice  of  one  prelate,  he  owed  his 
second  to  the  lust  of  another.  We  have  by  anticipatiou 
exhibited  the  falsehood  of  this  representation ;  Rienzi  was 
not  originally  put  forward  by  the  Papal  authority  at  all ; 
he  was  an  usurper  who  acquired  power  by  pandering  to 
the  popular  feeling.  His  rule  proving  beneficial  to  the 
people,  his  usurpation  was  looked  over  by  the  Pope,  and 
on  account  of  his  extravagance  he  was  removed  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  same  year,  three  years  before  the  jubilee. 
Nor  was  he  restored  until  three  years  after  the  jubilee, 
and  then  only  in  consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  hope  that  his  influence  might  abate  the 
turbulence  of  the  people,  which  for  a  time  it  did.     And  so 
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the  whole  story  as  told  in  Biilwer,  with  his  avaricious 
prelate  on  one  side,  and  his  lustful  prelate  on  the  other, 
is  a  mere  invention  of  his  own  prurient  imagination. 

It  is  thus  that  he  represents  a  Cardinal  counselHng  the 
Pope  to  the  restoration  of  Rienzi :  **  Your  Holiness  knows 
well  that  for  the  multitudes  of  men  there  are  two  watch- 
words— Hberty  and  religion.  If  religion  begin  to  fail  we 
must  employ  the  profane  sword,  *  Up  with  the  banners  of 
the  Church,  and  down  with  the  tyrants,'  We  will  pro- 
claim equal  laws  and  free  government.''  And  then  we 
deeply  regret  to  say  that  the  distinguished  author  adds,  in  a 
note  to  a  new  edition,  ^'  Strange  coincidences  between  the 
present  policy  of  the  Romish  Church  and  that  hy  xvhich, 
in  the  14th  century  it  recovered  hath  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves,"  insinuat- 
ing that  the  Papacy,  from  policy  only,  professed  to  be- 
friend the  people,  or  defend  liberty;  and  he  interprets  his 
meaning  himself,  by  making  his  Cardinal  add :  **  Men 
are  good  or  bad,  as  they  suit  our  purpose.  What  matters 
a  virtue  that  is  useless,  or  a  crime  that  is  useful  to  us?" 
As  if  the  page  of  history  in  every  period  did  not  reveal 
the  See  of  Rome  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  weak  ;  as  if  our  charters  did  not  exhibit  the 
names  of  Papal  Legates  as  the  permanent  asserters  of  our 
nascent  liberties ;  as  if  even  Protestant  writers  really  en- 
lightened, like  Guizot,  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
Church  had  proved,  through  the  "dark  ages,"  at  once 
the  nurse  of  liberty  and  learning  !  How  sincerely  must 
every  admirer  of  this  very  powerful  writer  lament  over  the 
power  of  that  bigotry  which  can  thus  compel  him  to  take 
refuge  in  unscrupulous  mendacity.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  present  instance,  let  us  glance  at  the 
account  which  is  given  us  of  the  career  and  character  of 
nienzi,  by  one  who,  no  less  learned  than  Guizot,  was  cer- 
tainly less  likely  than  he  to  be  partial  to  Rome. 

Gibbon  tells  us  of  Rienzi  that  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Csesar,  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
led  him  to  exclaim  with  rapture,  *'  Where  arc  now  these 
Komans  !  why  was  1  not  born  in  those  happy  times  1" 
The  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that  like  Madame  Roland, 
four  centuries  afterwards,  he  was  captivated  with  Pagan- 
ism, and  would  willingly  have  been  born  a  heathen  ;  and 
as  Madame  de  Stael  said  of  him  and  Arnold  of  Brescia 
— "  qui  a  pris  les  souvenirs  pour  les  esperances,"  turned 
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away  by  his  pagan  predilections,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled 
at  that  his  condnct  should  have  excited  the  reverence  even 
of  Gibbon.  He  was  absolutely  insane  with  vanity,  and  in 
his  mad  audacity  presumed  to  summon  to  his  tribunal 
the  Pope  and  the  rival  Emperors.  The  historian  says, 
'*  The  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  had  been  never 
dazzled  by  his  specious  professions ;  they  were  justli/ 
offended  hy  the  violence  of  his  conduct;  and  after  fruitless 
inenaces,  fulminated  a  bull  of  excommunication.  His  fall 
was  accelerated  by  what  Gibbon  justly  calls,  **  his  cruelty, 
his  vanity,  his  slavery,  and  his  cowardice."  Of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Pope  after  his  degradation,  Gibbon  says : 
**  The  reigning  Pontiff  well  deserved  the  appellation  of 
clement ;  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  magnanimous  spirit 
of  the  captive  excited  his  pity  and  esteem,  and  Petrarch 
believes'^  (a  friend  of  Rienzi^s,)  *'  that  he  respected  in  the 
hero  the  name  and  character  of  a  poet.  Rienzi  was  in- 
dulged with  an  easy  confinement,  and  the  use  of  books, 
and  in  the  study  of  I^ivy  and  the  Bible,  he  sought  the 
cause  and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes."  Under 
the  succeeding  Pope  he  was  restored,  and  Gibbon  tells  us 
that  in  four  months  he  lost  his  life  through  his  own  vices 
and  that  of  the  people,  being  assassinated  in  a  tumult. 
^  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Petrarch  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Rienzi,  and  that  he  represents  the 
imprisonment  of  Rienzi  as  an  **  easy  confinement,"  with 
every  attention,  and  even  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  what  can  be  thought  of  the  honesty  of  a  writer  who 
introduces  his  hero  chained,  in  a  vault!  *^  green  and 
damp/^'  exposed  to  the  hideous  irruption  of  rats  !  And 
then,  to  pander  still  more  to  the  Protestant  prejudices  of 
the  age,  he  is  represented  as  reading  his  Bible  amidst  the 
rats  !  **  Aye,"  muttered  the  prisoner,  "  aye,  these  texts 
are  comforting.  The  righteous  are  not  always  oppressed." 
"With  a  long  sigh  he  deliberately  put  aside  the  Bible, 
kissed  it  with  great  reverence,  remained  silent  and  musing 
for  some  minutes,  and  then,  as  a  slight  noise  was  heard  at 
one  corner  of  the  cell,  said  softly,  *  Ah,  my  friends,  my 
comrades,  the  rats,  it  is  their  hour.'  "  And  this  is  the 
representation  of  a  man  who,  on  the  testimony  of  Gibbon, 
and  by  the  accounts  of  all  contemporary  writers,  was 
stained  by  almost  every  vice  through  the  original  and  master 
sin  of  his  nature,  his  overweening  vanity.  This  is  the  real 
moral  of  Rienzi's  history.     With  a  nature  no  doubt  infi- 
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iiitely  nobler,  his  all- engrossing:  vanity  likened  him  in  a 
great  degree  to  Robespierre.  His  pagan  predilections,  his 
pride  of  intellect,  and  his  absorbing  egotism,  niade  him 
the  prototype  of  all  the  revolutionary  incendiaries  who 
have  proved  the  pest  of  later  and  more  enlightened  ages. 
Essentially  irreligious,  through  idolatry  of  their  reason,  aud 
deficiency  of  reverence,  their  true  history  exemplifies  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  worship  of  intellect,  and  the 
absence  of  faith.  In  the  essence  and  substance  of  their 
characters,  liienzi  resembled  our  author  ;  they  differed  only 
in  their  respective  spheres ;  aud  this  common  element  in 
their  characters  accounts  for  the  unconscious  sympathy  of 
Bulwer,  as  shown  not  only  in  his  selection  of  historical 
heroes,  but  the  creation  of  his  imaginative  ones.  Aram  is 
like  Pelham  ;  and  Rienzi,  who  resembles  both,  is  as  little  of 
the  true  hero  as  either.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  real  life 
of  that  unhappy  man  will  see  only  traits  of  pride,  issuing  in 
sad  results.  But  to  develope  this,  the  real  moral  of  the  story 
of  such  a  man  as  Rienzi,  would  little  suit  the  purposes  of 
writers  such  as  Bulwer,  who  betray  a  secret  sympathy 
with  the  very  element  of  character  which  is  the  root  of 
all  their  unsurrendering  egotism  and  intellectual  idolatry. 

The  fallacious  character  of  romantic  novels  like 
Rienzi,  written  by  men  like  Bulwer,  and  the  mischief  they 
occasion,  are  alike  exhibited  in  his  Preface  to  the  Edition 
of  1848.  **  rron\.  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,''  he 
says,  (with  his  usual  complacency,)  **  Rienzi  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rank  high  among  my  most  popu- 
lar works,  though  its  interest  is  rather  drawn  from  a 
faithful  narration  of  historical  facts,  than  from  the 
inventions  of  fancy."  ^  "  A  faithful  narration  of  historical 
facts  !"  To  what  a  pitch  of  self-deception,  or  dishonesty, 
and  also  to  what  confidence  in  the  ignorance  of  his  readers, 
must  the  man  have  reached  who  could  bring  himself  thus  to 
vaunt  of  a  work  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  notoriously  a 
systematic  perversion  of  facts !  And  we  beg  our  readers 
especially  to  observe  that  he  does  not  venture  to  adduce  any 
authority  for  those  utter  alterations  of  the  real  facts  of 
Rienzi's  history  to  vvhich  we  have  referred,  when  he  repre* 
sents  his  original  elevation  as  a  mere  device  of  the  Holy  See 
for  the  purpose'of  the  jubilee,  and  describes  his  imprisonment 
as  confinement  in  a  stone  vault  green  with  damp  and  infested 
with  rats  !  For  these  monstrous  inventions,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.    He  goes  on  to 
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say  that ''  RIenzl  has  attracted  particular  attention  in  Italy. 
It  has  been  translated  into  the  Italian  language  by 
eminent  writers,  and  the  authorities  for  the  review  of 
Rienzi's  times  au'l  character  which  the  author  deemed 
himself  warrante  I  to  take,  have  been  compared  with  his 
text  by  careful  critics  and  illustrious  scholars,  in  those 
states,  in  which  the  work  has  been  permitted  to  circulate." 
In  all  this  there  is  a  dishonest  attempt  to  produce  the 
impression  that  the  false  account  he  gives  of  Rienzi's 
times  and  character,  is  the  result  rather  of  learned  research 
than  of  unscrupulous  misrepresentation.  A  miserable 
imposition  which  cannot  succeed  with  any  one  not  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  those  times. 
.  ''  In  the  Papal  states,]'  our  author  informs  us  with  self- 
satisfied  contempt,  '*  Rienzi  was  neither  prudently  nor 
necessarily  proscribed.'*  But  there  was  good  reason  for. 
proscribing,  as  he  shows  himself  by  what  follows :  "  The 
result  has  tended  to  restore  the  Great  Tribune  to  his  long, 
forgotten  claims  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  Italian 
land.  Nor,  if  I  may  trust  to  the  assurances  that  have 
reached  me  from  many  now  engaged  in  the  arena  of 
political  regeneration,  has  the  effect  of  that  revival  of 
the  honours  due  to  a  national  hero  leading  to  the  ennobling- 
study  of  great  examples  been  wliolly  without  its  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  Italian  youth."  We  dare 
say  not.  The  mendacious  misrepresentations  which  we 
have  exposed,  have  doubtless  tended  to  diffuse  the  infec- 
tion of  those  very  false  feelings  and  principles  to  which 
Rienzi  owed  his  ruin  ;  and  the  study  of  his  example  was 
likely  enough  to  multiply  even  such  as  Garibaldi.  If 
Bulwer,  in  contemplating  the  work  of  such  men,  can  feel 
complacency  in  the  idea  of  having  aided  them,  he  is. 
worthy  of  his  heroes,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most 
severe  condemnation  that  could  be  given  him. 

The  character  of  this  novel  is  of  the  more  interest 
because  its  author  is  an  admirer  of  Sardinia.  '*  Many 
years  since,"  he  says,  *'  the  writer  predicted  that  the  time 
must  come  when  Sardinia  would  lead  the  van  of  Italian 
civilization,  and  take  proud  place  among  the  greater 
nations  of  Europe.  There  were,  as  a  people,  a  very  prac- 
tical, industrious,  nation;  there  were,  and  is,  an  eager 
youth  to  be  formed  to  mature  development.'^  Of  Charles 
Albert,  their  king,  he  says,  *'  He  is  nobly  national,  careful 
of  the  prosperity,  and  j  ealoiis  of  the  honour  of  his  own  state. 
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In  the  diameter  of  tlie  people,  the  vigour  of  tlie  North- 
man ennobles  the  ardour  and  fancy  of  the  VV est.  In  the 
position  of  the  country,  the  pubHc  mind  is  brought  iuto 
constant  communication  with  the  new  ideas  on  the  free 
lands  of  Europe.  Civihzation  sets  in  a  direct  current 
towards  Turin.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  present  crisis 
in  Italy,  no  power  and  no  chance  can  i)revent  Sardinia 
from  ultimately  heading  all  that  is  best  in  Italy.  And  in 
now  looking  round  Italy  for  a  race  worthif  of  Rienzi,  and 
able  to  accomplish  his  proud  dreams,  I  see  but  one  for 
which  the  time  is  ripe,  or  ripening,  and  I  place  the  hopes 
of  Italy  in  the  men  of  ^Piedmont  and  Sardinia;"  beeanse 
they  are  likely'  to  prove  worthy  of  liienzi ;  a  man  whom 
we  have  seen  was  characterised  by  vanity  and  cruelty, 
who  was  self-willed  and  self  indulgent,  and  was  ruined  by 
his  vices ;  who  commenced  by  being  a  demagogue,  and 
ended  by  being  a  tyrant.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe more  aptly  the  Kevolutionists  oF  Italy,  than  to  say 
they  are  worthy  of  Rienzi,  and  as  they  are  so,  they  are  dis- 
ciples of  Mazzini.  These  are  the  men  who  substitute 
reverence  of  Paganism  for  the  spirit  of  Catholicism;  who 
idolize  their  own  ideas,  preferring  grandeur  to  innocence, 
"liberty'^  to  piety;  men  who  have  lost  their  reverence  in 
the  pride  of  rationalism,  and  suuk  their  faith  in  the  specu- 
lations of  scepticism.  Of  the  fate  of  such  men  and  their 
followers,  the  history  of  Rienzi  read  aright,  is  a  fearful 
warning.  But  alas !  all  warnings  are  lost  on  those  who 
resemble  him,  and  have  his  unconqueiTible  pride  and 
stubborn  self-will.  Bulwer,  writing  in  1850,  takes  a 
pride  in  declaring  himself  untaught  by  experience,  and  says: 
**  Nothing  that  has  occurred  has  weakened  my  conviction 
that  Piedmont  will  ultimately  become  the  leadin^r  State 
of  Italy. '^  And,  speaking  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Albert,  he  says:  *^He  has  lost  a  crown  in  defence  of  that 
national  independence,  the  ardour  for  which  has  con- 
stituted his  chief  characteristic."  He  lost  his  crown  thus 
pandering  to  that  foul  spirit  by  which  Rienzi Jost  his  life  ; 
the  spirit  of  pride  and  self-will,  which  is  ruinous  to  the 
individual,  or  the  national  character,  which  is  fertile  in 
rebellion  and  revolution,  and  the  fatal  fruits  of  which  are^ 
we  fear,  to  be  realized  in  the  instance  of  Sardinia. 
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AuT.  V. — La  Belle  Saison  dans  la  Campagne,    Conseils  Spirituels.  Par 
I'Abbe  Bautaia,     Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cle.,  1858. 

WHAT  is  an  Englishman  to  understand  by  "  La  Belle 
Saison''?  Above  all,  what  does  he  know  of  "La 
Belle  Saison  dans  la  Campagne  .^*'  Is  it  Spring?  or  has 
the  climate  any  Spring  such  as  is  known  to  the  poets, 
including  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  who  never  could  have 
written  an,  entire  canto  about  the  Spring  of  those  islands 
without  saying  handsomer  things  by  far  of  it  than  it 
deserves  ?  He  admits,  it  is  true,  tliat  now  and  then,  winter 
lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ;  but  what  in  his  time 
seems  to  have  been  a  disagreeable  trick  of  winter,  has  of 
late  years  grown  into  a  confirmed  habit.  In  ancient  Italy 
Spring  was  the  "  formosissimus  annus."  It  was  hardly 
poetry  to  speak  of  th^  zephyrs  and  the  '*  cgelidos  tepores/' 
In  modern  Italy  it  is  still  tlia 

"  Gioventu  del'anno 
Bella  madre  di  fiori 
D'herbe  iiovelle  e  di  novelli  amori." 

In  the  British  Islands  spring  is  an  alternation  of  north- 
easters and  March  dust,  with  cold  rains,  occasionally 
sharpened  into  sleet.  The  Spring  of  the  poets  is  as  little 
of  a  reality  to  us  as  the  swan  of  the  poets,  or  the  vines  that 
were  said  to  have  grown  naturally  in  England  once  upon 
a  time.  Is  Summer  the  fine  season  of  the  Englishman? 
Perhaps  it  may  be  ;  probably  it  is, — although  the  French 
say  our  only  ripe  fruit  is  a  baked  apple  :  but  the  English- 
man of  fashion,  the  Englishman  of  society,  as  a  rule, 
knows  nothing  of  summer  in  the  country.  From  April  to 
September  the  season  keeps  him  in  London,  and  when  he 
does  escape  it  is  to  the  moors,  or  to  the  continent,  until  the 
approach  of  winter  recalls  him  to  England  and  to  the 
country.  His  dress  grounds,  perfect  miracles  of  landscape 
gardening,  his  lawns,  mown  and  rolled  into  velvet  once  a 
fortnight  at  the  very  least,  his  conservatories,  fragrant  and 
bright  with  the  flowers  of  so  many  climates,  his  green 
lanes,  so  simply  beautiful  with  the  flowers  of  our  own  ;  his 
gardener  and  gardening  stafl',  with  salaries  exceeding  the 
civil  list  of  a  German  prince,  all  these  things  exist  without 
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profit  or  enjoyment  for  liim,  inasmuch  as  he  leaves  the 
country  before  the  buds  bepriu  to  swell,  and  returns  when 
the  trees  are  nearly  bare.  The  case  is  somewhat  different 
in  France.  No  Frenchman,  perhaps,  whatever  his  posi- 
tion, has  what  the  French  Would  call  the  same  existence  in 
the  country,  as  that  of  an  English  nobleman,  or  of  a  gentle- 
man in  good  circumstances.  In  an  English  country  house 
there  is  no  appearance  of  living  beyond  one's  means  >  no 
sign  of  shift,  contrivance,  or  make-believe.  In  the  owner's 
absence  everything  goes  on  as  though  he  had  been  pre- 
sent, and  when  he  does  condescend  to  visit  his  earthly 
p.iradise,  he  seems  to  be  at  home  in  it  at  all  events.  The 
probability  is,  th;it  although  fashion  or  politics  compel  iho 
Englishman  to  leave  his  fields  during  the  **  belle  saison," 
lie  does  so  from  duty  more  than  from  taste ;  whereas 
Frenchmen  of  good  position  go  to  the  country  without 
country  tastes  or  habits,  and  from  the  mere  necessity  of 
recruiting  for  the  business,  or  dissipation  of  the  winter  in 
Paris,  in  country  places,  unless  in  rare  instances,  every- 
thing looks  poor,  tawdry,  unsubstantial,  and  got  up.  It 
would  serve  no  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this. 
Felix  qui  rerum  potuit  cognoscere  causas.  Some  will 
ascribe  it  to  natural  taste  simply,  and  some  with  a  greater 
show  of  reason  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  teri'itorial  aristo- 
cracy of  France.  This  was  effected  not  by  proscription, 
nor  by  emigration,  but  by  the  existing  law  of  property,  or 
what  we  should  call  the  French  statute  of  distribution, 
according  to  which  the  whole  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  every  individual,  is  divisible  amongst  his  children,  or 
next  of  kin,  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  It  is  stated  that 
when  their  property  was  restoi'ed,  or  compensation  made 
to  the  French  emigrants,  their  losses  by  confiscation  did  not 
equal  those  of  the  single  family  of  Fitzgerald  in  Ireland  ; 
but  under  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  the  landed 
property  then  restored  has,  after  infinitesimal  division 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  emigrants,  gone  through  a 
simihir  process  amongst  the  descendan(s  of  purchasers. 
Some,  however,  by  means  of  suitable  marriages  and  care- 
ful nianagement,  have  contrived  to  maintain  their  old 
position  ;  while  side  by  side  with  those  we  find,  as  amongst 
ourselves,  men  em*iched  by  trade  or  professional  success, 
\vho  have  established  themselves  in  the  country,  not  to 
take  root  there,  as  amongst  us,  but  to  enjoy  a  chateau 
existence  in  the  summer  months  during  their  natural  lives. 
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with  the  certainty  of  chateau,  park,  and  estate,  goin;[?  to 
the  hammer  at  their  own  death,  and  being  lost  to  their 
descendants  in  the  second  generation  by  the  process  of 
snbdivision.  It  is  to  a  conntry  gentleman  of  this  hist  de- 
scription, in  affluent  circumstances,  well  and  religiously 
educated,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  the  represen- 
tative of  a  large  class  in  France,  that  the  series  of  letters 
upon  a  conntry  life  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Abbe  Bantain.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the 
position  of  such  a  man  and  that  of  the  Catholic  gentleman 
in  these  countries,  and  allowing  forthe  peculiar  applicability 
of  M.  Bautain's  lessons  to  his  own  countrymen,  there  is 
hardly  one  passage  in  his  remarkable  work  which  may  not 
be  read  and  applied  with  profit  by  any  gentleman  at  home. 
The  work  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  spiritual  counsels,  for  the 
conduct  of  a  man  of  position  living  in  the  world ;  and 
although  they  are  shaped  to  wear  an  appearance  of  more 
especial  fitness  for  co^mtry  life,  yet  as  the  Gospel  precepts 
must  be  equally  practised  in  town  or  conntry,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel,  the  Spiritual  Connsels  of  the  Abbe 
Bantain  are  in  theimaiu  profitable  to  every  one. 

The  Abbe  Bantain,  from  his  position,  has  had  abundant 
oppoj'tunities  ol'  making  acquaintance  with  conntry  life 
amongst  the  gentry,  as  it  is  understood  in  France. 
Although  the  existing  law  of  property  is  unfavourable  to 
the  perpetuation  of  family  influence,  many  of  the  great 
names  of  France  have,  notwithstanding,  maintained  a  cer- 
tain preponderance ;  and  when  the  estate  comes  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  children  of  a  proprietor,  matters  are 
often  so  arranged  that  the  division  of  the  property  on 
which  the  mansion  house  stands,  and  from  which  the  title  is 
usually  borrowed,  falls  to  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
mansion,  it  is  true,  is  frequently  abandoned  to  one  oF  the. 
tenants,  who  acts  as  steward  and  general  manager,  and 
who  perhaps  occupies  a  couple  ol'  rooms,  allowing  the 
remainder  to  fall  into  decay ;  but  when  the  master  has 
anything  like  a  decent  income,  whether  derived  from 
his  inheritance  or  from  other  sources,  he  keeps  up  a 
kind  of  state  in  the  chateau  during  the  summer  months 
as  long  as  he  is  able.  It  so  happens  also,  that  not- 
withstandintr  the  levelling  character  of  French  institu- 
tions, the  French  aristocracy  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  exclusive  known,  and  the  least  tolerant  of  any 
freshening  of  its  blood,  or  of  any  association  with   the 
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other  orders  of  society.  In  politics  it^  has  usually  heen 
legitimist  and  conservative  ;  in  faith  or  in  professioii,  if  not 
always  in  works,  it  has  remained  Catholic.  Daring  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  there  were  two  classes  of 
public  schools  for  academical  education  in  France.  One 
clnss  comprised  the  Lycees  and  the  Colleges  Communaux, 
in  connection  with  the  University,  and  to  the  other  belonged 
the  Fetits  Seminaires,  or  preparatory  schools,  in  which  the 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  studied  their  humanities 
before  entering  upon  their  course  of  theology.  Very  many 
lay  pupils  of  the  middle  classes  followed  the  classical  and 
scientilic  courses  of  the  Fetits  Seminaires,  whether  as 
boarders  or  as  lay  pupils  ;  but  the  aristocracy  generally 
kept  aloof  from  the  Lycees  as  well  as  from  the  Seminaires. 
To  the  former  they  had  objections  both  as  Christians  and 
as  gentlemen ;  to  the  latter  as  gentlemen  merel^^  Two 
independent  educational  establishments,  one  at  Fontlevoy, 
and  the  other  at  Juilly,  were  most  in  favour  with  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  although  some  mixture  of  classes  was 
inevitable,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  usually 
belonged  to  families  of  position.  M.  Bautain  is  the 
principal  of  the  college  of  Juilly,.  a  very  flourishing  esta- 
blishment, amongst  whose  former  pupils  we  believe  were 
M.  de  Montalembert,  M.  de  Fallonx,  M.  de  Farieu,  the 
ex-king  of  Westphalia,  and  many  others,  who  ^havo 
earned  high  distinction  in  their  various  careers.  The 
many  eminent  qualities  of  M.  Bautain,  as  well  as  the 
relations  between  himself  and  the  best  families  of  France, 
partly  growing  out  of  his  place,  partly  independent  of 
it,  make  him  a  welcome  guest  in  their  houses  during 
the  vacation  months,  while  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
books, enableshim  toturnhis  experience  to  the  best  account. 
There  is  after  all,  and  there  must  be,  a  strong  family 
likeness  between  the  features  of  life  and  amusement 
amongst  people  of  position  in  all  civilized  countries.  They 
are  variously  moulded  by  climate  and  national  tastes,  but 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  same  type.  You  have 
musical  parties,  and  dancing,  and  whist,  and  private 
theatricals,  and  acted  charades  at  home  ;  out  of  doors 
you  have  the  opera  and  the  concert,  and  the  country 
excursion,  and  the  pic-nic,  and  shooting,  and  coursing,  and 
races,  and  archery  meetings,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. ^  Some  nations  enter  with  more  grace,  spirit,  and 
taste  into  certain  amusements  than  others ;  some  amuse 
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tliem selves  stiffly  and  inigenially  in  what  most  delights 
their  neighbours ;  but  generally  speaking  the  annise- 
ments,  the  duties,  and  the  opportunities  of  men  of  the 
world  are  very  much  alike  everywhere,  in  country  and  in 
town.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  correct  and  striking  views 
of  country  life,  and  of  human  nature,  as  they  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel,  are  to  be  found  in  M.  Bautain's  book. 
It  professes  to  deal  with  country  life  merely,  and  with  the 
rules  for  living  in  the  country  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Chris- 
tian; but,  through  no  fault  of  the  writer,  a  great  portion  of 
his  work  is  just  as  applicable  to  town  as  to  country.  Thus 
in  the  chapters  referring  to  prayer,  reading,  conversation, 
the  management  of  our  household,  the  selection  of  our 
friends,  and  the  duties  of  charity,  it  is  evident  that,  all 
those  being  general  and  very  comprehensive  subjects,  you 
cannot  discuss  them  at  any  length  without  saying  a  good 
deal  that  will  be  universal  in  its  application.  What  is 
better  still,  M.  Bautain's  observations  are  all  practical. 
The  book  professes  fo  be  a  religious  work,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  avowedly  a  book  of  spiritual  advice,  but  it  is  not  con- 
versant with  high  spirituality,  or  with  anything  in  the 
nature  of  asceticism.  It  is  intended  for  men  of  the  world, 
who  have  that  knowledcre  of  religion  which  every  well- 
educated  Catholic  should  have ;  men  who  will  not  be 
allowed  to  plead  any  privilege  of  station,  profession,  or 
duty,  for  the  neglect  of  the  Gospel  precepts,  but  who  at 
the  same  time  are  not  called  to  the  same  degree,  or  at 
least  to  the  same  kind  of  perfection  as  belongs  to  those  not 
living  in  the  world.  Most  of  their  duties,  and  most  of 
their  dangers,  are  quite  different,  and  require  the  applica- 
tion of  different  rules  guided  by  the  same  spirit. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple  enough.  Its  general  dis- 
tribution follows  that  of  the  occupations  and  amusements 
of  the  day  in  the  country  ;  but  in  as  much  as  those  amuse- 
ments and  occupations  vary  considerably,  many  of  the 
subjects  touched  upon  cannot  be  expected  to  range  imme- 
diately under  the  various  heads  of  distribution.  Beginning 
with  the  sun,  M.  Bautain  exhorts  his  jjupil  to  early  rising, 
and  insists  upon  the  advantages  of  the  practice,  not  by  an 
array  of  cold  dry  maxims,  which  nobody  cares  to  dispute, 
nor  indeed  to  follow,  but  by  an  animated  picture  of  the 
enjoyment  which  the  late  riser  must  forfeit.  Here  the 
subjects  of  prayer  and  meditation  fall  quite  naturally  into 
their  place,  and  are  treated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
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author's  correspondent  is  a  good  Christian,  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  anxious  to  carry 
them  into  practice,  but  by  no  means  a  solitary,  or  ascetic, 
or  anything  like  it.  As  the  day  advances,  country  excur- 
sions, rambles  with  a  friend,  solitary  walks,  reading,  writ- 
ing, shooting,  smoking,  and  lounging,  come  under 
consideration,  and  seem  to  be  reviewed  by  one  who  under- 
stands them  all.  ^  Then  come  the  business  and  pleasure  of 
the  evening,  business  that  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  that  commonly  turns  out  to  be  a 
serious  business.  Apropos  oF  this  part  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed the  duties  of  a  host  at  his  table,  the  art  of  support- 
ing and  enlivening  conversation,  the  precise  place  and 
office  of  each  sex  in  social  and  refined  intercourse,  the 
duties  of  the  master,  of  the  mistress,  and  of  daughter  of 
the  house,  as  well  as  of  the  visitors,  and  many  matters  of 
the  same  kind,  which  it  is  of  the  highest  policy  to  bring  un-* 
der  the  controul  of  religion  and  good  sense.  Here  come  in 
the  nice  questions  of  morality  growing  out  of  those  amuse- 
ments in  society,  such  as  dancing  or  private  theatricals, 
which  though  innocent  in  themselves,  are  of  their  very 
nature  liable  to  excess  and  to  abuse;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  M.  Bautain's  views  are  moderate 
and  practical.  In  connection  with  Sunday  and  its  observ- 
ance he  speaks  of  the  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  the  country  gentleman  in  France  and  his  pastor, 
and  in  so  doing  he  draws  a  very  touching  picture  of  the 
priv.'ilions,  difficulties,  and  labours,  too  often  ungrateful, 
of  the  parochial  clergy  in  France.  Nor  amongst  the  other 
duties  of  the  country  gentleman  does  he  neglect  the  sub- 
ject of*  industrious  schools  and  orphanages,  a  problem  which 
is  yet  unsolved,  although  perhaps  not  far  from  solution  by 
the  best  and  wisest  amongst  ourselves.  The  work  closes 
with  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  author's  views,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  his  pupil,  in  which  the  latter  states 
how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  act  upon  the 
advice  of  his  master. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  matter,  and  that  of  a  very  diversi- 
fied character,  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
rather  more  extracts  than  usual,  as  one  or  two  could 
hardly  be  said  to  give  anything  like  a  sample  of  the  entire. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  some  passages,  without  being 
profess^edly  religious,  have  a  certain  spiritual  complexion, 
which  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  advantage  taken  of  a 
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suitable  occasion  to  suggest  a  spiritual  counsel,  wliicli, 
however,  the  author  does  not  suffer  to  run  into  a  disserta- 
tion ;  just  as  the  face  of  a  Catholic  country  is  made  reli- 
gious by  the  memorial  crosses  and  votive  chapels  that  you 
meet  upon  the  road.  Other  chapters,  such  as  those  relat- 
ing to  prayer,  meditation,  and  kindred  subjects,  are 
avowedly  spii'itual,  and  when  you  read  them  you  know 
what  you  are  doing,  and  compose  your  mind  accordingly. 
Some  are  without  even  an  incidental  allusion  to  religious 
matters,  and  disclose  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  spiritual  teacher  of  men  in  the 
world.  The  following  passage,  in  which  M.  Bautain 
describes  a  morning  ascent  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  is  one  which  will  come  home  to  very  many* 
and  to  such  as  have  no  experience  of  it  we  should  strongly 
recommend  the  experiment,  as  we  can  ourselves  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  almost  every  line  of  the  description. 

"You  recollect  our  ex(5'ursion  was  to  see  the  suurise  from  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain  of  our  neighbourhood,  surmounted  bj  the 
ruin:3  of  the  old  castle.  To  do  this  we  were  obliged  to  rise  before 
the  sun,  because  we  had  an  hour's  ascent,  and  that  was  rather 
trying  to  our  Parisian  habits.  Still  you  were  punctual  to  the 
minute,  and  we  started  gaily,  after  having  raised  our  hearts  to 
God,  one  of  wiiose  most  glorious  works  we  were  about  to  contem- 
plate. The  season  was  spring;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  a  few  stars 
glimmered,  as  tliey  waxed  faint  before  the  purple  of  the  morning.  The 
fresh  and  balmy  air  played  upon  our  faces,  and  gave  suppleness  to 
our  limbs.  We  moved  along  quickly,  and  in  silence,  lost  in  our 
reflections,  and  with  a  certain  feeling  of  respect  as  if  we  were  enter- 
ing a  temple. 

"Around  us  the  trees  and  plants,  moistened  Afith  dew,  and 
lovingly  receiving  the  first  glimpses  of  the  day,  displayed  their  luxu- 
riance of  leaf  and  flower,  and  gently  stirred  by  the  morning  breeze, 
seemed  to  salute  us  on  our  way,  and  to  congratulate  us  upon  shar- 
ing with  them  the  earliest  favours  of  the  Creator,  and  the  iiomage 
which  they  paid  to  Him.  It  was  as  it  were  the  morning  prayer  of 
nature,  a  universal  hymn  rising  up  to  heaven,  and  we  had  the 
happiness  of  mingling  with  it  our  breathings  and  our  sighs. 

"  We  had  not  gone  far  in  our  ascent,  when  the  face  of  things 
grew  more  severe.  Our  path  first  lay  through  the  meadows,  sprin- 
kled with  flowers,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  rivulet,  that  lovingly 
enfolds  them  in  its  windings,  and  scatters  freshness  and  riches  as  it 
goes,  A.  thin  vapour  overspread  it,  by  and  by  to  fall  in  sparkling 
droplets  on  the  blades  of  grass  and  bells  of  the  flowers.  Next  above 
tlie  meadows  we  passed  through  the  vine  rows,  already  coquettishly 
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apparelled,  and  who?e  opening  blossoms,  as  tliej  breatlied  out  their 
sweet  perfume,  gave  promise  of  that  wondrous  fruit  which  rejoices 
the  heart  of  man,  and  which  amid  such  a  variety  of  substances; 
divides  with  wheat,  the  grand  distinction  of  becoming,  by  virtue  of 
the  Divine  Word,  the  supernatural  food  of  man. 

"  Our  path  through  the  vines  leads  us  to  the  forest,  and  before 
entering  the  latter,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  fetch  breatli,  and  to 
gaze  upon  the  prospect  at  our  feet.  We  feel  as  though  our  life 
had  enlarged  itself  to  the  proportions  of  the  space  taken  iu  by  oar 
sight.  The  air,  now  become  ligliter  and  purer,  seems  to  dilate  and 
to  upraise  us.  The  height  we  have  gained,  shows  to  us  in 
a  small  compass,  and  as  it  were  in  a  picture,  the  places  we  have  just 
passed  through.  The  turrets  of  the  castle,  the  roofs  of  the  cottage 
groups,  and  the  smoke  which  rises  from  them  for  the  morning 
meal,  all  those  objects  dwarfing  themselves  at  our  feet,  and  taken  iu 
by  us  at  a  glance,  raise  our  hearts  beyond  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  move  us  to  ascend. 

"We  now  ascend  through,  the  shadows'of  the  forest,  that  forest 
of  dark  fir-trees,  springing  up  on  all  sides  from  amid  the  rocks,  and 
yielding  a  passage  through  their  serried  files  to  the  child  of  the 
mountain  ;  a  torrent  which,  after  bounding  forward  in  foam,  gradu- 
ally settles  down  in  the  course  of  a  descent  broken  by  the  obstacles 
which  interrupt  it,  by  the  circuit  which  itmak'^s,  and  by  the  o^entle 
sloping  of  the  ground,  until  it  at  length  bocomes  the  peaceful 
rivulet,  the  love  of  the  meadow,  and  father  of  life  in  the  plain. 

"Still  we  keep  on,  amid  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  not  without  a 
certain  feeling  of  awe.  Those  immense  trees  that  screen  us  with 
their  outstretched  arms,  and  thick  foliage, — those  rocks,  which 
hem  us  in  upon  all  sides,  like  a  gigantic  rampart, — the  tall  heaths 
and  ferns  that  interrupt  our  view,  the  silence  of  the  desert  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  screams  of  the  birds  of  prey,  scared  by  our 
approach, — the  solemn  stillness  tliat  surrounds  us,  and  is  not  dis- 
turbed save  by  the  echo  of  oflr  footfalls;  the  whole  scene  deeply 
moves  us,  and  fills  us  with  that  sacred  horror  which  is  inspired  by 
tiie  great  spectacles  of  nature  when  they  oppress  our  weakness  by 
their  manifestation  of  infinitude. 

*'  Fortunately,  the  day  advances,  and  we  approach  our  journey's 
end.  All  this  grandeur  and  solitude,  although  it  overmasters,  does 
not  sadden  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  through  a  vista  of  rocks  and 
trees,  and  at  the  turn  of  a  zig-zag,  walls  of  the  old  castle,  where  wo 
are  to  see  tlie  sun  rise. 

*•  You  recollect,  dear  friend,  with  what  zeal  we  finished  this  por- 
tion of  our  ascent.  We  caught  sight  of  rosy  tints  upon  the  grey 
stones  of  the  walls.  This  was  the  morning  red  that  ushered  in  the 
sun  ;  and  it  was  this  magnificent  introduction  that  we  came  to 
witness.  We  hasten  to  the  top  of  the  ruin,  and  there  our  first 
glance  is  met  by  the  first  ray  of  the  golden  disk  that  springs  up 
from  the  horizon,    and  strikes  full   upon  our  faces.      Dazzled   at 
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first,  and  as  it  were  lost  in  this  flood  of  light,  we  could  not  distin- 
guish, and  did  not  think  of  distinguishing,  anything.  We  merely 
enjoyed  the  light.  The  first  feeling  which  arose  to  our  hearts  when 
wo  came  to  ourselves,  was  this  :  How  will  it  be  with  us  when  we 
shall  be  in  presence  of  the  Sun  of  Spirits  ?  IIow  will  it  be  with  us 
when  it  shall  be  given  us  to  see  Him  face  to  face,  not  with  the 
feeble  organs  of  the  present  life,  but  with  eyes  and  senses  purified 
and  glorified  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ?  The  transfiguration 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  Mount  Tiiabor,  came  to  our  minds,  and  we 
understood  through  the  poor  image  we  ourselves  beheld,  how  the 
Apostles,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  their  Divine  Master,  whose 
countenance  became  bright  as  the  sun,  and  whose  garments  were 
made  whiter  than  snow,  were  transported  by  the  brightness  of  the 
spectacle,  and  would  fain  have  never  left  the  mountain,  resplendent 
with  the  glory  of  Heaven. 

"Meanwhile  the  sun  gradually  climbed  the  firmament,  and  his 
rays  levelled  in  all  directions,  touching  as  with  a  magic  wand,  the 
torpid  creatures  of  the  earth,  pour  out  new  strength  along  with  the 
holy  light.  The  various  parts  of  the  immense  panorama  which  lay 
stretched  at  our  feet,  now  began  to  stand  apart  from  each  otiier, 
and  each  to  show  its  own  beauty  in  the  universal  splendour.  Facing 
us  below  was  the  chain  of  mountains  from  behind  which  the  sun 
had  riseu,  and  whose  forest-crowned  summits  took  the  rosy  tints  of 
the  early  day  that  saluted  them  in  its  advance,  while  their  feet  lay 
still  in  shade,  A  girdle  of  mist  and  vapour  encircled  them  half 
way  up,  and  according  as  the  light  struck  upon  it,  the  village 
belfries,  the  fields  and  flocks  in  the  woodland,  came  to  view.  Beside 
us  upon  our  own  mountain,  and  all  round  us,  was  a  flood  of  light. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  coming  straight  upon  us  were  reflected  by  the 
earth,  and  refracted  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  every  drop  of 
dew  that  hung  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  the  stems  cf  the  flowers. 
Before  us,  in  the  immense  valley  which  separates  the  two  chains, 
lay  stretched  like  a  silver  serpent,  with  his  undulating  coils,  that 
noble  river  which  the  people  call  the  father  of  the  country,  Der 
Valer  Rkein.  The  plain,  bathed  in  liglit,  presented  with  pride  the 
numerous  villages  she  bears.  The  cheerful  tile  with  which  they 
are  roofed  sparkled  in  the  sun,  tiie  smoke  was  rising  from  all  their 
hearths,  and  the  lowing  of  the  herds  on  their  way  to  the  pastures, 
reached  our  ears.  The  Angelus  bell,  or  the  first  Mass  bell,  re- 
sounded upon  all  sides,  summoning  mankind  at  the  first  moment  of 
his  waking,  to  the  thought  of  God,  to  prayer  ;  and  in  the  distance, 
on  the  left,  amid  the  mist  and  light,  arose  the  spire  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Strasburg,  whose  foot  seemed  to  rest  in  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Rhine,  while  its  summit,  with  the  cross  which  surmounts  it, 
was  lost  in  the  skies.  Tiiat  is  the  spiritual  mother  of  the  land,  as 
the  Rhine  is  its  nursing  father,  and  the  Alsaciens  always  link 
theai  in  the  same  admiration  and  the  same  love," 
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We  have  seen  a  sunrise  from  the  Riglii- Culm,  and 
shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of*  some  three  or  four  hundred 
companions,  rushing  from  their  beds  to  witness  the  morn- 
ing iUumination  of  the  jBernese  OberLand;^  but  the  spec- 
tacle' has  hardly  anything  in  common  with  the  scene 
described  in  the  preceding  extract.  Every  one  makes  the 
ascent  of  the  Righi  on  the  previous  evening,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  scenery,  described  by  M.  Bautain,  and  the 
passage  from  one  region  of  nature  to  the  other,  has  taken 
place,  not  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  but  in  the 
fatigue  and  heat  of  the  day.  Let  any  one,  however,  take 
an  early  morning  for  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de 
Bagneres,  or  failing  that,  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  or  even  of 
the  hill  of  Heidelberg,  and  he  will  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
accuracy  of  M.  Ban  tain's  description. 

Reading  must,  alter  all,  be^  the  principal  resource  of  an 
educated  mind  during  anything  like  a  prolonged  stay  in 
the  country,  and  M.  Bautain's  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
profitable  reading,  are  such  as  recommend  themselves  at 
once  to  a  man  of  experience.  There  are  of  course  many 
kinds  of  reading  that  nothing  could  make  profitable  ;  but 
there  are  few  readers  indeed  who  draw  from  profitable 
reading  anything  like  the  profit  it  aff'ords.  To  read  with 
advantage  it  should  evidently  be  our  first  study  to  master 
the  facts  and  the  meaning  of  our  author,  and  our  next 
should  be  to  digest  and  convert  them  into  our  own  intel- 
lectual substance,  if  they  are  worth  the  process.  Some- 
times, without  any  study  or  effort  on  our  part,  quickness 
of  understanding,  and  retentive  memory,  may  give  us  the 
clearest  perception  oF  the  facts  and  meaning  of  a  book, 
but  this  will  never  supply  the  place  of  reflection,  argu- 
ment, and  method.  The  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Bautain 
for  reading  and  composition,  are  all  excellent,  and  plainly 
derived  From  experience.  His  views  as  to  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  so  striking,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  Protestant  notions  upon  the 
same  subject,  that  we  have  thonglit  it  desirable  to  give 
them  pretty  much  at  length.  They  show  with  tolerable 
clearness  what  are  the  feelings  of  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
head  of  a  college,  upon  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Liity,  a  thing  very  different  from  their  abuse. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concernod,  raj  dear  Eugene,  my  way  is  this:  I 
take  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament,  sometimes   the   first   that 
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offers,  but  usually  in  its  order,  beginning  with  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew.  In  this  way  I  go  through  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  taking  one  chapter  for  my  meditation  each  day,  and  being 
particularly  careful  to  read  no  more  than  one.  Sometimes  even,  I 
divide  tlie  longer  chapters^  frequently  finding  matter  for  meditation 
in  a  part;  for,  mark  you  well,  when  we  remain  unmoved  in  presence 
<»f  the  Divine  Word,  it  is  not  the  word  that  is  in  fault,  it  is  we  wlio 
are  wanting  to  the  Word.  That  Word  itself  is  so  solid,  so  full  of  truth, 
that  if  by  reflection  we  subject  it  to  the  slightest  pressure,  we  can 
draw  from  it  wherewithal  to  enlighten  and  feed  a  well  disposed 
mind,  which  sincerely  desires  the^  light,  and  above  all,  desires  to 
profit  by  it. 

**  I  read  the  first  verse  with  attention,  but  with  that  passive 
attention,  so  to  speak,  which  consists  rather  in  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  distractions  than  in  searching  vigorously  and  at  once  into 
the  meaning  of  the  S  icred  Text.  As  it  is  my  belief  that  the  text  is 
the  Word  of  God,  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  cannot  read  or  repeat  it 
Avithout  coming  into  relations  with  the  Spirit  by  whom  it  has  been 
dictated,  and  I  then  do  what  I  can  to  make  those  relations  as  close 
and  intimate  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  understand,  feel,  and  relish 
the  meaning  that  Ho  has^connected  with  it.  Undoubtedly  this  in- 
volves a  labour  of  tlie  intellect,  because  I  have  to  think  upon  the 
text,  but  the  work  goes  on  of  itself,  and  1  endeavour  to  allow  God  to 
speak  within  me  by  the  utterance  of  the  Sacred  Word,  even  more 
than  I  attempt  to  form  ideas  of  my  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling 
and  of  relish  still  more  than  of  reflection. 

"  When  we  place  ourselves  before  the  light,  it  sliines  upon  us, 
when  we  stand  before  the  fire  we  are  warmed.  We  are  refreshed 
when  it  is  cool,  we  breathe  perfume  where  there  is^fragrance.  Now 
the  Divine  Word  is  the  light  of  the  understanding,  and  the  under- 
standing will  be  enlightened  in  its  presence.  It  is  full  of  fire,  of 
that  fire  which  Jesus  Christ  brought  from  Heaven,  and  which  it 
was  His  wish  to  see  enkindled  ;  it  must  therefore  warm  the  soul 
that  will  approach  it.  That  Word  carries  within  it  the  heavenly 
perfume,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  thrice  holy  God,  and  therefore 
it  must  penetrate  the  soul  that  opens  herself  to  its  influences. 
Lastly,  it  is  full  of  life,  and  must  consequently  renew  and  strengthen 
the  exhausted  and  withered  heart  that  repairs  to  it  for  strength. 
It  seldom  happens,  therefore,  that  I  read  a  few  verses  without  draw- 
ing from  them  some  good  thought,  some  good  feeling,  some  relish 
for  something  virtuous,  which  enlighton.«,  warms,  nourishes  or  per- 
fumes. I  therefore  suffer  myself  quietly  to  enjoy  what  is  given  me, 
I  take  my  indulgence  deliberately,  and  as  long  as  there  is  sap  in 
it,  and  as  soon  as  1  feel  or  see  nothing  more,  I  pass  on.  In  this 
way  half-an-hour  is  soon  over,  and  the  time  seems  short  to  me. 
When  I  meet  with  a  passage  which  I  dont  nndcrstand,  I  make  some 
effort  to  see  through  it,  and  then  nut  succeeding,  I  go  on,  leav- 
ing the  darkness  behind  me,   and  sure  that  it  will  be  given  me,  to 
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know  the  meaning  at  another  time,  if  it  be  fit  for  me.  I  do  not 
insist  upon  penetrating  what  does  not  show  itself  to  my  under- 
standing after  a  few  moment's  reflection.  As  to  that,  however. 
I  have  always  had  the  reward  of  such  an  act  of  humility  and 
faith,  for  on  the  occasion  of  another  reading  long  after  ward.-?, 
the  light  has   shown  itself,   and  sometimes  so  fully  that  I  did  not 

understand   why  I  should  not   have  seen  it  at  first 

Follow  tlie  same  course,  my  dear  Eugene,  and  yon  will  arrive  at  a 

similar  result But  in  meditating  upon  the   Scriptures  you  will 

have  jour  difliculties.  Take  careful  note  of  them,  and  give  your- 
self no  further  trouble,  or  at  least  do  not  make  it  a  point  to  over- 
•come  them  by  obstinate  labour,  a  thing  in  which  I  would  encourage 
you  if  there  were  question  of  a  branch  of  human  knowledge.  The 
Sacred  Word  is  not  to  be  studied  like  the  books  of  men,  for 
God,  who  gives  Himself  to  the  humble,  resists  the  proud.*'— pp. 
67—72, 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  necessarily  of  a  spiritual 
character,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  extract,  M,Bautain  took 
occasion  to  insinuate  a  few  spiritual  counsels ;  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  he  deals  with  the  question  of  conversation 
principally  at  and  after  dinner,  as  a  man  of  the  world;  well 
knowing  that  social  life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  feeling  too,  that  the  Christian  gentleman,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  dispense,  with  the  tact,  the  *'  savoir 
faire,"  and  the  **  savoir  vivre,*'  that  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  his  class,  is  bound  to  cultivate  them,  even  in  the 
interest  of  virtue  and  religion.  The  Christian  head  of  a 
family,  or  the  Christian  guest,  cannot  establish  himself  in 
a  tub,  while  the  company  are  at  table,  and  snarl  and  snap 
with  a  spiteful  virus,  as  he  gnaws  his  crust  and  his  lupins, 
while  everyone  else  endeavours  to  be  as  happy  as  he  can 
with  meat  and  wine.  Neither  can  he  sit  stark  and  solemn, 
like  a  Presbyterian  over  cold  mutton  on  a  Scotch  Sunday. 
That  he  should  countenance  ribaldry,  irreiigion,  or 
obscenity,  would  be  simple  baseness,  and  no  Christian 
gentleman  would  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  do  so ;  but 
the  Christian  and  the  man  of  honour,  in  order  to  con- 
trol and  keep  his  guests,  or  such  of  tliciu  as  may 
require  it,  in  hand,  and  in  order  to  promote  rational  and 
intellectual  enjoyment  amongst  all,  requires  that  know- 
ledge of  life,  t'lat  instinct  of  its  proprieties,  and  charities, 
that  high  breeding  and  thorough  training  which  go  to 
make  up  the  gentleman,  and  which  can  be  turned  to 
advantage  by  none  more  effectively  than  by  the  Chris- 
tian.    Should  it  be  necessary  to  moderate  the  conversa- 
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tioii  at  your  table,  to  change  or  slacken  its  current,  to 
animate  or  to  revive  it,  all  the  skill  you  possess  may  be 
needed  to  effect  your  object  without  danger  or  offence. 
Your  house  perhaps  may  be  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
many  who,  were  they  not  attracted  by  the  grace  and  wit, 
and  refinement  of  your  circle,  would  drift  away  into 
danger  and  loss.  ^  Were  you,  however,  to  make  the 
restraint  you  exercise  visible  and  tangible,  should  your 
yoke  begin  to  gall,  and  your  burthen  to  weigh;  your  influ- 
ence for  good  would  be  at  an  end,  and  you  would  have 
reason  to  regret  that 'you  did  not  learn,  or  did  not  culti- 
vate those  arts  of  life  which  so  often  keep  society  innocent 
by  making  it  agreeable.  The  want  of  those  arts  is  felt 
not  seldom  in  Catholic  society  at  home ;  and  men  are 
made  to  affect  society,  not  half  so  good  or  so  choice,  by 
the  want  of  that  animation  and  of  those  resources  which 
they  can  command  elsewhere.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  think  few  passages  of  M.  Bautain's  book  are  more 
important  than  thosq,  which  we  are  about  to  quote, 
although  there  is  not  a  particle  of  spiritual  advice  iu 
them,  and  although,  in  the  abstract,  they  might  quite  as 
well  have  been  addressed  to  any  one  else  as  to  M.  Bau- 
tain's  religiously  reared  pupil. 

*'  In  the  world  where  there  is  no  reading  during  meals,  the  Intel- 
lectual seasoning  of  the  repast  must  bo  furnished  by  conversatioii. 
But  to  this  end,  the  conversation  will  require  to  be  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  pleasure  or  advantage  ailorded  to  the  company;  for 
its  object  is  to  rescue  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  empire  of 
the  lower  appetite,  and  to  make  them  live  like  men  while  eating. 
To  this,  two  conditions  are  attache'!.  There  must  first  be  a  possi- 
bility of  general  conversation,  and  then  the  conversation  must  be 
well  directed  and  kept  up. 

*'  You  cannot  have  an  animated  conversation  at  table,  and  ono 
that  will  have  its  charm  for  all,  unless  it  is  such  as  all  can  take 
part  in,  whether  as  speakers  or  listeners,  so  that  by  means  of 
speech  a  kind  of  intellectual  union  should  be  established  between 
those  who  have  met  to  eat  together,  just  as  participation  in  the 
same  meats  is  a  kind  of  physical  communion.  This  is  very  well 
expressed  by  the  word  conversation,  which  means  that  each  pours 
himself  into  his  neighbour  by  speech,  that  he  communicates  or 
communes  by  language.  For  this  purpose,  the  number  of  guests 
should  be  confined  to  a  dozen  at  must,  so  that  amid  the  noise  of 
attendance,  and  the  clatter  of  the  table  service,  each  one  may  bo 
heard  by  the  rest,  and  all  may  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  the 
speaker.     It  should  also  be  easy  for  the  guests  to  see   each  other, 
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so  as  to  mark  tlie  plaj  of  the  countenance,  which  singularly  con- 
tributes to  expression  in  speakers,  especially  when  it  is  marked  by 
earnestness  and  feeling.  Very  often  the  orator  is  better  understood 
by  his  look  than  by  his  voice,  and  in  every  instance,  the  eye  of  the 
speaker,  his  gestures,  and  the  animation  of  his  features,  fill  up  his 
sentences  and  enable  you  to  read  his  meaning.  Hence  it  happens 
that  you  always  look  steadily  upon  the  man  you  listen  to. 

*'  This  never  can  be  the  case  in  a  large  dinner  party.  You  hear 
absolutely  nothing,  and  you  can  rarely  see.  The  communication 
of  each  with  all,  is  physically  impossible.  There  is  no  intellectual 
union  between  the  guests,  you  cannot  start  or  keep  up  a  common 
conversation.  You  cannot  make  yourself  heard  without  shouting, 
iand  shouting  is  not  conversation  even  between  two,  as,  where  one  of 
the  party  is  deaf.  Conversation  is  a  spontaneous  flow  of  the  mind 
which  rolls  on,  with  grace  and  without  effort  in  speech,  as  a  rivulet 
murmurs  through  the  fields.  If  you  are  obliged  to  speak  too  loud, 
the  rivulet  overflows,  becomes  a  torrent,  and,  like  every  other 
torrent,  rushes  on  with  froth  and  noise,  but  is  soon  gone  and  leaves 
everything  dry. 

"  This  is  what  makes  a  large  dinner  party  so  disagreeable.  Your 
entertainer  is  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  his  controlling 
powers  are  paralysed  by  physical  obstacles.  He  cannot  rally  to 
one  point,  those  scattered  minds  whose  rays  never  converge  ; 
and  general  conversation  being  impossible,  each  one  is  forced 
to  take  up  with  his  neighbour,  who  has  been  allotted  him 
by  chance;  and  thus  there  can  bo  little  interest  in  a  conversation 
between  people  who  do  not  know  each  other,  and  who,  perhaps, 
will  never  meet  again. 

*' And  then  these  private  conversations  with  your  right-hand  or 
left-hand  neighbour,  constantly  interrupted,  and  never  prompted 
by  any  real  motive,  are  without  object  or  connexion.  You  speak 
for  speaking's  sake,  as  a  point  of  breeding,  and  not  to  appear 
impolite.  The  conversation  soon  languishes,  or  should  it  revive  at 
second  course,  by  the  mere  animation  of  meat  a^id  drink,  then 
there  ensues  a  babel  of  voices,  speaking  in  different  tones  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  which,  blending  with  the  clatter  of  glasses,  and 
plates,  and  forks,  and  the  noise  of  servants  coming  and  going, 
produces  a  din  that  rends  your  ear  and  saddens  yoii.''— pp.  137-140. 

Perhaps  M.  Bautaiii  is  a  little  too  exactinof  in  respect 
of  the  qualities  which  he  requires  from  the  master  or 
mistress  of  an  establishment  in  presence  of  their  guests. 
The  art  of  presiding  at  table,  and  of  leading  or  moderat- 
ing the  conversation,  does  appear  so  deep  and  so  complex 
a  study,  as  painted  by  M.  Bautain,  that  few  would  attempt 
to  make  acquaintance  with  it  if  the  practice  were  not 
forced  upon  them  by  society,  long  before  they  ever  thought 
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of  the  principles.  Perhaps  the  requirements  of  society  in 
this  particular  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  tact. 
With  tact  alone  you  may  succeed  perfectly.  If  you  have 
wit,  information,  good  nature,  good  sense,  and  good 
humour,  so  much  the  better ;  but  none  of  these  nor  all 
together,  will  make  you  succeed  in  conversation  or  in  the 
duties  of  a  host,  without  that  indescribable  and  well  under- 
stood quality  called  tact.  Some  people  might  be  supposed 
to  say  that  tact  is  a  kind  of  instinct;  some  will  maintain 
that  it  grows  out  of  the  habit  of  good  society ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  common  belief,  and  one  vvhich  seems  well 
founded,  that  tact,  although  susceptible  of  cultivation,  is 
not  a  thing  which  can  be  acquired,  and  that  you  must 
have  some  share  of  it  from  nature  upon  which  cultivation 
may  operate.  If  M.  Bautain,  however,  has  fixed  his 
standard  of  taste  and  judgment  in  the  government  of 
conversation  somewhat  too  high,  anl  seems  to  have 
surrounded  it  with  too  man^^  difficulties,  we  do  not  think 
his  description  of  that  night-mare  of  society,  a  talking 
bore,  can  be  surpassed  for  accuracy.  The  French  lan- 
guage, rich  as  it  is  in  conversational  words,  and  delicate 
expressions  of  character,  has  perhaps  no  word  completely 
rendering  the  English  term  "Bore."  The  characters 
in  Moliere's  '*  Pacheux,"  do  answer  our  idea  of  a  "  bore;" 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  **  facheux"  would  be 
anything  like  a  translation  of  the  English  word.  ^  Be  that 
as  it  may,  M.  Bautain  has  painted  the  talking  bore 
so  correctly,  that  no  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
visitation  can  fail  to  recognise  it.  The  silent  bore 
is  very  distressing  no  doubt,  but  only  when  you  happen 
to  be  alone  with  him,  and  the  whole  burthen  of  conversa- 
tion is  thrown  upon  yourself  alone  ;  whereas  the  talk- 
ing bore  can  poison  the  enjoyment  of  an  entire  company, 
nay,  of  a  house  of  parliament.  Perhaps  it  is  often  the 
duty  of  a  house  of  parliament  to  be  bored,  but  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  a  social  company  which  meets  for  the^  express 
purpose  of  enjoyment,  should  be  subjected  to  the  infliction 
of  talking  such  as  is  described  in  the  following  extract. 

"  Unfortunately  there  are  people  who  think  they  know  every- 
thing, who  believe  themselves  fit  for  anything,  and  who  are  always 
ready  to  speak  about  anything.  People  of  this  stamp  are  the 
plague  of  conversation.  There  is  no  need  to  spur  them.  lu 
season  and  out  of  season  they  strike  in,  and  never  cry  hold,  to  tho 
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end  of  dinner  or  of  the  evening.  Thej  confiscate  the  use  of  speech 
to  themselves, — thenceforward  no  conversation.  You  have  a 
lecture  from  a  professor,  a  dissertation  fropi  a  doctor  of  the  law, 
a  volume  unrolled  by  erudition,  vanity  never  weary  of  speaking 
itself,  or  at  all  events  a  babbler,  who  inflicts  upon  the  entire  com- 
pany the  martyrdom  of  listening  to  him.  The  guests  are  stupefied 
into  silence,  they  console  themselves  by  devouring  in  silence,  until 
the  waterspout  of  words  shall  have  passed  over.  But  vainly  do 
they  wait,  for  in  this  hurricane  of  eloquence,  gust  follows  gust, 
and  the  tempest  waxes  apace.  Vainly  does  the  master  or 
mistress  politely  venture  to  arrest  the  torrent  by  interposing  a 
word  to  serve  as  a  dam  or  a  diversion.  It  will  suffer  no  stoppage, 
no  diversion,  for  declaimers  of  this  class  have  a  lofty  speech,  a 
ringing  voice,  and  a  superfluity  of  gesture.  Woe  to  the  neighbour 
whom  they  deafen  with  their  bursts,  smite  with  their  gestures,  and 
literally  drown  with  the  rain  of  their  eloquence.  *  *  *  * 
'^  There  are  other  talkers  quite  as  intolerable,  although  not  quite 
so  trying  to  the  nerves,  who  make  a  rush  on  the  conversation 
in  a  different  style,  and  monopolise  it  after  a  fashion  of  their  own. 
These  last  are  more  quiet,  and  seem  more  modest.  They  do  not 
begin  to  speak  at  once  or  of  their  own  motion.  They  wait  for  a 
signal,  they  bide  their  time,  but  the  time  once  come,  they  begin  a 
kind  of  bead  roll,  which  they  tell  from  first  to  last,  in  a  uniform 
tone,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  recollection;  all  its  parts  being  so 
linked  and  so  unbroken,  that  it  is  impossible  to  insinuate  a  word 
until  the  litany  is  over.  Those  people  who  have  read  a  great  deal, 
have  a  prodigious  memory,  their  own  glory  and  the  plague  of  the 
community.  No  such  thing  as  touching  upon  a  given  subject,  art, 
science,  politics,  history,  trade,  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence, 
administration,  finances,  public  works,  railways,  without  their 
pinning  a  dissertation  to  it,  which  you  are  compelled  to  follow  to  the 
last  word;  and  after  all  their  last  word  is  no  conclusion,  for  theso 
men  who  speak  so  long  and  so  fluently,  never  reach  a  conclusion. 
They  drag  you  into  chaos  and  leave  you  there.  Tlieirs  is  the 
secret  of  the  juggler  who  pours  all  kinds  of  liquids  out  of  one 
bottle.  They  draw  from  their  inexhaustible  memories,  streams  of 
sentences  that  flow  without  effjrt,  and  with  a  monotonous  sound, 
which  first  surprises  tlie  hearer,  and  then  sets  him  asleep.  They 
are  like  stop  cocks,  which  you  have  only  to  turn,  and  out  come 
their  perpetual  waters  falling  drop  by  drop,  and  always  lukewarm 
into  the  ears  of  their  victims.'' — pp.   L52-154. 

We  close  our  extracts  with  a  remarkable  passage 
relating  to  a  branch  of  social  science  which  occupies 
many  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our  own  time;  we  mean  the 
subject  of  industrial  education,  and  we  think  there  are  iew 
to  whom  the  matter  is  at  all  familiar,  who  will  not  be 
disposed  to  concur  with  the  writer  in  many  of  his  views. 
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*•  Tiidiistrial  sohool-girls,  whether  orphans  or  not,  must  one  diy, 
nearly  all,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  become  workwomen  or  ser- 
vants, to  earn  their  bread.  We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if 
we  can  give  them  a  good  situation,  or  get  them  into  work  when 
they  leave  school  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  But  this 
position,  tlie  only  one  to  which  they  can  look  forward,  is  a  hard 
lot  after  all.  A  workwoman  at  the  present  day  can  scarcely  live 
by  her  needle,  and  a  young  girl  who  goes  into  service,  mosc  com- 
monly finds  it  a  life  of  toil  and  danger.  The  few  who  can  get 
married,  are  usually  connected  with  workmen  of  the  coarsest,  or  at 
all  events  of  very  uncultivated  habits,  who  are  bolow  tlie  moral 
level  of  their  wives,  in  coascquence  of  the  more  refined  education 
which  the  latter  have  received  in  their  industrial  school,  and  owing 
to  wliich  they  have  been  raised  in  feeling  beyond  their  own  station. 
Those  wives  have  as  much  to  suffer  in  their  own  families,  as  have  the 
unmarried  in  service  or  at  work.  Alas,  neitlier  the  married  nur  un- 
married have  had  sumcient  preparation.  Received  into  the  school 
in  early  infancv,  they  have  never  known  poverty  and  its  calls,  they 
have  never  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  of  cold,  of  destitution;  they 
liave  never  experienced/ brutality  from  parents  or  connexions. 
They  have  been  used  to  good  food,  good  clothes,  good  beds,  and  to 
tlie  various  comforts  of  material  life,  without  taking  any  trouble  to 
procure  them;  and  this  habit  which  began  almost  with  their  birth, 
has  followed  them  as  women.  They  have  not  been  educated  in  tlse 
school  of  want,  where  men  are  best  trained,  especially  those  who 
have  to  shift  for  themselves. 

*•  Add  to  this,  that  in  school  they  have  done  almost  nothing  that 
they  are  obliged  to  do  in  after  life,  with  the  exception  of  needle 
work  or  some  feminine  occupation  of  the  kind.  And  how  different 
the  style  of  work.  In  school,  they  are  occupied  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  each  day,  in  company,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  mistress 
who  teaches  and  encourages.  Seldom  do  they  work  three  hours 
running.  Time  is  allowed  them  for  church,  for  lessons,  for  recrea- 
tion, for  their  four  meals.  The  poor  needlewoman  who  works 
abroad,  has  hardly  time  to  eat,  and  no  time  to  amuse  herself.  Every 
stitch  is  counted,  so  to  speak,  and  should  she  fail,  no  one  will 
employ  her,  no  one  give  her  custom.  Should  her  work  be  at  home, 
she  is  either  alone,  or  badly  assisted  in  a  cold  and  comfortless 
room,  and  the  wretched  price  allowed  her  for  every  piece  of  work, 
takes  up  her  day  and  often  a  portion  of  the  night.  The  girl  in 
service  has  perhaps  a  still  harder  lot,  as  far  at  least,  as  liberty  is 
concerned.  She  lives  night  and  day  at  the  beck  of  a  mistress  who 
can  employ  her  at  anything.  She  has  hardly  one  moment's  breath- 
ing time  in  the  day,  and  she  is  hardly  allowed  a  few  hours  to 
herself  once  a  month,  or  at  most  once  a  fortnight,  but  without  any 
diminution  of  her  daily  task.  Those  who  marry  are  obliged  to  do 
everything  in  their  little  household,  and  to  serve  their  husbands  and 
childreu  besides.     As  a  matter  of  course  they  soon  lose  their  fresU 
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iiesa  and  gaiety,  and  feel  the  yoke  which,  took  on  before  they 
understood  it,  weighs  heavily  upon  them.  The  comparison  between 
their  past  and  present  life  oyerpowers  them,  and  as  they  have  not 
been  trained  to  the  trials  of  their  existence  as  it  is, — as  tliey  hare 
not  liad  to  struggle  with  poverty  in  their  early  years,  they  are 
more  cast  down  and  less  capable  of  recovering  tliemselves.  In  fact, 
their  education  at  the  industrial  school  has  taken  them  out  of  their 
own  condition. 

*' But  there  is  another  and  more  serious  danger  in  the  system. 
Not  only  have  the  children  not  known  poverty  and  its  privations, 
not  only  have  they  not  been  hardened  to  the  labours  and  humilia- 
tions imposed  by  absolute  power,  but  on  the  contrary  (and  this  it 
is  that  singularly  adds  to  their  unhappiness,  and  makes  their  posi- 
tion more  painful  to  them)  they  have  been  habituated  to  all  the 
sweets  of  a  Cliristian  education,  conducted  by  nuns  who  have  loved 
them  as  their  own  children,  and  whose  womanly  hearts,  already 
predisposed  to  tenderness,  love  to  overflow  in  every  conceivable 
way  on  every  legitimate  occasion,  particularly  when  their  overflowing 
takes  the  name  of  charity.  Consequently  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
in  most  of  our  industrial  schools,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
severity  of  the  system,  there  are  a  good  many  spoiled  children. 
Such  as  are  grateful,  docile,  and  affectionate,  are  sure  to  be  tenderly 
loved.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  ra-dking  the  fact  known  to  them  under 
the  pretence  of  giving  them  encouragement ;  and  the  best  of  the 
school  girls  become  habituated  to  this  effusion  of  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  a  thing  sweet  in  itself,  but  which  has  a  tendency  to  act 
rather  through  personal  affection,  than  by  a  sense  of  duty.  They 
habituate  themselves  to  love  rather  than  to  fear  ;  by  and  by  they 
shall  have  much  more  to  fear  than  to  love,  and  their  affections 
cruelly  driven  back  by  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  will  but  too 
readily  look  for  consolation  elsewhere. 

'*  To  tliis  we  must  add,  that  the  good  sisters  take  a  certain 
pride,  which,  after  all,  is  very  excusable,  in  the  decency  and  neat- 
ness of  their  children.  But  with  this  neatness  comes  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance,  even  in  the  school  dress,  poor  as  it  appears. 
For,  the  school  must  have  a  respectable  appearance,  and  it  is  plea- 
sant that  the  little  flock  under  our  care  siiould  take  with  those  out- 
side, and  do  honour  to  its  mistresses.  The  little  girls  are  soon  alive 
to  this  feminine  instinct,  and  find  means,  I  know  not  how,  to 
come  at  the  various  accessories  of  dress,  which  create,  or, 
rather,  encourage  and  increase  this  taste  in  them.  In  short,  by 
influences  such  as  those,  and,  by  a  thousand  others,  almost  imper- 
ceptible, but  which  have  their  effect,  nevertheless,  the  industrial 
school  becomes  a  young  ladies'  academy,  and  girls,  whose  lot  it  will 
be  to  fill  the  lowest  place  in  society,  to  do  all  its  hard  work,  to 
undergo  all  its  servitude,  are  trained  up  to  a  softness  of  life  which 
is  a  bad  preparation  for  their  future  drudgery,  and,  above  all,  to  a 
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certain  morbidness  of  feeling  which  will  make  them  unhappj  in  the 
hard  lot  that  awaits  them. 

"  In  a  word,  Industrial  Schools,  as  they  spring  up  in  such  num- 
bers at  the  present  daj,  seem  to  me  to  miss  their  object  hy  over- 
leaping it.  They  aim  too  high,  without  knowing  it,  and,  instead  of 
training  servants  for  the  world,  they  bring  out  young  ladies,  that  is 
to  say,  girls  forced  out  of  their  own  rank,  and  whose  false  positioa 
endangers  their  morality. 

"  Tl.e  effects  of  all  this  are  in  direct  ratio  to  their  causes,  and  show 
themselves  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when,  alas  !  it  is  impossible 
to  stop  or  change  them.  Here,  of  course,  you  know,  I  speak  in 
general  terms.  Sometimes  the  results  are  excellent,  and  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  all  these  girls  turn  out  ill.  I  think,  however,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  affirm,  after  an  experience  of  about  twenty  years, 
that  the  main  results  are  not  satisfactory.  I  recollect,  that  many 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Industrial  Schools,  in  which  I 
interested  myself  as  member  of  a  charitable  society,  where  I  saw 
those  girls  growing  up  and  being  moulded  as  I  have  described,  I 
said  to  my  fellow  members,  and  to  the  sisters  themselves,  with  an 
uneasiness  which  they  did  not  understand;  *  All  this  is  delightful 
and  very  consoling  just  ifow,  but  what  shall  we  do  witli  those  girls 
a  little  later  ;  after  having  reared  them  with  so  much  tenderness 
and  love,  how  shall  we  bestow  them  in  the  world  without  their 
delicacy  being  wounded,  without  their  feeling  themselves  misplaced? 
How  is  all  this  to  end?'  I  was  answered,  they  will  be  pious 
enough  for  the  preservation  of  their  virtue,  and  they  have  learned 
how  to  earn  their  bread.  I  forced  myself  to  put  faith  in  those 
hopeful  promises,  which  were  a  consolation  to  me,  although  they 
did  not  quell  my  fears,  which  the  sad  event  has  too  often 
justified.     I  shall  first  tell  you  what  I  have  seen. 

"  The  greater  part  of  those  who  took  service  did  not  succeed. 
Their  duty  seemed  too  hard,  and  tliey  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
the  toil  it  imposed.  They  got  through  it  badly  and  with  repug- 
nance. They  looked  down  upon  their  position,  and  the  imperious 
and  dry  order  of  a  master  was  unendurable  to  them.  Tliey  no 
longer  heard  the  sweet  and  affectionate  voice  of  the  [sister,  which 
went  straightway  to  their  hearts.  They  were  no  longer  humoured 
into  obedience.  They  ended  by  ill-temper,  arguments,  and,  finally, 
impertinence,  until  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  them. 

'•  Their  last  resource  was  needle-work,  or  a  place  behind  a  counter, 
for  the  more  clever.  Needle-work  has  often  been  found  a  poor 
provision,  and  the  situation  of  a  shop  girl,  should  slie  unfortunately 
have  an  agreeable  exterior,  is  one  of  great  danger.  Here  the  danger 
of  her  position  is  increased  by  the  instinct  of  coquetry,  by  the 
impulse  of  dispositon,  and  by  the  cravings  of  the  heart,  or  of  the 
imagination;  and  we  have  had  the  sorrow  to  count  up  more  than 
one  tall.  Alas!  it  is  difficult  to  stay  one's  foot  upon  so  slippery  a 
decline  ;  and  after  some  years  we  had  the  grief  and  shame  of  learn- 
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ing  that  many  of  those  children,  reared  bj  religion  with  so  much 
care,  and  at  the  c^st  of  so  many  sacrifices,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation.'' — pp.  262-7. 

The  reformation  of  criminals  is  no  doubt  a  serious  duty 
for  every  Christian  people.  It  was  to  call  sinners  to 
penance  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  came  upon 
earth,  and  though  criminals  may  have  foifeited  life  or 
liberty  to  society,  society  is  not  thereby  discharged  of  its 
duty  to  the  criminal.  That  duty  is  not  assuredly  con- 
fined to  hanging,  whipping,  or  confining.  No  one  pretends 
to  deny,  that  when  the  prisoner  has  been  placed  under 
restraint,  society  is  a  trustee  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  reforming  him,  or,  at  least,  for  attempting  his 
reformation.  Should  society  take  him  back  to  her  bosom 
at  the  close  of  his  imprisonment,  unreformed,  or,  perhaps, 
more  thoroughly  corrupted,  society  need  not  be  surprised 
if  he  should  sting  her ;  and  should  she  have  to  pay  the 
penalty,  as  she  certainly  shall  have  to  pay  it,  in  the  in- 
crease and  aggravation  of  crime,  and  in  the  expense  of  its 
suppression,  she  will  have  herself  alone  to  blame.  All 
men  being  agreed  upon  this,  problems  arise,  which  we 
do  not  pretend  to  solve  or  even  to  discuss.  How  are  those 
criminals  to  be  reformed  ?  Are  they  to  be  kept  absolutely 
asunder,  or  are  they  to  be  allowed  a  limited  intercourse? 
Is  their  diet  to  be  spare  and  their  labour  hard,  or  are  they 
to  be  well  fed  and  lightly  worked  ?  By  what  admixture 
of  fear  and  encouragement  are  they  to  be  governed,  and 
is  it  expedient  to  shorten  their  term  of  punishment,  and 
send  them  back  to  society  upon  probation?  Those  are 
deeply  interesting  inquiries,  and  well  deserving  of  all  the 
study  and  experience  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Catholics  have  not  been  the  least  successful  in 
the  reformation  of  prisoners,  nor  the  Irish  least  successful 
amongst  Catholics.  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  have  reformatory  systems  of  the  greatest  merit, 
and  the  English  Catholic  institutions  are  amongst  the 
most  perfect  in  their  kind.  Without  wishing,  there- 
fore, to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  importance  of  this 
study,  without  meaning  to  say  that  we  can  afford  to  shut 
it  out  from  our  consideration  for  one  hour — so  long  as 
criminals  exist  to  be  reformed — without  meaning  to 
say  that  we  ought  to  suffer  one  year  to  elapse  without 
adopting  principles  for  the  reform  of  prisoners,  and  acting 
upon  those   principles    at  once ;    we    are,   nevertheless. 
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reminded  by  the  extract  just  quoted  from  M.  Bautalu's 
book,  that,  in  Ireland  at  least,  the  reformatory  question, 
in  connexion  with  the  suppression  of  crime,  is  quite  secon- 
dary to  the  work-house  question,  and  lo  the  question  of 
industrial  education. 

M.  Bautain's  experience  of  industrial  schools  and 
orphanages,  is  the  common  experience  of  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  such  institutions,  and  we  have  heard  similar 
statements  from  those  who  are  devoted  with  all  their  mind, 
and  all  their  heart,  and  all  their  strength,  to  the  noble  work 
he  speaks  of.  They  all  say,  that  no  matter  how  coarse  the 
fare,  how  hard  the  bed,  or  how  poor  the  clothes  of  orphans, 
or  of  industrial  school  children,  in  their  respective  institu- 
tions ;  still  the  compirative  comfort  they  enjoy,  their 
security  as  to  the  morrow,  and  the  tenderness  with  which 
they  are  treated,  do  tend  to  unfit  them  for  struggles  of  a 
life  in  which  their  lot  is  likely  to  be,  little  comfort,  no 
security,  and,  perhaps  not  much  tenderness  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  a  rough  and  <jruel  adversary  in  the  world.  Their 
comfort  will  probably  be  that  of  one  poor  room  in  a  town, 
or  of  a  poor  cabin  in  the  country ;  their  security  will  not 
extend  from  one  day's  meal  or  one  week's  rent  to  the 
next,  and  should  they  find  a  home,  and  should  they  meet 
with  tenderness  at  home,  it  is  there  only  they  can  hope  to 
find  it. 

It  is  perhaps  the  inevitable  tendency  of  orphanages 
or  schools,  which  are  regulated  by  the  genius  of  Ca- 
tholicity, so  to  win  the  hearts  and  soften  the  manners 
of  the  pupils,  as  to  unbrace  them  for  the  struggle  with 
poverty  ;  although  of  course  they  may  derive  a  compensat- 
ing strength'^ from  the  principles  they  acquire,  in  such  a  way 
that  their  firmness  will  be  as  great  as  their  sensibility  is 
acute.  M.  Bautain  has  very  accurately  described  how  the 
guardians  of  those  schools,  religious  men  or  nuns,  attach 
themselves  to  their  charge,  and  how  the  regularity  of  life 
and  absence  of  care  in  the  children,  throws  the  latter  upon 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  minds,  hearts,  and  morals,  until 
their  feelings  become  refined  to  morbidness,  and  their  hearts 
yearn  with  affections  which  will  find  little  to  fix  upon  in 
after  life.  What  he  says  of  industrial  schools  is  still  more 
applicable  to  reformatories,  .especially  when  those  to  be 
reformed  are  females  ;  for  in  those  institutions  it  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  system,  that  the  abandoned  of  society  should 
feel  that  the  very  flower  of  humanity,  all  that  is  brightest 
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and  purest  in  the  world,  can  love  and  tend  them.  They 
know  nothing  of  love,  I'riendship,  or  virtne,  and  to  be 
accepted  by  them  all  those  things  mnst  be  flavoured. 

*•  Cosi  aP  egro  f  uiciul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soave  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso 
Succhi  amari  ingaiinato  intanto  ei  beve 
E  clair  ingaiino  suo  vita  riceve.'' 

But  if  such  are  the  dangers  attending  institutions  where 
the  highest  motives  of  duty  and  religion  co-operate  with  the 
noblest  and  purest  affections  of  the  heart,  what  are  we  to 
expect  from  the  workhouse,  that  normal  school  of  immo- 
rality and  crime  to  which  so  many  thousands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ireland  are  yearly  condemned,  without  a  fault  of 
theirs?  The  statistics  of  crime  remind  us  of  the  bridge  in 
the  vision  of  Mirza.  One  end  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  work- 
house, the  other  in  the  prison.  In  the  work-house  the 
wayfarer  is  born  to  crime,  and  starts  for  his  goal,  either 
the  prison  or  the  drop.  The  pitfalls  and  the  broken 
arches  in  the  original  bridge  of  Mirza  would  answer  our 
purpose  well  enough  if  we  intended  to  pursue  the  allegory, 
but  we  could  not  carry  it  beyond  them.  The  passengers 
that  fell  through  the  bridge  of  Mirza,  never  returned  to 
travel  it,  while  the  travellers  along  the  bridge  of  crime 
make  the  journey  again  and  again,  and  return  to  the  work- 
house, for  a  new  baptism  of  wickedness,  and  to  draw  out 
other  pilgrims  to  the  prison.  There  is  perhaps  no  social 
grievance  of  the  present  day  at  all  equal  to  the  Irish  work- 
house. In  other  countries  men  and  women  of  the  lower 
order  stand  their  chance  of  corruption,  and  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  corruption  ;  but  in  Ireland,  where  the  female 
population,  above  all,  has  been  and  still  is  so  privileged  in 
morals,  it  is  shocking  that  the  state  should  maintain  estab- 
lishments which  are  factories  of  crime  for  both  sexes, 
and  are,  as  to  one  sex,  simply  recruiting  depots  for 
the  streets.  We  mention  a  fact  that  is  perfectly  notorious, 
and  yet  not  one  voice  has  been  raised  against  the  perpetu- 
ation of  this  scandal,  in  or  out  of  parliament.  There 
has  been  no  suggestion  of  a  remedy,  no  suggestion  of  a 
substitute.  In  the  workhouse,  to  the  improvidence  and 
want  of  self-reliance  engendered  by  causes  common  to  the 
workhouse  and  to  meritorious  institutions,  are  superadded 
moral  evils,  to  which,  in  a  journal  such  as  this,  a  bare 
allusion  is  sufficient.      The  chaplain  sees  some  three  or 
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four  hundred  girls  in  the  workhouse  schools.  Their 
qualities  of  niiud  develop  uuder  the  national  system,  and 
it  is  his  part  to  turn  that  development  to  the  profit  of  reli- 
gion and  morality.  He  succeeds  so  long  as  the  children  are 
at  schooL  During  that  time  grace  and  innocence  abound; 
but  no  sooner  are  they  transferred  to  the  adult  wards, 
than  a  total  wreck  of  morality  and  religion  ensues.  This 
is  almost  as  certain  as  death.  They  there  become  ac- 
quainted with  seasoned  reprobates  who  enter  the  house  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  immorality,  and  who  are  the  recognised 
commission  agents  of  this  trade. 

No  nation  of  Europe,  unless  perhaps  the  Tyrol,  has  the 
same  treasure  of  virtue  to  guard  in  its  women  as  has  Ire- 
kind  ;  and  had  any  other  nation  such  a  treasure,  its  guar- 
dians would  be  very  vigilant.  The  occasions  for  reforma- 
tories would  be  comparatively  small  if  those  nurseries  of 
vice  were  suppressed,  or  their  chanicter  changed.  It  is 
doubtful,  at  present,  were  an  additional  penny  in  the  rate  to 
convert  every  workhou^se  into  an  earthly  paradise,  that  a 
board  of  guardians  could  be  found  to  vote  it.  Ask  a 
poor-law  guardian,  as  a  man  simply,  for  his  contril)utiou 
to  a  convent  school,  or  to  an  orphanage,  and  he  will  give 
liberally — generously.  Ask  him  to  vote  an  increase  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound,  for  any  purpose,  and  he  will  refuse. 
This  may  be  human  nature,  but  meanwhile  the  work  of 
corruption  is  being  done.  The  little,  not  positively  hurtful, 
that  is  learned  in  the  workhouse,  will  be  of  no  use  in  after 
life,  and  its  lessons  of  vice,  that  never  can  be  unlearned, 
make  work  for  the  prison  and  reformatory,  which,  but  for 
the  workhouses,  would  be  thinly  tenanted.  The  children 
acquire  book-learning,  just  enough  to  take  them  through 
lieynold's  Miscellany  and  the  Mysteries  of  London,  while 
they  go  through  a  course  of  moral  training  which  enables 
them  to  fill  the  low  characters  in  what  they  read.  This  is 
no  exaggerated  picture.  We  write  what  every  one  knows, 
and  what  no  one  seems  to  care  about.  The  subject  that 
has  led  us  on  to  these  remarks,  is  not  a  very  prominent 
one  in  M.  Bautain's  book,  but  we  confess  we  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  allude  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  be  thought  of,  and  something  may  be  done  in  a  matter 
which  does  not  half  engage  the  attention  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  foremost  in  its  study  and  in  its  cure. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  M.  Bautain's 
work  will  be  appreciated  by  such  of  the  English  speaking 
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public  as  it  may  reach.  The  author  is  by  no  means  un- 
known to  those  who  have  any  faniiliarity  with  French 
literature,  and  his  praise  is  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
far  from  thinking  or  acting  with  ourselves  on  any  matter. 
Much  in  his  present  volume  has  an  interest  for  Catholics 
merely,  but  there  is  much  also  of  universal  interest. 
The  truth  and  liveliness  of  his  sketches,  the  down- 
rightness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  energy  with  which  he 
pushes  them,  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  wherever 
his  book  is  read.  It  has  run  through  two  editions  in  France, 
and  is  likely  to  run  through  more.  Seldom  has  truth  been 
presented  in  a  more  agreeable  or  more  unstudied  form. 
The  book,  we  believe,  is  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  those  for  whom  it  was  more  especially  intended, 
and  will  be  read  with  profit  by  any  man  of  candid  mind, 
who  wishes  to  lead  a  happy,  useful,  and  Christian  lite  iu 
town  or  countr3\ 
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'^P^IIERE  Is  no  notion  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  English 
JL  mind  than  that  personal  liberty  is  more  secure  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  This  is  a  comparative  ques- 
tion on  which  no  one  can  judge  perfectly  vvithout  knowing 
the  laws  of  other  countries  as  well  as  those  of  his  own. 
But  few  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion  know  anything 
even  of  their  own.  We  shall,  therefore,  probably  startle 
a   truly   British  reader   by   telling   him  plainly   that,    as 
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regards  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  tliey  really  have 
next  to  no  protection  for  their  personal  liberty  in  many 
cases  wliere  it  is  likely  to  be  endangered.  We  may  say 
no  protection  at  all  against  that  from  which  alone  it  has 
anything  to  dread — magisterial  incapacity,  or  judicial 
infirmity.  So  soon  as  onr  British  reader  has  recovered 
from  his  shock  of  indignant  surprise  he  will  assuredly  say 
something  about  **  Habeas  Corpus,''  the  **  palladium  of 
British  freedom,"  and  will  be  still  more  staggered  when  we 
tell  him  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  is, 
as  regards  the  body  of  the  peoi)le,  no  protection  at  all ;  in 
short,  that  it  is  an  absolute  imposition,  and  is  in  effect 
acknowledged  so  to  be  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject. 
Professor  Amos,  the  title  of  whose  work  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  The  truth  is,  the  people  have  nothing  to 
fear  for  their  personal  liberty,  except  from  summary  con- 
victions by  magistrates ;  and  as  to  these,  however  mon- 
strously unjust,  unreasonable,  or  absurd,  if  only  they  are 
formal,  and  profess  i6  have  been  for  a  legal  cause,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  affords  no  redress,  and  there  is  no  remedy 
or  redress  at  all.  The  boasted  Habeas  Corpus  act  merely 
provides  that  the  person  sent  to  goal  shall  have  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  of  commitment ;  and  if  it  is  good  upon  the 
face  of  it,  and  sets  out  a  legal  cause  as  a  conviction  for  a 
legal  offence,  however  irrational  the  conviction  may  have 
been,  the  prisoner  cannot  have  a  Habeas,  or  if  he  has  it  will 
be  remanded.  The  magistrate's  decision  on  the  facts  is 
conclusive,  and  was  so  on  the  law  until  a  recent  act, 
as  to  which  we  shall  say  a  word  soon.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  the  statutes  empowering  justices  to  make 
summary  convictions  have  passed  since  that  era  of  tyranny, 
the  Tudor  reformation  ;  there  was  no  such  power  at  com- 
mon law.  Now  there  is  a  vast  net-work  of  summary 
powers  of  conviction,  which  it  would  take  an  entire  articlti 
to  enumerate,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  magistrate  is 
arbitrary,  and  the  vaunted  Habeas  Corpus  is  no  remedy. 

Nay,  curiously  enough  this  arbitrary  doctrine  has 
been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act,  and  since  it  passed.  In  Coke's  time,  as  we  find  in 
*'  Saint  John's  case,"  the  court,  in  an  action  for  taking  away 
a  man's  gun,  determined  that  a  magistrate  upon  a  penal 
statute,  had  wrongly  determined  a  cert.'iin  weapon  to  be  a 
**  hand  gun"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  And  in  the 
reigu  of  Charles  H.,  before  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  there 
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were  one  or  two  similar  decisions,  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
conrt  conld  determine  whether   commissioners  of  excise 
had  rightly  adjndged  low  wines  to  be  '*  strong  liquors" 
within  an  excise  act.     But  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
the  current  of  judicial  decisions  has  been  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  it  has  been  long  firmly  settled  that  a  magis- 
trate's  adjudication   on    the  fact  cannot   be   questioned. 
Thus  in  an  action  against  Lord  Radnor  half  a  century 
ago,  where  the  magistrate  had  adjudged  a  sheriff's  officer 
to   be   a  *Mabourer,"  and  summarily  convicted  him,  this 
was  quite  taken  for  granted ;    and  in  a  subsequent  case, 
where  the  justices  had  adjudged  a  decked  vessel  to  be  a 
''  boat,''  the  court  said  if  they  had  decided  a  bum-boat  to 
be  a  man-of-war  there  was  no  remedy  !     This  has  since 
been  known  as  the  ^'  bum  boat"  case,  and  as  settling  the 
law  firmly  on  that  head  ;  and  certainly  a  stronger  case  or 
one  more  fitted  to  test  a  principle  could  scarcely  be  found. 
And  be  it   observed  that  on   a   Habeas    Corpus     in  any 
such  case,  the   conviction  being  on  the  face  of  it  good, 
and     setting   forth,   for   instance,   (however    falsely)    that 
the    man  was    a   **  labourer,"    or    a  *' vagrant,"  or   that 
tlie  vessel  was  a  *'  boat,"  the  prisoner  must  be  remanded. 
The   court   would    say,    **  we    cannot   interfere   with    the 
magistrate's   determination."      So   if  under  a  game  acta 
justice  decided  a   cat  to  be  a  rabbit,  or  a  crow  to   be  a 
plieasant,  or  a  sparrow   to   be   **gam8,"   or  a  Passionist 
Father   to    be   *^  a   sturdy  beggar,"    or    an    Irish   priest 
to  be  a  **  suspicious  person,"    there    is  no  remedy.     To 
goal  the  man  must  go,  and  meditate  on  the  comparative 
freedom  of  England   and  of  Naples,  or  remember  (if  he 
ever  read)  Blackstone's  lying  eulogies  on  English  law  for 
its  "  tender  regard  to  the  liberty  ot  the  subject,"  or  (what 
he  is  more  Hkely  to  recal)  the  last  canting  speech  or  news- 
paper  article    about    the   "  liberty"    enjoyed    under    the 
British  constitution. 

No  wonder  that  Professor  Amos,  who  writes  less  enlogisti- 
cally  than  apologetically  that  *Vthe  act  may  appear  open  to 
some  criticisms,  and  may  have  been  somewhat  diLapidated 
by  time,"  omits  to  point  out  that  in  the  only  cases  in  which 
it  conld  be  of  any  service  to  the  bulk  of  the  people — cases  of 
summary  conviction — it  is  of  no  use  at  all.  "  The  leaders 
of  a  party  and  their  friends,  whose  safety  was  probably  the 
immediate  inducement  for  passing  the  act,  might  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  availing  themselves   of  the 
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relief  it  presented/^  (which  relief  consisted  only  in  the 
power  of  forcing  on  a  trial  in  cases  where  trial  by  jury  was 
applicable,)  *'but  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  law,  some  friends, 
some  money  ;  and  to  prisoners  who  want  these  desiderata, 
the  act  affords  a  remedy  beyond  reach/'  Strange  that  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  Professor  Amos  to  observe 
that  it  is  no  remedy  in  the  most  important  class  of  cases 
where  no  trial  by  jury  takes  place  at  all,  and  where  the 
adjudication  is  purely  arbitrary.  Nay,  further,  that  by  the 
law  of  England  there  is  in  such  cases  no  remedy  at  all ! 

All  our  constitutional  writers  represent  Magna  Charta 
coupled  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  as  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  from  wrongful  imprisonment.  Thus  Mr. 
Bowyer,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  constitution,  says  : — 
**  Imprisonment  must  either  be  by  process  from  some  court 
of  judicature,  or  by  warrant  from  some  legal  officer,  having 
authority  to  commit  to  prison,  which  warrant  must  express 
the  cause  of  the  conlmitment,  in  order  to  be  examined 
into,  if  necessary,  on  Habeas  Corpus/'  And  Mr.  Hailam 
says : — **  No  man  can  be  detained  in  prison  except  on  a 
criminal  charge  or  conviction,  or  for  a  civil  debt;  and  in 
the  former  case  the  prisoner  may  demand  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  by  which  he  must  be  brought  np  with  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  that  the  court  may  judge  of  its  suffi- 
ciency.'' Professor  Creasy  says: — *' It  is  impossible  to 
overvalue  this  great  barrier  against  tyrannical  power,"  and 
adds,  **  if  we  would  satisfy  ourselves  by  recent  practical 
proofs,  of  the  fearful  sufferings  which  a  nation  may  undergo 
when  its  rulers  have  the  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  with- 
out trial,  and  on  mere  suspicion,  we  may  useiully  refer  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  narrative  of  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
in  the  Neapolitan  prisons  in  1849."  Upon  which  we  would 
observe,  waiving  for  a  moment  all  question  as  to  the  truth 
of  that  *' narrative,"  (which  has  been  investigated  in  an 
article  in  a  former  No.)  our  own  history  affords  numerous 
instances  in  the  last  century,  and  even  in  the  present,  in 
which  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  has  been  suspended,  and  the 
power  of  arbitrary  arrest  on  suspicion  allowed  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Crown,  as  necessary  to  the  public  safety ;  and 
ifitbe  said  that  this  was  by  authority  of  the  legislature, 
the  answer  is,  that  this  could  make  no  difference  either  as 
to  the  abstract  justice  or  the  practical  expediency  of  the 
measure,  and  if  the  necessity  arises  in  a  country  where  our 
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own  peculiar  constitution  does  not  liappen  to  exist,  it 
surely  is  narrow-minded  in  the  extreme  to  denounce  the 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  whom  in  such  a 
country  is  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  public  safety, 
of  the  very  same  power  which  in  this  country  it  has  been 
so  often  found  necessary  to  permit  to  be  exercised  by  the 
crown.  And  we  will  add  that  supposing  parliament  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  seditious  and  factious  party,  which 
would  not  assent  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  exercise  it  without  waiting 
for  such  legislative  sanction,  just  as  George  III.,  during 
the  No  Popery  riots  in  1789,  was  rightly  advised  by  the 
law  ofiicei-s  of  the  crown  that  he  might  call  on  the  soldiers 
to  act  without  orders  from  the  civil  magistrate,  to  suppress 
acts  of  insuiTectionary  violence.  And  we  need  do  no  more 
than  remind  our  readers  of  the  Manchester  Massacre,  of 
the  ferocious  onslaught  of  the  police  at  Cold  bath  Fields 
some  few  years  ago,  and  of  their  savage  attack  on  the 
people  in  Hyde  Park  more  recently,  and  the  unlawful 
severities  inflicted  on  the  people  arrested  on  that  occasion, 
to  show  what  the  government  of  this  free  country  will  do 
whenever  it  is  sufficiently  frightened  or  provoked.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  all  that,  may  be  a  bulwark  against  arbitrary  power  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  but  is  none  against  the  chance 
of  oppression  by  the  magistrates.  This  topic  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  trial  by  jury. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  as  to  the  suppression  of 
opinion  in  France,  or  other  continental  countries,  and  it  is 
boasted  that  in  this  country  the  expression  of  opinion  is 
free.  No  doubt;  but  so  soon  as  people  begin  to  put  these 
opinions  into  action,  however  constitutional  and  lawful 
they  may  be,  our  law  enables  the  Government  to  be  as 
**  repressive"  as  any  despotism  upon  earth.  The  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  cannot  forget  the  occasion  when 
he  served  as  special  constable  on  the  celebrated  10th 
Mjirch,  1848,  when  50.000  troops,  besides  10^000  armed 
police,  were  concentrated  in  and  round  London,  to  prevent 
a  Chartist  meeting,  and  prepared  to  massacre  and  mow 
them  down  if  they  attempted  to  force  their  way  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  So  none  can  have  forgotten  the  narrow 
escape  which  the  Irish  people  had  from  a  terrible  massa- 
cre, on  the  occasion  of  tlie  last  of  the  monster  meetings 
for  repeal !     Yet  tli^e  objects  of  these  assemblies  were  lavy- 
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ful,  and  tliey  were  only  suppressed  on  ncconnt  of  danger 
to  the  peace.  We  dispute  not  the  possibiHty  of  danger, 
nor  the  right  to  prevent  it ;  but  we  ask,  is  it  not  mere 
national  prejudice  to  chiini  greater  credit  for  pohtical  free- 
dom than  any  foreign  nation?  We  tolerate  opinion  because 
it  does  not  disturb  us;  we  don't  tolerate  political  demon- 
strations because  they  do  disturb  us.  And  we  suppress 
them  by  force  of  arms ;  what  do  foreign  "  despots  "  do 
more  than  this  ?  Even  where  trial  by  jury  exists,  what 
does  it  amount  to?  To  read  the  eulogies  of  our  Consti- 
tutional writers  on  Magna  Charta,  and  especially  the 
eloquent  declamation  about  trial  by  jury,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury,  and  especially  of  trial  by 
equals,  and  by  persons  of  the  same  class  or  rank  in  society, 
was,  and  always  had  been,  the  common  privilege  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  yet,  practically,  the  people  have  not  the 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  largest  class  of  cases — nearly 
all  cases  in  which  they  are  commonly  concerned — and  they 
never  have  the  power  6i  being  tried  by  their  equals.  The 
offences  the  common  people  are  most  likely  to  be  charged 
with — such  as  smuggling,  offences  against  the  game  laws, 
(still  existiug  in  this  country  in  all  their  feudal  severity, 
though  abolished  in  France,)  against  the  laws  as  to  mas- 
ters and  workmen,  &c., — are  adjudicated  upon  by  magis- 
trates,  which  is  peculiarly  monstrous  in  the  Jast-mentioned 
class  of  cases,  when  the  magistrates  are  of  the  class  to 
which  the  prosecutor  is  sure  to  belong,  and  are  certain 
to  have  a  sympathy  and  common  feeling  with  him,  and 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  prisoner.  This  is  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  monstrous  iniquities  which 
are  continually  perpetrated  in  these  **  summary  convic- 
tions,'* and  of  which  some  instance  every  now  and 
then  arouses  universal,  but  useless,  indignation.  The 
Imw  is  still  maintained,  and  is  made  worse  and  worse. 
For  example,  nearly  a  century  ago,  in  the  good  old  days 
when  George  III.  was  King,  a  short  time  after  he  had 
begun  to  reign,  it  was  laid  down  by  the  writer  of  "  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,"  who  had  just  appeared  to  spread 
the  impression  that  our  laws,  and  our  **  free  constitution," 
were  all  but  perfect, — that  the  justice  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  before  him,  and  the  court  will 
not  examine  whether  he  has  drawn   a  right   conclusion 
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from  the  evidence."""  And,  just  to  give  an  Illustration 
of  **  justices' ''  lav/,  in  1829,  a  case  occurred  in  which, 
under  the  statute  making  malicious  injuries  to  property 
felonious,  magistrates  had  convicted  a  party  for  cutting 
down  a  tree  on  premises  of  which  he  luas  the  lawful 
occupier  !  And  the  court  held  that  they  were  not  liable 
to  an  action,  for,  that  when  a  magistrate  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  charge,  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action,!  although 
the  unfortunate  man  had  been  confined  for  three  months 
among  felons.  We  could  multiply  cases  of  this  kind  ;  but 
reported  cases  are  not  a  hundredth  part  of  those  which 
occur,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress.  This 
brings  us  to  *'  trial  by  jury,''  even  in  cases  when  it  takes 
place.  The  magistrate  can  have  a  special  jury  if  he 
pleases,  that  is,  a  jury  oF  brother  magistrates.  This  is 
noticed  by  that  learned  lawyer,  Mr.  Sergeant  Manning, 
in  his  report  of  one  of  those  cases  which  occurred  in  1840.t 
The  magistrates  took  care  to  have  a  special  jury  upon 
which  the  learned  Sergeant  appositely  cited  in  a  note,  the 
line  **  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim."  The 
magistrate  of  course  escaped.  Now  observe  another 
feature  of  **  trial  by  jury."  ^  This  f^ict  of  our  boasted 
judicial  system,  that  special  jurors  (rich  men)  have  a  fee 
of  a  guinea  a  day  for  serving,  while  common  jurors  only 
liave  a  nominal  fee  of  4d.,  the  present  nominal  equivalent 
to  the  old  groat.  The  rich  man  does  not  mind  risking  the 
loss  of  twelve  guineas  to  secure  a  favourable  jury ;  the 
P')or  man,  even  if  he  wished  it,  shrinks  irom  the  expense, 
and  this  is  the  trial  by  our  equals.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  legal  redress  for  an  injury  is,  by  action,  or  the 
boasted  remedy  by  writ  of  Ilabeas  Corpus ;  and  both 
remedies  fail,  if  there  is  a  conviction  valid  on  the  face 
of  it,  and  the  magistrate  had  jurisdiction.  No  matter 
how  monstrous  their  decision,  if  they  had  jurisdiction, 
and  have  taken  care  to  draw  up  a  conviction  and  a 
warrant  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  appeal  is, 
when  it  is  given  at  all,  to  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 


*  Rex  V.  Smith.  8.  Tern.  Reports  588,  a.  d.  1768. 

■j-  Mills  V.  Collets,  6  Bingham's  Report  92.  See  the  case  cited 
with  becoming  severity  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Manning,  1  Man,  au.d 
Gr.,  261. 
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a  court  composed  of  the  same  class ;    the  magistrates. 
Is  this  trial  of  the  prisoner  by   his    equals?      *' If    the 
charge   be   of  an    offence    over    which,     if    the   offence 
charged  be  true  in  fact,  the  magistrate  has  jurisdiction — 
the  magistrates'  jurisdiction  cannot  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  truth   or  falsehood  of  the   facts,   or   upon  the 
evidence  being  sufficient"  to  estabhsh  the  offence.'-^*     So 
if  only  a  person  can  be  got  to  make  a  charge,   however 
false,  of  an  offence,  one  in  which  the  magistrates  would  have 
jurisdiction  if  it  were  committed,  he  may  adjudge  that  it 
was  committed,  and   inflict  the   extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  however  insufficient  the  evidence,  and  however  inade- 
quate and  extreme  the  penalty  actually  inflicted.     In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  however,  in  which  the  people  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  trial  by  jury,  and  when  the  magis- 
trates arbitrarily  convicts  there  is   no  redress.       Let  us 
return  to  the  **  bum  boat''  case.    The  judges  waxed  warm 
upon  it.     **  Whether  the  vessel  was  a  *  boat'  or  not,  the 
magistrates  had    to   decide.      It   is    like    the  case  of    a 
conviction  under  the  game  laws    for  having  partridges ; 
could  it  be  disputed,  in  an  action,  whether  the  bird  was  a 
partridge  ?     And  yet  it  might  as  well  be  urged,  in  that 
case,  that  the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  unless  the 
bird  were   a  partridge,  as  it  may  be  urged  in  the  present 
case  that  he  had  none  unless  the  vessel  was  a  boat."     The 
question  whether  a  bird  was  a  partridge  or  a  rook,  be  it 
observed,  would  be   a   pure  question  of  fact.     The   next 
case  put  by  the  Leai*ned  Judge,  was  more  in  point.     **  So 
in  the  case  of  a  conviction  for  keeping  dogs  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  game  without  being  duly  qualified  to  do  so.     After 
the  conviction  had  found  that  the  offender  kept  a  dog  of 
that  description,  could  he,  in  an  action,  be   allowed   to 
dispute   the   truth  of  the  conviction?"     In  such  a  case, 
there  would  be  no  doubt   as   to   the   construction  of  the 
statute,  for  the  question  would  be  one  of  fact  whether  the 
dogs  were  kept  for  the  destruction  of  game,  whether  fit  for 
it  or  not,  unless,  indeed,  the  statute  were  construed  in  the 
latter  sense,  in  which  case,  the  case  would  be  so  far  in 
point.     **  The  general  principle,"  said  Dallas,  C.  J.  "is 
clear,that  a  conviction,  by  a  magistrate  who  has  jurisdiction 
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over  the  subject  matter  is,  ifiio  defects  appear  on  the  face 
of  itf  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  it/'  But 
what  is  **  subject  matter/'  and  what  is  "jurisdiction?^* 
*'If  the  subject  matter  in  this  case  were  a  boat,  the  boat 
would  be  forfeited ,  and  the  conviction  states  it  to  be  a 
boat/'  Surely  this  was  reasoning  in  a  circle.  "If  the 
magistrates  have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of 
jurisdiction,  the  conviction  is  conclusive.  The  subject 
matter  of  jurisdiction  is  a  boat,  and  the  conviction  states 
it  to  be  a  boat,  erijo  the  conviction  is  conclusive/'  The 
vicious  circle  is  complete.  The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to 
state,  "  If  it  had  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  conviction 
that  the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  mhjht  have  been  different."  That  is,  supposing 
the  conviction  had  simply  stated  the  facts,  i.e.,  that  the 
vessel  was  decked  and  of  so  many  tons  burden.  The 
court  would  then  have  decided  upon  the  question  whether 
it  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Why  so, 
unless  it  was  a  question  of  law  ?  And  was  it  less  a  ques- 
tion of  law  because  not  raised  on  the  conviction  ?  The 
Chief  Justice  sums  up  the  case  in  two  lines,  thus  :  "  The 
magistrates  had  jurisdiction  here,  for  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  gunpowder  found  in  a  boat,"  which  was  quietly 
assuming  the  whole  question,  that  question  being  whether 
they  had  jurisdiction  over  a  vessel  which  the  court  might 
not  deem  to  be  a  "  boat"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  Burrough,  Justice,  seems  to  have  detected  the 
error  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  tried  to 
cure  it,  for  he  said,  "It  has  never  been  doubted  that  where 
a  magistrate  has  jurisdiction,  a  conviction  having  no 
defects  on  the  face  of  it,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
which  it  alleged.  In  the  present  case,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  magistrate  has  jurisdiction  over  bum  boats  and 
other  boats  ;  but  in  the  very  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction, 
he  must  make  enquiry  as  to  a  fact,  and  decide  on  all  the 
evidence  which  comes  before  him  ;  when  he  has  done 
this  the  conviction  is  conclusive  as  to  the  facts  stated." 
Now  this  clearly  implies  that  wherever  a  magistrate  has 
evidence  before  him  on  a  point,  even  though  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  his  decision  on  the  legal  effect  of  the 
evidence,  is  conclusive.  And  that  has  always  since  been 
taken  to  be  the  effect  of  the  judgment  in  that  case.  In 
the  course  of  his  judgment,  the  Chief  Justice  said, 
*'  extreme  cases  have  been  put,  as  of  a  magistrate  seizing 
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a  ship  of  74  guns  and  calling  it  a  boat.  Suppose  such  a 
thing  done,  the  conviction  is  conckisive,  and  the  court 
cannot  look  out  of  it ;  there  is  no  civil  remedy;  the  remedy 
is,  by  proceeding  criminally,  and  if  the  decision  were  so 
gross  as  to  call  a  ship  of  7^  guns  a  boat,  it  would  be  good 
ground  for  a  criminal  proceeding."  Clearly  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  in  that  case,  a  magistrate  may,  by 
the  most  manifest  and  monstrous  mistake^  not  merely  as 
to  facts,  but  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  facts,  give  himself 
jurisdiction,  and  the  mistake  cannot  be  corrected.  And  so 
the  case  has  been  always  understood.  There  is  this,  how- 
ever to  be  observed,  that  it  is  obvious  the  court  did  not,  in 
that  case,  any  more  than  many  others,  consider  "jurisdic- 
tion" merely  in  the  loose  general  sense  ot  having  juris- 
diction over  the  offence  charged.  If  that  had  been  the 
meaning,  everything  they  said  was  superfluous,  for  no  one 
disputed  that  there  was  jurisdiction  over  the  assumed 
offence.  What  was  contended,  was,  the  jurisdiction 
depended  on' the  existence  of  a  certain  subject  matter  in 
fact,  and  th«  court,  as  we  have  shown,  distinctly  stated 
that  tlie  subject  matter  of  jurisdiction  was  boats.  The 
Chief  Justice,  indeed,  says  that  *'  the  possession  of  a  boat 
with  stores,  cfcc,  is  part  of  the  offence  charged,"  which 
shows  the  confusion  likely  to  arise  in  such  cases,  between 
the  subject  matter  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  offence  charged. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  language  of  the  judges  clearly 
implies  that  they  considered,  what  indeed  they  state,  that 
the  jurisdiction  depended  on  whether  the  vessel  was  a  boat, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  the  magistrate's  decision  on  that 
very  point,  was  conclusive. 

In  a  later  case,  where  the  magistrate  unjustly  con- 
victed a  man  as  being  a  '*  labourer,"  when  he  was  nothing 
of  the  kind,  the  court  held  the  Justice  liable  in  tres- 
pass, on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  a  labourer, 
within  the  statute.  It  is  true  that  this  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  order ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  precisely  parallel  to  that  on  the  previous 
case  of  the  boat,  and  the  court  expressly  decided  on  the 
ground  that  the  Justice  had  no  jurisdiction.  If  the  case  of 
the  boat  is  good  law,  then  supposing  that  the  magis- 
trate had  simply  stated  (sworn  falsely)  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  labourer,  there  could  have  been  no  redress,  for  an 
illegal  act  utterly  without  jurisdiction !  which  indeed, 
Holroyd  J.  implied,  for  he  observed  that  the  warrant  did 
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not  contain  an  allegation  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  labourer, 
but  set  out  the  specific  nature  of  the  employment.  Hence 
it  obviously  follows  that  it  lies  in  the  breast  of  a  Justice 
in  a  case  of  doubt,  to  give  the  party  convicted,  the  means 
of  redress  for  an  illegal  imprisonment,  or  to  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  redress.  In  other  words,  the  party  com- 
mitting a  lawless  and  wrongful  act  may,  by  this  very  act 
itself,  deprive  the  sufferer  of  the  power  of  redress  1  The 
bearing  of  this  on  the  late  acts  as  to  vagrancy,  must  be  very 
apparent.  It  is  phiin  that  according  to  the  law  if  an 
ignorant  or  bigoted  county  Justice,  had  adjudged  Father 
ignatins  to  be  a  sturdy  **  vagrant"  within  the  statutes, 
a4id  sent  him  to  gaol,  there  would  have  been  no  legal 
appeal.  The  remedy,  if  any,  would  have  been  *^' public 
opinion,"  the  newspapers,  and  parliament,  if  it  were 
sitting.  Nor  is  this  case  purely  imaginary.  The  puri- 
tan preachers  were  sent  to  gaol  under  these  or  similar 
appellations  ;  and,  within  the  last  few  months,  Franciscan 
monks  have  been  in  imminent  peril  of  a  similar  fate  at 
Liverpool. 

In  a  later  case  the  conviction  was  upon  a  charge]  of  mali- 
ciously cutting  timber  where  the  timber  was  on  the  premises 
in  the  occupation  of  the  party  charged !  It  seems  hardly 
credible,  yet  there  stands  the  report ;  a  man  accused  of 
cutting  timber  which  was  his  own  !  The  magistrate  knew 
this,  yet  committed  the  party  for  trial  as  a  felon  !  And 
the  court  held  the  magistrate  not  answerable  in  an  action. 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
magistrate  had  jurisdiction  to  investigate  and  commit. 
He  had  no  power  to  commit.  The  decision  went  very 
much  on  the  latter  point.  ^^  The  fact  that  the  party  was 
the  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the  tree  was  cut, 
did  not  necessarily  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute.  J3ut 
that  is  not  the  ground  of  my  decision.  If  a  party  charged 
with  an  offence  is  brought  before  a  magistrate,  he  must 
exercise  a  judgment  on  the  case,  and  is  not  liable  for  a 
mere  error  of  judgment."  And  per  Burrough  J.,  "  He 
never  can  be  liable  for  a  mere  mistake  in  a  matter  of  law, 
if  he  had  jurisdiction."  Clearly  the  magistrate  there 
had  jurisdiction;  and  clearly  the  cutting  was  the  offence 
charged;  and  therefore  the  decision  docs  not  directly  bear 
on  the  class  of  cases  we  are  examining,  especially  as  the 
decision  went  partly  on  the  distinction  between  committa 
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for  trial  and  conviction,  but  it  plainly  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  principle. 

So  it  was  afterwai^is  held  by  the  same  court  that,  an 
information  before  5  a.  magistrate  charging  an  ofence 
within  his  cognizance  is  sufficient  to  give  him  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  magistrate  there,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  had  only  committed  the  party  for  re- 
examination, but  the  decision  is  based  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  chiefly  on  jurisdiction.  And  per  Tindal, 
O.  J.,  "If  a  magistrate  commit  a  person  charged  before 
him  in  a  case  in  which  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action.  But  if  the  charge  be  of  an  offence  over 
which,  if  tho^  offence  charged  be  true  in  fact,  the  magis- 
trate has  jurisdiction, — the  magistrate's  jurisdiction  cannot 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts." 
Then,  however,  the  only  question  on  the  evidence  was, 
whether  there  was  any  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that 
the  plaintiff  had  committed  the  malicious  mischief  of 
which  he  was  accused,''viz.,  cutting  trees,  and  whether  the 
remand  was  for  an  unreasonable  time,  and  the  jury  found 
ioY  i\\Q  defendant,  finding  both  questions  therefore  in  his 
favour.  But  the  observation  of  Tindal,  0.  J.,  was  cited 
with  approval  in  a  later  case. 

In  a  still  later  case,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  Lord 
Denman's  time,  the  Jiction  was  for  the  value  of  timber, 
seized  and  disposed  of  under  an  order  of  justices,  direct- 
ing it  to  be  removed,  as  being  laid  on  ii  public  footpath, 
contrary  to  the  liighway  act.  Evidence  was  rejected  at 
the  trial  as  to  the  question  whether  the  place  was  a  public 
foot  path,  (which  it  was  not,  but  a  vacant  piece  of  land, 
opposite  the  timber  merchant's  premises,)  and  the  court 
refused  a  new  trial,  saying:  **  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  case  and  the  boat  case,  except  that  there  the 
magistrate  convicted,  here  they  issued  a  warrant  to  remove 
the  obstruction.  That  can  make  no  difference  in  point  of 
principle.  In  both  cases  they  are  bound  to  exercise  the 
powers  confided  by  the  act,  and  their  order  is  an  adjudica- 
tion of  every  material  fact.  We  were  disposed  to  doubt 
whether,  as  the  statute  applies  the  power  only  where  the 
obstruction  is  laid  on  the  highway,  the  jurisdiction  might 
not  be  disproved  by  showing  that  the  locus  in  quo  was  not 
part  of  the  highway.  The  same  might  have  been  said  in 
the  boat  case.  The  power  of  convicting,  there,  was  given 
when  the  owner  of  a  boat  used  it  in  the  manner  prohibited^ 
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and  the  court  held  that  the  magistrates  committing  the 
pUiintiff  for  having  so  used  his  boat,  were  not  to  be  made 
answerable  by  evidence  submitted  to  a  ']\\vy,  that  the 
plaintiff's  boat  was  not  such  an  one  as  the  act  described, 
but  that  the  finding  by  the  magistrates  on  their  conviction 
was  conclusive  agamst  him  on  that  point/'  So  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  court  considered  in  both  cases  that  the  con- 
viction is  conclusive.  Baron  13  ram  well,  then  at  the  bar, 
was  counsel  for  the  unfortunate  plaintiff,  the  owner  of  the 
timber,  who  thus  sued  in  vain.  And  not  long  ago  his 
Lordship,  in  his  racy  pungent  way,  summed  up  the  case 
thus:  "  A  man  was  convicted  for  keeping  his  own  timber 
on  his  own  land,  and  it  was  taken  away,  and  cut  up  and 
sold,  and  he  never  saw  it  again,  nor  received  any 
compensation  or  redress  V  This  is  the  boasted  law  of 
England,  in  this  age  of  *^  progress." 

But  in  the  later  case  the  question  was  undouhtedhj  as 
iojarisdiction,  whereas  in  the  boat  case  it  appeared  by 
the  express  provisions  of  the  statute  that,  **  on  conviction" 
of  the  person  the  boat  should  be  forfeited  ;  so  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  subject  matter  of  jurisdiction  was  not 
the  vessel  mentioned  in  the  conviction  of  the  person  as  a 
**  boat,"  but  in  the  timber  case  the  jurisdiction  depended 
entirely  on  the  question  of  highway.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  later  decisions,  if  not  the  former,  goes  to  the 
length  stated ;  but  then  it  was  founded  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  the  former ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  free  from 
doubt,  whether  the  boat  case  supports  it,  or  is  itself  sup- 
ported by  the  earlier  cases.  We  say  so  the  more  freely 
because  in  the  case  of  He  leaker,  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer last  year,  there  was  an  animated  discussion  on  this 
very  point,  and  some  difference  of  opinion,  at  all  events, 
between  Pollock,  0.  B.,  and  Bramwell,  B,,  upon  it.  We 
were  present  in  court,  and  though  the  discussion  on  this 
point  may  probably  not  be  fully  reported,  being  not  mate- 
rial for  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  case,  we  perfectly  recol- 
lect that  Pollock,  C.  B.,  threw  out  some  doubt  how  far 
"even  the  boat  case"  can  be  supported;  and  Bramwell,  B., 
on  the  other  hand,  cited  the  timber  case,  (which  he 
had  himself  argued,)  and  adhered  to  it.  The  conviction 
was  under  the  statute  of  6  Geo.  III.,  as  to  servants  and 
apprentices,  and  it  stated  that  the  plaintiff,  having  entered 
upon  a  service,  unlawfully  absented  himself.  Upon  a 
habeas  corpus  affidavits  were  offered  which  disclosed  that 
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the  plaintiff  had  before  been  convicted  of,  and  imprisoned 
for  an  **  absenting,"  and  had  never  retnrned  to  the  ser- 
vice ;   and  it  was  desired  to  raise  the  question  whether  this 
did  not  exhaust  the  magistrate's  power,  either  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  service,  or  as  showing  that  there  could  not 
have^  been  any  new  "  absenting/'      The  court  held  the 
conviction  bad  upon  the  face  of  it  for  another  defect,  so 
that,  strictly  speaking,  as  the  other  question  did  not  be- 
come material  to  be  determined,  the  observations  of  the 
court  upon  it  were  obiter.     Yet,  as  the  question  is  of  such 
common  occurrence,  and  of  such  importance,  the  court 
deemed  it  proper  to  express  their  opinions  upon  it ;  and 
FoUock,  G.  B.,  and  Martin,  B.,  appear  to  have  held  that 
the  affidavits   would  be  admissible.     Bramwell,  B.,  and 
Watson,  B.,  that  they  would  not  be.     And  this  was  after 
an  argument  extending  over  two  days,  and  unusually  able. 
This  difference  of  judicial  opinion  upon  the  question  shows 
that  after  all  it  is  not  settled,  as  was  supposed,  and  this  is 
our  reason  for  adver*dng  to  it.     But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  question  in  that  case,  supposing  it  had  become 
material,  would  not  have  related  to  a  question  of  fact,  but 
of  law,  whether  the  prior  conviction  determined  the  ser- 
vice, or  whether  the  not  returning  to  the  service  was  an 
absenting.     Whether  in  the  other  case  the  question  was 
not  equally  one  of  law,  it  is  for  our  readers  to  judge:  that 
Bramwell,  B.  should  have  cited  the  later  of  those  cases, 
as  conclusive  on  the  point,  rather  tends  to  show  that  the 
question  in  that  case  was  one  of  law,  just  as  in  the  case  he 
was  determining;  for  otherwise  the  two  cases  would  hardly 
have  been  parallel.     If  they  were  parallel,  and  if  the  case 
he  cited  is  good  law,  thou  there  is  no  redress  for  the  most 
manifest  and  monstrous  error  of  a  Justice  on  a  point  of 
law,  even  though  it  be  against  personal  liberty,  unless  he 
chooses  to  give  the  aggrieved  party  the  means  of  redress,  by 
disclosing  it  on  the  face  of  his  conviction.     We  might  feel 
justified  by  the  obiter  dicta  of  Pollock,  0.  B.,  and  Martin, 
B.,  in  doubting  if  that  he  the  law.     It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,   that  the  case  of  Re   Baher  was    on  Habeas 
Corpus,  and   that   the   dictum   of  the  L.  C.  Baron   was 
grounded  on  that  distinction.     It  was  a  distinction,  how- 
ever,   supported   only   upon    principle,    and   not    by   any 
judicial  authority.     And  on  the  whole  we  fear  that  the  law 
is  as  above  stated. 
We  recollect  Bramwell  B.,  remarked  on  the  difficulty 
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of  the  distinction  between  what  is  matter  of  fact  relating  to 
i\\Q  jurisdiction  and  what  relates  to  the  offence  charged. 
And  we  also  recollect  Pollock,  C.B.,  observing  that  pro- 
bably it  might  be  that  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  even 
on  questions  of  fact  relating  to  his  own.jurisdiction  might 
be  conclusive,  if  he  had  any  evidence  before  him  upon  the 
question,  but  not  if  he  acted  without  any  evidence.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  facts  would  not  have  raised  a 
question  of  law,  and  the  magistrates  would  have  merely 
erred  in  their  construction  of  the  facts.  Yet,  per  Martin 
B.,  *'  suppose  a  man  to  be  a  second  time  convicted  for  the 
same  absenting  ?  or  suppose  a  man  not  an  artificer  within 
the  act — as  a  calico-printer  or  a  potter — found  to  be  so,  is 
the  conviction  conclusive?  And  in  a  case  where  in  truth 
tlie  magistrate  has  no  jurisdiction  can  his  finding  facts  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence  have  the  eff'ect  of  giving  him 
jurisdiction?  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
that  conclusion  ?"  And  per, Pollock,  C.B.,  '*  It  is  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  court  to  enquire  by  affidavits 
whether  the  magistrate  had  jurisdiction. '^  No  doubt  this 
is  common  sense,  but  qusere  whether  it  was  law.  The 
other  two  judges  thought  not,  and  practically  it  was  held 
not  to  be  so ;  the  habeas  corpus  proved  useless,  and  the 
poor  man  was  remanded,  or  probably  his  period  of  im- 
prisonment had  expired  pending  the  argument ;  another 
practical  absurdity  of  our  boasted  English  law  as  to 
personal  liberty. 

But  the  case  attracted  attention,  and  its  monstrosity 
revolted  public  opinion.  That  is,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Englishmen  were  for  the  first  time  awakened  to  the 
fact,  that  their  law  of  personal  liberty  was  marked  by  an 
oppressive  absurdity  altogether  intojerable. 

The  remedy  was  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  thus  it  was 
that,  in  1857,  for  the  first  time,  any  security  at  all  was 
given  tOjthe  mass  of  the  community  against  magisterial 
tyranny  ^^nd  oppression. 

The  act  is  grossly  imperfect,  but  still  such  as  it  is  it  is 
of  immeiise  importance.  Its  substance  is,  to  give  an 
appeal  to  the  accused  in  cases  of  summary  conviction, 
provided  the  magistrates  allow  of  it ! 

We  said  the  remedy  was  grossly  imperfect,  and  our 
readers  will  now  concur  with  us. 
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The  ma-gistrate  is  to  *'  state  a  case''  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench :  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so  ! 

Well,  but  if  Xvd  does  not  ?  And  county  court  judges 
often  refuse  to  do  so.     What  is  the  poor  man's  remedy  ? 

An  application  at  the  chambers  of  one.  (A  the  judges  in 
Sergeant's  Inn,  Jaondon,  which  application  must  be  by 
attorney,  (the  poor  man  being,  mind,  in  prison,)  and  will 
have  slight  chance  of  success  unless  suported  by  counsel. 
If  the  judge  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a  **  case"  he  orders 
it  to  be  "  stated."  And  then  it  has  ta  be  argued.  If  the 
magistrate  either  voluntarily  or  coiiipivlsorily  is  led  to 
**  state  a  case,"  even  that  is  not  enough,  the  accused  must 
find  such  sureties  as  the  magistrate  may  approve."'^  This 
would  seem  incredible  if  we  did  not  read  it  in  the  act  I 
Thus  the  magistrate  has  it  completely  in  his  breast  to 
afford  or  to  refuse  redress.  AikI  it  is  precisely  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  is  a  blockhead  or  a  bigot,  an  arbitrary 
Dogberry,  or  a  wrong-headed,  booby,  that  the  appeal  is 
most  urgently  required. 

Assuming,  however,  the  appeal  secured,  and  the  man 
let  out  on  bail,  while  the  case  is  argued,  the  appeal  is  only 
on  matter  of  law.  So  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  remedy 
for  blunders  on  the  facts,  and  we  are  virtually  thrown  back 
npon  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  bum  boat"  case.  The  magis- 
trate may  determine  anything  on  the  facts,  so  that  he  does 
not  err  as  to  the  law.  And  the  question  is  left  open,  which 
is  often  very  puzzling,  what  is  fact  and  what  is  law? 
Whether  a  bird  is  a  pheasant  or  a  crow,  is  certainly  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  much  so  as  whether  a  yacht  is  a  **  boat,"  or 
whether  a  priest  is  a  *'  vagrant,"  or  a  monk  a  *^  vagabond," 
or  whether  a  Catholic  shoeblack  is  a  "juvenile  delin- 
quent, or  whether  an  Irish  orange- woman  has  **  obstruct- 
ed" the  streets,  as  policeman  A  ^^  swears  she  has,  or 
whether  Father  Ignatius  is  a  '*  beggar,"  or  Father  Dojde 
a  "  suspicious  character."  And  on  all  such  matters  there 
is  no  appeal,  and  for  the  grossest  possible  blunders  of 
stupidity  or  l)igoty  no  remedy  nor  redress  whatever.  Such 
is  boasted  English  liberty  in  the  nineteenth  century;  left  at 
the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  magistracy  ! 

*  20  and  21  Vic.  c.  43,  §  3. 
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Ar.T.  VII De  Quelques  Discussions  Becentes  Surles  Originesda  Cliris- 

tianisme.  Le  Docteur  Baur, — Lg  Docteur  Neaiidor, — et  M.  IJrnest 
Kenan,  Membre  de  L'Institut.  Par  L'Abbe  M.  P,  Cruice, 
Superiour  de  Tecole  ecclesiastique  des  hautcs  etudes.  Paris : 
Perisse  Freres,  1858. 

IF  the  motto  of  German  Illumlnism,  "VYalir  ist,  was  klar 
ist,"  be  worth  anything  at  all,  German  philosophy  has 
not  mnch  chance  of  acceptance  with  the  world  at  large, 
on  the  gronnd  of  clearness.  When  the  old  philosophers 
advanced  or  defended  a  proposition,  they  wrote  plain  Greek 
or  Latin.  The  proposition  itself  might  be  stark  nonsense, 
as  it  often  was,  but  you  understood  its  terms,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  compare  them.  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Peripa- 
tetics, First,  Middle,  and  Last  Academy,  allowed  you  to  see 
what  they  were  at,  and  to  apply  your  mind  to  the  accep- 
tance or  rejection  of  their  systems.  They  made  use  of  the 
words  they  found  at  hand,  and  contrived,  without  much 
violence,  to  give  expression  to  sufficiently  abstract  ideas. 
The  Epicurean  concourse  of  atoms  was  an  absurd  cosmo- 
gony, but  it  was  intelligible;  their  do-nothing^  God 
was  bad  theology,  and  their  *^  summum  bonnm"  was 
vile  morality;  but  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
meaning  of  their  words.  In  German  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  *'  stand  points," 
as  they  are  called,  or  leading  propositions,  there  is  nothing 
throughout  a  long  train  of  argument  to  which  you  can 
frankly  give  or  refuse  assent,  because  there  is  nothing  you 
can  distinctly  understand.  At  the  end  of  an  argument  you 
are  asked,  in  good  blunt  vulgar  German,  to  give  up  all 
dogmatic  religion,  to  treat  Christianity  as  a  fable,  and  its 
Founder  as  hero  of  fable,  or  as  an  enthusiast  at  best;  but  the 
argument  itself  is  a  dance  of  unknown  terms  about  those 
wonderful  "stand  points;"  and  after  you  have  grown  dizzy 
and  stupid  in  the  vain  attempt  to  follow  these  move- 
ments, or  look  under  these  masks,  they  are  all  made  to 
join  hands,  and  the  argument  is  concluded  and  conclusive. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  repelling  or  so  barbarous  in 
literature,  as  any  one  of  the  terminologies  of  German  philo- 
sophy. We  say  any  one  of  those  terminologies,  because 
nearly  every  German  philosopher  has  got  one  of  his  own, 
A  German  philosopher  compounds  nothing  but  words,  and 
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Ills  compound  words  are  all  dissolvents.  Religion,  history, 
morals,  and  politics,  break  np  and  fall  asunder  in  his 
hands.  You  cannot  follow  or  understand  the  process,  a  whit 
more  than  you  can  see  the  wind  that  thaws  the  snow ;  but 
throughout  the  entire  stretch  of  German  Protestantism 
you  can  hear  with  your  own  ears  the  break  up  of  dogma- 
tic religion,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes  its  melting  and 
dissolution. 

This  very  obscurity  of  German  philosophy  is  not  without 
its  attractions  to  many.  It  is  like  the  rite  of  initiation  into 
Freemasonry,  or  other  secret  societies.  If  the  brother- 
hood had  no  mysterious  emblems,  no  dark  room,  naked 
sword,  and  cross-bones,  no  jargon  about  King  Hiram  and 
Solomon's  Temple,  its  recruits  would  be  much  fewer  than 
they  are.  In  the  same  way,  the  Illuminism,  and  Human- 
ism, and  Naturalism,  and  Rationalism,  and  Supernatural- 
ism,  and  Pantheism,  and  Theism,  and  Deism,  and  Athe- 
ism, of  German  philosophy  set  off  by  the  names  of  Spinoza j 
and  Kant,  and  Hegel,  ^nd  Schleiermacher,  and  Fichte,  and 
Bhardt,  exert  a  kind  of  fascination  over  certain  minds  in 
all  countries.  Ludovici,  in  his  detailed  history  of  the 
Wolffian  philosophy,  in  1734,  counts  one  hundred  and 
seven  authors  of  that  tendency;  and  any  extravagant  spe- 
culation in  philosophy  is  as  sure  of  recruiting  adherents  in 
Germany,  as  a  new  religion  or  a  patent  medicine  is  sure 
to  flourish  in  America.  Were  the  evil  confined  to  Ger- 
many, it  might  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  German 
mind,  and  left  to  home  treatment,  for  there  are  not  want- 
ing in  Catholic  Germany  men  of  power  and  skill,  who  deal 
with  the  disorder  according  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  German  mind  and  language.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact,  however,  that  in  England  and  in  France  the  various 
schools  of  German  philosophy  have  admirers  and  follow- 
ers. In  England  those  tendencies  are  sufficiently  developed 
in  the  open  and  advised  Rationalism  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Fronde,  Carlyle,  and 
Donaldson.  In  France  it  is  not  astonishing  that  a  taint 
of  Voltaire  should  long  survive  the  influence  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  institutions;  but  it  is  astonishing  that 
Frenchmen,  the  transparent  clearness  and  logical  accuracy 
of  whose  language  is  its  great  beauty,  should  delight  in 
the  mists  of  German  philosophy.  Voltaire  was  impious 
enough.  Heaven  knows,  but  he  was  only  too  intelligible  ; 
and  such  of  his  countrymen  as  wish  to   run  his  course 
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by  way  of  Germany,  liave  tJiken  a  dark  and  stony 
road,  at  all  events.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste,  to 
be  sure,  but  if  they  are  bent  upon  going  to  perdition  along 
tliat  road,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  faith  m 
France  to  meet  them  an  the  way  and  warn  them  back  if 
possible.  Obscure  as  are  the  shapes  of  German 
philosophy,  the  undoubted  child  and  heir  of  German  Pro- 
testantism, its  tendency  is  clear^  enough.  When  the 
clouds  take  indistinct  and  fantastic  shapes,  imagination 
gives  them  different  outlines.  One  eye  sees  castles  and 
landscapes  in  them ;  another  transforms  them  into  beasts 
aiKl  men ;  but  their  drift  and  current  are  the  same  to  all 
eyes.  The  tendency  of  German  philosophy,  in  all  its 
varieties,  is  the  destruction  of  revealed  rehgion.  In  1793, 
Dr.  Paulus  filled  a  chair  of  theology  in  Jena,  and  after 
taking  the  requisite  oaths  in  proof  of  orthodoxy,  he  defined 
orthodoxy  to  be  ^'  upright  conduct  in  inquiring  after 
truth.''  That  was  pretty  well  for  a  beginning.  By  and 
by,  in  his  philosophical  Glavis  on  Isaiah,  he  explained  to 
his  pupils  that  the  prophecies  were  no  prophecies  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  the  German  word  '*  weissagen''  is  equivalent 
to  "  weises  sagen,''  and  means  *^  to  say  something  wise."' 
The  New  Testament  miracles,  according  to  Dr.  Fauhis, 
in  his  philologic-critical  commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (1800)  disappear  at  the  touch  of  criticism.  It  was  a 
holy  delusion  that  Mary  should  have  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ  may 
have  been  **  phosphorescent  natural  phenomena,"  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  pastoral  countries.  The  miraculous 
cures  are  explained  from  a  historical  ellipsis  occurring  in 
all  of  them,  namely,  the  omission  of  the  natural  remedies ; 
the  casting  out  of  devils  from  the  ix)wer  of  a  wise  man  over 
insane  people ;  and  the  raising  of  the  dead  took  place  in 
such  only  as  were  apparently  dead.  The  miracle  of  the 
marriage  in  Cana  was  a  marriage  joke ;  the  walking  o\\ 
the  sea  is  explained  from  a  single  word,  [liu)  which  here 
does  not  mean  *  upon'  but  *  at.'  The  transfiguration  of 
Christ  is  explained  from  the  confused  recollection  of  sleep- 
ing men,  who  saw  Jesus  with  two  unknown  men  standing 
in  a  beautiful  mountain  light."  Wegscheider  (Instit.  p. 
142)  explains  the  death  of  our  Lord  as  a  purely  historical 
incident,  just  as  he  might  account  for  the  death  of  Savo- 
narola, and  treats  it  as  a  symbol  of  reconciliation  and  of 
the  cessation  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  but  quite  rejecta 
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the  idea  of  an  expiation.  Bretsclineider  (liandbnch  der 
Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  231)  puts  forward,  as  a  safe  opinion,  the 
merely  apparent  death  of  the  Savionr.  Keinianns,  in  his 
**  Schntzschrift  fur  die  verniinftigen  Verehrer  Gottes," 
speaks  of  our  Lord  as  a  mere  man,  and  expkuns  His  death 
in  the  same  way  as  Wegscheider.  Edelmann,  on  the 
whole,  prefers  Heathenism  to  Judaism,  and  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  He  thinks  the  chief  merit  of  our  Lord — a 
mere  man  it  must  be  remembered — was,  his  struggle 
against  superstition;  and  he  regards  the  Gospels  as  forge- 
ries of  the  age  of  Constantino.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied  to  no  end,  and  while  such  is  t'le 
universal  tendency  of  German  philosophy,  not  only  in  reli- 
gion, but,  as  we  have  said,  in  history  and  morality,  it  must 
naturally  give  a  good  Frenchman  and  sound  scholar  some 
concern  to  see  it  imported  into  his  own  country. 

It  was,  however,  in  its  relation  to  Christian  doctrine 
that  this  irruption  of  German  philosophy  most  naturally 
gave  concern  to  M.  I'Abbe  Cruice,  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  now  famous  "  Ecole  des  Oarmes.*'  Indeed, 
we  can  fully  enter  into  his  feeling  of  surprise  and  pain  at 
finding  the  most  extravagant  theories  of  the  very  wildest 
speculators  in  Germany  upon  the  life  of  Christ  adopted  by 
a  distinguished  Frenchman  and  member  of  the  institute. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  speculators  were 
Hegel,  StrausSj^and  Baur.  The  Abbe  Cruice  complains, 
to  us  it  seems  with  great  reason,  that  M.  Renan,  who  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  opinions  of  German  philosophers  generally 
upon  those  subjects,  has  given  the  view  of  those  only  who 
think  with  himself,  and  has  not  even  alluded  to  the  names 
of  Tholuck,  Neander,  ling,  Ullmann,  and  Liicke.  The 
opinions  of  Baur,  Neander,  and  M.  Ilenan  himself,  are 
briefly  reviewed  by  the  Abbe  Cruice,  in  the  little  publica- 
tion of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  outline.  He  begins 
by  explaining  the  doctrine  of  Development,  as  professed 
by  Hegel,  and  followed  up  by  Baur,  a  development  which 
we  may  say  in  passing,  is  true  to  the  genius  of  German 
philosoi)hy,  and  ends  in  dissolution.  Like  the  expansion 
of  a  withered  apple  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  its 
very  reason  of  existence  is  emptiness,  and  it  collapses  with 
the  return  of  substance.  According  to  this  doctrine 
everything  in  nature  and  in  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
is  the  development  of  the  primal  idea  which  includes  being 
and  yet  is  not  being.    Following  up  ^his  principle,  if  prin- 
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clple  it  can  be  called,  every  event  in  history  is  made  to 
^row  inevitably  out  of  some  preceding  event,  as  the  fruit 
follows  the  blossom,  without  anomaly  or  miracle,  and 
everything  apparently  miraculous  must  be  brought  back 
by  reason  to  the  natural  order,  and  made  to  fit  into  the 
development.  The  influence  of  such  a  doctrine  upon 
biblical  criticism  is  quite  apparent.  It  had  already  been 
pnt  forward,  as  M.  Cruice  observes,  with  more  force  and 
eloquence  by  the  Gnostic  Basilides  in  the  second  century, 
but  it  was  only  by  Baur  and  Strauss  that  it  was  pushed  to 
its  extreme  consequences.  Ferdinand  Baur,  the  founder 
of  the  well  known  Tubingen  school  of  criticism,  applied  its 
principles  directly  to  sacred  history.  According  to  him, 
Christianity  grew  out  of  a  combination  of  Ebionism  and 
Gnosticism,  out  of  the  mystic  philosophy  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  St.  Peter.  This  union 
he  traces  no  farther  back  than  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  and  the  Gospel  which  we  attribute  to  St.  Luke,  and 
which  Baur  treats  as  the  first  record  of  the  union,  is 
ascribed  by  him  to  an  unknown  hand.  The  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  latter  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  are  referred 
to  the  same  date,  and  to  unknown  authors  likewise,  and  the 
object  assigned  to  them  is  the  promotion  of  this  "Petrinism" 
and  "Paulism.""  Schwegler  and  Zeller  are  foremost 
amongst  the  promoters  of  those  views,  and  the  Abbe  Cruice 
says  nothing  more  severe  of  them  than  what  he  himself 
quotes  from  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's'^Hyppolytus  and  his 
Age/'  "Some  even  seem  to  have  raised^  cloud  of  learned 
or  speculative  dust,  under  pretence  of  discovering  some  hid- 
den ground  of  truth,  but  in  reality  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  In  classical  philology  nine-tenths  of  the  unfortu- 
nate spiritless,  and  sometimes  absurd  hypotheses  of  theolo- 
gical writers  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  root, 
scarcely  to  make  their  appearance,  without  being  immedi- 
ately demolished.'^"'  Strauss,  however,  was  the  most  daring 
speculator  of  his  school,  and  resolves  all  that  is  miraculous 
in  the  history  of  Christ  into  a  system  of  myths.  ^  This  was 
too  strong  for  the  Protestant  vulgar,  and  the  civil  power 
was  appealed  to  by  the  orthodox;  but  the  celebrated 
Neander  interposed  for  the  protection  of  Strauss,  upon  the 
plea  that  truth  could  fight  her  own  battle.     Neander  was 
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himself  an  avowed  Rationalist ;  and  although  he  admitted 
the  miraculous  history  of  Christ,  he  treated  it  not  as  a 
revelation,  but  merely  as  a  series  of  historical  facts,  to 
which  he  yielded  the  assent  of  his  reason  and  judgment. 
M.  Renan,  while  adopting  the  views  of  the  Tiibingen 
school,  modifies  somewhat  the  expression  of  those  views, 
and  instead  of  calling  the  miraculous  history  of  Christ  a 
series  of  myths,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  series  of  legends.  He 
had  as  good  a  right,  humanly  speaking,  to  his  critical  views, 
as  had  any  of  his  German  friends  to  theirs ;  but  he  had  no 
right  to  represent  them  as  the  views  of  all  the  German 
critics,  and  it  is  this  unfairness  that  the  Abbe  Cruice  holds 
up  in  the  following  extract. 

"  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  and  doctrines  of 
M.  Renan  will  understand  our  reason  for  coupling  his  name  with 
the  names  of  Baur  and  Neander. 

*•  Others  have  imported  into  Franco  the  philosophical  systems  of 
Germany.  M,  Renan,  it  appears,  pretends  to  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing Trans-Rhenane  opinions  in  matters  of  religion.  The  bent 
of  his  mind  carries  him  towards  the  Tubingen  School,  and  that 
is  our  reason  for  speaking  of  it;  but  as  that  clever  writer  has  thought 
proper  to  exalt  the  clear-mindedness,  learning,  and  independence  of 
the  German  critics ;  we  have  already  refuted  Dr.  Baur,  and 
Dr.  Strauss;  and  we  shall  encounter  M.  Renan  also,  with  Dr. 
Neander,  a  bold  thinker,  whose  learning,  power  of  criticism,  and 
vast  labours,  are  the  admiration  of  Germany. 

*'  I  confine  myself  for  the  present  to  an  examination  of  M.  Renan'a 
studios  upon  the  Critical  Historians  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere  of  his  other 
labours.  My  first  impression  upon  reading  those  strictures  was  a 
feeling  of  pain  and  surprise.  A  distant  journey,  to  a  land  of  riches, 
and  a  long  stay,  always  raise  an  expectation  that  tlie  traveller  will 
return  with  acquisitions  of  price,  and  will  bring  back  from  his 
foreign  travel  nothing  that  is  not  of  value.  The  French  philoso- 
phers who,  on  their  return  from  the  German  pilgrimage,  reported 
to  us  the  answers  of  the  Oracles  they  had  consulted,  all  spoke  at 
largo  of  the  most  celebrated  thinkers  of  the  country,  of  Kant,  of 
Schelling,  of  Fichte,  of  Schleiermacher,  of  Hegel.  M.  Renan  under- 
takes to  make  known  to  us  the  Critical  Historians  who,  in  the 
schools  of  Germany,  have  examined  the  gravest  and  most  important 
■questions,  those  namely,  which  relate  to  the  life,  miracles,  and  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ.  He  tells  us  something  of  Eichhoru 
and  Paulus;  lie  goes  more  at  length  into  Strauss  and  Bruno  Bauer, 
and  winds  up  his  review  of  German  authors  with  a  notice  of  tiie 
French  work  of  M.  Salvador. 

*'  If  following   the    example    of   Phredrus,   v.'ho    submitted    to 
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Socrates  the  discourse  of  his  master  Lysias;  M.  Renan  had  con- 
sulted the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  by  whom  we  were  long 
since  made  acquainted  with  the  various  doctrines  of  Germany, 
would  not  the  master,  with  surprise  and  displeasure,  have  called 
upon  him  to  recommence  bis  work  1  would  he  not  have  required  a 
wider  range  of  study,  and  a  method  more  in  conformity  with  sound 
criticism  ?  To  speak  of  Strauss  and  Bruno  Bauer,  and  to  leave  out 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Hug,  Ullmann,  and  Liickel  What  should  we  say 
of  a  critic  who,  under  pretence  of  making  us  acquainted  with  epic 
poetry,  should  introduce  us  to  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  the  Clovis  of  Des- 
raarets,  and  Pere  Lemoyne's  St.  Louis,  and  should  make  no  mention 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  or  Klopstock?  Does  a  man 
of  letters,  undertaking  to  make  France  acquainted  with  the  critical 
historians  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Chri-st,  consider  his  task  fulfilled 
when  he  has  formed  an  estimate  of  the  labours  of  Strauss,  Bruno 
Bauer,  and  Salvador  ?  Not  only  that,  but  he  pays  serious  attention 
to  Bruno  Bauer,  whose  works,  as  Philip  Schaff,  the  learned  disciple 
of  Neander,  observed,  belong  not  to  the  history  of  theology,  but  to 
that  of  human  folly.  To  rank  Bruno  Bauer  amongst  critical  histo- 
rians is  equivalent  to  ranking  Desmaret's  poem  amongst  the  great 
epics.  As  to  the  labours  of  Neander,  whose  merit  is  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Strauss  himself,  M.  Renan  never  mentions  him.  In  the 
same  way  he  passes  over  the  works  of  Tholuck,  Ebrard,  Hoffmann, 
Lange,  Hug,  and  Ullmann.'' — pp.  25-27. 

'<:M.  Renan  is  an  sesthetic.  He  admires  Christianity  for 
its  poetry,  and  is  rather  sorry  that  anything  should 
occur  to  spoil  the  picture.  He  would  not,  at  all  events, 
have  it  done  too  suddenly,  too  rudely.  Like  Lamar  tine, 
he  views  it  altoo^ether  *'  en  Artiste."  He  likes  its  ma- 
chinery just  as  he  might  like  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes 
of  the  Rosicrucians ;  but  all  the  while  he  is  bound  to 
admit  that  it  is  made  up  of  pretty  legends.  There 
is  hardly  anything  more  despicable  in  literature  or  reli- 
gion, than  mere  xestheticism  ;  and  we  question  whether 
the  intellectual  voluptuary  differs  very  much  from  the 
sensual  voluptuary.  It  is  that  want  of  savour,  that  want 
of  heart,  that  renders  the  religion  of  Lamartine  so  vapid 
and  so  nauseous  in  his ''Meditations"  and  *'  Harmonies." 
In  him,  as  in  M.  Renan,  religion  is  an  accessory  of  poetry, 
it  has  no  value  apart  from  its  poetic  aspects.  It  hitches 
into  a  rhyme,  or  does  service  on  stilts  in  what  is  called 
poetic  prose.  Beyond  that,  it  is  oi"  no  use.  The  Abbe 
Cruice  quotes  somewhat  largely  from  M.  Renan,  but  we 
prefer  quoting  from  the  Abbo  Cruice  himsolF,  a  very  excel- 
lent illustration  of  what  the  Chevalier  Buuscn  has  said, 
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namely,  that  the  crudities  advanced  by  German  critics 
upon  sacred  history,  would  not  be  endured  for  a  moment 
in  classical  philology.  His  illustration  is  not  so  much  a 
parody  as  a  literal  application  of  M.  Renan's  style  of 
reasoning  to  a  different  branch  of  literature.  M.  Renaii 
treats  the  Gospels  as  '*  an  echo  of  the  first  Christian 
generation/'  a  collection  of  legends  which  takes  us  to 
the  time  of  Christ  Himself,  the  result  of  a  working  in  the 
popular  mind,  which"  calls  them  into  life,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  "  creating  period,*'  causes  the  scattered  traditions 
to  subside  into  four  distinct  narratives,  M.  Renan  treats 
the  gospels  as  accounts  of  no  authority,  full  of  fables  and 
apocryphal  stories,  and  not  coming  from  the  real  author- 
ship of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  Abbe 
Cruice  illustrates  M.  Renan's  line  of  argument'as  follows  : 

"  Let  U3  apply  the  critical  process  of  M.  Renan,  to  test  the  autho- 
rity of  a  celebrated  work  of  Roman  literature,  the  Catalinarian 
Conspiracy  of  Sallust.  ^uppnse,  instead  of  saying  tha,t  the  book 
must  belong  pretty  nearly  to  the  age  of  Sallust,  as  indicated,  if  not 
by  its  general  form,  at  least  by  the  internal  evidence  of  its  docu- 
ments, and  that  upon  close  consideration  it  may  well  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  those  great  political  commotions  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  ihe  Roman  Republic  ;  suppose  that,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  those  shallow  suppositions,  unsupported  by  any  proof, 
I  were  to  resort  to  some  specious  arguments,  such  as  are  easy  to 
get  up,  and  which,  after  all,  are  wanting  to  the  gratuitous  assertions 
of  M.  Renan,  let  us  try  what  would  be  the  result.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  maintain  the  paradox  that  the  work  is  not  the  work  of 
Sallust.  Let  us  say  that  the  first  Latin  author  who  has  attributed 
the  history  of  tlje  Conspiracy  to  Sallust,  is  Quintilian,  and  that 
Quintilian  wrote  130  years  after  the  death  of  Sallust,  that  before 
him  Velleius  Paterculus^  and  Martial,  had  spoken  of  this  author, 
but  without  any  allusion  to  his  work.  Let  us  add,  that  the  histo- 
rical style  is  not  the  most  appropriate  to  Sallust,  but  rather  that  of 
a  virtuous  man.  Let  us  say  that  Sallust  cannot  have  condemned 
himself,  and  vilified  his  friends;  let  us  allege  that  Sallust  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Cataline,  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Cato,  whereas  the 
author  of  the  Book  in  question  does  not  speak  of  those  personages 
in  the  tone  of  a  cotemporary;  let  us  further  observe,  that  Fresident 
Des  Brosses  was  so  struck  with  this  remark  as  to  be  led  to  tliink  that 
the  passages  about  Cato  a,nd  Ca3sar  were  introduced  after  their  death. 
Let  us  finally  call  to  mind  that  Quintilian  has  ascribed  to  Sallust  a 
piece  of  declamation  considered  to  be  spurious  by  the  most  skilful 
critics,  and  that,  in  the  schools  of  Rhetoric,  as  we  are  told  by  Petro- 
nius,  works  of  this  kind  were  composed  under  the  most  illustrious 
VOL.  XLV.-No.  XC.  XO 
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names.     Let  us  therefore  conclude  that  Quintilian  was  equally  de- 
ceived in  both  cases,  and  that  the  work  is  that  of  some  Stoic,  perhaps 
of  a  disciple  of  Seneca.     The  style  does  in  fact  seem  to  betray  the 
Stoic.   What  would  be  thought  of  sucli  a  course  of  argument  in  which 
the  process  of  the  School  of  Tubingen  is  literally  applied  ?   Notwith- 
standing that  arguments  are  offered,  and  that  after  all,  arguments 
are  better  than  naked  assertions,  no  one  can  be  more  forward  than 
myself  to  admit  that  such  a  proposition  is  absurd  ;  that  all  anti- 
quity has  handed  down  the  work  as  that  of  Sallust,  that  even  sup- 
posing (Quintilian   to  have  been  mistaken  with   reference   to  the 
declamation,  he  could  not  have   been  deceived  as  to  a  work  of  this 
importance,   and  that  the   fact  of  no  earlier  author  having  men- 
tioned the  book  is  no  impeachment  of  its  authority.     In  all  civilized 
nations  there  is  a  literary  tradition  perpetuated  in   their   schools, 
and  amongst  their  learned  men  ;  which  hands  down  from  age  to  age 
the  principal  claims,  and  the  titles  of  great  writers." — pp.  62-64. 

^  Lesslng  himself,  who  set  no  great  store  by  the  Bible 
history,  despised  the  school  of  criticism,  whose  favourite 
arguments  the  Abbe  Cruice  has  so  well  illustrated.  He 
has  very  well  observed  that  even  absolute  and  irrecon- 
cilable contradictions  between  various  accounts  of  histori- 
cal facts  do  not  affect  the  existence  of  the  facts  themselves. 
''If,''  he  observes  in  his  *' Duphk,"  **Livy,  Polybius, 
Dionysius,  and  Tacitus,  relate  the  same  event,  it 
may  be  the  very  same  battle,  the  very  same  siege,  e.acli 
one  differing  so  much  in  the  details,  that  those  of  the  one 
completely  give  the  lie  to  those  of  the  other,  has  any  one 
for  that  reason  ever  denied  the  event  itself  in  which  they 
agree  ?"  The  Abbe  Cruice,  however,  does  confine  himself 
to  illustrations  ex-absurdo.  He  proves  affirmatively,  as  far 
as  can  be  done  in  so  short  a  space,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
History,  and  of  Early  Church  History,  from  the  facts  and 
documents  themselves.  In  the  appendix  are  contained  the 
Greek  and  Latin  text  of  passages  from  the  earliest  Fathers, 
confirmatory  of  the  belief  of  the  Church  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospels,  and  bearing  upon  other  matters  called  into 
question  by  M.  Renan  and  his  school.  The  pamphlet 
throughout  is  closely  argued,  and  gives  evidence  of  abun- 
dant though  not  ostentatious  learning.  We  need  hardly  say 
it  is  perfectly  Christian,  and  temperate  in  its  tone,  and  free 
from  all  polemical  bitterness.  In  a  word,  the  author  is,  in 
this  little  book,  altogether  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the 
more  voluminous  and  elaborate  works  which  he  has  pub- 
lished upon  the  early  history  of  Christianity.    We  are  glad 
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to  have  a  share  in  his  good  works,  as  in  his  fame ;  for 
although  his  distinguished  lot  has  been  cast  in  France,  he 
belongs  to  ourselves  by  name,  family,  and  birth. 


r 


Akt.  VIII.— 1.  The  Law  Journal,  for  1858.      London  :  The  Office 
of  the  Law  Journal. 

2.   The  Jurist, for  1858.  London  :  Sweet,  and  Stevens,  and  Norton. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  England  more  anoma- 
lous and  scandalous  than  the  law  of  libel.  On  a 
former  occasion  we  have  spoken  of  it  in  connection  with 
one  ever  memorable  x;ase,  that  of  Di\  Newman ;  but 
perhaps  led  away  by  the  then  universal  feeling,  we  thr^w 
more  blame  upon  the  judge  than  upon  the  law.  We 
should  be  too  happy  to  repair  any  injustice  we  may  have 
done  even  to  Lord  Campbell ;  and  the  more  so  upon  this 
subject,  since  his  Lordship  has  certainly  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  it ;  has  succeeded  in  passing  one  act  to  amend 
the  law  upon  it,  and  has  tried  hard  to  pass  another.^'' 
These  repeated  attempts  ni  improvement  of  the  law,  and 
still  more  the  hopeless  divisions  of  opinion  among  the 
judges  as  to  what  is  the  law  upon  the  subject,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  our  denunciation  of  it.  It  is  irrational, 
inconsistent,  and  fraught  with  injustice  and  iniquity.  The 
common  adage,  **  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the 
libel/'  illustrates  this.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  more  true 
the  libel  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  believed  to  be  true, 
and  therefore  the  greater  the  legal  injury  likely  to  result 
from  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  true  it  is,  the 
less  likely  it  is  that  a  person  should  be  able  to  prove  it  to 


*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  in  speaking 
of  Lord  Campbell  (as  some  are  in  tlie  habit  of  doing,)  merely  as  a 
*' lawyer,''  it  can  hardly  be  meant  to  use  that  term  in  a  sense  oppo- 
8ite  to  that  of  philosoplier,  or  to  imply  that  his  Lordship's  emi- 
nently practical  character,  tends  at  all  to  depreciate  his  efforts 
as  a  legislator,  or  his  exertions  in  literature. 
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be  true;  and  the  English  law  makes  proof,  not  honesty  of 
motive,  its  test  of  malignancy.  So  that,  though  if  you  can 
prove  the  truth  you  may  libel  a  man  with  impunity,  how- 
ever maliciously,  if  you  are  not  able  to  prove  the  truth, 
however  honestly  you  may  have  believed  it,  and  whatever 
reason  you  may  have  had  to  believe  it,  and  to  publish  it, 
you  are  defenceless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  greatest  mis- 
creant. This  Dr.  Newman  found  to  his  cost ;  and  we  need 
not  remark,  how  utterly  opposed  it  is  to  the  Christian  law, 
which  makes  intention  (apart  from  any  special  actual 
damage,  for  which  a  man  may  owe  compensation,)  the 
test  of  guilt,  and  does  not  justify  a  man  for  circulating  a 
cruel  scandal  merely  because  he  happens  to  have  the  mis- 
chievous power  of  proving  it.  By  the  English  law  a 
malignant  man  may  crush  his  enemy  with  ease,  by  putting 
forth  any  odious,  hideous,  and  long  forgotten,  and  long 
atoned-for  sin,  supposing  he  is  able  to  establish  the  fact. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  honest  man,  carried  away 
by  warm-hearted  indignation  in  exposing  some  nefarious 
proceeding,  happens  to  drop  anything  which  he  cannot 
legally  prove,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  particular  rascal 
whom  he  may  have  hit.  We  say  any  particular  rascal — 
for  while  the  English  law  is  thus  jealous  of  any  nnproveable 
imputation  upon  the  individual,  insomuch  that  it  has  been 
held  libellous  to  say  of  a  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam,  that 
he  sought  to  make  converts  from  Papacy  by  means  of 
bribery — it  has  also  been  held  that  it  is  no  libel  in  an 
Exeter  Hall  orator  to  say  of  all  Catholic  priests  that  they 
practice  infamous  arts  upon  the  people ;  and  when  this  was 
said  at  a  public  meeting,  it  was  recognized  clearly  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  made  the  subject  of  any  procedure, 
civil  or  criminal,  although,  when  the  orator  went  on  to 
mention  a  particular  priest,  it  was  held  actionable.  We 
can  understand  this  as  to  civil  proceedings,  for  compensa- 
tion presupposes  some  particular  injury  ;  but  surely  it  is 
an  infirmity  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  men  are 
permitted  to  practise  on  popular  prejudices,  and  excite 
popular  passions  against  all  the  members  of  a  class,  and 
therefore  against  each  one  of  them,  and  to  do  this  with 
impunity,  although  deadly  injury  may  result. 

Another  anomaly  of  our  law  of  libel  is  the  distinction 
it  establishes  betweeai  written  and  oral  slander,  viz.,  that 
while  it  holds  anything  in  writing  to  be  a  libel,  which  tends 
to  bring  a  person  into  *' ridicule,  hatred,  or  contempt,"  it 
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holds  nothing  to  be  actionable,  as  spoken  slander,  nnless 
it  imputes  an  indictable  offence,  or  injures  another  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  office,  or  trade.  Here  again,  we 
could  understand  a  distinction  as  to  damage,  for  the  dif- 
ference between  written  and  oral  slander  is  surely  one 
merely  of  degree.  Now  we  can  easily  put  cases  in  which 
a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  might  be  infinitely  more  mis- 
chievous than  an  article  in  a  newspaper.  The  one  would 
be  more  likely  than  the  other  to  excite  the  populace  to 
mob  a  priest  or  sack  a  chapel.  Yet  the  English  law  pro- 
claims immunity  in  the  one  case,  whether  from  civil  or 
criminal  procedure,  while  imposing  responsibilities  in  the 
other.  This,  we  are  told,  is  part  of  our  constitution  ; 
opinion  is  free,  and  its  expression  is  unfettered,  whether 
on  the  platform  or  in  the  press.  Words  go  for  nothing, 
we  are  told.  Do  they  so^  We  could  ruefully  cite  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary.  Lord  George  Gordon  used  only 
words.  So  of  the  man  Orr,  who  not  long  ago  raised  such 
commotions  against^  Catholics,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Words  have,  in  every  age,  been  the  instruments  of  swift 
and  terrible  explosions.  All  popular  convulsions,  in  every 
age,  have  been  raised  by  words. 

Nor  is  tlie  English  law  one  whit  less  stern  and  strict 
in  its  repression  of  words  when  they  tend  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  by  promoting  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment, than  the  law  of  any  foreign  country.  AH  our 
lawyers  lay  it  down  that  to  s\}e^\i puhlicly  against  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  so  as  to  excite  the  people  against  them, 
is  sedition,  a  crime  punishable  by  law.  Surely  it  should, 
upon  principle,  be  equally  criminal  to  endanger  the  public 
peace  by  exciting  one  class  of  the  people  aecainst  another. 
Were  they  who  acted  in  the  outrages  of  Kelso  or  Stock- 
port more  guilty  than  those  who  incited  to  them?  Yet 
by  the  excellent  English  law  a  man  may  speak  to  a  mob 
by  the  hour,  against  '*  mass  priests,"  and  *'  mass  houses," 
and  expose  them  to  **  ridicule,  hatred,  and  contempt," 
and  he  is  not  amenable  to  law.  Foreign  laws  are  better 
framed  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  excite  hatred 
between  the  various  classes  of  the  community. 

So  much  for  the  English  law  of  scandal  and  slander,  so 
far  as  it  affects  classes,  or  concerns  the  peace  and  good 
oi-der  of  society. 

Viewed  with  regard  to  individuals,  it  is  still  moi-e 
anomalous.      The  distinction  between  written  and   oral 
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slander  already  alluded  to,  operates  most  absurdly.  As 
we  have  seen,  speeches  at  public  meetings,  or  things  said 
in  public,  may  be  infinitely  more  mischievous  than  things 
written  in  a  private  letter,  or  printed  in  an  obscure  paper. 
Yet  in  the  former  class  of  cases  no  action  lies,  unless  an 
individual  offence  is  imputed,  or  unless  there  is  an  impu- 
tation affecting  a  man  directly  in  his  trade  or  profession. 
And  in  each  branch  of  this  definition  the  decisions  have 
reduced  the  law  to  the  very  lowest  depth  of  absurdity. 
Thus  it  was  held  that  the  words,  "  Who  stole  F's  '  pigs?' 
you  poisoned  them  with  mustard  and  brimstone  !"  though 
cried  out  against  a  porA;  butcher,  imputed  neither  felony 
nor  fraud  in  his  trade,  and  therefore  were  not  actionable. 

And  then  there  is  the  celebrated  case  of  the  physician 
accused  of  improper  intimacy  with  one  of  his  female 
patients,  for  which  cruel  and  perfectly  ruinous  imputation 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  under  Lord  Denniiin,  held 
that  the  poor  man  had  no  remedy  !  Yet  that  was  the  very 
judge  who,  in  the  case  of  published  slander  on  a  man  like 
Stockdale,  raised  all  England  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
appeals  to  the  law  of  libel,  even  against  the  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  the  physician's 
case  has  been  somewhat  **  snuffed"  at  of  late  years  by 
judges,  bold  like  Bramwell,  or  learned  and  philosophical 
like  Willes.  But  it  has  never  been  overruled,  is  acted  on 
at  this  day,  and  is  a  standing  unrepealed  memorial  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  law  of  libel.  The  pigman  or  the  physician 
might  be  perfectly  ruined;  no  matter,  there  was  no 
remedy ;  but  the  most  delicate  and  distant  imputation,  if 
only  in  print— ^^  to  say  of  a  gentleman  that  he  went  to  a 
party  after  accidentally  running  over  a  person,  will  be  held 
actionable  ;  and  even  a  **  bum-bailiff"  has  recovered  large 
damages  for  some  doggrel  verses  upon  an  incident  in  his 
professional  career,  imputing  no  offence,  and  merely 
making  merry  with  a  mistake. 

To  say,  or  even  to  print,  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  that  they  are  impostors  and  pretenders,  hypocrites 
and  knaves,  would  be  no  offence  ;  nor  to  say  so  of  any  one 
of  them,  though  at  a  public  meeting,  would  be  actionable; 
but  to  print  of  any  one  of  them  that  he  was  an  imbecile, 
would  be  actionable ;  nay,  to  lurite  it  in  a  private  letter  to 
a  friend ;  for  a  man  has  even  been  sued  and  convicted  for 
a  letter  about  his  own  wife,  addressed  to  his  own  wife,  and 
opened  accidentally  by  the  person  to  whom  the  outer  enve- 
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lope  was  addressed !  Is  there  any  one  so  bigotted  to 
English  law  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  this  is 
pregnant  with  absurdity  ? 

But  perhaps  the  English  law  oF  libel  is  in  no  respect  so 
anomalous,  unsettled,  and  uncertain,  as  in  regard  to  what 
privileges  slander.  The  most  common  instance  is  that  ot* 
the  character  of  a  servant,  who  may  be  slandered  to  any 
extent  imless  malice  can  be  proved.  Another  familiar 
instance  is  a  criminal  charge  by  a  policeman  or  magis- 
trate, which  however  false,  is  not  actionable,  unless  it  is 
also  malicious,  and  wilfully  or  knowingly  false,  which 
rarely  can  be  proved.  Another  illustration  is  an  applica- 
tion to  any  constituted  authority  for  redress,  or  communi- 
cations on  the  score  of  business,  &c. 

But  the  moment  we  get  out  of  these  familiar  cases, 
which  have  become  arbitrarily  established  by  necessity 
and  usage,  it  should  seem,  rather  than  by  any  large  views 
of  legal  principle,  we  find  the  English  law  in  confusion  and 
the  English  judges  fjl  at  sea. 

^  The  two  most  important  cases  are  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  and  reports  of  public  proceedings.  But  before 
adverting  to  them  let  us  see  how  the  law  works  in  cases 
not  of  such  public  character.  And  we  shall  find  an 
absence  of  principle  or  a  want  of  power  to  carry  out  a 
principle  to  its  due  and  natural  results. 

Communications  made  to  a  member  of  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation respecting  an  individual  about  to  be  appointed 
a  minister  of  that  congregation  were  held  privileged  ;  but 
when,  in  consequence  of  those  communications,  a  printed 
circular  was  sent  round,  containing  contradictions  of  them, 
and  reflecting  on  the  motives  of  the  party  who  made  them, 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  it  to  the  writer  of  the 
circular,  in  which,  after  repeating  his  charges,  he  added 
other  statements,  which  he  acknowledged  he  could  not 
prove,  the  letter  was  held  not  privileged,  but  liable  to  legal 
punishment,  although  the  jury  found  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  malicious  motive,  and  he  bond  fide  believed 
what  he  said  to  be  true.  Tiiat  is,  the  man  was  privileged 
in  commencing  the  controversy,  but  not  in  continuing  it, 
although  all  the  reasons  which  could  excuse  it  origin- 
ally continued  to  exist,  and  he  had  been  in  a  manner 
coerced  into  its  continuance  ;  for  the  mere  fact  that  he 
happened  to  state  something  that  he  could  not  prove  could 
hardly  affect  the  question  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  con- 
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troversy.  It  was  still  as  reasonable  as  it  was  before  tbat  the 
matter  should  be  sifted,  and  it  could  only  be  so  by  allowing 
free  scope  to  the  man's  accusations,  so  long  as  he  was  free 
from  malice.  The  charges  might  be  true  though  not 
proveable,  and  proveable  by  others,  though  not  by  him  ; 
and  they  might  be  disproveable  as  well  as  not  proveable  ; 
and,  in  short,  the  Case  was  in  a  great  degree  like  that  of 
Dr.  Newman,  and  open  to  much  of  the  animadversions 
which  were  so  universally  cast  upon  it. 

In  a  later  case,  the  defendant  had  said  of  a  dissenting 
minister  who  had  been  in  business  :  ''  He  is  a  rogue,  and 
he  has  cheated  his  brother-in-law  ;  I  will  so  expose  him 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head  in  the  pulpit ; 
I  wonder  how  any  respectable  person  can  countenance 
such  a  man  by  their  presence.  I  have  been  advising  some 
to  go  to  the  Wesley  an  Chapel,  where  they  will  hear  honest 
men.''  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  words  more 
calculated  or  more  obviously  intended  to  injure  a  man. 
Yet,  although  the  utterer  made  no  attempt  to  sustain  the 
truth  of  his  charges,  they  were  held  not  actionable.  On 
the  other  hand,  libellous  letters,  written  by  the  defendant, 
in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  arising  out  of  an  invita- 
tion to  the  plaintiff  to  become  the  minister  of  a  particular 
chapel,  and  incident  to  an  investigation  of  certain  charges 
against  him,  were  held  privileged. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  an  intelligible  principle  from 
the  cases  on  the  subject.  We  say  so  the  more  because, 
some  years  ago,  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  strove  hard 
to  do  so,  and  failed.  The  Lite  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  and 
the  present  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  affirmed  this  proposition ; 
that  a  person  having  information  materially  affecting  the 
interests  of  another,  and  honestly  communicating  it  pri- 
vately to  such  others  in  the  full  belief,  and  with  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  belief,  that  it  is  true,  is  justified  in  so 
publishing  it,  although  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  But  ISir  C.  Cresswell,  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman,  refused  to  affirm  it.  The  judicial  strife  was 
renewed  again  and  again  on  other  cases  always  with  the 
game  hopeless  division  of  opinion.  More  lately,  the 
authority  of  that  great  Judge,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Maule, 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  better  and  more  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  law  upheld  by  those  distinguished  Judges, 
Tindal  and  Erie.  But  in  a  very  recent  case,  which  went 
into  the  Court  of  Error,  where  the  clergyman  of  a  parish 
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had  sent  round  to  his  parishioners  a  circular,  directed 
ac^ainst  a  contumacious  schoolmaster,  and  accusing  him 
of  setting  up  a  schismatical  school,  though  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  had  held  it  privileged,  the  Court  of  Error 
held  that  it  was  not  so,  and  rather  leaned  to  the  stricter 
view  of  the  hiw. 

Still  more  doubtful  is  it,  what  is  a  matter  of  public  interest 
which  excuses  comments  otherwise  libellous.  Thus, 
whether  a  petition  to  parliament  on  a  matter  of  general 
importance,  is  such  a  publication  as  renders  the  petitioner 
an  object  of  even  fair  criticism,  and  comment,  was  left 
undecided  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  undecided  still.  Yet 
any  book  privileges  the  most  severe  criticism.  It  w;is 
decided  by  Lord  Denman  and  the  Court  of  Qneen's 
Bench,  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Ilearne  v.  Stoivell,  an 
action  by  a  Catholic  priest  against  a  reverend  anti-Papal 
orator,  that  a  meeting  against  Maynooth  was  not  an 
occasion  which  privileged  imputations  otherwise  defama- 
tory, upon  the  charact^er  of  any  particular  priest ;  although 
it  was  also  held  that  an  accusation  as  to  his  absurdly 
abusing  the  sacrament  of  penance,  was  not  legally  defa- 
matory because  merely  spoken,  although  spoken  at  a 
crowded  public  meeting  !  More  lately,  it  was  doubted  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  curious  case  of  Gather- 
cole  V.  Mially  whether  a  charity  sermon  by  a  clergyman 
privileged  sharp  strictures  on  the  preacher,  as  to  his  con- 
duct relative  to  the  charity.  Thus  all  that  is  clear  is,  that 
the  law  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this 
deterred  Dr.  Newman's  advisers  from  even  attempting 
to  raise  the  question  whether  his  publication  was  privileged 
as  a  discussion  of  a  matter  of  general  interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  great  branch  of  this  part  of 
the  subject — privilege  of  the  press  ;  as  to  which  one  thing 
is  clear,  viz.,  that  reports  of  legal  proceedings  are  privi- 
leged ;  and  another  thing  is  likewise  clear  that,  as  already 
mentioned,  criticisms  on  books  are  privileged,  even 
although  the  author  is  held  up  to  ridicide  as  an  ass,  or  to 
reprobation,  as  a  plagiarist.  This,  of  course  is  subject  to 
the  limitation  that  the  criticism  is  not  the  mere  vehicle  of 
malicious  personal  imputation.  The  law,  so  far,  is  clear, 
and  it  is  also  sensible.  Yet,  the  moment  we  diverge  from 
these  settled  cases,  we  are  involved  in  doubt  and  con- 
fusion. For  instance,  as  to  reports  of  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  how  far  the  newspaper  editor  was  liable  for  libel- 
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lous  passages  reported,  might  be  doubted.  For  this  reason. 
Lord  Campbell,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Attorney 
General,  got  an  act  passed  which  gave  impunity  to  news- 
paper editors  on  the  easy  condition  of  apology  for  libels, 
and  for  the  publishers  of  libels  not  malicious,  provided 
they  could  prove  the  truth,  and  also  show  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the^  libel  was  for  the  public  interest.  But  this 
it  is  for  a  jury  to  decide,  and  we  need  not  say  that  it 
leaves  the  question  very  uncertain  what  is  of  public 
interest.  Apart  from  this  act,  it  has  been  held  that  au 
'mputation  of  perjury  by  a  parishioner  against  a  vestry- 
man attending  to  be  sworn  in,  before  the  justices,  the 
imputation  being  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right  of 
objection  to  the  vestryman's  qualification,  and  honestly 
believed  to  be  true,  was  privileged  ;""" — a  decision  from 
which  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  deduce  that  a  report  of 
the  discussion  would  be  privileged  in  such  a  case,  both 
parties  being  present,  and  the  accuser  (if  any)  fairly 
reported  along  with  the  accusation.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  this  is  doubtful.  All  thjtt  has  been  judicially 
determined  is,  that  reports  of  judicial  proceedings  {not 
ex  parte)  are  privileged.  As  to  what  reports  of  public 
meetings  are  privileged,  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  judicial 
decision,  save  a  very  recent  one,  to  which  we  shall  advert 
in  a  moment,  and  which  was  very  far  from  settling  the 
law  on  the  subject.  It  is  singular  that  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  newspaper  proprietors,  on  this  subject, 
in  such  an  age,  and  in  such  a  country  as  this,  should  still 
be  unsettled.  Yet  so  it  is.  The  law  holds  the  publisher 
even  more  than  the  original  utterer  of  the  slander,  respon- 
sible, the  newspaper  editor  who  reports  the  speech,  as  well 
as  the  orator  who  makes  it.  Nay  more,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  which  was  not  actionable  spoken,  may  become  so 
when  published,  so  that  the  newspaper  may  be  liable  when 
the  speaker  is  not ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
speaker  may  (as  we  have  also  seen)  be  privileged,  when 
the  publisher  is  not.  Could  anything  be  less  creditable 
to  the  law  ?  So  Lord  Campbell  seems  to  have  thought, 
as  we  think  most  justly,  and  he  has  made,  and  as  we  think 
most  creditably,  an  effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  occa- 
sion of  his  attempt,  was  a  decision  of  his  court,  to  the 
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effect  that  a  report  of  a  vestry  meeting  was  not  privileged 
if  it  contained  libellous  expressions  made  use  of  by  a 
speaker  against  an  absent  person,  for  discussing  whose 
conduct  there  was  no  legal  authority.  It  has  been 
imagined,  we  think  erroneously,  that  this  case  (which 
made  some  noise  in  the  early  part  of  the  year)  decided 
that  no  report  of  a  public  meeting  could  be  privileged. 
It  decided  no  such  general  proposition,  and  left  the  gene- 
ral case  unsettled.  For  that  very  reason,  Lord  Campbell 
came  forward  as  a  legislator  and  sought  to  settle  it.  We 
think  his  effort  to  do  so,  however,  hardly  met  with  just 
appreciation.  The  subject  is  one  of  serious  difficulty.  It 
would  never  do  rashly  to  legalize  the  publication  of  all  the 
infamous  libels  which  may  be  spouted  forth  at  our  "  pub- 
lic meetings."  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  define  the 
meetings  as  to  which  the  privilege  of  the  publication  of 
reports  of  their  proceedings  should  extend.  And  the  bill 
included  meetings  for  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, or  to  petition  p/arliament  (if  convened  by  lawful 
authority)  and  all  nltetings  held  under  the  authority  of 
any  acts  of  parliament.  Moreover  the  bill  would  render 
speakers  liable  for  the  full  report  of  these  speeches,  thus 
doing  away  so  far  with  the  distinction  between  written  and 
*'  oral"  slander,  which  Lord  Campbell  designated  as 
*'  preposterous,"  observing  that  the  speaker,  who  knew 
that  what  he  said  would  be  published,  and  spoke  it  to  be 
published,  was  as  responsible  as  if  he  had  himself  pub- 
lished it.^  Surely  this  is  a  sound  and  sensible  view,  and 
likely  to  impose  a  salutary  check  upon  those  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  speakers,  who,  at  our  public  meetings, 
have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  unrestrained. 

The  law  as  it  at  present  stands  protects  the  two  worst 
and  most  mischievous  kinds  of  libels,  the  slanders  of  pub- 
lic speakers  and  the  slanders  of  newspaper  writers.  The 
platform  slanderers  are  protected  because  it  rarely  happens 
that  spoken  slander  is  actionable,  and  for  the  reported 
slander  the  newspaper  is  responsible.  The  newspaper 
libeller  is  protected  by  a  legislative  special  plea — Lord 
CampbeU's  Act — which  enables  him  in  most  cases  to 
evade  liability  by  apology.  This,  however,  is  only  a  small 
part  of  their  protection, — their  real  security  is  public 
opinion.  By  which  we  mean,  that  they  can  only  be  made 
liable  through  a  trial  by  jury,  and  they  are  certain  not  to 
libel  except  iu  cases  where  they  are  secure  of  the  sympa- 
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thies  of  a  jury;  that  is,  they  write  only  in  accordance 
with  the  prevaihng  prejudices  or  feelings  of  the  day.  And 
thus  it  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  the  two  most 
dangerous  and  mischievous  species  of  slander  are  practi- 
cally ensured  perfect  impunity.  The  public  speaker 
and  the  newspaper  writer  are  alike  safe,  at  all  events  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
newspaper  reporting  a  slanderous  passage  in  a  public 
speech,  is  amenable  to  law.  Surely  this  is  an  absurd  and 
anomalous  state  of  the  law.  Lord  Campbell  tried  to 
amend  it,  by  relieving  newspapers  altogether  from  liability 
for  reports  of  meetings  of  a  certain  defined  character,  an<l 
by  throwing  the  responsibility  for  the  slanderous  speech 
upon  the  speaker.  He  hardly  met  with  fair  treatment  in 
either  branch  of  his  measure.  His  Bill  was  bantered  out 
of  Parliament.  His  select  list  of  privileged  meetings 
Was  ridiculed,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  merry  with  the 
list  of  imaginary  meetings  which  it  left  unprotected.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  difficulty  in  any  pailicular  definition,  but 
those  who  ridiculed  Lord  Campbell  suggested  no  better, 
and  laid  down  no  general  principle.  VVhy  not  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  altogether,  by  enacting  that  the  speakers  at 
all  public  meetings  shall  be  responsible  for  their  speeches, 
correctly  reported,  as  if  published  by  themselves?  The 
slandered  person  would  much  rather  sue  the  slanderer 
than  the  publisher  ;  and  practically  this  would  bring  pro- 
tection to  the  nevvspapers,  in  the  only  cases  in  which  they 
are  at  all  entitled  to  protection,  being  cases  of  reported 
slander.  For  other  slanders  contained  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles, &c..  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act  afi'ords  already 
ample  protection.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  class  of  slan- 
derers less  entitled  than  others  to  protection,  it  is  that  of 
newspaper  slanderers,  whom  we  consider,  along  with  pub- 
lic speakers,  as  the  vao^t  mischievous  slanderers  of  all.  It 
seems  as  "  preposterous"  to  extend  any  peculiar  privilege 
to  them,  as  it  is  to  draw  any  distinction  between  them. 
How  is  a  slander,  uttered  before  three  thousand  hearers, 
less  mischievous  than  one  published  to  three  thousand 
readers?  Yet  so  inconsistent  is  our  law,  that  the  slander 
uttered  at  Exeter  Hall  will  be  uttered  with  impunity 
unless  it  imputes  a  felony,  while  a  private  letter  to  a  confi- 
dential friend,  if  ever  discovered,  may  be  actionable  as  a 
*'  published"  libel !  Surely  no  law  in  the  world  can  equal 
ours  for  inconsistency  and  absurdity  ! 
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There  is,  however,  sach  enormous  ignorance  in  this 
country  as  to  what  is  the  law,  that  probably  very  few  are 
really  aware  of  what  it  is.  Most  remarkable  is  this  igno- 
rance in  our  newspaper  writers  who  pretend  to  enlighten 
ns  upon  the  merits  of  the  laws  of  other  countries,  and  of 
our  own.  Thus  the  Times,  when  the  case  of  Dawson  v. 
Duncan  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  last 
year,  raised  an  outcry  at  once,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  decided  that  no  reports  of  meetings  were  privileged,  and 
on  the  assumption  that  all  reports  of  legal  proceedings 
were  privileged.  The  supposition  and  the  assumption 
were  equally  erroneous.  The  case  decided  nothing  as  to 
meetings  at  which  the  accused  person  was  present ;  it  only 
applied  to  a  case  in  which  he  was  absent,  and  assailed 
without  any  fair  or  reasonable  justification.  And  the  law 
does  not  privilege  all  reports  of  legal  proceedings.  Reports 
of  proceedings  ex  parte,  or  preliminary,  or  incomplete,  are 
not  privileged.  This  has  been  illustrated  over  and  over 
again  for  thirty  years  past ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Times 
published  the  affidavits  in  the  case  of  Carre,  before  the 
case  came  on  for  hearing,  it  was  amenable  to  the  law  of 
libel,  and  would  not  have  dared  to  have  done  it  in  any 
case  in  which  it  was  not  sure  of  popular  sympathy  which 
would  protect  it  from  trial  by  jury.  The  latest  case  on 
that  subject  laid  it  down  that  a  fair  account  of  proceedings 
in  a  court  of  justice  not  being  ejs  parte,  but  in  the  hearing 
of  both  parties,  is  generally  justifiable,  unless  (it  was  added) 
there  is  something  to  take  it  out  of  the  rule,  as  where 
statements  which  are  irrelevant,  or  are  not  borne  out  by 
the  evidence,  are  given.  Now,  to  apply  these  principles 
to  the  case  of  Dawson  v.  Duncan,  the  meeting  was  not 
one  which  (even  if  it  were  public)  had  any  powers  of  en- 
quiry or  decision  as  Uo  the  matters  of  accusation  ;  and 
supposing  that  they  had,  the  accused  person  was  absent. 
Even  therefore  if  it  had  been  a  court  of  law,  the  publica- 
tion would  have  been  inexcusable  according  to  all  the 
cases.  The  decision,  therefore,  did  not  bear  directly  on 
the  question  at  issue  further  than  this,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  decided  in  analogy  with  the  cases  already  de- 
cided, which  exclude  from  privilege  reports  of  slanders 
uttered  even  in  public  courts,  where  the  libeller  himself 
would  not  be  excused,  and  only  apply  the  privilege  to 
reports  of  proceedings   of   the    class   to   which  we    have 
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adverted,   as   proceedings    not  merely  of    inquiry  or    of 
accusation,  but  of  adjudication. 

And  on  what  principle  are  reports  of  legal  adjudications 
privileged  ?  No  one  seems  to  have  inquired.  Nor  is  it 
easily  explainable.  The  report  of  an  adjudication  is  held 
privileged,  whether  it  be  an  adjudication  of  innocence  or 
of  pruilt.  And  if  it  be  an  adjudication  of  guilt,  the  publi- 
cation of  it  inflicts  a  deadlier  injury  on  the  party  than  the 
publication  of  the  accusation,  and  involves  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  punishment,  whatever  it  is,  whether  pecu- 
niary penalty  (either  fine  or  damages)  or  imprisonment,  or 
worse.  On  what  principle  is  it  privileged?  The  existence 
of  malice  does  not  appear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  necessarily 
more  negatived  in  the  one  class  of  cases  than  in  the  other ; 
for  a  trial  may  be  published  maliciously,  yet  lawfully. 
Probably  the  true  ground  is,  that  on  a  trial,  there  is 
opportunity  of  defence ;  there  is  power  to  repress  what  is 
irrelevant,  and  there  is  authority  to  adjudicate.  And 
it  is  presumed  to  be  for  the  public  benefit  that  legal 
adjudications  should  be  published.  But  as  we  hive 
seen,  rash  or  unfair  publication,  before  adjudication, 
is  held  unlawful,  so  also  is  the  publication  of  a  report  of 
a  trial  with  any  unfair  omissions.  The  adjudication, 
however,  of  a  court  of  law,  has  an  authority  which  the  hiw 
recognizes,  and  must  recognize.  It  is  otherwise,  alto- 
gether, either  of  an  accusation  at  a  public  meeting, 
whether  or  not  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  or  even 
of  an  adjudication  by  a  public  meeting,  with  or  without 
evidence  and  defence.  For  a  public  meeting  has  not 
necessarily  any  legal  or  constitutional  authority  to  adjudi- 
cate on  accusations  against  individuals.  And  therefore, 
the  publication  even  of  the  decision  of  a  public  meeting, 
on  such  a  matter,  would  be  unlawful,  unless  it  had 
authority  to  adjudicate,  which  it  could  not  have  ex  parte. 
Therefore  it  should  seem,  that  the  real  principle  on  which 
the  privilege  of  reports  of  public  meetings  must  depend  is, 
that  they  should  be  privileged  only  in  analogy  to  the  law 
as  to  legal  proceedings,  where  the  law  has  invested  the 
assembly  with  any  power  of  adjudication ;  and  hence 
arises  a  broad  distinction  between  two  classes  of  public 
meetings,  those  which  have  power  conferred  by  law,  and 
those  which  have  not.  Under  the  former  class  may  be 
ranged  meetings  of  town  councils,  vestries,  and  corporate 
bodies,  provided  they  are  public  meetings,  open  to  all  the 
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workl.  TIiG  publication  of  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
however,  would  not,  according  to  analogy,  be  privileged, 
except  within  the  limits  which  regulate  privileged  publi- 
cations of  legal  proceedings,  viz.,  that  the  proceedings 
must  not  be  preliminary  or  ex  parte,  but  accompanied  with 
legal  power  of  adjudication,  on  evidence,  and  with  defence  ; 
and  further,  that  the  observations  uttered  and  reported, 
must  not  be  irrelevant,  or  so  extravagant  as  to  be  unwar- 
ranted by  the  occasion,  and  such  that  the  utterance  would 
import  actual  malice,  and  the  publication  legal  malice. 
These  appear,  reasoning  from  analogy,  the  principles 
applicable  to  privilege  of  reports  of  public  meetings,  and 
they  appear  to  be  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Keport 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

According  to  this  view.  Lord  Campbell's  Bill,  so  far  as 
it  defines  the  public  meetings  which  are  to  be  privileged, 
is  too  large  in  one  sense,  too  narrow  in  another.  It  is  too 
narrow  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  speakers.  It 
is  too  large  in  regard  to  the  privilege  of  the  newspaper 
reports :  for  why  should  men  have  any  greater  privilege  at 
the  meetings  included  in  the  bill,  than  they  would  have  in 
courts  of  law?  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  privilege  as  to 
reports  of  proceedings,  in  those  courts,  is  based  upon  the 
power  of  adjudication.  But  what  power  has  an  election 
meeting  over  character  ? 

In  Hearne  v.  Stow  ell,  the  present  Lord  C  ran  worth 
rightly  directed  the  jury  that  the  defendant  was  not 
excused  for  saying,  at  a  public  meeting,  something  inju- 
rious as  to  the  conduct  of  a  priest  in  imposing  i)onance 
merely  because  he  said  it  in  the  course  of  a  bond  fide  dis- 
cussion at  a  public  meeting  with  regard  to  Maynooth ;  and 
clearly  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  would  not  have  been 
excused  for  publishing  the  speech.  There,  however,  the 
accusation  was  probably  ir7^elevant,  and  it  was  likewise 
€X parte.  The  question  is  one  of  more  difficulty  where  the 
accusation  is  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  a  lawful  public 
meeting,  and  is  not  ex  parte.  The  analogies  drawn  from 
the  cases,  as  to  'courts  of  law,  seem  to  show  that  even 
then  the  meeting  must  form  a  tribunal,  with  power  to 
demand  a  defence,  and  pronounce  a  decision. 

Lord  CampbelFs  new  bill  proceeds  ui)on  the  principle 
of  privileging  certain  classes  of  public  meetings  as  for  the 
**  public  benefit."  But  it  is  plain  that,  on  this  one  princi- 
\  le,  there  is  great  diiliculty  in  a  definition  of  meetings  of 
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which  reports  are  to  be  privileged.  Because  the  question 
arises,  what  is  for  the  pubHc  benefit  ?  And  again,  it  may 
be  said,  why  should  reports  be  privileged  in  any  cases,  if 
not  in  all  cases  of  lawful  meetings  ?  On  what  principle 
is  the  report  of  a  legal  trial  privileged  ?  The  principle  is, 
that  it  is  for  the  public  benefit,  because  it  is  a  report  of 
a  legal  adjudication.  But  to  privilege  reports  of  public 
meetings  of  any  class,  is  quite  diflferent.  And  Lord 
Campbell  might  as  well  introduce  that  broa,d  definition 
into  his  new  libel  bill,  as  he  introduced  it  into,  his  libel 
bill  sixteen  years  ago  I  The  effect  would  be,  that  fair 
reports  of  all  public  discussions,  which  a  judge  or  jury 
might  think  it  for  the  public  benefit  should  be  reported, 
would  be  privileged.  And  if  this  is  the  right  limitation 
when  the  libel  can  be  proved,  why  should  it  not  be  when 
it  cannot  be  proved  ?  This  however  his  Lordship  seems  to 
shrink  from,  very  naturally.^  The  truth  is,  if  the  law  threw 
the  responsibility  for  all  public  slander,  when  reported,  upon 
the  utterer,  there  would  be  a  real  remedy  for  the  evil.  It 
would  be  unsafe  that  j  u^ries  should  decide  what  is  a  meeting 
of  which  a  report  is  for  the  *'  public  benefi..f."  But  the 
judges  would  shrink  from  a  duty  so  dangerous  and  invidi- 
ous. This  leads  us  to  remark  what  is  the  most  curious 
point  of  all,  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  any  one 
that  the  Judges  have  the  remedy  within  their  own  hands, 
that  no  alteration  of  the  law  is  really  necessary  at  all,  and 
that  the  Judges  could  themselves  Ideclare,  what  is  a  privi- 
leged occasion.  They  do  so  in  all  other  cases,  and  why 
not  in  this?  How  came  it  to  be  settled  that  a  report  of 
a  legal  trial  is  privileged  ?  It  is  only  thirty  years  since 
it  was  settled.  And  how  settled?  Simply  by  the  Judges 
deciding  that  it  should  be  so.  Our  law  is  judge-made,  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  principle,  as  opposed  to,  arbitrary 
statutable  regulation.  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  question 
must  depend  on  principle,  and  that  there  is  no  real  reason 
why  a  report  of  a  meeting  should  be  privileged,  to  any 
greater  extent  than  that  of  a  legal  trial.  The  Judges 
shrink  from  the  task  of  deciding  what  should  be  a  privi- 
leged meeting,  and  we  repeat,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave 
it  to  a  jury.  In  truth,  no  meeting  ought  to  be  privi-r 
leged  ;  we  want  more  responsibility  for  public  speakers,  not 
more  immunity  for  newspapers. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
law  of  Ubel  and  slandei:,  as  regards  public  meetings,  hasi 
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recently  occuiTed,  with  reference  to  the  *'  confessional"  con- 
troversy. An  Anglican  clergyman  is  found,  in  the  diocese 
of  London,  administering  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
sacrament  of  confession.  Thereupon  another  Anglican 
clergyman,  who  disapproves  of  confession,  convenes  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  there,  before  a  large  assemblage,  holds 
up  to  reprobation  the  character  of  his  brother  clergyman, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  public  hatred  against  him, 
and  expose  him  to  public  obloquy  and  odium  ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  is  absolutely  crush<.'d,  and  driven  from  his  curacy 
in  disgrace,  amidst  a  storm  of  popular  indignation,  to  which 
his  diocesan  has  prudently  yielded  by  withdrawing  his 
license.  One  could  scarcely  conceive  a  stronger,  or  more 
shocking  case.  Yet  there  is  no  remedy  !  The  words  were 
spoken,  not  written.  And  so  it  seemed,  that  (as  they  did 
not  impute  felony),  they  were  not  actionable;  and  against 
the  speaker,  therefore  Mr.  Poole  had  no  redress.  Nor,  prac- 
tically, against  the  newspaper  which  reported  the  meeting  ; 
for  what  jury  would  convict  a  newspaper  for  a  "fair 
report"  in  such  a  case? 

The  speaker  was  safe,  within  the  law  of  oral  slander. 
The  newspaper  was  protected  by  popular  sympathy ;  and 
made  bold  by  the  consciousness  of  this  immunity,  poured 
out  savage  and  scurrilous  articles  upon  the  unhappy  clergy- 
man, marking  him,  perhaps  for  life,  with  epithets  of  scorn  ; 
driving  him  from  town  to  town,  unable  to  find  a  resting- 
place ;  following  hini  into  new  avocations,  tracking  him 
with  persevering  malice  into  new  residences,  rendering  his 
life  a  torture,  and  branding  his  moral  character.  What 
chance  of  redress  had  he?  As  much  as  a  Catholic  priest 
would  have  had  during  the  outcry  against  Papal  aggres- 
sion !  Would  he  have  got  the^  verdict  for  £l,000,  which 
Mr.  Boyle  got  from  a  Surrey  jury  for  the  mildest  of  all 
possible  imputations  ?  Is  it  not  a  fallacy  to  talk  of  character 
as  protected  by  our  law  ?  in  the  cases  in  which  that  pro- 
tection is  most  required,  viz.,  cases  of  slander  at  public 
meetings,  in  accordance  with  popular  sympathies? 

What  we  want,  it  is  plain,  is  a  law  rendering  public 
speakers  more  responsible,  by  making  public  speaking 
legally  equivalent  to  printing  and  publishing.  It  is  so  in 
effect ;  why  should  it  not  bo  so  in  law?  Is  it  not  idle  to 
impose  a  greater  responsibility  on  the  writer  of  a  private 
letter,  than  on  an  orator  at  a  public  meeting?  The  pub- 
lication by  oration  is  by  far  the  most  exciting  kind  of  pub- 
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lication,  aided  by  action  and  ntterance,  by  voice  and  force, 
and  all  the  arts  of  eloquence,  and  so  inflaminfy  popular 
feeling,  that  the  newspaper  writers  find  it  necessary,  or  are 
encouraged  to  keep  up  the  excitement  by  stronger  stimu- 
lants, until  the  result  is,  that  the  public  mind  is  perfectly 
possessed  with  certain  ideas,  and  perverted  by  certain 
prejudices,  so  that  a  person  appealing  to  a  jury  against  a 
platform  slanderer  or  newspaper  libeller  has  no  chance 
of  redress,  and  has  already  been  deprived  of  his  remedy  by 
their  possession  of  popular  sympathy. 

We  repeat,  we  require  no  fresh  immunities  for  platform 
slanderers  or  for  newspaper  libellers.  They  are  protected 
too  much  already.  The  most  dangerous  classes  of  libel- 
lers are  specially  protected  by  law.  And  what  is  required 
is,  as  Lord  Lyndhnrst  pointed  out,  that  the  public  speaker 
should  be  deemed  as  responsible  for  his  oral  slander  as  if 
he  were  a  libeller  in  print  The  reason  and  justice  of  this, 
as  that  great  statesman  showed,  is  phiin ;  for  he  who 
speaks  with  a  view  to  being  reported,  is  as  responsible 
as  if  he  really  published.  The  effects  of  the  alteration  of 
the  law  would  be,  that  any  one  who  publicly  held  up  another 
person  to  hatred,  ridicule  or  contempt,  would  be  liable  to 
an  action.  The  result  of  that  would  be,  that  public  speakers 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  slander ;  and  thus  in  effect  the 
newspapers  would  be  protected  ;  not  by  lessening  their 
responsibility,  but  by  taking  away  their  risk. 


Aet.  IX. — The  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of  IloUandf 
loith  a  Sketch  of  its  Earlier  Annals.  By  the  Hev.  J.  M.  Neale, 
M,A.     Oxford  :   Parker,  1858. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Neale  professes  to  write  the  history 
.  of  the  Jansenistic  Church  of  Holland  alone,  yet  ho  has 
an  introduction  of  sixty  pages,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
whole  subject  of  Jansenism.  Indeed  this  was  necessary 
to  render  his  book  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  read(?rs. 
His  object  is  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  struggles  of  what 
he  considers  a  national  church,  in  resisting  the  teach- 
ing and  authority   of    the    Church    Catholic,   to    whose 
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communion  it  still  pretended  to  belong.  We  think  a  very 
different  conclnsion  will  be  drawn  by  every  impartial 
reader  of"  his  book.  ^  He  will  there  behold  a  great  and 
fearful  rebellion  excited  against  the  Church ;  he  will  see 
it  led  on  by  men  of  great  ability  and  learning;  he  will  see 
it  patronized  by  princes  and  parliaments;  he  will  see  it 
spread  with  such  violence  and  rapidity  as  (if  this  were  pos- 
sible) to  threaten  tlie  very  existence  of  the  Church.  He 
will  see  the  men  who  despised  the  Church  succeeded  by 
others  who  openly  despised  God  Himself,  in  whose  place 
they  worshipped  a  naked  strumpet.  He  will  see  these 
enemies  of  Grod  and  of  His  Church  enacting  scenes  so  hor- 
rible as  to  make  us  almost  believe  that  they  were  incarnate 
devils.  When  this  hurricane  has  passed  away  he  will  see 
the  Church  arising  aofain  in  renovated  strength  and 
beauty.  But  where  will  he  find  Jansenism  ?  It  had  no 
divine  vitality  to  save  it ;  it  has  perished  in  the  storm, 
leaving  as  a  kind  of  living  epitaph  the  little  church  of 
Utrecht,  whose  histofy  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
testants, and  whose  whole  adherents — five  thousand  in 
number — are  barely  numerous  enough  to  constitute  a 
moderately  large  parish.  Jansenism  perished  in  the  storm 
which  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  raise ;  whilst  the 
Catholic  Church  arose  again  amidst  the  ruin  of  states  and 
the  wreck  of  empires,  immortal,  unchanged,  and  therefore 
divine. 

The  state  in  which  man  was  originally  created,  his 
lamentable  fall,  original  sin,  free  will,  grace,  justification, 
au'l  predestination,  are  subjects  which  have  been  debated 
with  great  heat  and  animosity,  and  which  have  given  rise 
to  many  of  the  heresies  which  have  distracted  the  Church. 
It  must  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  errors  have  been 
broached  on  these  subjects  which  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other; — that  whilst  the  Pelagians  maintained  that 
fallen  man  could  obtain  salvation  by  his  free-will  alone, 
unaided  by  any  interior  grace ;  the  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  their  followers,  on  this  point,  the 
Jansenists,  held  that  free-will  was  so  impaired  by  the  sin 
of  Adam,  as  to  be  incapable  of  itself  of  anything  but  of 
sinning;  for  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  error  is 
the  usual  fate  of  those  who  reject  the  guiding  authority  of 
the  Church.  Thus  Entyches,  whilst  combatting  the  heresy 
of  Nestorins  regarding  the  doul>le  personality  of  our  Lord, 
denied  Him  the  possession  of  human  nature  altogether. 
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Tcrtullian,  who  unhappily  ilhistrated  this  truth  iu  his  owu 
person,  has  energetically  expressed  it  by  saying,  that 
Christ  is  always  crucified  between  two  thieves. 

The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  God  destined  man 
for  supernatural  happiness,  that  is,  for  a  happiness  which 
is  not  due  to  any  creature,  being  no  other  than  that  of 
being  admitted  into  God's  own  kingdom  of  heaven,  of 
seeing  Him  face  to  ftice,  and  of  deriving  from  His  beatific 
vision  such  inebriating  joy  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath 
not  heard,  and  as  it  hath  not  entered  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.  In  order  that  he  might  have  the  means  of 
attaining  this  glorious  end,  God  adorned  man  with  the 
great  and  precious  gift  of  sanctifying  grace,  whereby  he 
*'  was  made  partaker  even  of  the  divine  nature,"  and 
reflected  the  justice  and  holiness  of  the  Creator  Himself. 
He,  moreover,  restrained  the  rebellious  emotions  of  con- 
cupiscence, which  would  naturally  arise  from  the  union  of 
soul  and  body  ;  the  flesh  lusted  not  against  the  spirit,  but 
remained  perfectly  subject  to  it.  God  also  not  only  taught 
him  to  know  his  Creator,  but  admitted  him  to  converse 
familiarly  with  Him.  He  put  the  fear  of  man  into  all 
animals,  and  brought  them  before  him  to  receive  their 
names  from  him.  He  even  revealed  the  future  to  him  ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  Adam  understood  the  reason  why  the 
Almighty  did  not  make  the  woman,  as  He  had  made  the 
man,  out  of  the  slime  of  the  earth,  but  took  her  out  of  his 
side  whilst  he  slept ; — which  prefigured  the  great  mystery 
of  the  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  being  taken  from  His 
pierced  side  as  He  slept  on  the  cross — for  He  prophesied 
that  because  the  woman  was  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  his  descendants  should  leave  father  and  mother 
and  cleave  unto  their  wives,  and  that  the  married  pair 
should  be  two  in  one  flesh.  Thus  was  Adam  adorned 
with  grace  and  instructed  in  wisdom  by  God  Himself;  a 
naturalist,  a  theologian,  a  prophet,  crowned  by  his  Creator 
with  glory  and  honour,  and  placed  over  the  works  of  His 
hnnds. 

Finally,  He  conferred  upon  the  body  itself  the  gift  of 
immortality,  and  along  with  this,  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  and  sorrow.  These  latter  gifts  were  not  simply 
supernatural,  because  a  purely  spiritual  being  would  be 
naturally  exempt  from  concupiscence  and  death ;  but  they 
are  supernatural  in  a  being  such  as  man,  who  is  composed 
of  matter  and  spirit,  in  whose  soul,  in  consequence  of  this 
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union,  rebellious  emotions  of  concupiscence  would  natu- 
rally arise,  and  whose  body  would  be  subject  to  disease 
and  death,  because  it  would  naturally  return  to  the  dust 
of  which  it  was  made.  But  to  be  admitted  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  Father,  and  to  behold  face  to  face  the  Litinue 
who  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible,  to  know  Him  even  as 
we  are  known  by  Him,  are  privileges  which  are  simply 
supernatural,  that  is,  they  are  so  sublime  as  to  exceed 
what  can  be  due  to  any  possible  creature.  This  end,  and 
the  supernatural  means  which  alone  are  proportioned  to 
its  attainment,  must  be  superadded  to  what  is  naturally 
due  to  any  creature  by  the  free  gift  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. '^- 

God,  says  Ecclesiasticus,  (c.xvii,)  *'  created  man  of  the 
earth,  and  made  him  after  His  own  image.  He  put  the 
fear  of  him  upon  all  flesh,  and  created  of  him  a  helpmate 
like  to  himself;  He  gave  them  counsel,  and  a  tongue, 
and  eyes,  and  ears,  and  a  heart  to  devise  ;  and  He  filled 
them  with  the  knowUdge  of  understanding.  He  created 
in  them  the  science  of  the  spirit,  He  filled  their  heart 
with  wisdom. '^  Such  were  the  gifts  and  prerogatives 
which  the  Omnipotent  bestowed  upon  man  when  He 
placed  him  in  Paradise.  Had  he  persevered,  each  of  his 
posterity  would  have  been  adorned  with  sanctifying  grace 
in  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  would  have 
entered  the  world  free  from  the  rebellious  motions  of  con- 
cupiscence, and  would  have  been  heir  to  immortality. 
However,  he  would  not  have  been  impeccable,  any  more 
than  Adam  was  :  and  if  he  should  have  sinned  he  would 
instantly,  with  the  loss  of  sanctifying  grace,  have  fallen 
from  the  state  of  innocence,  been  expelled  like  Adam 
from  Paradise,  and  with  the  loss  of  sanctifying  grace  he 
would  have  been  subjected  to  ignorance,  concupiscence. 


*  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  state  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  That  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  Gud  not  mereij  by 
receiving  a  spiritual,  intelligent,  and  immortal  soul,  but  because 
this  soul  was  adorned  witli  the  n.ost  precious  gifts  of  justice  and 
holiness?,  may  be  proved  from  Colossians,  chap.  iii.  10,  and  Eplie- 
sians,  cliap.  iv.  24.  Tlie  other  gifcs  may  be  deduced  from  the  his- 
tory of  Paradise  and  the  fail,  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  and  from 
other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Those  who  maj  wish  to  see  these 
subjects  fully  and  learnedly  discussed  should  consult  the  earlier 
books  of  the  treatise  of  Suarez  De  Gratia, 
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miscr}^,  and  death.  After  a  period  of  probation  in  Para-* 
dise  those  who  persevered  would  have  been  transferred, 
without  suffering  or  death,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Had 
Adam  persevered  the  consequences  of  the  sin  of  any  of  his 
posterity  would  have  been  entirely  confined  to  themselves, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  our  merciful  Lord  would  not 
have  entirely  deserted  them,  or  left  them  without  hope, 
but  that  He  would  have  provided  them  with  some  means 
whereby,  after  passing  through  tribulations  and  death, 
they  might  have  obtained  salvation. 

But  the  graces  and  favours  conferred  upon  Adam  in 
Paradise,  having  been  given  to  him  not  merely  as  indi- 
vidual favours,  but  as  the  glorious  and  rich  inheritance, 
which,  if  he  did  not  forfeit  it,  he  was  to  transmit  to  all  his 
posterity,  of  which  he  was  the  head  and  representative  ; 
it  was  justly  ordained  by  God,  that,  if  the  parent  should 
wilfully  squander  it,  he  should  no  longer  be  able  to  transmit 
it  to  his  children.  God  had  freely  conferred  these  super- 
natural gifts  on  human  nature — -He  could  have  created  it 
without  them  ;  and  hence  He  could,  without  any  injustice, 
make  their  continuance  depend  on  whatever  condition 
He  pleased.  This  condition  was  the  perseverance  of 
Adam.  The  physical  action  by  which  original  justice, 
that  is,  all  the  supernatural  and  gratuitous  gifts  conferred 
by  God  upon  human  nature,  were  lost,  was  the  personal 
sin  of  Adam.  None  of  his  posterity  could  have  actually 
sinned  at  that  time,  because  they  did  not  exist.  But,  by 
being  deprived  of  sanctifying  grace,  which,  as  man  was 
created  for  a  supernatural  end,  is  ih^lije  of  the  soul,  they 
were  all  doomed  to  be  conceived  in  habitual  sii>,  to  be 
born  the  enemies  of  God  and  children  of  wrath.  We  do 
not  here  use  the  word  sin  in  the  sense  in  which  a  person 
is  said  to  sin  when  he  commits  a  vicious  action,  but  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  death  in  which  the  soul  is  placed 
by  being  deprived  of  vivifying  grace,  which  is  its  life.  God 
could  have  created  man  in  a  natural  state,  and  destined 
him  for  a  natural  end,  in  which  case  the  want  of  this 
grace  would  have  been  no  sin.  But  it  is  a  sin  in  the 
present  order  and  with  relation  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  which 
robbed  his  posterity  of  this  inheritance.  The  difference 
between  the  former  state  and  the  latter,  may  be  likened 
to  compare  earthly  things  with  heavenly,  to  that  which 
exists  between  a  man  who  never  had  anything,  and  a 
man  who  has  been  robbed  of  countless  riches.     The  crime 
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of  Adam  caused  all  his  posterity  to  come  into  the  world 
in  a  state  of  sin  by  depriving  them  of  the  riches  of  divine 
grace  which  would  have  made  them  children  of  God  and 
heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  as  the  want  of  that 
grace  which  was  due  to  them  by  the  bountiful  mercy  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  which  they  would  have  received, 
but  for  the  transgression  of  Adam,  makes  all  his  children 
(the  Mother  of  God  alone  excepted)  sinners,  so  also  as  the 
effect  and  punishment  of  originalu  sin,  have  they  been 
deprived  of  those  gratuitous  gifts  of  soul  and  body  which  we 
have  already  mentioned;  and  have  been  subjected  to  that 
concupiscence,  ignorance,  misery,  and  death,  which  would 
have  been  the  portion  of  humanity,  if  God  had  never  raised 
our  nature  above  its  uatural  condition.  And  as  the  depri- 
vation of  sanctifying  grace  constitutes  them  real  sinners, 
children  of  wrath  and  enemies  of  God ;  so  are  these  mise- 
ries of  human  nature,  wdiich  would  have  naturally  belonged 
to  it,  had  juan  never  been  raised  to  a  higher  state,  real 
punishments,  becauso  they  are  the  effects  and  the  penalty 
of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  original  sin,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  those  who  die  before  arriving  at 
the  use  of  reason,  and  those  who  survive  that  period. 
With  regard  to  the  former — and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
those  who  die  without  actual  mortal  sin,  unless  they  have 
received  sanctifying  grace  by  having  been  regenerated  in 
Christ  Jesus, — they  will  infallibly  be  damned.  *'  We 
believe  that  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  mortal  sin,  or 
in  venial  sin  alone,  descend  immediately  into  hell,  to 
undergo,  however,  different  punishments."'"'  Those  there- 
fore who  die  in  original  sin  alone  are  damned,  but  their 
punishments  are  very  different  from  those  who  die  in  actual 
mortal  sin.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  a  very  preva- 
lent opinion  in  the  Church,  that  they  suffer  no  pain  of 
sense,  that  they  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  would  have 
been,  had  Adam  never  been^  elevated  to  a  supernatural 
state  ;  and  that,  as  their  sin  consists  in  the  deprivation  of 
sanctifying  grace,  so  does  their  damnation  consist  in  their 


*  These  words  occur  in  the  profession  of  faith  made  by  Michael 
Paleologus  in  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  and  are  embodied  in 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  by  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  were  united. 
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exclusion  from  glory.  And  surely  this  exclusion  from 
lieaven  and  loss  of  God  for  ever,  and  of  that  Beatific 
Vision  which  fills  the  blessed  with  such  joy  as  eye  .hath 
not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive,  is  a  great  punishment,  even  though  we 
were,  with  the  milder  theologians,  at  the  head  of  whom, 
on  this  subject,  stands  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,'-^"  to  allow 
them  whatever  natural  felicity  they  would  have  attained, 
had  Adam  been  creci<|ed  in  a  purely  natural  condition. 
Protestants,  by  reason  of  not  distinguishing  between  the 
punishment  of  original  and  actual  sin>  and  being  naturally 
horrified  at  the  notion  of  a  child  being  condemned  to  eter- 
nal flames  for  the  sin  of  another,  have  come  almost  univer- 
sally to  adopt  the  Socinian  doctrine  that  they  are  saved 
without  Baptism,  a  doctrine  which  is  flatly  opposed  to  the 
solemn  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  Unless  a  man  be 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But,  as  the  sin  of  Adam  has  not  only  deprived  his 
posterity  of  sanctifying  grace,  adorned  with  which,  were 
it  not  for  his  prevarication,  they  would  have  come  into  the 
world,  but  moreover  has  robbed  them  of  the  other  splendid 
gifts  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  adults  have  to 
contend  with  concupiscence,  ignorance,  and  the  infirmities 
of  the  body  which  impede  and  thwart  them  in  their  efforts 
to  fulfil  even  the  natural  law.  God,  however,  commands 
not  impossibilities.  Hence,  although  the  Council  of 
Trent  teaches,}  regarding  the  original  sin  of  Adam,  which 
extends  to  all  his  posterity  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
that  ,by  it  he  was  changed  and  made  worse  both  in  soul 
and  body;  yet  does  it  condemn  those  who  affirm,  that 
since  the  sin  of  Adam,  free  will  is  lost  or  extinguished, 
or  that  the  controversy  is  only  about  a  name,  a  name  even 
without  substance,  a  figment,  in  fine,  imported  into  the 
Church  by  Satan.  X  The  free  will  of  man,  although 
greatly  impaired  by  the  fall,  nevertheless  still  retains  its 
natural  power  of  doing  good  and  of  resisting  evil.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  those  transgressions  which  arise  from 
unavoidable  ignorance,  that  those  involuntary  emotions 
of  concupiscence,  which  even  St.  Paul  experienced,  are 


*  St.  Thos.  In.  2.  d.  33,  q.  2,  a  2.  ad.  5. 
t  Sess.  V.  can.  1.  %  Sess.  VI.  can.  5. 
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not  moral  transgressions.  Whatever  man  cannot  avoid 
is  not  sinful.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  man  were  left  to 
his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  would  not  fulfil  all  his  natural 
obligations ;  that,  considering  the  obstacles  he  has  to 
encounter,  he  would  fail  to  observe  difficult  precepts,  and  to 
overcome  grievous  temptations.  But  still  nothing  is  sin- 
ful in  commission  but  that  which  he  could  really  avoid, 
nor  in  omission,  but  that  which  he  had  the  power  to 
perform.  And,  moreover,  by  the  exercise  of  his  free  will 
alone,  man  can  do  much  good,  both  by  resisting  tempta- 
tions and  discharging  many  natural  duties.  Still,  unless 
God  came  to  the  assistance  of  fallen  man,  he  would  infal- 
libly be  damned,  not  only  by  being  deprived  of  God  for 
ever,  like  those  who  die  infected  with  original  sin  only, 
but  by  being  consigned  to  unquenchable  flames  on  account 
of  his  own  personal  transgressions.  Of  course  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  for  which  he  was  created,  that  is,  of  the 
Beatific  Vision  of  God  in  Heaven,  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  to  fallen  nran,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own 
efforts,  because  this  end  being  supernatural,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  supernatural  actions,  of  which  his  free  will  is, 
of  itself,  utterly  incapable. 

But  no  sooner  had  Adam,  by  his  prevarication,  placed 
himself  and  his  posterity  in  this  deplorable  condition,  than 
his  most  merciful  Father  promised  a  Saviour  to  deliver 
him  from  it,  and  to  open  once  more  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
which  had  been  closed  against  him,  and  all  mankind. 
From  the  very  beginning,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
to  come,  and  by  His  grace,  man  was  enabled  to  procure 
his  salvation,  unless  through  his  own  fault  he  neglected 
the  means  which  were  given  him.  Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  enter  into  the  question  regarding  Jews  and 
Gentiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  means  of  re- 
demption since  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  He  did  not 
restore  man  to  the  state  of  innocence  and  to  Paradise ; 
He  did  not  free  him  from  ignorance,  i'rom  concupiscence, 
or  from  the  miseries  and  death  of  the  body.  But  by  His 
death  He  opened  Heaven  anew,  and  admitted  into  it  all 
the  just  who  were  detained  in  Limbo,  until  that  time,  He 
blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  sin  which  was  against  us, 
nailing  it  to  the  cross,  and  He  purchased  for  all  mankind 
the  means  of  salvation.  And  as  in  His  all-wise  decrees  it 
has  not  pleased  Him  to  restore  man  to  Paradise  and  to  the 
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state  of  innocenc©^  so  neither  has  it  pleased  Him  to  prevent 
man  from  inheriting  the  guilt  of  original  sin.  But  He  has 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  whereby  through  the 
merits  of  His  Passion  it  is  remitted  to  infants  as  well  as 
to  adults  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consonant  both  with  reason 
and  with  revelation,  that  God  should  require  as  the  con- 
dition of  internal  purification  this  external  washing,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  order  to  teach  mankind  that  they  owe  their 
regeneration  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the  merits  of 
Him  who  died  for  them.  But  although  He  has  not  freed 
adults  from  ignorance,  concupiscence,  and  death,  lie  has 
supplied  them  with  the  means  of  triumphing  over  all^these, 
and  of  making  death  the  door  which  leads  to  a  most  glori- 
ous immortality.  Hence  with  regard  to  the  natural  law, 
He  gives  sufficient  grace  to  all  who  ask  it  as  they  ought ; 
and  as  He  inspires  them  to  ask  it,  to  overcome  the  greatest 
temptations,  and  to  fulfil  the  most  arduous  precepts,  so 
unless  through  their  own  fault,  they  will  not  fall  into 
any  grievous  transgression.  If  infidels  corresponded  with 
this  grace  it  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, that  God,  although  not  bound  to  do  so,  would  teach 
them  as  much  of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  would  procure 
their  salvation,  either  by  internal  illumination,  or  by  the 
ministry  of  men  or  of  angels.  With  regard  to  Christians, 
and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  just,  amongst 
whom  must  be  reckoned  all  children  validly  baptized,  He 
gives  them  grace  whereby,  unless  it  be  their  own  fault 
they  can,  not  only  overcome  fall  temptations  against  the 
natural  law,  and  fulfil  all  its  precepts,  so  that  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  divine  aid  they  will  be  saved  from  all  grievous 
sins,  but  also  to  elicit  acts  of  divine  faith,  hope,  charity,. 
&c.,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  supernatural  law,  the  observ- 
ance of  which,  in  this  life,  leads  to  eternal  glory  in  the 
next.  And  even  when  they  fall  into  grievous  sin.  He  still 
continues  to  give  them  grace,  by  which  they  may  return 
to  Him. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  Pelagians  erred  by  rushing 
into  one  extreme,  and  the  Jansenists,  by  embracing  the 
other.  The  Pelagians  having  denied  that  Adam  received 
either  sanctifying  grace,  or  those  other  gratuitous  gifts 
already  specified,  consequently  affirmed  that  his  posterity 
were  neither  deprived  of  sanctifying  grace,  nor  weakened 
in  their  free-will,  and  in  their  other  natural  powers,  by  his 
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transgression.  The  only  injury  upon  his  descendants  was 
the  bad  example  which  it  gave  them,  and  in  this  sense 
they  admitted  the  existence  of  original  sin.  Children  are 
consequently  born  in  the  same  state  as  if  Adam  had  never 
sinned,  that  is,  without  grace  and  without  sin  ;  and  if  they 
die  in  this  state  they  are  saved,  although  on  account  of 
the  text  (John,  iii.)  they,  with  more  reverence  for  the  word 
of  God  than  their  more  modern  followers,  taught  that  they 
are  not  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  unless  they 
have  been  baptized.  Nor  did  adults  require  grace  to  re- 
store them  to  a  supernatural  state,  for  which  they  were 
not  destined,  and  from  which  they  were  not  fallen.  To 
obtain  salvation  they  had  only  to  fulhl  the  natural  law ; 
and  this  they  could  accomplish  by  the  natural  powers  of 
tlie  soul,  which  had  never  been  impaired.  As  they  ad- 
mitted original  sin,  so  also  did  they  admit  the  necessity  of 
grace,  but  only  in  name ;  for  when  forced  to  explain  them- 
selves, they  confessed  that  they  gave  the  name  of  grace  to 
free-will  on  the  natural'gifts  of  the  mind.  They  moreover 
admitted  external  grace,  which  consisted  in  divine  reve- 
lation, and  in  the  example  set  us  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
At  length  they  were  forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of  grace 
to  enlighten  the  intellect.  But  they  never  admitted  the 
necessity  of  internal  grace  as  to  both  the  intellect  and  the 
will,  which  graces  are,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,"''  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  every  supernatural,  and  consequently  of  every 
salutary  action ;  because,  although  the  performance  of 
natural  duties  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
sin,  and  consequently  not  to  put  impediments  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  yet  because  the  end  of  man  is  supernatural, 
it  can  be  attained  only  by  supernatural  actions. 

The  semi-Pelagians  who,  as  their  name  denotes,  par- 
tially revived  the  Pelagian  heresy,  admitted  the  necessity 
of  grace,  both  as  to  the  intellect  and  will,  to  increase  faith, 
and  to  perform  salutary  works  subsequent  to  faith.  In 
this  respect  they  entirely  differed  from  the  Pelagians.  But 
in  another  they  revived  the  Pelagian  heresy,  as  Jansenius 
himself  acknowledges.  \  They  admitted  the  fall  of  man 
and  his  consequent  infirmity,  but  that  being  sick  he  could 


*  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  vi.  Can.  2  and  3. 
t  De  liseresi  Pelag«  et  semi-Pelag.  lib,  viii.  cap.  i.  I  non  enim, 
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at  least  still  desire  and  wish  for  bealtli.  Taking  np  the 
strongest  admission  of  the  Pelagians,  they  advocated  the 
necessity  of  grace  to  illustrate  the  intellect,  bnt  insisted  that 
with  this  grace,  without  any  supernatnral  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  luill,  they  conld  by  their  free-will  alone  assent  to  the 
truths  of  divine  revelation,  which  assent  they  denominated 
the  beginning  of  faith.  The  controversy  was  not  as  to 
whether  a  man  might  not,  on  any  occasion,  by  his  own  free- 
will, assent  to  revealed  doctrines,  the  truth  of  which  had 
been  demonstrated  to  him ;  but  whether,  unless  his  will 
were  divinely  aided,  he  could  assent  with  that  pious  belief 
which  is  the  beginning  of  justification.  This  they  asserted 
contrary  to  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
whose  champion  on  this  occasion  was  St.  Augustine.  As 
the  semi-Pelagians  maintained  that  they  could  have  the 
beginning  of  faith  by  their  own  free-will,  so  also  did  they 
maintain  that  they  could  persevere  in  it  without  any  divine 
aid.  Por  good  works,  subsequent  to  faith,  and  for  the 
increase  of  faith,  which  indeed  they  reckoned  amongst 
good  works,  they  admitted  that  the  grace  of  the  will  was 
necessary  ;  but  as  they  already  had  salutary  faith  by  their 
own  free-will,  they  insisted  that  they  could  ask  and  obtain 
both  increase  of  faith  and  good  works.  Hence  they  de- 
stroyed the  very  mime  of  grace,"''  by  denying  that  it  is  the 
gratuitous  gift  of  God,  and  by  asserting  that  it  is  not  only 
merited  by  the  exercise  of  free-will,  but  moreover  that  it 
is  conferred  by  God  in  proportion  to  such  merits. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme.  They  main- 
tained that  none  of  the  gifts  and  favours  conferred  upon 
Adam  were  supernatural,  being  due  to  human  nature,  ot* 
which  they  formed  an  integral  poi'tion,  and  consequently  that 
by  losing  them  man's  free-will  was  destroyed,  and  could 
of  itself  no  longer  do  anything  but  sin.  They  maintained 
that  unregenerate  man  sins  in  all  his  actions,  and  that 
everything  he  does  is  damnable,  because  it  is  infected  by 
concupiscence,  which,  even  when  involuntary,  is  a  deadly 
sin.  And  as  concupiscence  is  not  destroyed  even  in  the 
regenerate  and  just,  they  taught  that  it  was  not  a  sin, 

*  Rom.  iii. 
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simply  because  it  was  not  imputed,  being  covered  over  by 
the  justice  of  Christ,  which  is  apprehended  and  put  ou  by 
faith  alone.  Heuce  no  person,  however  just,  is  really  free 
from  deadly  sin,  nor  does  he  possess  real  inherent  justice. 

Michel  Baius,  (De  Bay),  professor  of  Scripture  in  the 
university  of  Louvain,  adopted  the  heresy  of  the  reformers 
regardiug  grace  and  free-will ;  asserted  that  this  was  the 
genuine  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  boldly  charged 
the  Catholic  schoolmen  with  teaching  semi-Pelagianism. 
In  1552  he  published  a  book  containing  these  errors,  which 
were  at  once  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  university, 
Rurd  Tapper,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the  doctors.  But 
the  chancellor  haying  gone  to  Trent,  on  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  council,  and  died  soon  after  his  return,  and 
some  of  the  other  doctors  having  been  appointed  to  the 
bishoprics  recently  established  in  the  Low  Countries  by 
Philip  II.,  Baius  and  John  Hessels,  another  doctor  of 
Louvain,  who  assisted  him,  were  left  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  propagating  their  errors.  To  prevent  the  effect 
of  the  teaching  of  Baius  and  Hessels,  certain  Franciscans 
denounced  to  the  University  of  Paris  eighteen  propositions 
taught  by  these  doctors.  The  principal  errors  or  heresies 
contained  in  these  propositions,  are,  that  since  the  fall  of 
Adam  man  cannot  by  his  free-will  alone  do  any  morally 
good  work  or  overcome  even  the  slightest  temptation. 
Consequently,  that  faith  and  justification  are  the  first 
graces  conferred  by  God,  because.  He  would  not  aid  men 
to  sin,  and  every  work  done  before  justification  is  a  sin 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  taught  that  freedom 
from  necessity  is  not  necessary  either  for  merit  or  for  sin, 
but  simply  immunity  from  external  coercion,  and  that  the 
involuntary  emotions  of  concupiscence  are  mortal  sins  in 
all  those  who  are  not  justified.  These  pernicious  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris  in  156*0. 
Baius  published  an  apology  in  which  he  partly  palliated 
and  partly  defended  his  doctrines.  Antonie  de  Granvelle, 
archbishop  of  Malines,  having  cited  Baius  and  Hessels, 
reprimanded  them  before  witnesses,  and  forbade  them  to 
teach  their  scandalous  novelties.  However,  this  had  so 
little  effect,  that  Baius  published  soon  afterwards  several 
treatises  in  support  of  their  errors,  and  the  Archbishop 
fearing  that  if  he  acted  with  severity,  the  troubles  of  the 
Low  Countries  might  be  increased,  strove  to  reclaim  them 
by  kindness,  and  when  the  Council  of  Trent  assembled 
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for  the  thirJ  time,  in  1582,  Baiiis  and  Hessels  were  both 
deputed  to  it. 

This  measure,  however,  did  not  produce  any  good  effect ; 
for  on  his  return  from  the  Council,  Baius  republished 
his  former  works,  and  even  wrote  others  in  which  he 
not  only  maintained  his  former  errors,  but  even  broached 
new  ones.  The  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  against  the 
crown  of  Spain  favoured  his  innovations;  but  on  the  first 
of  October,  1567,  St.  Pius  V.  issued  a  Bull,  in  which, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  Baius,  or  the  titles  of  his 
works,  he  condemned  eighty  of  his  propositions.  This  Bull 
having  been  brought  to  Louvain  by  Morillon,  grand  vicar 
of  Cardinal  Grandvelle,  the  faculty  assembled  on  the 
29th  of  December,  and  all  the  doctors,  including  Baius, 
promised  to  submit  to  it.  But  Baius,  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
tended submission,  soon  began  to  complain,  that  he  had 
been  condemned  unheard,  that  falsified  extracts  had  been 
made  from  his  works,  and  that  the  sense  had  been  distorted. 
He  even  adroitly  changed  a  comma  in  this  sentence  of  the 
Bull :  *'  Although  some  of  these  propositions  might  in 
some  way  be  defended,  taking  them  in  their  strict  sense 
and  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  author,  we  condemn  them 
as  heretical,*^  &c.  By  placing  the  comma  after  author,  in- 
stead of  after  defended,  he  made  it  appear,  that  the  Bull 
condemned  the  propositions  as  heretical,  etc.,  although  it 
admitted  that  they  might  be  defended  in  their  rigorous 
sense,  and  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  author.  To  put 
an  end  to  these  evasions  and  murmurs,  the  Pope  addressed 
a  brief  to  Baius  on  the  13th  of  May,  15G9,  in  which  he 
justified  the  condemnation,  replaced  the  comma  in  its 
proper  place,  and  exhorted  Baius  to  an  unreserved  sub- 
mission. Morillon  was  charged  in  the  meantime  to  cause 
him  to  make  his  abjuration,  and  to  ask  absolution  of  the 
censures  which  he  had  incurred  by  maintaining  his  doc- 
trine. He  had  recourse  to  all  the  usual  subterfuges, 
requiring  that  the  Pope  should  qualify  each  of  his  proposi- 
tions in  particular,  distinguishing  their  different  me;iuings, 
and  pointing  out  that  in  which  they  might  bo  defended. 
At  length  he  consented  through  fear  of  the  consequences, 
to  retract  his  doctrines  viva  voce,  but  not  in  writing. 
However,  having  soon  after  become  Dean  of  the  faculty, 
and  finding  himself  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fessors, he  made  a  speech  to  the  faculty,  in  which  he 
divided  the  condemned  propositions  into  four  classes.    The 
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first  embraced  those  wliich  he  said  were  legitimately  con- 
demned, but  which  he  had  never  taught ;  the  second,  those 
whose  meaning  was  ambiguous,  and  which  had  not  been 
taken  in  his  sense ;  the  third,  those  whose  meaning  had 
been  altered,  and  the  fourth,  those  which  he  avowed,  and 
which  he  said  had  been  rendered  odious,  because  he  had 
expressed  them  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Fathers, 
instead  of  that  of  the  schoolmen.  All  good  Catholics 
were  grievously  scandalized  b}^  this  outrage  against  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  ;  they  complained  to  the  Duke 
of  Alba,  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  wrote  to 
the  bishops,  then  assembled  in  council  at  Malines,  to  cause 
the  Bull  to  be  subscribed  by  all  the  doctors  of  Louvain. 
In  consequence,  Morillon  repaired  to  Louvain  as  commis- 
sary apostolic,  but  the  doctors,  although  they  declared 
their  readiness  to  submit  to  the  Bull,  refused  to  subscribe 
it,  because  this  had  not  been  demanded  by  either  the 
Pope  or  the  council.  The  Pope  being  informed  of  this 
resistance,  wrote  to  Albli  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal,  and 
he  in  consequence  gave  such  orders  as  caused  the  faculty 
to  assemble  in  August  1571,  to  subscribe  to  the  Pontifical 
Bull  without  reserve,  and  to  order  the  suppression  of  the 
writings  of  Baius,  who  was  obliged  to  subscribe  along 
with  the  others. 

This  submission  was  by  no  means  sincere ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  success  of  the  rebels  in  the  Lovv  Countries,  encou- 
raged him  to  avow  his  real  sentiments,  he  and  his  par- 
tisans publicly  declared  that  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.  had  been 
obtained  by  surprise,  and  that  the  new  Pope  would  soon 
revoke  it.  This  matter  having  been  reported  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  Gregory  XIII.  published  a  new  Bull,  dated 
January  29,  1579,  to  confirm  and  declare  authentic  thai 
of  Pius  V.  In  the  following  year,  March  24,  1580,  Baius 
retracted  his  errors  both  by  word  and  writing,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  propositions  contained  in  the  Bull  had  been 
legitimately  condemned  after  mature  examination,  and 
promised  never  again  to  support  them.  From  this  period 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  eight  years  afterwards,  he 
did  not  renew  his  heresies  in  any  public  work.  But  his 
discourse  and  manner  of  acting  rendered  the  sincerity  of 
his  retractation  at  least  doubtful.  Matters  were  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  state,  that  Sixtus  V.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Pontifical  throne  in  1585,  charged  the  Nuncio  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  see  that  the  Bulls  of  Pius  V.  and 
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Gregory  XIII.  were  duly  received  and  faithfully  observed 
in  the  nniversity  of  Louvain.  The  Nuncio  drew  np  a 
body  of  doctrine  contrary  to  the  condemned  propositions, 
and  the  faculty  bound  itself  by  oath  to  regulate  its  senti- 
ments by  it.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  Lessius,  who  professed  theology  in  the  university  of 
Louvain,  caused  certain  theses  to  be  sustained  in  opposi- 
tion to  Baism,  of  which  the  theological  faculty  censured 
thirty-four  propositions,  as  containing  the  errors  of  semi- 
Pelagianism,  or  at  least  favouring  that  heresy.  The 
chief  doctrines  contained  in  this  thesis,  were,  that  God 
gives  sufficient  grace  to  all  men,  and  that  predestination 
to  glory  does  not  precede,  but  is  subsequent  to  the  divine 
prevision  of  the  merits  of  the  elect.  The  University  of 
Do  nay,  which  had  been  founded  a  few  years  previously  by 
Philip  II.,  followed  the  example  of  Louvain  in  condemning 
the  theses,  and  this  procee  ling  wns  approved  by  several 
bishops  and  a  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Others  opposed  the  censure ;  the  University  of  Paris  refused 
to  sanction  it,  and  the  apology  which  Lessius  published  in 
his  own  defence  was  declared  orthodox  by  the  Universities 
of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Ingolstadt.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of 
this  affair,  sent  the  censure  along  with  the  apology  of 
Lessius,  and  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  the  famous  Bellar- 
miue,  to  Sixtus  Y.,  entreating  him  to  interpose  his 
authority  and  to  settle  these  disputes.  The  Pope  held  a 
consistory  to  consider  the  matter,  in  which  the  theses  of 
Lessius  were  declared  to  be  articles  of  sound  doctrine. 
The  censure  pronounced  against  him  was  rendered  of  no 
authority,  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  and  Prangipani, 
nuncio  at  Cologne,  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  go  to 
Louvain,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  silence  on  both  parties 
regarding  these  questions,  and  to  forbid  each,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  censure  the  opinion  of  the  other,  so 
long  as  the  Holy  See  should  not  have  decided  the  matter. 
Tlie  decree  of  the  Nuncio,  which  was  published  in  July 
1588,  produced  the  effect  for  which  it  was  issued,  and  the 
death  of  Baius,  which  occurred  in  the  following  year,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  preserve  peace  in  the  university. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  famous  treatise  of  the  Jesuit 
Molina,  on  the  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free  Will,  which 
was  pubhshed  in  Lisbon  this  very  year,  excited  violent 
commotions  in  the  Catholic  schools.     The  chief  point  of 
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the  controversy  regarded  the  nature  of  efficacious  ^race. 
All  parties  admitted  tliat  it  did  not  destroy  human  Uberty, 
and  that  under  its  influence  man  retained  the  power  "of 
resisting  it.  The  Thomists  and  Augustinians  maintained 
that  the  efficaciousness  of  grace  was  derived  from  its  own 
intrinsic  nature,  that  whenever  God  srranted  efficacious 
grace  it  infaUibly  produced  its  effect.  They  diff'ered,  how- 
ever, in  their  modes  of  exphmation,  for  the  Thomists  held 
that  efficacious  grace  acted  physically,  or  by  what  they 
called  i^hysical  pr emotion,  whilst  the  Augustinians  main- 
tained that  it  acted  morally  or  by  delectation.  They  both 
admitted  another  grace,  which  was  generally  called  surffi^ 
c'lent,  because  it  gave  the  true  power  of  acting,  although  it 
was  infallibly  certain  that  it  never  would  produce  its 
effect. 

Molina,  taking  his  stand  on  the  principles  admitted  by- 
all  Catholics,  of  the  necessity  of  grace  on  one  hand  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  on  the  other,  taught,  1.  That  God  by 
Plis  infinite  science,  ^vhich  Molina  divides  into  different 
kinds,  sees  all  possible  things,  all  possible  orders,  and  what 
would  occur  in  each  both  necessarily,  and  according  to  the 
free  determination  of  creatures,  if  He  should  call  it  into 
existence.  2.  He  selected  the  present  order.  3.  By  one 
single  volition  He  decreed  all  things,  but  because  that 
volition  is  infinite,  and  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
inconceivable  multitude  of  objects  which  it  embraces,  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  infinite  number  of  decrees.  4.  Even 
after  the  prevision  of  original  sin  God  sincerely  wishes 
all  men  to  be  saved.'''''  This  will  is  not  efficacious  because 
all  men  are  not  actually  saved.  It  is  therefore  antecedent 
to  the  prevision  of  their  actions,  because  when  He  sees  the 
crimes  and  final  impenitence  of  the  wicked.  He  wishes  not 
their  salvation,  but  their  damnation.  Neither  is  it  absolute 
for  the  same  reason,  for  God  having  given  man  free-will 
wishes  to  save  those  only  who  will  freely  co-operate  with 
Plis  grace.  But  it  is  a  true  and  operative  will,  for  in  con- 
sequence of  this  will  God  spared  not  even  His  own  Son, 


*  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our 
Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  For  there  is  ono  God,  and  one  mediator  of  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  redemptiou 
for  all. —1  Tim.  ii.  3-6. 
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but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all.^  Nor  was  auy  one 
excluded  from  the  merits  of  His  Passion.  For  the  charity 
of  Christ  presseth  us,  judging  thus  that  xione  died  for  all, 
then  all  were  dead.  And  Christ  died  for  all,  (2  Cor.  v. 
14.)  The  Jansenists  will  not  deny  that  all  men  contract 
the  guilt  of  sin,  if  not  actual,  at  least  original,  and  here  the 
apostle  proves  this  truth  from  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for 
all  without  exception.  Certainly  the'  grace  purchased  for 
all  without  exception  by  the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  insuf- 
ficient. Consequently  God  from  all  eternity  decrees,  freely 
and  gratuitously  to  confer  upon  all  men  sufficient  grace 
by  means  of  which,  if  it  be  not  their  own  fault,  they  might 
really  and  truly  work  out  their  salvation.  God  did  not 
confer  this  grace  blindly.  He  knew  when  giving  it  who 
would  co-operate  with  it  and  who  would  not,  but  this 
does  not  diminish  the  favour  even  with  regard  to  the  repro- 
bate, for  God  has  placed  salvation  within  their  reach,  and 
they  must  attribute  their  reprobation  to  their  own  wicked- 
ness. 5.  Sufficient  and  efficacious  grace  do  not  differ 
in  their  intrinsic  nature,  but  from  the  effects.  That  grace 
is  efficacious  which  produces  its  effect,  because  the 
receiver  freely  co-operates  with  it,  whilst  even  a  greater 
grace  which  the  receiver  rejects  by  the  exercise  of  his  free 
will  is  denominated  only  sufficient,  because  it  is  ineffica- 
cious. 6.  God  can,  without  imposing  the  slightest  neces- 
sity on  the  will,  save  whomever  He  pleases,  because  He 
knows,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  graces  with  which 
each  individual  would  freely  co-operate  if  they  were  given 
to  him,  as  well  as  those  which  he  would  reject.  Hence 
our  Lord  denounces  woe  to  Corazain  and  Bethsaida, 
because  if  the  mighty  works  which  had  been  done  in  them 
had  been  performed  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have 
done  penance  in  sackclotli  and  ashes.  God,  by  means  of 
this  science,  can,  by  selecting  His  graces  effectually,  con- 
vert and  save  whom  He  pleases.  7.  God,  foreseeing 
those  who  will  co-operate  with  His  grace,  and  those  who 
will  finally  reject  it,  predestines  the  former  to  glory,  and 
the  latter  to  reprobation. 

Mr.   Neale   having  extracted  a  summary   of  Molina's 
system  from  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher,  continues  thus  :  t 

*' To  which  in  fairness  must  be  added,  that  tlie  sufficient  gracp, 
*  Roir.  viii.  32.  f  Introduction,  p.  11, 
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which  13,  as  it  were,  the  watchword  of  the  party,  means  grace 
which  is  insufficient,  until,  by  its  adhesion,  the  will  of  man  ren<lers 
it  efficacious.  And  this  is  the  venom  of  the  whole  system,  because, 
however  the  fact  may  be  glossed  over,  it  subjects,  in  fact,  the 
will  of  God  to  the  will  of  man." 

This  is  a  piece  of  miserable  Jansenistic  cant.  Molina, 
on  the  contrary,  attributes  the  whole  to  the  efficacy  of 
grace.  He  makes  the  ftvo  co-operation  of  the  will  a  neces- 
sary condition,  because  God,  according  to  the  decrees  of 
His  providence,  will  not  necessitate  the  will.  It  is  grace 
alone  which  gives  powei*  to  perform  any  salutary  action. 
The  intellect  must  be  enlightened,  and  the  will  excited  and 
aroused  by  prevenieut  grace,  and  if  the  will  yields  to  the 
impulse,  grace  must  co-operate  with  it  to  produce  the 
result.'-'"  ^  Suppose  a  man  lying  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  upon 
a  wreck  in  the  ocean,  which  must  soon  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  A  ship  comes  up,  he  is  roused  from  his  leth- 
argy, and  invited  to  come  on  board.  He  may  reply  that 
he  has  lost  all  his  frieirds,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  pro- 
perty is  in  the  wreck,  and  that  he  prefers  to  remain  in  it. 
If  this  man  perishes,  his  destruction  is  certainly  in  no  way 
to  be  attributed  to  those  who  wished  to  save  him,  but 
entirely  to  his  own  free  act.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  enters 
the  ship  and  is  saved,  his  safety  is  to  be  attributed  entirely 
to  those  who  took  him  on  board.  This  comparison, 
although  imperfect  in  some  respects,  fairly  illustrates  what 
we  have  been  saying.  The  sinner  will  as  surely  perish  as 
the  shipwrecked  mariner,  if  he  obeys  not  the  will  of  divine 
grace.  If  he  does  not  obey  it,  his  ruin  will  be  in  no  way 
attributable  to  divine  grace,  but  solely  to  himself;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  does  obey  it,  his  salvation  must  be 
attributed  entirely  to  divine  grace,  which  alone  has  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  ocean  in 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  infallibly  perished.  But 
this  talk  of  subjecting  the  will  of  God  to  the  will  of 
man,  is  an  old  Jansenistic  claptrap.  God  Himself  does 
not  necessitate  the  will.  He  gives  man  the  means  of  doing 
good,  but  at  the  same  time  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  do  evil. 
Is  not  free-will  the  giit  of  God  ?  And  cannot  He  leave  man 
in  possession  of  it  if  He  pleases  ?  Does  not  every  man  feel 
that  he  is  not  necessitated  to  do  good  or  evil?     *' Sir,'' 


Disp.  12,  passim. 
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said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  when  the  latter  wanted  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  free-will,  **  man  is  free 
and  there's  an  end  on't." 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  an  exphanation  of  tlie 
other  systems  which  different  schools  have  adopted  on  the 
subject  of  grace  and  free-will.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  state  what  they  all  admit,  that  man,  in  order 
to  merit  or  to  sin,  in  our  present  state  of  fallen  nature, 
must  not  only  be  free  from  external  violence,  but  also  from 
internal  necessity.  If  the  mode  of  reconciling  grace  and 
free-will  adopted  by  some  of  them,  be  not  very  intelligible, 
yet  so  long  as  they  hold  the  defined  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  are  prepared  to  submit  to  her  decisions, 
they  are  true  Catholics,  and  no  person  has  a  right  to 
censure  them. 

No  sooner  had  Molina's  book  appeared  than  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Dominicans,  and  denounced  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Molina,  on  his  side,  laid  certain 
propositions  of  the  Dominican  Bannes,  before  the  same 
tribunal.  The  grand  inquisitor,  Quiroga,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  referred  the  dispute  to  Clement  VIII.,  who,  by 
a  brief  dated  July,  1594,  reserved  the  cognizance  of  the 
affair  to  himself,  and  prohibited  the  theologians  of  each 
party  to  censure  the  oi)inions  of  their  adversaries,  until 
the  subject  should  have  been  decided  by  the  Holy  See. 
Notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  Pope,  the  disputes  and 
recriminations  increased  daily,  and  after  various  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  reduce  both  parties  to  silence,  he  appointed 
a  commission  to  examine  the  questions  in  dispute,  which 
assembled  for  the  first  time,  January  2nd,  1598.  As  early 
as  March  12  they  agreed  to  condemn  certain  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  Molina,  and  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  his  book. 
However,  the  Jesuits  having  complained  of  the  precipitancy 
of  the  decision,  and.one  of  the  congregation  having  opposed 
the  condemnation,  the  Pope  ordered  the  consultors  to 
examine  it  anew.  They  however  persisted  in  their  former 
decision,  and  charged  the  secretary  of  the  congregation, 
Gregory  Coronelli,  an  Augustinian,  to  draw  up  a  censure, 
which  was  approved  of  by  seven  out  of  the  eight  consultors 
who  composed  the  congregation.  The  dissentient  was  the 
rector  of  the  Carmelite  College,  at  Rome.  However, 
several  powerful  remonstrances  now  poured  in  upon  the 
Pope  from  various  parts  of  the  Church,  deprecating  the 
condemnation  of  Molina's  doctrine.     Several  universities 
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censured  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans  on  the  subject 
of  grace,  and  finally  the  consultors  were  ordered  to  con- 
sider the  matter  for  the  third  time.  Along  with  Cardinal 
Madrucci,  who  had  presided  over  the  congregation  from 
the  first,  were  now  associated  Cardinals  Bellarmin,  a 
Jesuit,  and  Ascoli,  a  Dominican.  This  congregation, 
which  commenced  its  sessions  on  April  27, 1600,  agreed 
to  censure  twenty  propositions  of  Molina,  which  were  laid 
before  the  Pope  on  the  20th  of  October.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done,  and  a  new  examination  having  been 
ordered,  the  congregation  adhered  to  its  former  decision, 
for  the  fourth  time. 

However,  as  the  Jesuits  complained  bitterly  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  consultors,  the  Pope  resolved  to  institute 
a  new  examination,  and  to  preside  in  person  over  the 
congregation,  which  he  had  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  new  consultors  and  cardinals.  In  opening  the 
congregation,  on  March  20,  1602,  the  Pope  declared  that 
the  only  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  doctrine 
of  Molina  was,  or  was  not,  conformable  to  that  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  Pope  presided  in  sixty-eight  congrega- 
tions, the  last  of  which  was  held  in  February,  1605,  when 
no  decision  having  been  yet  arrived  at,  Clement  was  seized 
by  a  malady  which  carried  him  off,  March  4th,  in  the  same 
year. 

It  is  very  generally  asserted  that  Clement  was  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  Dominicans;  but 
although  this  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  controversy,  everything  seems  to  intimate  that 
he  had  changed  his  sentiments,  at  least  so  far  as  to  hesi- 
tate about  coming  to  any  decision.  The  remitting  of  the^ 
matter  back  to  the  congregation,  after  every  decision  ad- 
verse to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  taking  of  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands,  after  four  condemnations  had  been  pronounced 
against  them,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Moreover,  the  congregation,  in  the  beginning  arrived 
at  its  decisions  in  a  short  time — its  first  deliberations  occu- 
pied little  more  than  two  months,  and  after  holding  only  a 
few  sessions;  afterwards  its  sessions  became  far  more 
numerous,  and  after  Clement  joined  it,  nearly  three  years 
passed,  and  sixty- eight  sessions  had  been  held,  without 
procuring  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  already  four  times 
pronounced  against  Molinism,  although  the  consultors  still 
firmly  adhered  to  their  former  opinions.     Moreover,  it  is 
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asserted  that  in  the  Pope's  copy  of  Molina's  book,  a 
great  number  of  marginal  notes  were  found,  all  intended 
to  vindicate  it. 

After  Leo  XL,  who  reigned  only  a  few  days.  Cardinal 
Borghese,  who  had  assisted  Clement  in  all  the  congrega- 
tions, became  Pope,  May  5th,  1605,  and  took  the  name  of 
Paul  V.  He  renewed  the  congregations  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  Clement,  and  presided  in  per- 
son. The  sessions  over  which  he  presided  were  seventeen 
in  number,  the  first  was  held  September  14,  1605,  and  the 
last,  March  1,  1606.  He  had  been  assisted  from  the  first 
by  several  cardinals,  the  number  being  increased  until 
in  the  last  session  it  amounted  to  fourteen,  and  on  the 
8th  of  March  he  deliberated  with  twelve  of  them  (two 
being  absent,)  on  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  a  solemn 
judgment  on  the  matters  in  dispute.  Ten  cardinals, 
according  to  the  anti- Jesuit  historian,  Leblanc,  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  and  only  two — but  they  were  by 
far  the  most  illustrious — Bellarmin,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  only  half  a  Jesuit,  and  Du  Perron,  in  the 
negative.  The  Pope,  in  consequence  of  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  had  recourse  once  more  to  the  consultors,  whom 
he  ordered  to  give  their  opinions  separately,  in  writing,  on 
the  disputed  points,  together  with  their  motives,  and  pro- 
hibited them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  com- 
municating them  to  any  one.  All  but  one  condemned 
Molina,  but  their  reasons  were  so  different  and  inconsist- 
ent, that  the  Pope  ordered  them  to  confer  together.  This 
conference  proved  as  unsatisfactory  as  their  private  notes 
had  been,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  Pope  ordered  one  of  the 
consultors,  Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to 
make  the  draft  of  a  bull  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
of  the  majority.  This  statement,  however,  appears  to  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  after  the  last  con- 
ference of  the  consultors,  Paul  had  put  all  the  acts  and 
manuscripts  of  the  Council  of  Trent  into  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Du  Perron,  to  see  if  his  advice  would  agree  with 
that  of  the  consultors,  although  that  great  man  had  already 
strongly  expressed  himself  against  the  propriety  of  issuing 
any  dogmatic  decision  on  the  subject. 

The    anti-Jesuit   historian,    Leblanc,    already  quoted, 
asserts"'^"  that  the  consultors,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 

*  Lib  4.  De  Auxiliig,  cap.  15,  et  scq. 
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the  Pope,  drew  up  a  Bull,  which  was  presented  to  his 
HoUuess  about  the  end  of  July,  1607,  and  that  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Cardinals,  whose  last  assembly  on 
the  subject  of  Grace  was  held  August  28,  1607.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  assembly  were  perfectly  secret,  nor  has 
any  authentic  account  of  them  ever  been  published.  This 
is  acknowledged  by  Leblanc,  but  he  says  that  of  the  twelve 
cardinals  who  had  voted  on  the  subject  in  the  previous 
year,  only  nine  attended  this  assembly,  and  that  of  these, 
five,  with  the  Pontiff  at  their  head,  voted  for  the  pi-omul- 
gation  of  the  apostolical  definition,  and  four  against  it. 
This  is  the  statement  of  a  man  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
considering  that  the  Cardinals  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
equally  divided,  and  that  Du  Perron  and  Bellarmin  were 
in  the  minority,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Pope  abstained 
from  issuing  any  definitive  sentence.  Hence  we  find,  that 
three  days  afterwards,  he  sent  for  the  generals  of  the 
Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  and  put  into  their  hands  a  de- 
cree, permitting  the  ^consultors  and  theologians  engaged 
in  the  discussion,  to  go  home,  and  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  publish  his  decision  when  he  should  find  it 
convenient.  In  the  meantime  he  permitted  each  party  to 
propound  its  own  opinion,  and  prohibited  each  to  censure 
that  of  the  other,  until  the  Holy  See  should  have  decided 
the  matter.  Moreover,  he  some  time  afterwards,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1611,  caused  a  (k^ee  of  the  Inquisition  to  be  pub- 
lished, prohibiting  the  printing  of  anything  on  these  sub- 
jects without  the  leave  of  the  Roman  inquisitors.  This 
decree  was  renewed  in  1625  by  Urban  VIIL,  and  in  1654 
by  Innocent  X. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  congregations.  Do 
Auxiliis. 

•'  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose,"  savs  Mr.  Neale,  "  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  these  congregations.  Carried  on  under  Clement 
till  1605,  the  year  of  that  Pope's  death,  they  were  resumed  under 
Paul  v.,  and  finished  in  1607.  They  censured  the  dilated  pro- 
positions of  Molina,  as  severally  Pelagian,  semi-Pelagian,  or  ap- 
proaching to  Pelagianism;  and  a  Buil,  wliich  is  still  extant,  for 
their  condemnation,  was  prepared.  But  the  Pope — who  like  a  suc- 
cessor of  his  in  the  next  century,  wished  to  live — dared  not  publish 
it.  *  It  was  reserved,'  he  said,  '  till  a  couvenient  time  :'  which 
convenient  time  has  never  yet  arrived." 

First,  with  regard  to  the  congregations.  Mr.  Neale 
makes  uo  distinction  between  those  at  which  the  Pope 
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was  not,  and  ihose  at  which  he  was  present,  yet  it  is  only 
with  regard  to  the  former  it  can  be  affirmed  that  any 
formal  condemnation  of  Mohna  was  prononnced.  The 
consnhors,  indeed,  with  four  exceptions,  in  all,  not  more 
than  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
same  time,  constantly  gave  their  opinions  in  favour  of  a 
condemnation,  but  in  the  sixty-eight  congregations  pro- 
sided  over  by  Clement,  no  formal  decision  was  pronounced. 
Under  Paul,  the  consul  tors  continued  as  usual  to  condemn 
Molina,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  his  opponents,  that  in  the 
seventeenth  and  last  session,  they  not  only  affirmed  the 
doctrine  that  grace  is  efficacious  of  its  own  nature,  but 
moreover  that  the  term  physical  premotion,  as  explained 
in  the  schools,  only  expresses  a  truth  always  recognized 
in  the  Church.  There  were  then  two  questions  to  be 
decided  by  the  Pope :  First,  would  he  give  any  decision  ? 
and  in  case  this  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative  ;  secondly, 
what  would  that  decision  be  ?  When  the  first  was  brought 
before  the  Cardinals  who  had  assisted  at  the  conferences, 
the  two  ablest  of  them  resolved  it  in  the  negative,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  Pope  commanded  each  of  the  consultors 
to  give  his  opinion  and  reasons  for  it  separately,  and  in 
writing  ;  but  the  motives  assigned  were  so  different  that 
he  subsequently  required  them  to  confer  together.  The 
result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  put  all  the  documents 
connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
on  the  subject  of  grace,  into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  du 
Perron,  who  had  been  throughout,  the  able  defender  of 
Molina,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  agree  with  the  con- 
sultors. What  happened  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Car- 
dinals with  the  Pope,  has  never  been  ascertained.  There 
were  only  nine  present,  oF  whom  Bellarmin  and  Du  Perron, 
were  certainly  opposed  to  any  decision  being  come  to. 
According  to  the  anti-Molinist  historian,  they  were  joined 
by  two  others,  so  tliat  the  assembly  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  equally  divided.  All  these  proceedings  evidently 
tended  to  the  result  which  was  announced  within  three 
days,  that  no  decision  would  be  pronounced  at  that 
time. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  contrary  to  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Popes,  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  had  his 
Holiness  issued  a  dogmatical  Bull  under  such  circum- 
stances. Both  the  one  and  the  other  always  abstain  from 
pronouncing    sentence     regarding     opinions    concerning 
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which,  the  true  and  obedient  chihlreii  of  the  Church  are 
so  much  divided.  Certaiuly,  neither  Clement  nor  Paul, 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  issued  a  Bull  in  opposition 
to  the  decided  opinions  of  Bellarmin  and  Du  Perron.  So 
decided  were  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  that  when  it  was 
reported  that  Clement  was  about  to  draw  up  a  Bull,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  consultors,  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  him  and  told  him  that  if  he  published  a 
decree  in  favour  o^ physical  pr emotion,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  <x<A  it  subscribed  by  all  the  Protestants  of  Europe. 
And  Paul  loved  him  so  much,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sayiuGT  to  his  friends :  Pray  to  God  to 
inspire  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  for  he  could  persuade  us  to 
do  anything. 

The  only  fact,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
either  of  the  Popes  had  any  intention  of  issuing  a  Bull 
against  Molina  is  the  decision  of  the  consultors.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  although  they  were  very 
respectable  men,  none'^of  them  was  comparable  with  the 
cardinals  just  mentioned,  in  abilities  or  acquirements ;  that 
their  number  was  small,  eight  at  first  and  nine  afterwards, 
that  they  were  never  unanimous,  that  even  those  who 
agreed  in  the  result,  differed  entirely  in  their  reasons  ;  that 
of  five  Bishops  who  were  added  to  the  original  consultors, 
one,  the  Bishop  of  Aquila,  supported  Molina ;  that  they 
varied  even  in  the  propositions  which  they  censured,  the 
number  which  was  condemned  at  first,  sixty,  having  been 
afterwards  reduced  to  twenty,  and,  above  all,  that  they  were 
not  judges,  but  mere  consultors;  that  in  reply  to  the 
charges  of  partiality  preferred  by  the  Molinists,  both 
Clement  and  Paul  declared  that  the  decision  did  not 
depend  on  the  consultors,  but  on  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  that  the  Popes  were  so  far  from  leaving 
the  matter  to  their  judgment,  that  they  attended  the  con- 
gregations in  order  to  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  asked  and  received  opinions  of  great  weight 
and  authority,  from  many  parts  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
had  not  a  promise  been  made  in  the  conclave,  in  which 
Paul  V.  was  elected,  that  whoever  became  Pope  would 
terminate  the  pending  disputes  by  a  definitive  judgment, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  would  have  allowed  the  matter 
to  drop.  Nor  did  he  renew  the  congregations  until  he 
had  consulted  several  bishops  and  doctors  who  had  hitherto 
JLaken  no  part  in  the  disputes.     Amongst  the  former,  was 
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St,  Francis  of  Sales,  but  neither  his  opinion  nor  that  of 
the  others,  was  ever  divulged.  Of  the  religious  orders,  the 
great  body  of  the  Franciscans,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  Dominicans  and  Benedictines,  supported  Molina.  Of 
the  five  celebrated  Spanish  Universities,  complutum 
(Alcado  de  Henarez)  Segovia,  Seville,  Valladolid,  and 
Salamanca,  the  first  four  favoured  Molina,  whilst  the  last 
probably  inclined  to  neither  side.  Leblanc  acknowledges 
that  the  German  Universities  of  Mentz,  Heidelberg,  Ingol- 
stadt,  Dilingen,  Vienna,  Treves,  and  one  or  two  others, 
wrote  to  Rome  on  the  side  of  Molina.  None  of  the  Italian 
Universities  ^  seem  to  have  interfered,  except  that  of 
Bologna,  which  supported  the  Jesuits.  Habert,  the  cele- 
brated Sor bonne  Doctor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Vabres, 
declares  that  the  greater  part  of  Catholic  theologians,  and 
those  of  the  Sorbonne  in  particular,  0{i\)0^Q  physical  pre^ 
determination  chiefly,  lest  it  should  open  a  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ;''^"  and  Rosa, 
another  French  Bishop,  being  in  Rome  in  1601,  publicly 
assured  the  Rope  that  the  doctrine  of  Molina  was  com- 
monly taught  in  the  faculty  of  Paris  ;  and,  after  his  return, 
he  propounded  it  himself  in  a  pubUc  thesis  in  the  following 
year.  The  Universities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  were 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits ;  but  as  far  as  Louvain  was  con- 
cerned, this  was  perhaps  more  in  their  favour  with  the 
Rope  than  against  them,  as  the  faculty  had  so  very  recently 
and  obstinately  supported  the  doctrine  of  Bains,  for  which 
many  of  its  members,  notwithstanding  their  recent  sub- 
mission, were  still  known  to  retain  a  strong  predilection. 
But  we  have  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  Domini- 
can Lemos,  who  was  deputed  by  his  order  to  sustain  their 
cause  in  the  congregations  De  auxiliis,  and  who  dis- 
charged his  duty  so  ably,  in  proof  of  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Molina.  "  That  book,'*  he  says, 
**  which  contained  (as  ^  it  seemed)  new  doctrine,  was 
approved,  and  its  doctrines  embraced  by  very  many,  so 
that  in  common  disputations,  in  public  assemblies,  and 
even  in  the  schools,  you  would  hear  nothing  else  but  this 
doctrine  of  Molina. ^'t  No  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with    the    mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Ropes  or  of  the 


*  Theologise  Grrecorurn  Patrum,  lib.  2.  cap.  17.  §  4. 
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Catholic  Church,  could  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a 
dogmatic  Bull  would  be  issued  on  a  subject  regarding 
which  the  faithful  were  so  greatly  divided. 

What  we  have  already  said,  clearly  disposes  of  the 
pretended  Bull,  of  which  no  mention  was  made  for  more 
than  forty  years  after  the  termination  of  the  congregations 
De  auxiliis.  It  was  not  allowed  to  appear  until  all  the 
parties  connected  with  the  transactions  were  dead.  This 
fact  alone  would  be  decisive,  but  the  existence  ol'  a  Bull 
either  drawn  up  or  approved  by  the  Pope,  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  other  undoubted  facts.  One  story  is,  that 
Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  one  of 
the  five  consulting  bishops,  was  desired  by  the  Pope  to 
draw  up  a  Bull  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
majority ;  another  thai  it  was  drawn  by  Coronelli,  amongst 
whose  papers  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  ;  a  third 
that  it  was  concocted  by  the  Jansenists.  That  Coronelli 
drew  up  many  condemnations  of  Molina,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  that  he  may  ha^e  composed  either  alone  or  in  con- 
cert with  Peter  Lombard,  the  rough  draft  of  a  Bull,  such 
as  he  desired  to  be  issued  in  order  to  be  able  to  prepare 
it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  if  it  should  be  required, 
is  extremely  probable.  The  variations  which  appear  in 
the  different  copies  which  have  been  made  of  this  Bull,  in 
some  of  which  there  are  a  larger  number  of  condemned 
propositions  than  in  others,  forbids  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
finished  document,  and  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  there 
were  several  rough  drafts  made  by  Coronelli,  each  of  which 
he  accommodated  to  the  changeful  decisions  of  the  con- 
Fultors.  But  the  Pope  could  never  have  approved  of  this 
Bull,  for  if  so  it  must  have  been  in  the  last  congregation 
of  the  cardinals.  Certainly  no  such  approbation  had  been 
given  previously.  Now  the  Pope  might  have  enjoined 
silence  upon  both  parties,  as  had  been  done  by  Clement  in 
this  very  controversy,  and  had  frequently  been  resorted  to 
on  other  occasions.  This  would  have  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  issue  his  Bull  afterwards  if  he  should  deem  it 
expedient.  But  he  does  not  adopt  this  course ;  on  the 
contrary,  only  three  days  after  the  congregation,  each 
party  is  expressly  authorized  to  defend  its  own  opinion, 
and  prohibited  from  censuring  the  opinions  of  the  other. 
That  is,  he  permits  opinions  to  be  freely  defended,  and 
prohibits  their  adversaries  to  censure  them,  although  he 
had  a  Bull  ready  to  be  issued  condemning  them  as  hereti- 
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cal,  impious,  erroneous,  &c.,  and  the  nine  Cardinals,  a^ 
well  as  Lombard,  ^Coronelli,  and  others,  were  acquainted 
with  all  this  ! 

Moreover,  the  Dominican  Lemos  already  mentioned, 
and  Pegna,  Dean  of  the  Roman  Rota,  both  strongly 
opposed  to  MoHna,  wrote  four  months  after  the  Pope  had 
announced  the  termination  of  the  Congregations,  to  the 
bishops,  inquisitors,  and  religious  of  Spain,  informing 
them  that  **  It  was  most  certain  that  nothing  was  decided 
by  the  Pope  with  regard  to  the  controversy  concerning  the 
auxilia;  nay,  that  having  reserved  the  decision  to  himself, 
he  was  still  revolving  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  medi- 
tating on  it."  This  letter  is  quoted  by  Leblanc,'"'  who 
declares  that  the  Pope  had  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  corrected  it  before  it  was  sent  to  Spain. 

Finally,  as  soon  as  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Bull  of  Paul  Y.  became  public.  Innocent  X.  issued  a 
decree,  dated  April  23,  1654,  in  which  he  delares  that  the 
said  autograph  or  copy  deserves  no  credit  whatever — ei 
Qiullam.  omnino  esse  fidem  adhibendayn, 

Protestants  who  do  not  understand  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
guards  the  deposit  of  faith,  as  well  by  preventing  the 
Church  from  doing  wrong,  as  by  guiding  her  in  doing 
right,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
Pope  arrived,  was  unworthy  of  the  time  and  labour  which 
it  cost.  Por  our  part  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
perfectly  wise  and  equitable.  The  two  illustrious  schools 
agreeing  upon  everything  that  had  been  defined  by  the 
Church,  and  detesting  the  opposite  errors,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  pronounce  upon  the  arguments  by  which  they 
arrived  at  their  conclusions ;  it  was  enough  that  these 
\vere  right.  Defects  of  reasoning  belong  rather  to  logic 
than  to  theology ;  both  parties  may  have  been  wrong  in 
some  things  ;  there  may  have  been  defects  in  the  reasoning 
of  each,  but  they  were  both  right  in  faith.  A  man  may 
be  an  excellent  Catholic  without  knowing  what  is  meant 
by  Thomism  or  Molinism,  but  it  became  an  artifice  of  the 
Jansenists  to  call  all  those  Molinists  who  refused  to 
become  their  dupes  or  their  partisans ;  and  in  order  to 
give  point  to  the  appellation,  they  utterly  misrepresented 
the  doctrines  of  that  school.     Molina  holds  precisely  the 
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doctrines  we  have  explained,  as  to  tlie  loss  of  the  gift  by 
which  concupiscence  was  restrained  in  Paradise,  and  the 
consequent  debiHty  of  the  will ;  and  yet  Mr.  Neale  quotes 
the  following  sentence  with  approbation  from  the  History 
of  the  Abbe  Guettee,  which  it  may  be  no  liarm  to  state, 
deservedly  occupies  a  place  on  the  Index.  **  According  to 
the  Jesuit  Molina,  man,  in  the  state  of  regenerate  nature, 
is  in  the  same  condition,  as  far  as  free  will  is  concerned,  as 
that  in  which  he  was  before  the  fall.''  This  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  fact,  and  his  other  statements  in  tlie 
same  paragraph,  including  that  in  which  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  taught  that 
grace  was  efficacious  intrinsically,  and  of  its  own  nature, 
are  assumptions  which  every  Molinist  will  deny. 

"About  twelve  years,''  says  Mr.  Neale,  (p.  11)  ''after  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Papal  Bull  de  Auxiliis,'*  (which  Bull  never  existed, 
but  the  author  thinks  proper  to  take  it  for  granted  in  this  quiet 
and  easy  manner,)  "  Jai>senius  commenced  his  great  work  the 
Augustinus.  In  this  he  attempted  to  develope  the  teaching  of  St. 
'Augustine  on  grace.  He  devoted  to  it  the  patient  labour  of  twenty 
years,  and  is  said  to  have  read  the  entire  works  of  that  father  as 
many  times.  ..The  work  was  still  in  manuscript  when  the  author 
was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  he  recommended  it  to  his  chaplain, 
to  his  friend  the  Doctor  Libert-Fromand,  and  to  Henry  Calenu^. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  them  with  the  leading  bookseller  at 
Louvain,  by  name  Zegers,  for  its  publication.  By  the  treachery  of 
a  workman,  some  of  the  proof-sheets  were  seen  by  the  Jesuits. 
Representations  were  made  both  to  Rome  and  to  the  faculty  of 
Theology  at  Louvain,  that  both  Paul  V.  and  Urban  VHI.  had 
expressly  forbidden  the  publication  of  any  work  on  the  subject  of 
grace.  The  University  summoned  the  printer,  and  forbad  his  pro- 
ceeding furtlier.  Zegers  represented  the  injustice  of  leaving  him 
with  two-thirds  of  so  enormous  a  work  on  his  hands,  and  demanded 
a  formal  hearing.  Temporising  wUh  the  University,  he  made  his 
men  work  by  relays  night  and  day,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
the  Augustinus  was  one  morning  exposed  for  sale,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Cardinal  Infant,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  This  was 
in  IGIO,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  reprint  appeared  in  Paris." 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  statement  regarding 
the  University  of  Louvain  is  inaccurate,  but  we  think  the 
best  way  to  correct  this,  as  well  as  to  supply  some  impor- 
tant omissions  in  the  narrative,  will  be  to  give  a  brief 
outline  oF  these  transactions. 

Jansenius  (Jansen)  was  born  in  1585,  in  the  village  of 
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Arquo3%  near  Leerdam,  in  Holland,  of  poor  Catholic 
parents.  Having  learned  his  hnmanities  at  Utrecht,  he 
proceeded  to  Louvain,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  the 
Jesuits,  and  his  humanities  in  another  college,  after  which 
he  made  his  theological  course  at  the  university,  under  his 
countryman  Janson,  a  scholar  and  partisan  of  Baius."'-" 
His  success  was  so  brilliant  that  he  obtained  the  title  of 
First  Master  of  Arts.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  famous  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  better  known  as  the 
Abbe  St.  Cyran,  who  had  come  to  Louvain  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  theology.  St.  Cyran  was  four  years  older  than 
Jansenius,  having  been  born  at  Bayonne,  of  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  family,  in  1581.  The  physician  having  recom- 
mended change  of  air  to  Jansenius,  whose  health  had  been 
impaired  by  severe  study  whilst  they  were  at  Louvain,  St. 
Cyran  took  him  with  hini  to  France,  and  in  1604  procured 
him  the  situation  of  tutor  iu  the  family  of  a  counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Whilst  in  this  place  he  became 
acquainted  with  Father  Gibieuf  of  the  Oratory,  who  had 
published  a  book  on  liberty,  in  which  he  advocated  the  doc- 
trines of  Baius.  St.  Cyran,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  made  a  canon  of  Bayonne,  invited  Jansenius  to  that 
place,  where  they  studied  the  Scriptures  and  Fathers — 
chiefly  Augustine — during  four  or  five  years.  But  the 
former  having  gone  to  Poictiers,  in  1616,  Jansenius  in  the 
following  year  returned  to  Louvain,  where,  through  the 
interest  of  Janson,  he  was  made  principal  of  the  College 
of  St.  Pulcheria,  obtained  a  doctor's  cap  in  1619,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  1630.  St.  Cyran 
had  also  been  advanced  in  the  meantime,  for  having,  iu 
1617,  written  a  defence  of  the  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  certain  Protestant  magi stratf^s; 
that  prelate  not  only  made  him  vicar- general,  but,  in  1620, 
resigned  the  Abbey  of  St.  Cyran  in  his  favour.  As  soon 
as  he  obtained  this  place  he  came  to  reside  in  Paris,  where 
his  austere  life,  his  complaints  against  the  lax  morality  of 
the  new  casuists,  and  his  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of 
strict  discipline,  soon  gained  him  a  great  reputation.  He 
formed  a  strict  friendship  with  many  holy  and  pious  per- 
sons, and  amongst  others  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Jansenius  and  St.  Cyran  kept  up  a  constant  comniunica- 

*  John  Jahnson  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1547,  became  Doctor 
and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Louvain.  Before  his  death,  iu  1625, 
he  combalted  the  opinion  of  Baius  in  several  public  theses. 
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tioii,  not  only  by  letters,  but  by  frequent  visits  to  each 
other.  There  is  a  story  regarding  a  famous  coufereuce 
held  by  them  at  Bourg-Fontaine,  in  1621,  along  with  five 
of  their  principal  associates,  at  which  they  proposed  that 
they  should  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  abolish  Chris- 
tianity, but  that  this  proposal  having  frightened  the  others, 
they  contented  themselves  with  the  following  designs.  First, 
to  teach  such  rigid  doctrine  regarding  Penance  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
people  to  approach  these  sacraments;  second,  to  deny 
free-will,  and  make  human  actions  the  necessary  result  of 
grace  or  of  concupiscence  ;  and  third,  to  deny  the  infalli- 
bility of  Papal  Bulls  regarding  doctrine,  and  even  of  the 
Church,  except  when  actually  assembled  in  general  coun- 
cils— an  event  oi'  such  rare  occurrence  that  they  would  be 
almost  certainly  able  to  shield  themselves  against  any 
condemnation.  That  St.  Cyran  and  Jansenius  had  formed 
the  project  of  changing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  regard- 
ing grace,  and  her  discipline  in  respect  to  the  sacraments, 
is  no  more  than  they  and  their  partisans  have  repeatedly 
avowed.^  They  constantly  declaimed  against  the  laxity 
with  which  the  sacraments  were  administered,  and  on  the 
subject  of  grace  Jansenius  thought  Dominicans  and  Jesuits 
equally  in  error ;  that  the  ancient  doctrine  on  grace  was 
unknown  both^  to  people  and  pastors;  that  it  no  longer 
existed  except  in  prayers,  which  those  who  used  them  did 
not  understand ;  that  the  scholastics  seemed  to  know 
*'  neither  faith,  nor  hope,  nor  sufficient  grace,  nor  effica- 
cious grace,  nor  vice,  nor  virtue,  nor  actual  sin,  nor 
original  sin,  nor  the  liberty  of  man,  nor  his  slavery;  in  a 
word,  and  this  will  be  saying  everything,  neither  the  Old 
nor  the  New  Testament.''  But  the  story  we  have  just 
related  is  utterly  incredible  in  itself,  and  was  not  told  for 
thirty-three  years  after  it  was  said  to  have  happened,  and 
even  then  is  attested  but  by  one  person,  Filleau,  advocate 
of  the  king  to  the  presidial  court  of  Poictiers.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  persons  said  to  have  attended  the  conference, 
was  the  i)ious  friend  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  John  Peter 
Camus,  Bishop  of  Bellay,  whose  attachment  to  the  Church 
cannot  be  doubted.  ]3tit  amongst  the  numerous  writings 
on  this  matter  there  is  a  declaration  signed  by  a  provincial 
of  the  Carmelites,  and  two  other  religious,  declaring  that 
a  gentleman  of  Tours  had  stated  on  his  death-bed  that  he 
had  attended  a  meeting  about  the  year  1620,  at  which  St. 
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Cyrau  had  proposed  that  in  the  administration  of  tlie 
sacraments  a  practice  shonld  be  adopted  different  from  that 
which  the  religions  then  pursued,  in  order  to  render 
penance  less  eiisy  and  communion  more  rare,  and  to  induce 
the  faithful  to  frequent  the  churches  of  the  religious  less 
than  they  did,  but  that  Jansenius  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  not  begin  by  a  general  attack  on  all  the  religious, 
but  should  confine  themselves  at  first  to  the  Jesuits,  whose 
errors  on  grace  could  be  easily  pointed  out,  and  he  added 
that  he  would  compose  a  book  to  combat  their  doctrines. 
This  story  is  extremely  credible,  and  it  is  probably  the 
foundation  for  the  tale  related  by  Pilleau. 

Jansenius'  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  was  so  well  known 
that  he  was  sent  twice  into  Spain,  first  in  1624,  and  again 
in  1626,  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  leave  which  had 
been  granted  them  to  teach  philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
city  of  Louvain,  in  which  he  succeeded.  In  1635  he  pub- 
lished his  Mars  Gallicus,  in  which  he  mercilessly  exposed 
the  selfish  motives  for  which  France  had  so  often  leagued 
herself  with  Protestant  states,  a  work  which  found  so 
much  favour  with  the  court  of  Spain,  that  in  the  following 
year  he  was  named  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ypres,  which  he  enjoyed  for  only  two  years,  for  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  plague,  whilst  visiting  a  part  of  his 
diocess  infected  by  it,  on  the  6th  May,  1638. 

The  Abbe  St.  Cyran  was  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as 
his  friend.  He  had  advanced  some  extravagant  paradoxes 
in  his  writings,  in  which,  however,  he  observed  considerable 
caution.  In  his  conversation  he  was  at  first  almost  equally 
reserved,  and  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  gain  the 
esteem  and  entire  confidence  of  the  eminent  men  with 
whom  he  associated,  and  especially  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
He  knew  that  his  aid  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  ;  and 
well  he  might,  for  notwithstanding  his  constant  and  power- 
ful opposition  to  the  Jansenists,  Mr.  Neale,  who  is  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  sect,  draws  the  following  portrait 
of  him : 

**  He  was  a  priest,  jet  directing  the  holiest  bishops  of  his  time  ; 
a  roiurier,  yet  the  companion  of  nobility;  a  saint,  yet  the  favourite 
of  a  corrupt  court  ;  a  Catholic,  yet  beloved  by  lieretics  ;  how  did 
he  acquire  his  name  and  his  influence  in  the  Church  ?  He  had 
been  a  slave  in  Morocco,  and  there  his  heart  was  touched  with  that 
love  which  became  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life.  Hence  that 
most  blessed  institution,  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     Hence,  when  the 
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armies  of  tliis  world  swept  and  reswept  over  miserable  Lorraia,  when 
fields  laj  fallow  for  years,  when  wolves  boldly  entered  villages  and 
towns  ;  when  the  hearths  of  cottages  and  mansions  were  alike  tireless 
during  the  winter  ;  when  mice,  and  rats,  and  adders,  were  publicly 
sold  and  bought  at  enormous  prices — when  the  starvation  in  the  villa- 
ges was  so  fearful,  that  men  shut  their  eyes  as  they  passed,  when,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  the  peasants  that  wandered  about 
were  like  skeletons  covered  with  tanned  sheep's  leather — when  high- 
born ladies  sold  their  honour  to  the  brutal  soldiers  of  Germany  or 
France,  that  their  children  might  not  die  before  their  eyes — then 
c'lis  true  servant  of  God  poured  his  army  of  missionaries  over  the 
devoted  country.  They,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  in  perils 
from  pestilence,  marauders,  wild  beasts,  went  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges.  Alms  were  absolutely  rained  in  upon  them  from 
Paris.  Death  thinned  their  ranks,  but  Vincent,  like  a  determined 
general,  maintained  his  post,  and  poured  in  fresh  soldiers  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  fallen.  They  took  the  infant  from  the  breast  of  the 
dead  mother  ;  they  set  free  the  ecclesiastic  from  drawing  the  plough 
like  a  beast,  they  rescued  women  from  perilling  their  salvation  for  a 
piece  of  bread  ;  they  lived  the  lives  of  angels  ;  '  and  they  died,'  says 
a  contemporary,  *  as  I  pray  and  beseech  God  that  I  may  die.'  The 
expenses  of  the  holy  war  were  reckoned  at  £400  000.  The  same 
charity  planted  missionaries  in  Harris  and  Lewis,  in  Benbecula  and 
the  Uists,  in  islands  that  since  the  Reformation  had  never  seen  a 
minister  of  any  sort  ;  consoled  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
under  the  savage  persecution  of  Cromwell ;  entered  the  dark  and 
fetid  holds  of  the  galleys,  and  turned  many  a  prisoner  from  dark- 
ness to  light  ;  solaced  the  captives  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  ;  ran- 
somed them  for  their  return,  or  fortified  them  for  their  martyrdom. 
'I'hence,  too,  foundlings,  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  the  Rue  S. 
Landri,  became  the  special  charge  of  the  Ladies  of  Charity  ;  thence, 
when  the  funds  of  the  wQvf  institution  were  totally  inadequate  to 
the  work  in  hand,  Vincent  called  together  its  supporters,  'and  I 
appeal  to  you,'  said  he,  *  no  longer  as  their  mothers,  but  as  their 
juiiges;  pronounce,  if  you  will,  the  sentence  of  their  death  :  I 
proceed  to  take  your  votes.'  Necklaces,  bracelets,  jewels,  rings, 
caskets  then,  broad  lands  and  fair  houses  afterwards,  were  poured 
in  to  the  succour  of  the  helpless  children  ;  and  to  that  decision  and 
to  that  priest,  a  million  of  infants  owe  their  lives  annually  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.'' 

The  marked  deference  which  St.  Vincent  paid  to  St. 
Cyran,  led  hiin  to  believe  that  he  niiglit  speak  more  openly 
to  him,  and  even  lay  claim  to  inspirations  and  revelations. 
As  they  were  one  day  discussing  one  of  Calvin's  dogmas, 
the  Abbe  took  the  part  of  the  heresiarch,  and  defended  his 
doctrine.     St.  Vincent  said  the  doctrine  had  been  con- 
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flemned  by  the  Church.  ''  Calvin/'  replied  the  Abbe, 
*'  had  not  so  bad  a  cause,  but  he  defended  it  badly.  He 
thought  well  but  expressed  himself  ill."  The  saint  left 
him  in  great  astonishment,  but  hoping  with  that  great 
charity  that  filled  his  heart,  that  he  might  still  save  this 
proud  and  mistaken  man,  he  did  not  desert  him,  and  this 
made  St.  Cyran  hope  that  he  might  still  entangle  the  saint 
in  his  toils.  For  a  time  he  appeared  all  meekness  and  a 
most  humble  child  of  the  Church.  Again,  however,  he 
ventured  to  broach  his  new  doctrines  to  the  saint,  and  when 
the  latter  told  him  that  he  must  not  defend  a  doctrine 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent:  **  Do  not  speak  to 
me,"  cried  St.  Cyran,  **  of  that  Council;  it  was  a  council 
of  the  Pope  and  of  the  scholastics,  which  was  nothing  but 
faction  and  cabal."  '"  Would  you  have  me,"  replied  the 
saint,  **  to  believe  you  in  preference  to  the  whole  Church, 
which  is  the  pillar  of  truth?  How  do  you  presume  to  pre- 
fer your  judgment  to  that  of  so  many  holy  prelates  assem- 
bled in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  who  have  decided  those 
points?"  The  saint,  who  possessed  in  a  most  eminent 
degree  that  charity  which  ''  hopeth  all  things,"  again 
returned  to  his  friend,  again  became  convinced  that  the 
evil  spirit  had  left  him,  and  that  he  had  become  an  obedient 
child  of  the  Church,  and  a  friend  of  God.  ^  He  had  even 
persuaded  the  saint  that  God  favoured  him  with  special 
revelations  or  illuminations  during  his  meditation.  As 
Vincent  met  him  one  day  coming  out  of  his  cabinet,  he 
said,  **  Acknowledge,  Sir,  that  you  have  been  writing  some- 
thing of  what  God  has  imparted  to  you  in  your  morning 
meditation."  *'I  confess,"  answered  St.  Cyran,  "that 
God  has  given  and  gives  me  great  light.  He  has  made 
known  to  me  that  there  is  no  longer  a  Church."  St. 
Vincent  insisted,  that,  according  to  the  promises  of  Christ, 
the  Church  could  never  fail,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  such  a  wild  and  wicked  assertion,  but  St. 
Cyran,  having  committed  himself  to  it,  persisted.  **  No," 
he  cried,  **  there  is  no  longer  a  Church ;  God  has  made 
me  know  that  there  has  been  no  Church  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years.  Before  that  time  the  Church  was  like  a 
great  river  of  clear  water,  but  at  present,  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  Church,  is  nothing  but  a  muddy  stream.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  still  the  same,  but  the  waters  are  different." 
*'  VVhat,  Sir,"  replied  the  saint,  "  would  you  have  us  to 
believe  your  private  sentiuients  rather  than  the  word  of  our 
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Lord,  who  has  said  that  Ho  would  build  His  Church 
upon  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
ai?ainst  it?''  '*  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Abbe,  '^  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  built  His  Church  upon  a  rock,  but  there  is  a 
time  to  build  and  a  time  to  destroy.  She  was  His  spouse, 
but  she  is  an  adultress  and  a  prostitute,  and  for  this  reason 
He  will  repudiate  her  and  substitute  in  her  place  another, 
who  will  be  faithful  to  Him.''  St.  Vincent  was  horrified, 
but  he  never  had  recourse  to  reproaches,  he  therefore  sim- 
ply told  the  innovator  that  he  should  distrust  his  own 
judgment,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
Church.  This  mildness  was  more  galling  than  the  severest 
reproaches,  and  St.  Cyran  demanded  of  the  holy  man  if 
he  knew  what  the  Church  was.  St.  Vincent  bore  this 
taunt  with  the  greatest  meekness,  and  replied  by  repeating 
the  definition  in  the  catechism.  Nothing  can  be  more 
irritating  to  a  proud  spirit  tlian  saintly  meekness,  and  St. 
Cyran,  who  was  proud  as  Lucifer,  cried  out,  "  You  know 
nothing  but  high  Dut(>h  ;  you  are  an  ignorant  man  ;  far 
from  being  at  the  head  of  your  congregation,  you  should 
be  expelled  from  it."  *'  I  am  more  surprised  than  you," 
replied  St.  Vincent,  "  that  I  am  left  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
I  know  well  that  if  justice  were  done  they  would  not  fail  to 
dismiss  me.""'^"  The  holy  priest,  with  the  humility  which 
characterises  the  servants  of  God,  thought  that  St.  Cyran 
would  not  yield  to  a  person  whose  learning  he  considered 
so  much  inferior  to  his  own,  and  being  moreover  incom- 
moded by  the  idea  of  holding  friendly  intercourse  with 
a  person  who  had  so  often  maintained  heretical  opinions, 
resolved  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  him.  This  is 
attested  by  M.  de  Montmorin,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  and 
by  the  illustrious  Abbe  de  Rochechouard,  who  had  heard 
it  from  St.  Vincent  himself.  Hovvever,  at  the  instance  of 
Father  de  Condren,  superior  of  the  Oratorians,  and  of 
many  other  distinofuished  persons  who  had  formerly  been 
the  friends  of  St.  Cyran,  the  saint  resolved  to  make  another 
trial.  He  therefore  visited  him  in  1637,  and  used  every 
exertion  to  reclaim  him.  To  all  his  arguments  and 
entreaties  St,  Cyran  remained  obstinately  silent,  and  tlie 


*  We  have  taken  these  particulars  from  the  biograpliies  of  St. 
Vincent,  by  Louis  A.bellj,  bishop  of  Rhodes,  and  bj  Collet,  a  priest 
of  tlio  Mission,  who  indeed  only  copies  Abelly. 
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SJiiiit  departed  in  sorrow,  never  to  behold  hini  af^aiii 
anion o^st  the  livhig  in  this  world.  St.  Cyran  thonght  it 
prndent  to  retire  from  Paris,  to  which  he  did  not  return  for 
six  months.  A  month  after  his  departure  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  St.  Vincent  from  Poitiers,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
what  are  called  his  errors,  are  Catholic  doctrines,  and 
reproaches  the  saint  with  deserting  him  as  a  criminal  in  the 
time  of  his  persecution. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  both  Jansenius  and  St.  Cyran 
was  to  get  up  a  party  in  favour  of  their  doctrines,  especially 
amongst  the  religious;  and  they  both  succeeded,  Janse- 
nius, as  we  shall  see,  amongst  the  Franciscans  of  Louvain, 
and  St.  Cyran  in  Port  Royal,  and  to  some  extent  with  the 
Oratorians.  The  latter,  whilst  at  Poitiers,  had  become 
acquainted  with  Robert  Arnauld  D'Andilly,  and  it  was 
with  his  family  he  came  to  Paris.  The  elder  Arnauld  was 
manager  of  the  estates  of  tlie  Abbey  of  Port  Royal,  and 
by  his  means  St.  Cyran  was  introduced  to  it,  and  to  Agnes 
and  Angelique,  daughters  of  Arnauld,  who  were  nuns  in 
that  celebrated  establishment.  Sebastien  Zamet,  bishop 
of  Langres,  at  that  time  director  of  the  religious  of  Port 
Royal,  had,  in  concert  with  the  mother  Angelique,  formed 
the  design  of  founding  a  community  specially  devoted  to 
the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  In  1633, 
she,  along  with  three  religious  and  four  postulants,  took 
possession  of  the  house  destined  for  the  new  institute. 
The  Mother  Agnes,  sister  to  Angelique,  composed,  whilst 
this  project  was  in  contemplation,  a  rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  which  was  censured  by  some  doctors  of  Paris, 
and  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Jesuit  Binet.  St.  Cyran,  who 
undertook  its  defence,  got  it  approved  by  the  Louvain 
doctors,  Jansenius  and  Fromond,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lan- 
gres, who  had  also  decUired  himself  in  favour  of  the  rosary, 
appointed  St.  Cyran  confessor  to  the  religious  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  The  confessor  soon  gained  their  entire  confi- 
dence, and  the  Mother  Angelique  and  her  community, 
having,  on  their  return  to  Port  Royal,  in  1636,  obtained 
leave  to  join  the  observance  of  the  perpetual  adoration  to 
their  rule,  St.  Cyran  became  director  soon  afterwards  to 
the  entire  community.  As  soon  as  the  Bishop  of  Langres 
was  got  rid  of,  frequent  assembHes  of  St.  Cyran's  party 
were  held  in  the  convent  of  Port  Royal.  The  dangerous 
tendency  of  his  doctrines  had  reached  the  ears  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  justly  considered  that  these  assemblies  were 
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intended  to  facilitate  their  advancemant  He  interrogated 
upon  the  subject  his  confidant,  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin, 
and  the  Abbe  de  Prieres,  who,  however,  spoke  with  great 
reserve,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibihty  of 
his  arrest. 

After  the  return  of  St.  Cyran  to  Paris,  he  became  inti- 
mate with  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  called  Segaenot.  This 
man  published  soon  afterwards  a  French  trauslation  of 
St.  Augustine's  treatise  on  virginity,  with  notes,  in  which, 
alon'g  with  other  errors,  lie  taught  that  the  state  of  mar- 
riage is  as  perfect  as  that  of  virginity,  and  that  absolution 
does  not  remit  sins,  but  only  declares  them  remitted.  It 
is  said  that  the  Superior  General  of  the  Oratorians,  Father 
Condren,  St.  Cyran's  former  friend,  but  who,  like  St, 
Vincent  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  had  broken  off  all 
communion  with  him,  had  declared  to  Cardinal  Richelieu 
that  St.  Cyran  was  the  real  author.  However  this  may 
be,  the  latter  was  apprehended  on  the  15th  of  May,  1638, 
and  shut  up  in  the  cfistle  of  Yincennes.  All  his  papers, 
amongst  which  were  the  letters  written  to  him  by  Jansenius, 
were  seized,  and  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  to  auswer  the 
charge  of  heresy  which  had  been  preferred  against  him. 
Father  Seguenot  was  sent  to  the  Bastile  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Neale  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  St.  Cyran  was 
not  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  any  informations,  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  St.  Vincent.  But  when  he  says 
that  the  saint  remained  his  friend  until  his  death,  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  he  prayed  for  his  conversion,  he 
draws  largely  upon  his  imagination,  The  assertions  that 
the  saint  consoled  him  in  prison,  or  that  he  continued  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  him  in  any  other  way  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  fact.  St.  Cyran  was  entirely  of  accord 
M^ith  Jansenius  on  the  subject  of  grace,  and  he  did  not 
conceal  his  approval  of  the  Augustinus,  which  wns  pub- 
lished whilst  he  was  in  prison.  To  this  system  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  was,  as  Mr.  Neale  acknowledges,  (p.  18.)  most 
determinedly  opposed  from  the  beginning.  He  did,  indeed, 
refuse  to  appear  in  person  against  St.  Cyran,  but  this  was 
because  the  judge  was  a  layman,  the  notorious  Lauborde- 
mont,  who  had  caused  the  unhappy  cure  of  Loudun  to  be 
burned  alive  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  St.  Vincent, 
however,  gave  his  depositions  in  writing,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  declarations  made  by  St.  Cyran,  in  April,  1640, 
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that  the  errors  which  he  had  hroached  in  his  conversations 
with  the  saint,  had  been  given  in  evidence  against  him, 
for  he  there  asserts  that  he  had  never  entertained  any 
pecuhar  opinions,  and  that  he  never  v/ished  to  entertain 
any  save  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  and  particularly  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as 
well  with  regard  to  doctrine  as  to  discipline,  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  alkision  to  St. 
Cyran  in  St.  Vincent's  correspondence,  with  several 
French  Bishops  in  1650,  in  which  he  so  earnestly  entreats 
them  to  sign  the  letter  to  Innocent  X.  entreating  his  Holi- 
ness to  put  an  end  to  the  cavils  of  the  Jansenists,  by  quali- 
fying with  its  proper  censure  each  of  the  five  famous  pro- 
positions, taken  from  the  Augustinus,  cannot  be  mistaken, 
for  he  there  observes,  that  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
Holy  See  had  not  been  received  with  proper  submission  by 
certain  parties  who  were  attached  to  their  own  opinions, 
and  were  the  disciples  of  a  man,  who  did  not  even  believe 
in  Councils,  The  whole  of  the  depositions  against  St. 
Cyran  were  not  published,  but  an  extract  was  made  from 
them,  and  printed.  To  this,  Antony  Lemaitre,  one  of  the 
recluses  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  wrote  a  reply,  in 
wdiich,  although  an  expert  apologist,  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  vindicating  his  friend  from  the  accusations  preferred 
against  him  regarding  the  Council  of  Trent.  On  the  subject 
of  grace  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  a  genuine  vindication, 
as  the  apologist  himself  belonged  to  the  Jansenist  faction. 
After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  the  Count  de 
Chavigny,  St.  Cyran's friend,  became  minister,  and  caused 
him  to  he  released  from  prison,  February  6,  1643.  He 
died,  however,  on  the  11th  of  October,  in  the  same  year. 
Mr.  INeale  quotes  the  Gazette  de  France  of  that  time, 
which  says,  that  *'  he  received  the  viaticum  with  a  piety 
worthy  of  his  eminent  virtue.*'  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he  repented,  and  received  the  sacraments  worthily.  I  Ac- 
cording to  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher,"'  however,  his  friends 
did  not  procure  him  the  sacraments  until  he  was  struck 
by  apoplexy,  and  he  expired  during  the  last  unctions. 
As  he  was  not  formally  cut  off  from  the  Church,  nay,  as 
he  received  the  last  sacraments,  it  is  by  no  means  wonder- 
ful that  some  bishops  who  happened  to  be  in  town  should 


*  Book  87,  i  5,  Tom.  25,  p.  404. 
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have  attended  his  obsequies,  or  that  St.  Vincent  should 
have  sprinkled  the  body  of  his  former  friend  with  holy 
water,  as  it  lay  dead  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  de 
Hautpas. 

Jansenins  had  intended  to  have  dedicated  his  Augusti- 
nus  to  Urban  VIIL,  and  had  written  a  few  days  before 
his  decease  to  that  Pope,  a  letter,  which  was  not  sent  on 
account  of  his  death  having  occurred  so  unexpectedly.  In 
it  he  declares  that  he  submits  his  work  sincerely  to  the 
Pope's  decision  and  authority,  and  that  if  the  Holy  See 
should  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  changes  in  it,  he 
will  submit  to  them  with  perfect  obedience.  This  decla- 
ration he  repeated  on  his  death-bed,  and  recorded  it  in 
his  will,  which  was  written  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 
This  entirely  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
Jansenists,  for  it  proves  that  Jansenius  himself  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  pronounce  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  his  book.  And  indeed,  if  the  Church  couhl  not 
interpret  the  phain  "and  obvious  meaning  of  written 
language,  neither  could  she  tell  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  spoken  language.  Consequently,  all  persons 
could  write  and  preach  whatever  doctrines  they  pleased, 
without  the  Church  being  able  authoritatively  to  tell  the 
faithful  whether  the  doctrines  were  heretical  or  orthodox. 
If  so  she  could  neither  preserve  the  deposit  of  faith,  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  her,  nor  save  the  faithful  from  being 
carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

After  the  death  of  Jansenius,  Fromond  and  Calenus, 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  task  of  its  publication,  halving 
obtained  the  necessary  privileges,  engaged  a  publisher 
named  Zegers,  to  print  it  privately,  because  they  knew 
that  if  it  were  known  that  a  work  was  being  published  on 
the  auxilia  it  would  be  interdicted  in  consequence  of  the 
decree  of  Paul  V.  One  of  the  workmen,  howevei',  having 
supplied  the  Jesuits  with  some  of  the  printed  leaves,  they 
wrote  to  the  Internuncio  at  Brussels,  that  the  formal  orders 
of  the  Holy  See  were  being  contravened.  An  order  to  stop 
the  publication,  together  with  the  decree  of  Paul  Y.,  were 
communicated  to  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Theology  of 
Louvain,  and  to  the  Rector  of  the  University.  The  faculty 
replied  that  it  had  no  authority  over  the  printers,  but  that 
it  would  ask  the  Rector  to  have  the  orders  of  the  Internuncio 
executed.  The  Rector  did  forbid  the  printer  to  proceed  any 
arther,  but   Zegers  demanded  to  be  heard  in  an  asseni- 
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bly  of  the  University,  and  tins  being  granted,  he  managed 
to  suspend  the  decision  until  the  Augustinus  appeared,  in 
1640.  The  Rector  then,  wished  to  seize  the  impression, 
but  the  printer  appealed  to  the  University,  which  suspended 
the  order,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Internuncio,  to  represent  to  him  that  the  decree  of  Paul 
V.  had  not  been  published  in  Flanders  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Augustinus,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  give 
it  a  retroactive  effect.  The  Internuncio  having  communi- 
cated this  matter  to  Rome,  it  was  answered  that  the 
decree  of  Paul  Y.  was  destined  for  all  countries,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  that  for  the  rest  the 
publication  at  Rome  was  sufficient.  The  University  made 
new  excuses,  the  Internuncio  pressed  it  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Pope,  and  during  these  delays,  a  new  edition,  with 
the  approbation  of  six  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  faculty  of 
Theology  appeared  at  Paris  in  1641.  Suppression  was 
now  no  longer  possible ;  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  pub- 
lished theses  on  the  22nd  of  March  in  this  year,  in  which 
they  vindicated  the  doctrine  which  Jaiiseiiius  had  called 
semi-Pelagian,  and  accused  himself  of  renewing  the  errors 
ofBaius.  The  Jansenists  replied  that  their  doctrine  had 
never  been  condemned,  and  that  it  had  been  defended  in 
terms,  in  public  theses  held  in  the  Irish  Franciscan  col- 
lege in  Louvain,  in  1627,  which  theses,  the  Franciscans 
declared,  (May  21,1641,)  had  been  taken  from  the  cahiers 
of  Florence  Couroy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  had  for- 
merly professed  theology  in  Louvain,  and  had  died  in  1G31. 
To  put  an  end  to  these  disputes  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition  was  published  1st  August,  1641,  forbidding  the 
reading  of  the  Augustinus  and  of  the  Theses,  and  sup- 
pressing all  that  had  been  published  on  either  side.  The 
University  declared  that,  before  receiving  the  decree,  it 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  and  the 
council  of  Brabant.  The  council  decreed  the  suspension 
of  the  publication  of  the  decree.  Three  doctors  havinu* 
protested  against  the  decision  of  the  University,  carried 
their  complaints  to  Rome,  In  consequence  the  Bull  In 
eminente  was  published  against  the  Augustinus,  March 
6th,  1642,  which  condemned  the  Augustinus,  and  prohi- 
bited all  persons  to  keep  it,  or  to  support  its  doctrines, 
under  pain  of  exc  )mmunication.  This  Bull,  which  vvas 
addressed  to  the  Univ^ersity,  was  far  from  ending  the  dis- 
putes; for  although  it  was  received  bv  some  doctors,  the 
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majority  appealed  to  the  civil  power,  by  which  the  publi- 
cation was  prohibited,  until  the  pleasure  ol  the  king  should 
have  been  ascertained,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Univer- 
sity sent  two  doctors,  one  of  whom  was  Shinnick,  an  Irish- 
man celebrated  for  his  rigorism,  to  Rome,  ostensibly  to 
support  its  privileges,  but  really  to  sustain  the  doctrines  of 
Baius  and  Jansenius. 

These  disputes,  which  continued  to  rage  in  the  Low 
Countries,  passed  into  France,  where  the  famous  Doctor 
Arnauld  undertook,  in  accordance  with  the  exhortation  of 
St.  Cyran,  the  defence  of  the  Augustinus.  Arnauld's  work 
did  not  appear  until  after  St.  Cyran's  death.  The  parti- 
sans of  Jansenius  became  so  bold  that  the  Syndic  of  the 
faculty  of  Theology,  in  the  Sorbonne,  Nicholas  Cornet, 
demanded  in  the  assembly  of  the  doctors,  held  in  Jul^^, 
1649,  that  they  would  'pronounce  upon  six  propositions 
which  he  had  extracted,  not  in  the  words,  but  according 
to  the  genuine  sense  of  Jansenius,  The  first  proposition 
declares,  "1.  That  some  commandments  of  God  are  im- 
possible with  regard  to  just  men,  who  wish  and  strive  to 
keep  them,  according  to  the  present  strength  which  they 
have,  also  the  grace  by  which  they  may  become  possible 
is  wanting  to  them.  2.  Internal  grace  in  the  state  of  fallen 
nature  is  never  resisted.  3.  To  merit  and  demerit  in  the 
state  of  fallen  nature,  liberty  from  necessity  is  not  re- 
quired in  man,  but  only  liberty  from  external  violence. 
4.  The  semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  internal 
prevenient  grace  for  all  good  works,  even  for  the  comnience- 
ment  of  faith  ;  and  in  this  they  were  heretical — that  they 
would  have  that  grace  to  be  such  as  the  human  will  could 
either  resist  or  obey.  5.  It  is  semi-Pelagian  to  assert  that 
Christ  died  or  shed  His  blood  lor  all  men  without  excep- 
tion.*' We  omit  the  6th  proposition,  as  it  did  not  actually 
occupy  a  place  in  this  controversy.  We  have  not  space  to 
pursue  the  general  subject  further,  but  no  man  can  hon- 
estly read  the  Augustinus  without  acknowledging  that 
these  propositions  faithfully  embody  its  spirit.^  The  object 
of  the  book  was  to  renew  the  doctrines  of  Baius,  and  it  is 
said  that  at  one  time  the  title  was  intended  to  have  been 
Defensio  Baice,  At  all  events  the  object  of  both  these 
writers  was  to  prove  that  man  is  irresistibly  led  on  in  all 
his  actions  by  delectation,  that  when  under  the  dominion 
of  grace  he  necessarily-  does  good,  and  when  under  that  of 
concupiscence,  he  necessarily  does  evil.     Of  course,  there- 
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fore,  whenever  a  man  sins,  this  proves  that  he  had  not  the 
grace  which  would  have  enabled  him  not  to  sin,  for  if  he 
had  the  grace  he  would  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  have 
sinned.  As  every  action  which  does  not  proceed  from  the 
love  of  God,  produced  by  victorious  grace  is,  according  to 
their  teaching,  a  sin,  everything  done  by  infidels  is  a  mor- 
tal sin.  In  a  word,  this  dark  and  execrable  doctrine 
destroys  all  true  responsibility,  it  makes  God  damn  men 
for  sins  which  they  can  no  more  avoid  than  they  could  have 
avoided  being  born,  and  leads,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
to  Mahommedan  fatalism. 

We  must  now  take  a  very  brief  view  of  the  Church  of 
Holland,  which  became  the  asylum  of  the  Jansenists  when 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  where  the  last 
miserable  remnant  of  this  once  terrible  heresy  still  re- 
mains, as  if  to  prove  that  there  is  no  wisdom,  no  prudence, 
no  counsel,  against  the  Lord. 

By  the  Bull,  super  universas  (May  12, 1559)  by  which 
Paul  IV.  erected  fourteen  new  Sees  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  reconstituted  others,  Utrecht  was  made  an  arch- 
bishopric with  Haarlem,  Deventer,  Groningen,  Leeuwar- 
den,  and  Middleburg,  all  new  sees,  as  suflVagans. 
Frederick  Schenk,  Baron  of  Tautenberg,  was  the  first 
Archbishop  under  the  new  arrangement ;  but*as  there  had 
formerly  been  an  Archbishop  in  Utrecht,  he  is  usually 
reckoned  as  second, 

'*  It  may  be  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "  to  remind  the  reader 
of  tlie  leading  facts  of  the  war  that  occurred  during  tlie  episcopacy 
of  Schenk... The  Reformers  exerted  themselves.  Field-preacljing 
(alas!  how  different  from  that  of  Greet  Groote  and  his  fellows) 
spread  through  the  country.  By  degrees,  the  most  infamous 
excesses  were  committed  by  bands  of  prowling  ruffians,  instigated, 
however,  secretly,  by  William  of  Orange,  Louis  of  Nassau,  and 
Henry  of  Brederode,  the  Calvinist  leaders.  The  Cathedrals  of 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Mechlin,  and  Tournay,  were  utterly  gutted  ;  four 
hundred  other  churclies  suffered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  a  host  of  demons  had  been  let  loose  over  the  country.'' 
—p.  110. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  he  had  said  : 

*'  It  is  probable  that  the  palm  of  barbarity — it  is  certain  that  that 
of  duplicity — must  be  awarded  to  the  Protestants  ;  and  yet  tliou- 
sands  have  heard  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  Alva  and  Vargas, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  still  greater  cruelties  exercised  by  a 
Lumey  or  a  Maris  Brand."..." I  have  said,''  he  continues,  "that. 
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while  the  palm  of  superior  cruelty  may  fairly  be  diyided  between 
the  two  parties,  that  of  duplicity  must  rest  with  the  Protestants. 
Afc  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
declared  to  the  governante  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  the  only 
design  of  tlie  nobility  was  to  preserve  the  Catholic  religion  in  its 
purity.  When  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1566,  entered  the  Union,  the 
edict  of  the  ^Prince  declared  that  the  churches,  monasteries,  and 
hospitals,  of  the  ancient  religion,  should  be  saved  ;  the  pretended 
reformed  being  onlj?  allowed  to  preach  or  to  hold  assemblies  in  two 
places,  granted  to  them  for  that  purpose,  without  the  city.  The 
case  was  the  same  in  1572,  at  Dort.  In  the  same  year,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  Camp  before  Roermonde,  issued  a  placard  which 
expressly  forbade  any  violence  against  the  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  In  the  declaration  of  Ghent  (1567)  the  United 
Provinces  proclaimed  liberty  of  religion;  the  Prince  of  Orange 
swore  to  that  declaration  ;  yet,  in  the  same  year,  he  only  obtained 
the  support  of  the  ministers  assembled  at  Dort,  by  promising  to 
persecute  to  the  uttermost,  all  Roman  Catholics.  And  this  is  the  man 
whom  Protestant  historians  hold  up  as  a  perfect  model  of  virtue  to 
mankind!  ..In  the  next  year,  at  Haarlem,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  wfiile  the  vast  congregation  was  assembled 
at  nones,  a  band  of  Protestants  fell  in  upon  them,  raassacreing  all 
those  who  did  not  save  themselves  by  flight.  When  so  much  is 
said  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  we  never  to  remem- 
ber the  nones  of  Haarlem  ?  It  is  true  the  Prince  of  Orange  dis- 
avowed this  atrocity  ;  jet  in  the  same  year  he  advised  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Briel,  in  spite  of  all  his  oaths,  to  proscribe  the  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  About  the  same  period,  he  married  Catherine 
of  Bourbon,  ex- Abbess  of  Jouarre  ;  her  miserable  life  was  a  fit 
recompense  of  her  double  apostacy.  In  the  next  year,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Overyssel  and  Guelderland,  only  by  swearing  to 
maintain  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Catholics  inviolate;  the 
case  was  the  same  at  Amsterdam;  and  in  the  Union  of  Utrecht, 
(June  15,  1579)  the  Protestants  were  permitted  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  four  churches  of  that  city  ;  but  in  all  other 
places,  whether  secretly  or  openly,  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  it. 
Yet  on  the  14:th  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  the  magistrates 
published  a  placard  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion 
was  utterly  interdicted.  This  was  too  much  for  the  not  over- 
scrupulous conscience  of  William  of  Orange.  '  Let  this  be  the  last 
I  of  the  perjuries,'  he  said,  'which  you  have  committed  to  the 
offence  of  God,  and  the  dishonour  of  your  religion.'  " 


Archbishop  Schenk  died  on  the  25th  August,  1580.  But 
at  Utrecht  the  persecution  against  the  Catliohcs  raged  so 
fiercely  that  no  successor  was  appointed,  and  the  diocess 
was  administered  by  Sasbokl  Vosnieer,  as  vicar  of  John 
de  Bruhezen,  Dean  of  St.  Martins,  who  was  then  in  exile. 
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By  a  placard  put  forth  at  Utrecht,  July  11,  1588,  all,  even 
secret,  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  pro- 
hibited, and  a  second  offence  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics 
subjected  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  By  another, 
published  in  the  following  year  by  the  states  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland,  all  ecclesiastics  were  banished,  and 
their  return  was  made  a  capital  crime. 

In  16*02,  when  the  see  had  been  vacant  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  Vosmeer  went  to  Rome,  and  was  cour- 
teously received  by  Clement  VIII. ,  who  was  then  engaged 
with  the  congregations  de  Auxiliis.  The  Pope  appointed 
him  to  administer  the  see  of  Utrecht,  but  *^  insisted  that 
the  title  should  not  be  that  of  Utrecht,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  offence.*'  He  was  in  fact  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Phihppi  in  partibus,  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Albano,  Sep.  22, 1602.  We  do  not  consider  it  a  matter  of 
so  great  moment  as  Mr.  Neale  imagines,  to  prove  that 
Sasbold  was  never  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  because  when 
a  bishop  becomes  a  heretic,  the  Church  to  whose  commu- 
nion he  belonged,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  mission, 
can  cut  him  off  and  deprive  him  of  it.  This  power  is 
practically  exercised  by  the  Anglican  Church  itself. 
Indeed,  otherwise,  a  man  once  a  bishop  might  retain  his 
mission  and  teach  Mahommedanism.  But  Sasbold  never 
was  archbishop.  1.  He  had  not  the  title  at  first,  and  he 
only  alleges  himself  that  he  could  assume  it  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  archduke.  There  is  not  a  single  document 
to  prove  that  the  archduke  ever  accorded  such  permission. 
2.  His  letter  to  his  own  brother,  which  Mr.  Neale  gives 
(p.  392)  as  a  proof  of  his  claims,  is  decided  against  them. 
He  there  says  that  the  Pope  wished  to  advance  (consecrate) 
him  by  an  extrinsic  title,  but  that  he  gave  him  the  people 
of  St,  Willebrord,  so  that  he  could  truly  be  called  Arch- 
bishop of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  only  title  he  had  to  be  called  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht  was  the  fact  that  he  exercised  his  func- 
tions in  that  place,  which  would  prove  that  every  Vicar 
Apostolic  is  bishop  of  the  place  in  which  he  exercises  juris- 
diction de  facto.  3.  He  always  retained  the  title  of  Philippi 
in  partibus,  which  is  never  done  when  a  bishop  succeeds  to 
the  title  of  his  own  see.  4.  We  have  it  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  he  was  only  Vicar  Apostolic  by  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  man  whom  he  designed  for  his  suc- 
cessor, Philip  Rovenius,  Dean  of  Oldenzaal.     The  earli*  r 
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of  tliese  letters  are  always  addressed  to  Vosnieor  as  Arch" 
bishop  of  Philippi,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  ;  after  July  26, 
1612,  they  are  usually  addressed  to  him  as  Archbishop  of 
Philippi,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and 
Zealand.  He  is  never  in  all  the  correspondence  once 
addressed  as  Archbishop  of  Utrecht.  5.  Finally,  his  suc- 
cessors were  never  consecrated  by  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht.  His  immediate  successor  was  Archbishop  of 
Philippi.  This  man's  name  was  Rovenius  ;  he  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Jansenius,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
approved  of  the  Auoustinus  in  1641.  He  was  succeeded, 
in  1647,  by  James  de  La  Torre,  under  the  title  of^  Arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus,  who  "  entirely  dropped  the  title  (of 
Utrecht),  and  it  was  scarcely  resumed  by  his  successors.'* 

De  La  Torre  took  no  part  in  the  Jansenist  controversy, 
and  the  chapters  which  had  been  manifestly  invalidly  con- 
stituted by  Archbishop  Rovenius,*  chose  John  Van 
Neercassel  for  his  successor.  This  nomination  was  set 
aside  at  Rome,  possibly^because  he  was  suspected  of  Jan- 
senism, and  probably  for  the  same  reason  Baldwin  Catz, 
who  had  refused  the  dignity  when  a  younpfer  man,  now 
consented  to  accept  it,  though  his  health  was  much 
enfeebled.  Neercassel  was,  however,  admitted  to  be 
coadjutor.  Catz  was  consecrated  under  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Philippi,  and  Neercassel  under  that  of  Castoria. 
His   consecration  took  place  at  Cologne,  Sep.  9,  1662. 

Neercassel  had  studied  in  the  college  of  St.  Pulchria,  at 
Louvain,  of  which  Jansenius  had  been  head,  and  after- 


*  The  five  chapters  of  Utrecht  originally  contained  285  canons 
and  vicars.  After  the  Keforraation,  the  vacancies  were  chiefly 
filled  up  by  Protestants,  so  that  in  1G22,  only  45  of  the  whole 
number  were  Catholics.  The  States  of  Utrecht  passed  a  resolution 
in  this  year,  that  none  but  Protestants  should  for  the  future  be  pre- 
sented to  the  vacant  dignities.  Archbishop  Rovenius  by  his  own 
unauthorized  act,  arbitrarily  selected  7  out  of  the  45,  and  added  to 
these  4  priests,  and  this  little  clique  of  eleven  persons,  which  was 
sucessively  reduced  to  nine  and  to  eight,  we  are  gravely  told,  legi- 
timately represented,  and  succeeded  to  all  the  canonical  rights  of 
the  Five  Chapters  of  Utrecht!  It  would  however,  be  most  unjust 
not  to  state  that  Archbishop  Rovenius  never  put  forward  these 
monstrous  claims.  He  did  not  not  even  call  them  a  chapter,  but 
simply  a  vicariate,  of  whose  assistance  he  availed  himself  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
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warrls  bad  ^one  to  the  Oratorian  convent  at  Paris,  wliicli 
was  then  deeply  infected  by  the  Jansenist  heresy.  Untbr- 
tnnately  Archbishop  Catz  died  a  few  months  after  his 
consecration,  and  the  whole  government  of  the  diocess 
devolved  npon  Neercassel. 

The  five  propositions  had  been  condemned,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Jansenists,  by  an^  apostolic  constitution, 
dated  May  31,  1653.     To  evade  this  decision  the  Jansen- 
ists averred  that  the  five   propositions,   which   they  had 
defended  with  such  zeal,  were  indeed  susceptible  of  an 
evil  signification,  in  which  they  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Pope,  but  that  in  this  meaning  they  were  not  in  the 
Augnstinns  at  all.     But  Innocent  X.  himself,  in  1654,  and 
his  successor,    Alexander  VII.,  in  a  constitution  dated 
October  16,   1656,  declared  that  those  five  propositions 
were  contained  in  the  Augnstinns,  and  that  they  were 
condemned  in  their  proper  and  natural  sense,  and  in  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  author.   Alexander  YII.,  at  the 
request  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  issued  a  bull,  dated  February 
15,  1665,  by  which  he  ordered  all  archbishops  and  bishops, 
all  ecclesiastics,  secular  and  regular,  all  religious,  all  doc- 
tors and  licentiates,  all  heads  of  collesres,  and  all  masters, 
to  sign  the  famous  formulary,  by  which  they  condemned 
the  five  propositions,  as  contained  in  the  Augnstinns,  and 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author.  Four  French  bishops, 
Nicholas  Pavilion,  Bishop  of    Aleth,  Nicholas  do  Buzen- 
val.    Bishop   of    Beauvais,    Francis    Caulet,   Bishop    of 
Pamier,   and    Henry   Arnauld,    Bishop   of  Angers,   and 
brother  of  the  famous  Doctor  Arnauld,  in  their  mande- 
meiits  distinguished  between  the  doctrine  and  the  fact, 
requiring  an  internal  assent  to  the  doctrinal  decision,  but 
with  recrard  to  the  fact  a  religious  silence  only.     "  Un- 
doubtedly,"  says   Mr.    Neale,    p.   163,   *'  the   Bishop  of 
Castoria  took  an  active  part  in  supporting  and  sympathis- 
ing with  his  brethren.     With  the  protesting  bishops  he 
was  on  most  intimate  terms.     Arnauld  and  Quesnel  were 
liis  valued  friends.  The  second-class  leaders  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  (Jansenist)  party,  as  they  gradually  came  forward, 
began  to  look  to  Utrecht  as  a  future  home,  in  case  they 
should  ever  be  overwhelmed  by  the  persecution  of  lettres 
dn  cachet  and  the  Bastille."     It  is  strange  that  the  same 
writer  should  state  a  little  further  on,  (p.  166)  that  certain 
Jesuits   preferred    a    charge    of    Jansenism    against^  the 
courageous  bishop  in  1669,  because  he  asserted  his  episco- 
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pal  rights  over  their  missions  in  his  diocess.  A  tall  events 
he  found  it  expedient  to  pfo  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
November  21st,  1670.  Before  leaving  Rome  he  signed 
and  swore  to  the  formulary  of  Alexander  VII.  Clement  X. 
who  was  then  Pope,  received  him  with  great  kindness. 
However  he  delayed  only  a  short  time  at  Rome,  and  after 
his  return  continued  his  strict  intimacy  with  the  Jansen- 
ists,  and  especially  with  Arnauld,  who  was  then  head  of 
the  faction.  He  was  not,  however,  a  perfect  Jansenist,  as 
his  book  on  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  proves.  Still  his  sympathy  with  the  party  has 
secured  to  him  the  encomiums  of  Anglican  Protestant 
writers,  although  he  has  written  a  treatise  to  prove  the 
invalidity  of  their  ordinations.  His  chief  work.  Amor 
Pmnitens,  was  denounced  to  Rome,  as  containing  Jansen- 
istic  doctrines,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  drew  up 
a  decree  in  condemnation  of  it.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  avert  the  blow  by  De  Vaucel,  Neercassers  agent  at 
Rome,  and,  amongst  oJ,hers,  Cardinal  Grimaldi  interfered 
strongly  in  his  behalf.  The  decree  was  in  effect  suspended 
by  Innocent  XL,  and  remained  so  until  after  Neercassers 
death.  It  was,  however,  published  by  the  authority  of 
Alexander  VIII.  The  number  of  Catholics  under  Neer- 
casseFs  jurisdiction  amounted  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  laborious 
duty  of  visiting  this  diocess,  when  he  was  seized  with  fever 
at  Zwolle,  the  capital  of  Overyssel.  After  confessing  and 
communicating  with  great  devotion,  he  died  on  Thursday 
in  Whitsun  week,  June  6th,  1686.  He  was  then  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of*  his  episco- 
pate. 

As  early  as  1682  the  two  chapters  of  Utrecht  "and 
Haarlem  had  elected  Van  Heussen  as  coadjutor  to  Neer- 
cassel.  The  court  of  Rome  denied  the  right  of  these  pre- 
tended chapters,  and  the  matter  dropped.  This  Van 
Heussen,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  was  Canon  of  Utrecht,  and  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  the  late  prelate,  who  wished  him  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. Shortly  after  Neercassel's  death,  the  chapters 
elected  Peter  Codde  and  John  Lindeborn  as  grand  vicars, 
the  see  being  vacant.  This  took  place  July  10, 1686.  On 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  they  agreed  to  petition  the 
Pope  to  confer  the  bishopric  on  Neercassel.  However, 
certain  theses  on  the  subject  of  grace  which  he  had  sus- 
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tained  at  Louvaiii  in  1677,  as  well  as  a  work  on  Iiiflul- 
l^eiices,  published  iu  1681,  having  been  denounced  at 
Rome,  were  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  congregation 
of  Cardinals  for  the  affairs  of  Holland,  May  15,  1687. 
On  this  news  reaching  Utrecht  the  clergy  met,  and  with- 
out withdrawing  Van  Heussen,  selected  three  other 
persons,  whose  names  were  forwarded  to  Rome.  The 
congregation  of  cardinals  definitively  excluded  Van  Heus- 
sen,  Sep.  29,  1687,  and  further  determined  that  the 
provinces  of  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Holland,  and  Zealand, 
should  be  attached  to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Bois-Le- 
duc,  the  rest  of  the  United  Provinces  being  under  the 
government  of  an  ecclesiastic,  to  be  recommended  by  the 
nuncios  of  Cologne  and  Brussels.  However  the  Cardinal 
of  Norfolk,  who  on  account  of  the  return  to  Catholicity  of 
King  James  XL,  exercised  great  influence  at  Rome,  waited 
on  the  Pope,  Innocent  XL,  and  caused  the  arrangement 
of  the  cardinals  to  be  annulled.  The  names  of  the  three 
persons  recommended  by  the  clergy  were  Peter  Codde, 
Joseph  Cousebant,  and  William  Schep.  The  cardinals 
rejected  all  these,  and  nominated  Van  der  Mey,  rector  of 
the  Beguinage  at  Haarlem,  to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic. 
Cardinal  Howard  again,  and  unhappily  on  this  occasion, 
interfered,  and  prevented  this  appointment.  At  length 
Peter  Codde  was  elected  by  the  cardinals,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1688. 

Codde  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  27,  1648.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, and  studied  with  success  at  Louvain,  Paris,  and 
Orleans.  He  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Sebaste, 
Feb.  6,  1689.  In  the  relation  of  the  state  of  his  diocess 
furnished  to  Propaganda,  in  1701,  he  stated  the  number 
of  Catholics  at  330,000.  He  says  that  the  apostacies  from 
the  faith  amounted  annually  to  150,  and  the  conversions  to 
250,  leaving  a  gain  of  100  each  year  in  favour  of  Catho- 
licity. 

Before  his  consecration,  the  Nuncio,  De  Via,  had  re- 
quested him  to  sign  the  formulary  of  Alexander  VII. 
Codde  temporised,  pretended  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
document  before,  and  as  its  terms  appeared  peculiar, 
asked  time  to  consider^it.  To  this  the  Nuncio  agreed,  as 
the  signature  of  the  formulary  had  not  been  hitherto  re- 
quired in  Holland.  It  soon  afterwards  became  known 
that  he  was  a  confirmed  Jansenist,  and  as  the  year  of  the 
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Jubilee  was  at  baud,  be  was  invited  to  go  to  Rome  on 
tbat  occasion,  and  be  was  given  to  nnderstand  tbat  be 
would  be  expected  to  vindicate  bimself  from  tbe  cbarges 
wbicb  bad  been  preferred  against  bim.  He  arrived  in 
Rome  on  tbe  16tb  of  December,  1700,  and  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  tbe  Pope  on  tbe  20tb  of  tbe  same 
montb.  However,  a  congregation  of  tbree  cardinals 
was  appointed  to  investigate  bis  conduct.  In  May,  1701, 
a  series  of  cbarges  bad  been  preferred  against  bim  and 
bis  clergy,  wbicb  were  signed  by  twenty- five  missionary 
priests,  and  soon  afterwards  be  laid  before  tbe  congrega- 
tion a  memorial  in  defence  of  bimself  and  of  bis  clergy,  wbicb 
bore  tbe  signatures  of  300  of  bis  priests.  In  tbis  docu- 
ment tbey  declare  tbat  tbey  teacb  no  novelty,  unless  it  be 
considered  a  novelty  to  upbold  "intact  and  entire  tbe 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Tbomas.''  We  know 
very  well  wbat  tbis  means,  for  tbis  was  tbe  war-cry  oftbe 
Jansenist  faction.  Tbeir  subsequent  conduct,  bowever, 
leaves  no  doubt  upon  tke  matter.  Tbis  document  was  signed 
by  tbe  four  pro-vicars,  wbom  Oodde  bad  appointed  before 
setting  out  for  Rome, — Catz,  Van  Heussen,  Van  Groen- 
bout,  and  De  Swaen,  as  well  as  by  Van  Erkel,  Potcbamp, 
Steenoveu,  Vander  Croon,  Kemp,  and  Krys,  all  of  wbom 
rendered  tbemselves  remarkable  in  tbe  contest  wbicb  fol- 
lowed. It  was  not  likely  to  produce  any  effect  in  Oodde's 
favour ;  and  bis  own  declarations  and  replies  were  con- 
demned in  1704,  by  a  decree  of  tbe  Roman  Inquisition. 
As  Codde  remained  obstinately  attacbed  to  bis  errors,  a 
brief  was  despatcbed.  May  13, 1701,  to  Tbeodore  de  Cock, 
second  pastor  at  Leyden.  by  wbicb  be  was  appointed  Pro- 
vicar  Apostolic  of  tbe  United  Provinces,  in  tbe  place  of 
Peter  Codde,  deposed  from  all  exercise  and  administra- 
tion of  tbe  said  Vicariate- Apostolic.  A  copy  oftbe  brief, 
by  wbicb  Codde  was  suspended,  was  sent  to  Bussi,  Inter- 
nuncio at  Brussels,  but  in  consequence  of  tbe  war  tben 
raging  over  Europe,  it  did  not  arrive  until  tbe  8tb  of  June. 
He  immediately  announced  tbe  suspension  of  Codde,  and 
tbe  appointment  of  De  Cock,  to  tbe  Cbapters.  Tbey 
replied  on  tbe  27tb,  tbat  tbey  were  ready  to  submit  to  tbe 
Holy  See,  but  requested  to  be  allowed  to  send  a  messen- 
ger to  Rome  to  learn  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  matter.  Tbe  Inter- 
nuncio informed  tbem  tbat  tbere  could  be  no  doubt  on 
tbe  subject,  and  required  tbeir  submission.  Tbey  still 
refused,  and  De  Cock  bimself,  baving  vainly  demanded 
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their  submission,  wrote  to  the  Pro-vicars  July  26,  witli- 
Jravviiip^  their  pro-vicarial  authority.  The  pro-vicars  pub- 
lished a  pastoral,  in  which  they  put  forth  their  reasons  for 
not  acknowledging  the  authority  of  De  Cock.  The  people 
became  divided  into  two  parties,  and  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, under  pretence  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disorders, 
but  in  reality  to  assist  the  chapters,  summoned  Yan  Erkel, 
the  head  of  the  recusants,  before  them,  and  the  result  of 
his  advice  was  a  placard,  dated  August  17th,  1702,  by 
which  De  Cock  was  forbidden  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Holland.  This  monstrous 
interference  of  a  Protestant  e^overnment  in  the  purely 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  Catholics,  which  was  procured  by 
the  Jansenist  faction,  shows  what  credit  is  due  to  their 
asseverations,  that  their  only  object  was  to  uphold  intact 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Their 
patrons  and  defenders  against  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Church,  were  parliaments  and  states,  the  members  of 
which  were,  in  some  instances,  heretics,  and  in  others, 
avowed  infidels. 

De  Cock  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  placard,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  communicated  by  the  Chapters  to  Rome, 
where  Codde  still  remained.  He  was  afraid  that  he  might 
be  detained  there  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  which 
would  be  sure  to  be  produced  by  his  return,  whilst  he  per- 
sisted in  his  errors.  Here  again  the  states  were  useful, 
for  they  demanded  his  return  within  three  months,  and  if 
any  opposition  were  made  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  they 
declared  that  De  Cock  would  be  detained  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  house,  and  the  Jesuits  banished  the  country. 
Codde  accordingly  got  leave  to  depart,  and  left  Rome, 
April  12, 1703.  No  sooner  had  he  returned,  than  the  states 
found  a  pretext  for  banishing  De  Cock,  who  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Rome,  After  the  return  of  Codde,  the  ceU)- 
brated  Canonist,  Van  ICspen,  who  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  fly  from  Louvain  on  account  of  his  Jansenism,  advised 
Codde  to  resume  his  functions,  in  defiance  of  the  censures 
inflicted  on  him.  Even  Quesnel,  one  of  the  most  prononce 
of  all  the  Jansenists,  opposed  this  course.  It  was  aban- 
doned, but  not  at  all  out  of  obedience  to  tlie  Church,  but 
simply  because  it  was  feared  that  many  of  Codde's  h'iends 
would  not  follow  him  into  an  open  rupture  with  the  Court 
of  Rome.  He  therefore  found  himself  obliged  to  retire 
from  his  ofEce,  and  this  intention  he  announced  to  hi& 
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diocese  in  a  pastoral  letter,  dated  March  19th,  1704.  He 
at  the  same  time  protested  against  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him.  After  this^  he  retired  to  his  house 
at  Gravehmd,  near  Utrecht.  His  associates  were  Quesnel, 
Van  Heussen,  Van  Erkel,  Steenoven,  and  Krys,  all  strong 
Jansenists,  and  he  at  the  same  time  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  other  members  of  the  party  in  France.  He 
died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1710.  As  he  had  per^ 
sisted  in  his  errors  until  his  death,  the  Roman  Inquisition 
renewed  against  him  the  decree  of  excommunication,  and 
declared  him  unworthy  of  Ohnstian  burial.  His  Jansenist 
friends  had  already  buried  him  in  the  church  of  Warmond. 
On  the  resignation  of  Codde,  the  chapters,  pretending 
that  the  jurisdiction  devolved  upon  them>  re-appointed  the 
four  pro-vicars.  As  soon  as  this  proceeding  was  made 
known  at  Rome,  the  Internuncio  got  orders  to  excommu^ 
nicate  Catz,  who  was  the  first  of  the  four.  He  protested, 
of  course,  but  the  Chapter  of  Haarlem  was  not  prepared 
to  break  openly  with  tire  Holy  See,  and  therefore,  although 
it  resolved  to  perpetuate  itself,  it  published  its  determina-^ 
tion  to  do  no  capitular  act,  and  thus  really  submitted. 
Mr.  Neale  is  scandalized  at  this  conduct  of  Haarlem,  which 
he  calls  "  the  desertion  of  her  afflicted  sister  of  Utrecht, 
which  was  therefore  left  to  carry  on  the  unequal  contest 
alone/*  Not  quite  alone,  for  the  states  of  Holland  again 
interfered,  banished  two  arch-priests,  whom  De  Cock  had 
appointed,  and  threatened  to  exile  the  Jesuits,  unless  the 
dispute  was  accommodated.  The  Internuncio,  finding  that 
the  states  would  never  consent  to  the  ;retnrn  of  De  Cock, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  new  Vicar  Apostolic, 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  Gerard  Potchainp,  who  had  signed 
the  memorial  in  favour  of  Codde,  but  had  kept  aloof  from 
all  the  subsequent  troubles.  He  assumed  the  vicariate 
Nov.  14th,  1705,  but  only  lived  until  the  16th  of  December. 
Cat^  and  Van  Heussen  were  again  nominated  grand 
vicars.  Bussi,  now  Nuncio  at  Cologne,  who  had  received 
instructions  from  Rome  to  appoint  a  Vicar  Apostolic, 
selected  Adam  Daemon,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  but  at 
that  time  a  Canon  of  Cologne.  He  was  consecrated  on 
Christmas  day,  1707,  by  Bussi,  under  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Adrianople.  The  Chapter  of  Haarlem  petitioned 
the  States  to  receive  the  new  vicar,  but  as  that  of  Utrecht 
refused  to  recognize  him,  which  pleased  them  far  bettor, 
their  Highnesses  informed  Daemon  that  he  would  not  be 
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allowed  to  reside  in  Holland  unless  he  gave  a  written 
abdication  of  his  Vicariate  Apostolic.  The  Nuncio  cited 
the  adherents  of  the  Grand  Vicars  to  appear  personally  at 
Cologne.  The  States  forbade  any  of  their  subjects  to  obey 
this  summons,  under  the  severest  penalties.  Biissi  rejoined 
by  a  Pastoral  in  which  he  prohibited  all  the  faithful  from 
communicating  with  the  schismatical  party  whilst  living, 
or  to  pray  for  them  when  dead.  The  condemned  clergy 
answered  by  a  protest  and  appeal,  and  Daemon,  finding 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  being  received,  resigned  his 
vicariate  by  a  public  act  dated  August  11th,  1710. 

The  protest  and  appeal  of  the  recusant  clergy  was  attri- 
buted to  Van  Erkel,  a  canon  of  Utrecht,  and  pastor  of  Delft. 
On  the  22nd  of  December,  1710,  he  was  cited  by  the  nuncio 
to  appear  at  Cologne,  to  answer  for  the  Protest,  and  on  his 
refusing  to  do  so,  was  excommunicated.  Van  Erkel  paid 
no  attention  to  it  practically,  but  published  a  protest 
subversive  of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline.  There  seemed 
but  one  hope  of  ending  the  schism,  and  that  was  by  the 
Jansenist  priests  dying  out,  for  there  had  been  no  ordina- 
tion in  Holland  for  fifteen  years.  The  chapters  saw 
this  danger — they  were  ready  enough  to  assume  the  power 
of  granting  dimissorials,  but  where  were  they  to  get  a 
bishop  to  ordain  them?  A.n  Englishman,  named  Marison, 
a  Carmelite  by  profession  and  a  Jansenist  in  faith,  hap- 
pening to  be  making  a  journey  in  Holland,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Jansenist  faction,  and  promised  to 
endeavour  to  induce  some  bishop  to  ordain  priests  for  them. 
Being  in  London  in  August  1714,  he  sounded  Giftard, 
bishop  of  Madaura,  and  vicar  apostolic,  but  after  some 
hesitation  this  prelate  refused  to  interfere.  He  then  went 
to  Ireland, 

"And  in  the  person  of  Luke  Fagan,  Bishop  of  Meath,  he  found  a 
prelate  willing  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Utrecht... Von  Heussen 
gave  letters  dimissorj,  as  Vicar  General  of  the  Metropolitical 
chapter  of  Utrecht,  tlie  See  vacant,  to  twelve  candidates,  and  they 
were  in  four  several  ordinations  raised  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Fagan.  Among  the  number  was  Peter  John  Meindaarts,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht.  He,  however,  required  a  solemn  promise 
from  each  of  the  candidates  that  they  would  never  reveal  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  ordination  during  his  life.  A  curious  event 
occurred  some  jears  afterwards.  The  secret  was  not  so  well  kept 
as  to  prevent  an  indistinct  rumour  from  reaching  the  Court  of 
Rome,  that  some  Irish  Bish9p  had  ordained  priests  for  Utrecht. 
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Fagan,  bj  this  time  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  received  orders  to  dis- 
cover  which  prelate  had  done  so.  He  convoked  the  Irish  bishops  ; 
put  the  question  to  each  of  them  individually,  and  returned  for 
answer  that,  after  examination,  he  was  persuaded  that  none  of  the 
bishops  of  whom  he  had  enquired,  had  held  any  such  ordination.''* 

We  give  this  exceedingly  improbable  story  as  it  is 
related  by  Mr.  Neale,  wlio  has  not  cited  the  authority  on 
which  he  relates  it — a  pretty  sure  sign  that  it  is  bad — and 
renders  the  ordination  of  Meindaerts,  who  became  schisma- 
tical  bishop  of  Utrecht,  at  least  doubtful.  The  date  of  this 
transaction  is  1715.  A  little  time  after  this,  John  Byevelt, 
a  pastor  of  the  Hngue,  was  made  vicar  apostolic  by  the 
Pope.  The  States  banished  him,  and  having  retired  to 
Arnhein,  he  exercised  his  jurisdiction  from  that  place. 

Three  French  Janscnist  bishops,  Soanen  of  Senez, 
Lorraine  of  Bayeux,  and  Caumortin  of  Blois,  signified  their 
willingness  to  ordain  priests  for  Holland,  on  the  letters 
dimissory  of  the  chapter,  the  see  being  vacant ;  and 
Soanen,  in  fact,  ordaiiled  four  priests  in  1718,  one  of  whom 
was  Barchman  Wuytiers,  afterwards  Jansenistical  arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht.  Soanen  was  himself  deposed  afterwards 
by  the  Council  of  Embrun. 

Quesnel  had  revived  the  doctrine  of  Jansenism  in  his 
famous  publication,  **  The  New  Testament  in  French,  with 
moral  reflections,''  &c.  This  book  was  first  condemned  by 
Clepient  XI,,  July  13, 1708,  and  afterwards  more  solemnly, 
September  8th,  1713,  in  the  famous  Bull  Unigenitus.  This 
Bull  met  with  great  opposition  in  France,  and  after  many 
and  violent  commotions,  four  bishops,  De  la  Broue,  of 
Merepoix,  Colbert  de  Croissy,  of  Montpelier,  De  L' Angle, 
of  Boulogne,  and  Soanen,  of  Senez,  appealed,  with  a  great 
many  other  ecclesiastics,  from  the  Bull  to  a  future  general 
council.  Mr.  Neale  admits,  "  That  if  every  one  is  to 
appeal  about  everything  from  the  existing  authorit}^  the 
Church  can  never  be  governed  but  while  a  general  council 
is  sitting.*'  Yet  he  approves  of  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
(Jansenist)  of  Utrecht,  which  followed  the  example  of  the 
French,  and  appealed.  May  9,  1719,  to  some  future  coun- 
cil, not  only  against  the  Unigenitus,  but  against  all  the 
acts  of  the  Holy  See  from  the  suspension  of  Codde. 
Copies   were   sent  to   the   appellant    bishops,   and  to  the 
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Sorbonne.  "  The  total  number  of  signatures,"  says 
Neale,  p.  241,  ^'  and  probably  every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  them^-was  seventy-five  ;  a  sad  falling  off  from  the 
three  hundred,  who,  in  1701,  had  protested  in  favour 
ofCodde." 

We  are  sorry  to  be  forced  to  say,  that  Mr.  Neale  gives 
such  a  new  varnish  to  the  acts  by  which  the  schism  was 
fiually  consummated,  as  entirely  to  change  their  complexion. 
We  shall  relate  them  simply  and  truly.  Dominique  Varlet, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1678.  He  studied  in  the  Sorbonne, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  I7O6.  Having  become 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  foreign  missions,  he  went  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  laboured  for  six  years.  Clement  XI. 
nominated  him,  in  1718,  Bishop  of  Ascalon  and  coadjutor 
of  Babylon.  Arrived  in  Paris,  he  was  consecrated  on 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  1719.  He  had  been  ordered  by 
Propaganda  to  visit  the  Nuncio  in  Paris,  but  did  not  do 
so,  nor  did  he  pay  his  respects  to  the  Nuncio  in  Brussells, 
although  he  passed  through  that  city.  By  a  strange  acci- 
dent he  found  his  way  to  Amsterdam,  and  became  the  guest 
of  Krys,  the  leader  of  the  Jansenists  in  that  place.  The 
innocent  man  knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  Utrecht, 
although  he  had  been  scarcely  eight  years  out  of  France. 
When  Krys  informed  him  that  through  the  tyranny  of 
Rome  the  Jansenists  were  deprived  of  confirmation  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  his  heart  was  melted,  and  he  confirmed 
604  persons  on  the  19th,  21st,  and  23rd  of  April,  1719. 
He  immediately  afterwards  set  out  for  his  mission.  As 
soon  as  his  proceedings  in  Holland  were  made  known  at 
Rome,  letters  suspending  him,  were  sent  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ispahan,  who  had  them  served  upon  him  whilst  he  remained 
at  Schamache,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1720.  He  returned 
to  Amsterdam  early  in  1721,  and  went  from  thence  to  visit 
De  Cay lus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  one  of  the  most  determined 
Jansenists  in  Prance,  He  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Rome  through  his  agent,  whom  he  informed  that  in  any 
arrangement  the  following  three  things  were  essential. 
He  would  never  accept  the  Unigenitus ;  he  would  never 
apologize  for  having  confirmed  at  Amsterdam,  and  he 
would  never  resign.  His  reason  for  avoiding  the  Nuncios 
is  evident.  Every  bishop  was  ordered  to  swear  at  his 
consecration  to  observe  the  Unigenitus,  and  as  he 
was  resolved  not  to  do  this,  he  avoided  the  difficulty 
by  running  away.     On  receiving  the  communication  just 
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mentioned,  his  agent,  De  Mortio^ny,  declared  that  an 
accommodation  was  hopeless,  and  Varlet  returned  to 
Amsterdam  in  the  beginning  of  1723,  and  there  issued  an 
appeal  against  his  own  suspension  and  the  Unigenitus. 
He  was  now  fully  committed  with  the  Utrecht  faction, 
whose  pretended  chapter,  consisting  of  eight  priests  only, 
elected  one  of  their  own  body,  Cornelius  Steenoven,  who 
had  studied  and  taken  the  degree  of  doctor,  at  Rome,  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  a  title,  as  Mr.  Neale  acknow- 
ledges, under  which  no  archbishop  had  been  consecrated 
since  the  Reformation.  This  proceeding  took  place  April 
27th,  1723,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Chapter  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  requesting  him  to  confirm  the  election,  and  to  dis* 
pense  with  the  canonical  number  of  three  consecrating 
bishops.  This  was  clearly  a  pretence,  as  their  rebellion 
against  the  Church  was  the  only  reason  why  they  could 
not  get  three  consecrating  bishops,  and  to  ask  the  Pope, 
Innocent  XIII.,  to  dispense,  under  such  circumstances 
was  clearly  a  mockery^  They  preferred  the  same  request 
to  Innocent's  successor,  Benedict  XIII.,  and  as  they  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  these  communications,  they  tried  to 
procure  the  assistance  of  three  bishops.  Tint  as  even 
De  Caylus  declined,  they  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
the  ministry  of  the  suspended  and  excommunicated  Bishop 
of  Babylon.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  Van  Erkel  and 
Daellencourt,  who  supplied  the  place  of  bishops,  conse- 
crated Steenoven,  in  his  own  private  chapel,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  October  15, 1724.  Steenoven  immediately 
communicated  his  appointment  to  Benedict  XIII. ,  who, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1725,  declared  by  a  brief  the 
election  null,  the  consecration  illicit  and  execrable,  and 
excommunicated  the  new  archbishop  himself,  as  well  as 
the  consecrating  prelate  and  his  assistants.  Steenoven 
died  April  3rd,  1725,  almost  immediately  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  brief. 

The  farce  was  re-enacted  by  the  pretended  chapter.  It 
elected  Wuytiers,  sent  to  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIII.,  for 
bulls  and  a  dispensation,  that  the  consecration  might  be 
performed  by  one  suspended  and  excommunicated  bishop. 
Applications  to  other  bishops  having  been  made  in  vain, 
the  old  renegade  of  Babylon,  unassisted,  performed  the 
business,  September  30th,  1725.  Wuytiers  announced 
his  consecration  to  the  Holy  See,  and  was,  along  with  all 
his  adherents,  declared  excommunicated  and  schismatic^ 
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in  a  brief  dated  December  6th.  Wuytiers  died  suddenly 
on  the  13th  May,  1733,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  usual 
way  by  Vannder  Croon,  who  died  in  1739.  Meindaerts, 
one  of  those  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  Luke  Fagan, 
was  the  last  whom  old  Babylon  manufactured  into  a 
bishop,  for  he  went  to  his  account  May  14th,  1742. 
Meindaerts  resolved  to  procure  a  suffragan  bishop,  for 
should  he  die  without  consecrating  one  himself  there 
woidd  never  be  another,  and  the  schism  would  soon  become 
extinct.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  manufacture  a  bishop 
of  Haarlem,  and  as  the  chapter  of  that  phice  refused  to 
elect  any  one  to  the  office,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  its 
indefeasible  rights  were  only  valid  against  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Church,  but  that  they  were  worth 
nothing  when  opposed  to  the  will  of  Peter  John  Meindaerts. 
He  therefore  consecrated  Jerome  de  Brock  bishop  of 
Haarlem,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1742.  As  usual,  these 
rebels  modestly  asked  their  sovereign  to  supply  them  with 
arms  to  fight  himself,  and  were  answered  by  an  excommu- 
nication. One  suffragan  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
Maindaerts,  and  he  therefore,  in  17«^8,  consecrated  John 
Byeveld  bishop  of  Deventer,  altliough,  as  Mr.  Nealo 
acknowledges,  (p.  293,)  **  not  a  single  soul  in  the  diocess'* 
belonged  to  the  Jansenist  communion.  De  Brock  sur- 
vived his  elevation  only  three  years,  and  one  Stiphout 
succeeded  him. 

Having  thus  got  up  a  hierarchy,  Meindaerts  resolved  to 
celebrate  a  council.  This  great  council,  which  assembled 
Sep.  13,  1763,  was  composed  of  the  three  bishops  and 
seventeen  priests.  Its  most  remarkable  proceedings  were 
the  doctrine  it  lays  down  regarding  schism,  and  its  con- 
demnation of  the  Jesuit  Harduiu.  On  the  first  point  it 
says— 

"  That  schism  is  one  tliiug,  heresy  another  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  profession  of  the  true  and  orthodox  faith,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  centre  of  the  external  communion,  which  ought  to 
exist  between  all  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  this 
centre  exists  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  establislied  by  tliat  Apostle  at 
Home,  *  where  is  the  source  of  sacerdotal  unity.'  That,  therefore, 
the  Greek  Christians,  wlio  have  severed  this  unity,  and  continue  in 
that  separation,  are,  whether  or  not  they  profess  the  true  orthodox 
faith,  truly  and  properly  schismatics. ''  "It  must  be  clear,"  savs 
Mr.  Neale  (p.  302),  "that  if  Utrecht  were  substituted  for  Greece 
iu  the  last  clause,  the  coademnatioa  pronouuced  must  be  equally 
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just.  They  are  hard  upon  poor  Harduin,  whose  paradoxes  liave 
earned  the  famous  epitaph,  written  by  Vernet,  professor  of  Theology 
at  Geneva  : 

"In  expectatione  Judicii, 

Hicjacet 

Hominura  paradoxotatos, 

Natione  Gallus,  religione  Romanus, 

Orbis  litterati  portentum  : 

Venerandse  antiquitatis  cnltor  et  destructor, 

Docte  febricitans, 
Somnia  et  inaudita  commenta  vigilans  edidltt 
Scepticum  pie  egit. 
Credulitate  puer,  audacia  juvenis,  deliriis  senex." 

As  the  council  still  clung  to  its  Jansenistic  doctrines,  it 
was  condemned  by  the  Pope  in  the  bull  Non  sine  acerbo 
dolore.  It  was  also  proscribed  by  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy,  from  which  it  had  calculated  on  support. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  of  the  civil  power,  the 
continued  reinforcements  of  French  appellants,  and  the 
persecution  of  tlie  Cathohcs,  who  were  not  allowed  to  have 
a  vicar  apostolic  in  Holland,  the  Jansenists  rapidly 
decreased.  They  even  tried  their  hand  at  miracles,  in 
1727,  and  as  the  French  Jansenists  had  Deacon  Paris, 
those  of  Holland  had  Agatha  Stouthendel,  whose  miracles 
did  not  advance  the  cause  she  had  so  much  at  heart.  The 
Jansenist  miracles  led  in  France  to  the  frightful  excesses 
of  the  convulsionists,  to  those  orgies  which  were  charac- 
terized by  the  most  wicked  impiety,  the  wildest  frenzy,  and 
the  grossest  indecency.  At  length  Jansenism  found  its 
full  development  in  the  wild  and  disastrous  hurricane  of 
the  French  revolution.  It  made  one  dying  effort  in  the 
constitutional  church,  and  then  entirely  disappeared  from 
France,  During  these  great  events  the  little  church  of 
Holland  was  forgotten. 

"  A  century  before,"  says  Mr.  Neale  (p.  348).  "the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  upon  her;  now  her  existence  was  known  but  to  few. 
The  perfect  liberty  given  to  Roman  Catholics,  in  common  with  all 
sectarian  bodies,  opened  a  wide  door  to  Rome ;  and  one  of  the  most 
practical  arguments  of  the  National  Church,  was  cut  away  from  her 
by  the  appointment  of  Vicars  Apostolic.  While  not  to  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Utrecht,  was  to  be  cut  off  from  episcopacy,  and,  in 
particular,  to  be  left  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  grace 
of  confirmation,  there  was  a  tangible  argument  to  every  religious 
mind,  however  little  able  to  fathom  the  theory  of  the  separation  in 
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favour  of  Utrecht.  Again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  schism, 
the  numbers  were  three  to  ttoo  on  the  side  of  the  JSfatiotial  Church. 
Now  on  awaking  to  the  new  era  of  readjusted  Europe,  the  commu- 
nion of  Utrecht  contained  5,000  souls  ;  that  of  Rome,  in  Holland, 
about  one  million." 

This  number  rapidly  increased,  for, 

"In  1847,"  sajs  Mr.  Neale  (p.  866),  "the  Mission  in  Holland 
contained  five  seminaries,  1,094  churches  and  chapels,  1,539  priests, 
1,171,910  Catholics.  The  total  strength  of  every  sect  of  Protes- 
tantism, amounted  but  to  1,854,515.  The  Calvinism  of  Holland, 
with  its  Orthodoxo- orthodox,  Schottians,  Liberals,  Pietists, — to  say 
nothing  of  its  Voctians  and  Koallenbrugians,  its  Lutheranism,  its 
Remonstrantism,  its  Mennonism, — all  are  alike  doomed.  It  needs 
no  prophetic  power  to  foretell  that  the  commencement  of  the  next 
century  will  see  Holland  a  Roman  Catholic  countrj-." 

This  glorious  work  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
bull  Ex  qua  die,  dated  March  4th,  1853,  by  which  our 
present  illustrious  Pontiff,  Pio  IX.,  restored  the  hierarchy 
of  Holland.  There  is  now  a  real  Archbishop  of  Utrecht, 
and  a  true  Bishop  of  Haarlem,  whilst  even  the  civil  power 
only  acknowledges  the  Jansenists  as  bishops  at  Utrecht, 
at  Haarlem,  at  Deventer,  and  the  entire  number  of  priests 
of  this  national  church  is  only  thirty. 


Art.  X. —  Vie  de  Saint  Edme,  auirement  Saint  Edmond,  Archeveque  de 
Canterbery.  Par  le  Pere  L.  F.  Masse,  de  la  Societe  des  Peres 
de  Saint  Edme  de  Pontigny.     Paris  :  Leroux. 

THE  Lives  of  the  Blessed  Saints,  unlike  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  great  men  of  this  world,  never  seem  to 
grow  out  of  date.  The  uniformity  of  those  manifestations 
of  Divine  Grace  which  they  illustrate  is  such  as  to  triumph 
over  the  circumstantial  differences  which  have  a  tendency, 
more  or  less,  to  isolate  and  restrict  the  examples  of  mere 
human  and  ordinary  virtue.  The  saints  share,  if  it  may 
be  said  with  due  reverence,  the  attributes  of  ubiquity  and 
permanency,  which  belong  originally  to  their  divine  proto- 
type; they  are  the   same  **  hodie,  heri,  et  in  ssecula/* 
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The  differences  of  time,  place,  language,  national  cliarac- 
ter,  are  all  but  lost  in  what  is  common  to  them  all,  their 
trials,  their  experiences,  their  sufferings,  and  their  victory. 

How  different  is  it  in  the  case  of  merely  secular  biogra- 
phies !  Let  the  example  be  withdrawn  but  a  century,  or 
let  it  belong  to  some  country  or  state  of  society  other  than 
our  own,  and  its  pertinency  is  so  impaired  as  to  be  virtually 
destroyed.  Thus  the  lives  of  the  worthies  of  past  ages,  or 
other  nations,  come  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  mere  literary 
or  antiquarian  curiosities.  Instead,  as  in  the  other  case, 
of  individual  peculiarities  being  merged  in  the  common 
characteristics,  the  reverse  is  here  the  fact ;  and  human 
nature,  unlike  grace,  instead  of  smoothing  the  inequalities 
of  circumstance,  is  itself  their  creature  and  their  sport, 
receiving  from  them,  not  imparting  to  them,  shape  and 
direction. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  Pere  Masse's  very  beau- 
tiful Life  of  our  own  Saint  Edmund  of  Canterbury  with 
a  strong  impression  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  upon 
which  we  have  just  ventured.  There  is  a  life-like  reahty 
and  vigorous  freshness  about  this  history  which  contrast 
strongly  with  the  grotesque  and  simply  romantic  features 
which  would  appear  on  the  surface  of  any  merely  secular 
biography  of  the  same  period.  Exhumed  from  the  sepul- 
chre of  ages,  and  disengaged  from  the  perishable  matter 
which  surrounds  it,  this  biography  wears  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  bodies  of  saints  which,  by  the  gift  of  incor- 
ruption,  still  retains  the  flesh-like  hues  and  placid  expres- 
sion of  an  undying  life.  M.  Masse's  volume  reads  like  the 
account  of  some  Catholic  prelate  of  our  own  day,  so  similar 
are  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  it  records  to  those  by 
which  a  bishop  of  any  time  might  find  himself  encompassed. 
There  are  the  same  misunderstandings  with  friends,  the 
same  struggles  with  the  secular  power,  the  same  drawbacks 
upon  worldly  success,  the  same  embarrassments,  and  the 
same  complications,  which  might  thwart  or  cripple  a  bishop 
of  our  own  time.  Such  peculiarities  as  limit  the  practical 
value  of  the  Life  before  us  are  circumstantial  rather  than 
essential,  and  involve  rather  excesses  in  the  degree  than 
differences  in  the  kind,  of  experience. 

The  lives  of  our  national  saints  have  some  advantages 
towards  popularity  and  practical  usefulness  which  are 
especially  their  own.  The  supernatural  portion  of  them  is 
apt  to  take  a  form  less  startling  to  the  ordinary  reader 
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than  that  of  the  saints  of  Spain  or  Italy.  This  is  of  course 
a  mere  accident,  in  no  way  either  derogatory  from  the 
foreign  examples,  or  enhancing  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  national;  for  when  the  special  intervention  of 
Divine  Power  in  a  miraculous  manner  is  once  granted, 
the  form  in  which  that  intervention  is  vouchsafed  becomes 
a  matter  comparatively  unimportant.  Yet  knowing,  as  we 
all  do,  the  obstacles  which  the  English  mind  naturally 
presents  to  the  reception  of  supernatural  facts  in  the  shape 
which  they  have  often  assumed  in  the  histories  of  foreign 
saints,  it  is  a  subject  of  legitimate  satisfaction  when  a  life, 
like  that  of  St,  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  happens  to  present 
nothing  which  even  the  most  critical  and  matter-of-fact  of 
its  readers  can  cavil  at  as  *'  puerile'*  or  *'  unenghsh." 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  Life  of  St.  Edmund  is  valuable, 
on  account  of  its  peculiarly  national  characteristic.  Vii'tue 
comes  recommended  to  us  by  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in 
its  highest  perfection  in  one  whom  we  recognize  as  a  fellow- 
countryman.  There  is  no  pretence,  far  less  any  ground, 
for  disposing  of  the  force  of  such  an  example  as  an  exoteric 
fact.  Its  due  practical  bearing  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  on 
the  score  of  climate,  national  character,  or  barbarism. 
St.  Edmund's  sanctity  was  no  forced  plant  of  the  **  warm 
south,"  no  capricious  product  of  *'  superstitious"  Spain, 
Italy,  or  Erin.  It  was  fruit  of  native  growth,  and  illus- 
trates, at  any  rate,  the  capabilities  of  our  national  charac- 
ter. This  great  archbishop  was  an  Englishman  like  any 
of  ourselves.  He  trod  English  ground;  he  breathed 
English  air  ;  he  gazed  upon  English  scenery.  He  was  the 
inhabitant  of  places  we  have  ourselves  visited,  or  may  visit 
any  day,  with  but  little  cost  of  time  or  convenience.  His 
eyes  looked  upon  old  Oxford  with  its  green  meadows  and 
its  purple  hills.  He  had  traversed  Salisbury  Plain,  whose 
traditions  go  back  far,  far,  even  beyond  his  time.  Ho 
knew  Stonehenge,  even  then  a  monument  of  ancient 
date.  His  eyes  were  familiar  with  the  white  crags  of 
Calne,  and  the  grey  towers  of  Canterbury.  What  a  teem- 
ing thought!  And  now  he  is  a  saint  reigning  with  Christ 
in  heaven,  and  praying  that  Oxford  may  once  more  give 
the  light  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  learning,  to  the  dark  world, 
and  Canterbury's  long  aisles  re-echo  with  Christian 
psalmody,  and  Salisbury's  spire  point  to  heaven  with  a 
goodlier  use  and  a  truer  symbolism. 

St.   Edmund   of  Canterbury    was   born   in   the  latter 
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pa)t  of  12th  century,""  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  being 
the  feast  of  his  namesake,  St.  Edmund,  king  and  mar- 
tyr. His  family  name  was  Rich,  and  his  native  town, 
Abingdon.  He  was  born  early  in  the  day,  but  remained 
till  evening  without  any  sign  of  life.  The  attendants 
believed  him  dead,  and  were  preparing  to  bury  him,  but 
his  mother,  under  a  sort  of  divine  inspiration,  declared 
that  he  was  alive,  and  insisted  upon  his  receiving  baptism, 
which  in  obedience  to  her  almost  peremptory  command, 
was  administered  to  him.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this 
circimistance  that  the  custom  has  prevailed  for  six  hun- 
dred years  of  bringing  infants,  who  have  died  without  bap- 
tism, to  his  tomb,  m  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  his 
intercession. 

It  was  St.  Edmund's  happiness,  as  it  was  that  of  so 
many  others  among  the  saints,  to  possess  for  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  the  rarest  virtue  and  piety.  Mabila  was  one 
of  those  holy  matrons,  of  whom  the  Scripture  says,  that 
their  price  is  above  gx)ld  and  rubies.  She  was  united 
with  a  partner  in  every  way  worthy  of  her,  and  their  abode 
at  Abingdon  was  the  very  model  of  a  Christian  home. 
Every  day  before  the  dawn,  Mabila  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  the  neighbouring  convent,  laying  in,  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  a  stock  of  holy  thoughts,  to  carry  her  safe 
withal  through  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  day.  Meanwhile 
her  husband,  Raynald,  was  similarly  occupied  at  a  house 
of  religious  men,  the  spirit  of  which  he  drank  in  so  deeply 
that  no  long  time  afterwards  he  requested  admission  to 
the  monastery  of  Evesham,  whither  he  was  soon  followed 
by  one  of  his  four  sons.  Another  son,  Nicholas,  became  a 
monk  at  Bexlay,  in  Kent.  Robert  remained  behind  for 
a  time,  the  inseparable  companion  and  bosom  friend  of 
Edmund.     At  length  he  too  embraced  the  religious  life. 

Yet  Mabila  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  did  not  merely 
receive  as  a  providential  appointment,  the  blessed  solitude 
which  awaited  her.  Far  from  placing  those  difficulties 
which  human  affection  might  have  suggested  in  the  way  of 
these  vocations,  she  earnestly  and  ardently  co-operated  with 
all  of  them.      She  gave  up  first  her  husband,  and  then 


*  The  exact  date  does  not  appear  to  be  given  by  the  Abbe,  and 
Alban  Butler  too  is  silent  as  to  it.  We  are  too  much  pressed  for 
time  to  ascertain  it. 
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two  sons  in  succession,  to  God,  and  at  length  the  time 
came  when  she  must  be  separated  from  Edmund,  and 
Robert,  also.  If  Mabila  did  not  herself  embrace  the  life 
which  she  assisted  all  those  whom  she  most  tenderly  loved, 
to  enter,  it  was  not  that  her  heart  was  elsewhere  than  with 
them,  but  that  she  made  the  world  itself  her  convent— a 
sacrifice  possibly  not  the  least  heroic  of  the  number.  To 
exchange  the  hope  of  religious  rest  for  the  preseuce  of 
worldly  duties  is  a  victory  of  faith  to  some  more  arduous 
far,  than  is  to  others  its  opposite  alternative. 

At  an  age  much  earlier  than  that  at  which  the  academi- 
cal course  is  now  begun,  Edmund  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Thence,  no  long  time  afterwards, 
he  removed^  to  Paris.  Speaking  of  his  career  at  Oxford, 
his  biographer  observes  : — 

**in  this,  the  earliest  school  of  his  life,  Edmund  left  such  hon- 
ourable traces  of  his  career,  that,  forty  years  later,  his  preceptors 
still  cherished  the  touching  recollections  of  it.  A  letter  is  still  in 
existence^  written  by  his  preceptors  to  the  supreme  Pontiff,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  him  to  appreciate  the  sanctity  of  their  former 

disciple *  This  young  man,'   they  say,  '  born  of  pious  parents, 

the  child  of  an  admirable  mather,  whose  life  and  deatli  have  gained 
her  the  title  of  the  "  flower  of  widows,''  had  learned  from  her 
instruction  and  example,  even  at  a  tender  age,  the  lessons  of  holy 
asceticism.  Habituated  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  of  prayer,  he  found  no  true  pleasure  but  in  frequent- 
ing holy  places  and  the  society  of  pious  friends  ;  he  had  no  taste 
for  frivolous  amusements,  and,  not  content  merely  with  fleeing  from 
all  dangerous  occasions,  he  cultivated  habitually  within  himself  the 

spirit  of  penance' Wonderful  as  was  his  practices  of  self-denial, 

aspuredly  they  would  have  been  as  nothing  but  for  that  interior 
charity  which  constantly  animated  him,  and  made  him  grow  in 
grace  before  God,  and  in  favour  with  men." 

Edmund  was  accompanied  to  Paris  by  his  brother 
Robert.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mabila  did  not 
see  these  dear  children  quit  their  home,  at  so  critical  an 
epoch  of  their  lives,  without  the  natural  anxieties  of  a  most 
tender  mother.  Paris,  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
universities  of  the  times,  and  the  resort  of  the  youth  of  alt 
nations,  was  a  scene  of  temptation  to  the  untried  virtue 
even  of  such  youths  as  the  sons  of  Raynald  and  Mabiln. 
But  the  tender  mother  knew  that  she  was  giving  up  hor 
precious  charges  more  absolutely  than  ever  into  God's 
hands.     Bhe  knew  not  how  soon  the  time  would    eome 
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when  she  would  be  able  to  intercede  for  them  with  a  yet 
more  powerful  and  efficacious  prayer.  Shortly  after 
Edmund  and  Robert  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Paris, 
Mabila  fell  ill,  and  Edmund,  her  first  bom,  was  recalled 
to  Abingdon,  to  attend  the  last  illness,  and  receive  the 
dying  benediction  of  bis  saintly  parent.  Mabila  yiehled 
up  her  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, and  her  body  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Holy 
Cross,  at  Abingdon,  where  the  place  of  its  sepulture  was 
noted  by  this  short  but  expressive  inscription — 

"Hie  tumulata  jacit  Mabjla,  flos  viduarum." 

Edmund,  immediately  after  his  mother*s  death,  returned 
to  his  studies  at  Paris.  He  there  passed  throitgh  a  ^ery 
trial  of  difficulties  and  temptations,  without,  as  far  as 
appears,  a  single  important  failure.  Not  so  much  as  one 
**  hair  of  his  head  was  singed'^  in  the  furnace.  Next  to 
the  victorious  grace  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  his 
heavenly  Mother,  he  was  indebted  for  this  singular  protec- 
tion, to  the  lessons  of  sanctity  which,  from  the  first  dawn 
of  reason,  he  had  imbibed  at  the  lips  of  his  parents,  and 
especially  of  her  whose  eyes  he  had  just  closed.  Mabila, 
when  he  first  entered  upon  his  academical  career  at  Paris, 
had  given  him,  as  the  best  proof  of  her  love,  an  mider- 
garment,  such  as  that  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  re- 
lated in  Scripture,  to  have  worn  in  the  desert,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  dangers  of  corporal  ease  and^  indo- 
lence. It  is  recorded  that  at  this  period  of  his  history, 
St.  Edmund  was  visited  by  extraordinary  consolations, 
as  well  as  subjected  to  strong  personal  conflicts  with 
the  Evil  Spirit  and  his  earthly  ministers.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  singular  devotion  which  our  Saint  ever  after- 
wards entertained  towards  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  was 
due  to  a  vision  by  which,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  he 
was  assured  of  the  special  love  and  favour  of  that  virgin 
apostle. 

St.  Edmund  contrived  to  make  time,  amid  his  literary 
occupations,  for  the  service  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  His 
presence  was  the  occasion  not  only  of  instant  relief  to  the 
suffering  patients,  but  of  several  extraordinary  cures.  He 
began,  thus  early,  to  manifest  that  extreme  and  almost 
eccentric  horror  of  money,  which  ever  characterized  him. 
When,  as  a  student,  he  received  anything  for  which  he 
had  not  immediate  use,  he  would  take  the  money  to  the 
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window,  and  there  cover  it  over  with  dust,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  its  kindred  element.  The  consequence,  which 
might  have  been  foreseen,  was,  that  this  money  became 
the  prey  of  thieves,  and  that  the  youthful  Edmund  was 
often  left  without  the  means  of  relieving  the  distress  with 
which  he  was  after  brought  into  contact.  But,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  these  disadvantages,  Edmund  acquired  by 
an  action,  which  may  be  termed  a  saintly  idiosyncracy, 
that  contempt  of  wealth  which  has  made  his  life  so  signal 
a  protest  against  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  sins — eccle- 
siastical avarice. 

Edmund  had  now  taken  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts, 
and  was  a  teacher  of  profane  literature.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  induced  to  change  his  course  of  study,  and  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  theology,  by  a  dream  in  which 
his  mother  appeared  to  him  and  gently  upbraided  him  for 
his  excessive  attention  to  secular  studies.  **  What  is  it, 
my  son,"  she  seemed  to  say,  *'  that  you  read  and  teach  ? 
What  figures  are  those  over  which  you  pore  so  ardently?" 
Edmund  replied  that  they  were  the  lines  and  circles  of 
g:eometry.  His  mother,  taking  him  tenderly  by  the  right 
hand,  traced  upon  its  palm,  three  circles,  bearing  each  of 
them  one  of  these  three  names,  Father,  Son,  Holy  Ghost. 
**  My  dear  son,"  she  added,  "  these  are  the  figures  which 
must  henceforth  engage  your  thoughts.  As  to  the  others, 
leave  them  alone."  It  was  just  such  a  direction  as  this 
for  which  Edmund  had  long  waited.  All  he  desired  to 
know  was,  that  in  devoting  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  he  was  following  the  will  of  God,  and  not  merely  his 
own  personal  preferences. 

Edmund  now  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  This  was  no  mean  honour  in  a 
university  so  celebrated  as  was  that  of  Paris.  He  had 
no  sooner  received  the  doctorate  than  he  was  appointed  to 
give  lectures  in  Holy  Scripture  and  other  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  study.  Edmund  was  not  insensible  to  the 
temptations  of  his  new  position.  Even  the  noblest  of  all 
studies  may  be  pursued  with  an  avidity  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  spiritual  life,  and  Edmund  found  in  his  new  eleva- 
tion an  additional  motive  for  redoubling  his  watchfulness 
over  himself. 

*'  Hence,"  sajs  his  biographer,  "  while  occupied  in  the  study  of 
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theology,  he  adopted  fresh  exercises  of  the  spiritual  life,  prolong- 
ing his  prayers  and  holy  readings,  and  depriving  himself  of 
sleep  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  night.  Daily  assistance  at 
Mass,  and  at  the  Divine  Office  did  not  satisfy  his  fervour.  He  mado 
a  practice  of  rising  every  night  to  sing  the  matins  in  choir.  Tlie 
bell  which  called  the  canons  to  the  church  of  St,  Mercy,  at  midnight, 
was  his  signal  for  rising  to  assist.  Matins  over,  he  repaired  to  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  where  he  remained  in  devotion  till  day- 
break ;  and  there  gave  audible  proofs  of  the  spiritual  raptures  with 
which  he  was  favoured.  At  break  of  day,  he  heard  mass.  He  then 
quitted  the  church  and  betook  himself,  without  either  rest  or 
refreshment,  to  the  labours  of  his  theology  class.  After  a  day  given 
up  to  studies,  which  were  doubly  prized  by  him,  because  they  con- 
cerned God,  and  wrapped  him  up  in  God,  the  moment  he  was  at 
liberty  he  would  repair  again  to  the  church,  recite  the  vespers,  and 
spend  long  hours  with  God." — p.  74. 

All  this  time  Ediiiund  was  not  yet  a  priest.  His  dear 
mother's  dream,  in  which  she  saw  by  anticipation  the 
glories  and  labonrs  of  J:he  priesthood  resting  on  his  head  in 
the  form  of  a  crown  of  thorns  radiant  with  glory,  still 
awaited  its  accomplishment.  At  length  came  the  happy 
days  of  his  ordination  and  of  his  first  mass.  After  receiv- 
ing the  priesthood,  Ednumd  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  where,  according  to 
some  authors,  he  gave  lectures  in  Aristotelian  logic,  and 
afterwards  in  theology.  At  length  he  entered  upon  mis- 
sionary duties.  The  theatre  of  his  evangelical  hibours 
comprised  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester. 

The  Church  at  that  period  seems  to  have  exhibited  its 
average  proportion  of  difficulties  and  consolations.  VVe 
hear  of  clergy  as  well  as  laity  who  were  deeply  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  worldliness.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  men  of  promise,  especially  among  the  young. 
Edmund  had  acquired,  at  the  nnivei'sity,  the  rare  but  feli- 
citous art  of  gainino'  the  confidence  and  affection  of  this 
important  class.  The  evils  with  which  he  was  brought 
into  contact  were  those  rather  of  passion  than  of  pride  ; 
hence  his  preaching  was  not  rarely  the  means  of  converting 
souls  to  God  on  the  spot,  for  the  spirit  of  a  contemptuous 
philosophy  phiced  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  assaults 
upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  Amoug  E'lmund's  numer- 
ous conversions,  there  was  one  of  extraordinary  interest.^ 
He  had  won,  without  knowing  it,  the  deep  veneration  of 
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Ella,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  consort  of  the  brave  and  illns- 
trious,  but  profligate  William  of  Salisbur^^  surnamed 
Longsword.  He  was  brother  of  King  John,  and  had  taken 
part  in  the  civil  tnninlts  of  that  reign,  being  in  morals  no- 
wise snperior  to  the  common  rnn  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers 
who  surrounded  the  prince.  He  was  never  seen  in  the  con- 
fessional, nor  at  communion,  even  at  Paschal  time.  His 
admirable  Countess  used  all  her  influence  in  vain,  and 
finding  it  useless,  betook  herself  to  prayer.  Failing  by 
other  means  to  secure  the  dearest  object  of  her  life,  she 
had  recourse,  like  many  another  discreet  wife,  to  a  holy 
stratagem.  Edmund  came  into  the  neighbourhood  to 
preach,  and  as  his  fame  was  great,  it  was  not  hard  to  get 
a  man  of  the  world  to  go  and  hear  him.  Ella  succeeded 
so  far  without  difficulty.  The  proud  knight  was  delighted 
with  the  preacher's  eloquence,  and  upon  that  hint,  Ella 
contrived  to  effect  an  interview.  Scarcely  had  the  knight 
come  into  Edmund's  presence,  when  he  seemed  visibly 
overpowered  by  that  mysterious  influence  which  the  very 
look  of  a  saint  often  seems  to  carry  with  it.  William 
turned  to  his  countess,  in  the  first  moment  of  the  inter- 
view, with  the  words,  "  He  is  a  saint.''  In  a  few  days  the 
haughty  and  profligate  knight  was  an  altered  character. 
He  was  seen  at  communion,  manifesting  unquestionable 
signs  of  a  contrite  and  converted  heart.  Edmund's  next 
step  was  to  give  over  the  new  convert  in  charge  to  the 
venerable  hermit  who  had  received  his  confession.  Under 
this  holy  guidance  the  count  was  rapidly  confirmed  in 
good  courses.  A  year  later  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
illness.  He  immediately  sent  off  for  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (Richard  Poor)  to  bring  him  the  last  sacra- 
ments. On  the  bishop  entering  his  chamber  with  the 
Most  Holy  in  his  hands,  the  count,  who  was  in  a 
raging  fever,  threw  him-elf  on  the  floor,  and,  calling  for  a 
cord,  put  it  round  his  neck,  exclaiming,  with  tears  and 
groans,  that  he  was  the  most  guilty  of  criminals,  and  a 
traitor  to  his  God.  In  that  posture  he  made  his  confession 
and  received  the  Viaticum.  A  few  days  later  he  gave  up 
his  soul  to  God,  amid  the  most  evident  signs  of  genuine 
repentance.  His  Countess,  by  Edmund's  advice,  entered 
Ji  convent,  where -she  lived  a  live  of  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. 

Now  all  this  certainly  illustrates  what  we  said  at  the 
outset  about  the  uniformity  of  saintly  manifestations  and 
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experience.  No  one  wlio  knows  anything  abont  tlie  pre- 
sent state  of  tlie  Chnrch  will  say  tliat  there  is  anything  in 
the  history  just  recorded  which  might  not  have  happened 
now-a-days  as  well  as^  six  centuries  ago.  Mutatis 
mutandis,  the  story  has  its  counterparts  in  every  time  of 
the  Church* 

These  years  in  which  St.  Edmund  was  gaining  souls  to 
God  as  a  humble  missionary,  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
outwardly  peaceful  of  his  life.  ^  New  scenes  of  duty,  new 
trials  of  heroic  virtue  awaited  him.  His  mother's  vision  of 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  not  as  yet  completely  realized. 
While  pursuing  the  even  tenour  of  his  way  in  the  path  of 
an  aposile,  never  dreaming  that  any  eye  was  upon  him  but 
that  All-seeing  Eye  in  the  active  consciousness  of  whose 
paternal  and  beneficent  protection  he  had  ever  lived, 
Edmund  vvas  all  the  while  attracting  the  notice  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  being  by  them  marked  out  for 
places  of  higher  dignity  and  more  complicated  responsibili- 
ties. The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  offered  him  a  series,  or,  rather,  a  cluster,  of  bene- 
fices. Although  the  practice  of  holding  benefices  in  plu- 
rality was  encouraged  at  that  time  by  many  considerable 
precedents,  nothing  could  induce  Edmund  to  give  in  to  it. 
He  was  reluctantly  induced,  at  the  archbishop's  urgent 
solicitation,  to  receive  one  cure,  which  he  resigned  after 
a  few  months,  on  the  plea  of  desiring  to  resume  his  resi- 
dence in  the  university.  He  tried  the  academical  life  once 
more,  but  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  voca- 
tion was  for  the  active  ministry.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  which  at  that  time, 
as  till  recently,  included  Abingdon,  the  phice  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  boyish  recollections.  The  bishop  (Richard 
Poor)  offered  him  a  canonry  of  his  church,  which  he 
accepted,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  populations  he 
might  be  called  to  evangelize.  The  bishop  and  chapter 
received  him  with  open  arms.'  He  soon  found,  ; pro- 
bably to  his  gratification,  that  this  new  dignity  involved 
more  of  duty  than  remuneration ;  for,  in  1224,  when 
Edmund  was  inducted  into  his  stall,  the  beautiful  cathe- 
dral of  Salisbury  was  in  process  of  erection,  and  to  defray 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  building,  the  chapter  had, 
very  honourably  to  themselves,  resolved  upon  foregoing 
the  greater  part  of  their  revenues  for  the  period  of  seven 
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years.  With  the  canonry  of  Salisbury  Edmund  received 
a  presentation  to  the  neighhourin<r  benefice  of  Cahie, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  an  apostohc  mis- 
sionary with  the  most  exemphiry  zeaL  Our  Hmits  con- 
strain us  to  pass  over  the  interesting  details  given  by  the 
Abbe  Masse  of  this  passage  in  our  saint's  life. 

But  Divine  Providence  had  other  duties  and  other  trials 
in  store  for  this  child  of  Its  care,  this  vessel  of  Its  election. 
The  primatial  See  of  Canterbury  was,  at  that  epoch  of 
England's  history,  in  splendour  and  public  estimation,  what 
it  is  even  now  in  barren  rank, — the  post  of  honour  nearest  to 
the  throne  itself.  An  ecclesiastical  dignity  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  faithful  people,  was  second  to  none  in  the  world 
but  that  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself,  would  go  hard 
towards  disputing  even  with  the  temporal  monarchy  itself 
the  palm  of  national  homage.  In  the  view  of  a  religious 
mind,  moreover,  there  was  at  that  time  shed  around 
the  time-honoured  mitre  of  Canterbury  a  halo  of  lustre 
which  might  well  seem  to  withdraw  it  from  the  visions  of 
even  the  most  soaring  ambition,  and  to  invest  it  with  a 
more  than  earthly  2^^^^stt,ge.  It  was  associated  in  the 
memory  of  the  immediate  forefathers  of  persons  then 
living'"'  with  a  name  which  had  won  for  it  immortal  glory, 
and  which  might  seem  a  sort  of  index  to  the  course  of  suf- 
fering or  of  disgrace,  for  which  any  one  must  prepare  him- 
self who  allowed  that  mitre  to  descend  ui)on  him  ;  of 
suffering,  should  he  take  God's  part  in  the  conflict,  of  dis- 
grace, eternal  and  irremediable,  and  poorly  purchased 
indeed  by  any  momentary  ease,  should  he  betray  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  independence  for  which  that  glorious 
martyr  had  shed  his  blood. 

The  Pontiff  who  at  that  time  ruled  the  Church  was 
Gregory  IX.  He  was  now  ninety  years  of  age,  but  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  His  reign  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  canonization  of  three  illustrious  saints, 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  St.  Antony  of 
Pa  lua.  He  had  himself  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  St. 
Francis.  When  the  See  of  Canterbury  became  vacant  he 
directed  all  his  energies  to  the  important  work  of  giving  to 
England  a  primate  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  time. 


*  St.    Tliomas   was   martyred   in    1071,    150   years   before    St 
Edmund's  time. 
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We  are  now  in  the  3'ear  1231.  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  had  died  on  the  3rd  of  August,  in  Italy,  on 
his  way  from  Rome,  whei-o  ho  had  been  lodging  certain 
comphiints  against  King  Henry  III.,  and  his  minister, 
Hubert  de  Bourg,  as  well  as  several  clergymen,  who  had 
received  a  plurality  of  benefices  with  care  of  souls.  On 
hearing  the  news  of  Richard's  death,  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  choosing  his 
successor,  determined  on  electing  Neville,  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  Neville  is  described  as  having  been  an 
upright  and  honourable  man,  and  a  trusty  chancellor  of 
the  king,  who  was  accor(iingly  gratified  by  the  election, 
and  proceeded  to  place  N(wille  in  possession  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  his  see.  But  Home  had  not  as  yet  expressed 
her  opinion.  When  the  monks  presented  themselves  in 
the  Holy  City  to  petition  for  a  confirmation  of  their  choice, 
an  English  doctor,  who  was  attached  to  the  Papal  court, 
Simon  de  Langton,  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  pf elate  elect.  He  reported  to  the  holy 
Father  that  Neville  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in  theology 
and  canon  law,  and,  moreover,  was  rather  too  much  of  a 
politician.  Gregory  hereupon  summoned  the  monks  into 
his  presence,  and  recommended  them  to  make  another 
choice.  *'  Choose  me,"  were  his  words,  **  a  bishop  who 
shall  be  at  once  the  faithful  pastor  of  souls,  the  shining 
light  of  the  English  Church,  and  a  devoted  son  of  the 
Holy  See."  ^ 

Tlie  following  year  the  monks  proceeded  to  a  second 
election,  and  their  suflPrages  fell  upon  John,  their  prior,  a 
good  man,  who  had  grown  old  within  the  walls  of  his 
monastery,  and  had  small  ideas  beyond  it.  He  resorted 
immediately  to  Rome,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  Whitsun  week.  The  Pope,  as 
before,  made  over  the  archbishop  elect  to  the  examiners, 
who  pronounced,  after  examining  him  for  three  consecu- 
tive days  upon  nineteen  articles,  that  they  found  in  him  no 
cause  of  rejection.  Nevertheless,  the  penetrating  eye  of 
Gregory  discerned  in  his  age  a  disqualification  for  an  office 
of  such  importance  and  difficulty.  The  good  old  man  was 
only  too  happy  to  be  released  from  a  charge  which  he  had 
not  courted,  and  which  he  was  unwilling  to  sustain.  Once 
more  the  monks  had  their  liberty  of  .choice  .returned  to 
them,  and  this  time  with  a  still  more  pressing  injunction 
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to  bethink  themselves  of  then- responsibility,  and  to  choose 
a  prelate  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  good  monks  betook  themselves  to 
a  third  election,  and  this  time  were  more  unfortunate  than 
on  either  of  the  preceding.  They  now  chose  John  Le 
Blond,  an  Oxford  divine.  The  choice  was  disapproved  at 
Rome  for  two  grave  reasons ;  the  first,  that  it  was  actuated 
by  simony,  the  second,  that  it  had  fallen  upon  a  pluralist. 
Above  all,  it  was  .notorious  that  Le  Blond  had  taken  part 
with  King  John  against  the  Church. 

All  this  time  the  noble  church  of  Canterbury  was 
widowed  of  her  chief  pastor,  and  the  faithful  of  the  diocese 
dispersed  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The  Pope  felt 
that  he  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands.  Casting  his  practised  eye,  which  age  had 
not  dimmed,  around  the  Church  in  England,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  Edmund,  whom  he  had  formerly  appointed  to 
preach  the  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  then  proposed 
to  the  monks,  who  were  at  Rome  with  their  last  unfortu- 
nate choice,  to  unite  their  suffrages  upon  Ednumd,  Trea- 
surer of  Salisbury.  To  secure  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
he  sent  on  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment,  accom- 
panied by  the  pallium.  Edmund  was  proposed  to  the 
Chapter,  and  elected  by  the  majority,  though  not  without 
some  dissentient  voices. 

Roor  Edmund  !  Buried  in  the  retirement  of  his  rec- 
tory at  Calne,  reciting  his  office  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  or  traversing  those  chalky  uplands  amid  the  dust 
and  heat  of  the  day,  he  little  knew  what  trials  were  com- 
ing upon  him  under  the  form  of  dignity,  and  with  the 
intention  of  honour.  The  deputies  of  the  Chapter,  charged 
with  the  letters  of  election,  proceeded  on  their  way  to 
Salisbury,  where  it  was  expected  the  Archbishop-elect 
would  be  found,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Trea- 
surer. The  Dean  of  Salisbury,  who  was  in  residence, 
gave  the  deputies  a  courteous  reception,  and  having 
learned  the  purpose  of  their  mission,  gave  vent  to  expres- 
sions of  joy,  mingled  with  regret;  "Welcome,"  said  the 
good  Dean,  **  welcome,  yet  unwelcome  visitors  are  ye. 
Welcome,  since  ye  come  to  tell  us  of  the  honour  done  to 
our  Church,  in  choosing  an  archbishop  from  its  ranks ; 
unwelcome,  since  ye  come  to  take  away  from  us,  to 
make  him  your  bisliop,  not  the  treasurer,  but  the  treasure. 
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of  our  Church."  The  deputies,  disappoiuted  iu  their 
search,  proceeded  by  the  Deau's  directiou,  to  Cahie.  On 
entering  the  presbytery,  they  could  not  contain  themselves 
for  joy,  ?nid  cried  out  in  tlie  preseuce  of  the  little  house- 
hold :  "  Rejoice  with  us.  Your  master  is  the  new  Pri- 
mate of  all  England  !"  The  servants,  who  adored  their 
kind  and  loving  master,  were  in  such  joy  that  they  began 
clapping  their  hands.'^"  One  who  was  most  in  his  master's 
conftdence,  burst  into  his  study,  where  Edmund  was  read- 
ing. **  Master,  father,"  exclaimed  the  delighted  youth, 
**  here  are  all  the  monks  of  Canterbury  come  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  chosen  primate !"  Whether  the  zealous 
youth  had  an  eye  to  the  present  usually  given  on  such 
occasions  to  the  first  messenger  of  such  tidings,  authors 
do  not  tell  us.  For  ourselves  we  doubt  it.  Edmuud, 
as  we  have  said,  was  at  his  book.  He  quietly  looked 
round,  then  kept  silence  for  awhile,  then  gently  chid  the 
attendant  for  breaking  into  his  study  in  so  unmannerly  a 
way.  The  poor  youtly  stood  aghast,  and  answered  not  a 
word.  Then  he  withdrew^  and  told  the  deputies  what  a 
sorry  reception  he  had  met.  The  deputies  were  scarcely 
less  amazed  than  their  informant.  They  had  no  resource 
but  to  wait  patiently  till  Edmund's  usual  hour  for  leaving 
his  study.  Then,  *'  neither  sooner  nor  later,"!  he  came 
out  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  received  them  courteously, 
but  with  reserve.  '^  We  are  come,"  said  they,  "to  an- 
nounce to  your  Grace  that  ^'ou  are  chosen  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury."  Edmund  stood  speechless,  as  if  suddenly 
paralysed  ;  then  he  burst  into  tears,  and  began  to  sob. 
* ■  Ahis,  alas,"  he  cried,  ''wretched  worm  that  I  aui,  that 
you  should  know  me  so  littte  !  No,  no  ;  you  have  mis- 
taken mo,  I  am  not  your  man.  I  have  neither  the  know- 
ledge nor  the  virtue  you  think  me  to  have." 

The  deputies  remained  at  Calne  for  the  day,  and 
Edmund  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  his  mind  to 
them  with  the  greatest  frankness  and  simplicity.  *'I  will 
never,"  said  he,  *'  accept  a  burden  which  I  cannot  bear. 
Do  not  trouble  me  more.  It  is  useless."  And  these 
words  were  uttered  with  an  earnestness  which  could  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  sincerity.     The  next  morning  the  depu- 
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ties  returned  to  Salisbury,  having  prevailed  upon  Edmund 
to  accompany  them  into  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  that 
his  Lordship  might  hear  from  his  own  hps  what  they 
dechned  the  responsibihty  of  reporting  to  him.  The 
Bishop,  who  knew  Edmund  well,  and  was  prepared  for  all 
that  had  happened,  represented  to  him  that  he  was  boimd 
in  conscience  to  accept  the  choice  of  the  Chapter,  made, 
as  it  was,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  spontaneous  wishes 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Dean  added,  that  so  far 
as  he  might  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  Edmund's 
director  in  this  question,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  putting 
him  under  obedience,  to  allow  the  nomination  to  take 
effect. 

Edmund  remained  silent,  and  at  length  declared  that 
he  could  not  satisfy  his  conscience;  that  the  responsibility 
was  too  heavy,  and  his  powers  too  weak  ;  that  the  dean 
must  pardon  him,  and  suffer  him  to  withdraw.  He  then 
returned  to  Calne. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  Chapter  deputies  went  once 
more  in  pursuit  of  him.  Thiey  now  told  him  that,  in  the 
mianimous  opinions  of  his  friends,  he  was  incurring 
grave  sin  by  his  continued  and  obstinate  rejection  of  a  bur- 
den which  God  had  laid  upon  him  ;  that  he  was  mistaking 
cowardice  for  humility,  and  that  the  consequence  and  pen- 
alty of  his  refusal  would  be  the  elevation  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury, of  a  man  who  would  be  the  scourge  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ruin  of  religion.  Then  Edmund  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  said  :  **  O  God,  thou  knowest  my  heart, 
and  that  it  is  the  fear  alone  of  displeasing  Thee  which 
causes  me  to  accei)t  this  otherwise  intolerable  burden." 
Then  turning  to  the  deputies,  he  added  :  *'  I  do  not  con- 
sent, but  I  am  resigned.  Do  with  me  as  seemeth  to  vou 
best." 

The  monks  received  him  into  their  hands  more  like  a 
prisoner  surrendering  himself  to  justice,  than  one  going 
to  assume  the  highest  post  of  honour.  On  arriving  in  the 
city,  they  took  Edmund  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  the  cathedral,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace.  The  Dean  had  prepared  for  his  reception,  and 
when  the  monks  entered  the  great  door  of  the  church  with 
their  precious  charge,  the  'Te  Deum  pealed  forth  its  notes 
of  grateful  welcome.  Edmund  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the 
high  altar.  There  he  requested  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and 
prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
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continued  to  sob  audibly  during  the  ceremony.  It  is  said 
that  *'  his  was  the  only  lieart  in  England  wliicli  was 
heavy  on  that  joyful  day."  He  received  consecration  on 
*'  Lsetare"  Sunday,  1234.  And  now  the  vision  of  his 
mother  was  at  length  fulfilled,  at  least  in  one  of  its  parts. 
The  crown  of  thorns  was  on  his  head,  and  the  radii  of 
glory  were  beginning  to  assume  more  and  more  of  a  defi- 
nite shape  and  lustre. 

We  have  now  brought  St.  Edmund  to  that  period  of 
his  life  in  which  he  becomes  a  character  in  English  his- 
tory. His  vpxed  and  changeful  relations  with  the  Third 
Henry,  the  noble  stand  miide  by  him  for  the  independence 
of  the  English  Church,  his  ineffectual  protests,  his  mis- 
understandings with  friends,  his  weary  life,  his  voluntary 
exile,  his  retirement,  peaceful  death,  and  posthumous  re- 
nown,— all  these  are  matters  of  public  notoriety,  which 
are  less  to  our  present  subject  than  the  more  personal  and 
characteristic  passages  of  his  life.  With  a  brief  notice, 
therefore,  of  the  circifmstancos  which  led  to  his  quitting 
Ensrland  for  ever,  we  will  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch. 

The  real  cause  of  Henry's  withdrawal  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  confidence  which  at  first  he  was  eager  to 
repose  in  him,  was  undoubtedly  that  deep  antagonism  of 
principles  which  must  ever  separate  the  champions  of 
ecclesiastical  independence  and  the  sovereigns  of  this 
world,  who  look  simply  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  But,  as  will  often  happen,  the  true  cause  of 
difference  was  not  that  which  led  immediately  to  tbe  crisis 
of  the  dispute  and  the  rupture  of  all  externally  amicable 
relations.  ^  Two  circumstances  of  minor  though  not  incon- 
siderable importance,  brought  out  the  incurable  nature  of 
the  estrangement  of  feeling  and  principle  between  the  king 
and  the  primate.  -The  first  of  these  causes  was  found  in 
the  Archbishop's  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  king  in 
respect  of  his  sister  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Gloucester, 
This  lady,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  determined,  by 
the  archbishoi)'s  advice,  upon  devoting  herself  to  a  life  of 
widowhood  in  religion.  The  king,  however,  had  destined 
her  in  marriage  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  violently  opposed  the  course  recommended  by  the 
Archbishop.  He  would  hear  of  no  obstacles  to  his  plan, 
and  accordingly  affianced  her  to  Leicester  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Epiphany,  1238.  Leicester  hastened  to  Eone, 
where  he  obtained  a  dispensation  for  Eleanor,  and  the 
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marriage  took  place.  The  king  had  not  long  to  vvalt 
before  he  bitterly  repented  the  conseqiieaces  of  tliis 
wretched  marriage. 

Bnt  this  was  not  the  only  breach  between  the  king  and 
the  archbishop.  Henry  had  asked  the  Holy  See  for  a 
legate,  and  Cardinal  Otho  was  sent  in  that  capacity.  This 
act  of  the  king  occasioned  great  displeasure  among  the 
clergy,  who  saw  in  it  a  determination  to  overawe  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  Church  by  the  exercise  of  tyrannical 
power.  The  Archbishop  was  silent,  submissive,  and  most 
respectful  to  the  legate's  authority.  The  king's  next  step 
was  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  a  vacant  benefice,  and 
to  retard  the  election  of  its  occupant.  Other  difficulties 
arose  between  the  Archbishop  and  his  Chapter. 

The  archbishop's  only  remaining  hope  was  in  an  appeal 
to  the  Holy  See.  At  Rome  he  was  most  kindly  received 
by  the  Pope,  and  obtained  the  redress  he  desired.  But  on 
his  return  to  England  fresh  difficulties  arose ;  his  chapter 
had  made  an  invalid  election  of  a  prior ;  the  Archbishop 
censured  and  excommunicated  the  monks,  who  placed 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defiance.  Weakened  and 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  he  became  the  victim  of  royal 
tyranny,  and  even  the  Holy  See,  at  the  king's  instance, 
revoked  its  order  for  the  filling  up  of  the  benefices  created 
by  his  iniquitous  usurpations. 

With  a  remarkable  difference  in  character  and  disposi- 
tion, there  was  yet  a  marvellous  coincidence  of  fortunes 
between  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Edmund  up  to  this  moment 
when  they  parted  company,  like  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
on  earth,  to  be  reunited  in  heaven.  Both  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford  and  at  Pa.ris.  Both  filled  the  archie- 
piscopal  throne  of  Canterbury.  Both  were  engaged  in  the 
same  struggles  with  kings  of  the  same  name.  Both  took 
refuge  from  the  storm  in  France;  both  in  the  same  monas- 
tery. Both  gained  by  death  the  victory  they  had  fjiiled  to 
obtain  in  their  lives.  Edmund's  sweetness  and  gentleness 
were  the  best  weapons  against  the  feebleness  of  the  third 
Henry.  The  nerve  of  St,  Thomas  was  required  to  cope 
with  the  astute  fury  of  his  predecessor.  "St.  Thomas," 
beautifully  observes  our  biographer,  **  led  the  way  ;  St. 
Edmund  followed  as  a  true,  but  softened,  shadow  of  his 
master." 

Before  his  final  resolve,  the  Archbishop  made  a  visit  of 
devotion  to  the  tomb  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  which 
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then  marked  the  spot  of  his  sepulture,  and  concentrated 
upon  itself*  the  piet^^  and  munificence  of  the  Catholic  world. 
While  deeply  sunk  in  pious  reflection,  his  eye  was  upturned 
for  a  moment  to  the  gorgeous  tomb  before  him,  when  from 
behind  it  there  arose  a  vision  full  of  majesty  and  sweet 
consolation.  It  was  the  martyred  prelate  himself,  wearing 
an  aureole  so  glorious  that  the  gold  and  jewels  of  earth 
paled  before  it.  One  hand  pointed  to  this  diadem  of  celes- 
tial beauty,  the  other  pointed  to  the  wounds  which  had 
won  it.  **  Blessed  saint,"  exclaimed  the  supjiliant,  *'what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  do?''  Thejiand  which  pointed  to 
the  crown  of  glory  seemed  to  move  slightly  in  the  direction 
of  France.  Was  it  imagination,  or  was  it  truth  ?  The 
desires  of  Edmund  interpreted  it  as  a  divine  direction  not 
to  be  slighted.  He  crept  almost  unconsciously  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  tomb,  and  made  as  though  he  would  have 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  martyred  form.  But  he  could  not 
reach  them.  The  tears  flowed  copiously  from  his  eyes. 
Then  he  heard  as  frony  the  lips  of  the  martyr  these  words, 
*'My  son,  why  dost  thou  weep?'*  *'  Blessed  father,''  he 
rejoined,  "  because  my  unworthiness  suffers  me  not  to  kiss 
your  sacred  feet."  **  Weep  not,  brother,"  was  the  reply, 
**  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  embrace  as 
friends." 

Shortly  after,  the  chalice  of  his  sufferings  was  full. 
Edmund  quitted  London  in  privacy.  ^  On  reaching  Green- 
wich hill  he  turned  round  upon  the  city  which  lay  behind 
him,  and  gave  it  his  episcopal  benediction.  lie  made  for 
Pontigny,  and  entered  the  monastery.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  health  gave  evident  symptoms  of  total  decay.  The 
physicians  ordered  him  to  Soissy,  where  he  expired  on  the 
T6th  day  of  November,  1240.  His  last  words  on  quitting 
his  dear  retreat  were,  *'  You  will  soon  see  me  again.'* 
He  left  it  in  sickness,  and  weariness,  and  solitude.  On 
the  20th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  true  to  liis  pro- 
mise, he  returned  to  that  peaceful  home.  His  body  was 
carried  back  to  the  church  in  which  it  still  rests.  The 
funeral  procession  was  literally  a  triumph.  The  number 
of  attendants  swelled,  as  it  advanced,  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  fill  the  roads  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  caval- 
cade. The  churches  where  it  halted  were  thronged  all 
night  with  persons  eager  to  touch  the  sacred  remains,  and 
many  wore  the  graces  which  God  accorded  to  their  pious 
devotion. 
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AuT.  XI — A   Summer  and    Winter  in   the  two  Sicilies.      Bj    Julia 
Kavauagh.     Loudou  :   Hurst  and  Blackett,  1858. 

THIS  work  is  one  of  a  class  which  occupies  a  larp:e  place 
ill  modern  literature,  without,  we  think,  adding  much 
to  its  value.  Travellers  adrlress  themselves  to  readers 
who  have  but  little  to  learn  from  their  descriptions.  They 
have  a  depressing  consciousness  that,  by  reading  or  by 
personal  observation,  most  readers  are  qualified  to  criti- 
cize their  statements,  and  are  more  likely  to  do  so,  or  to 
pass  over  their  finest  writing  upon  a  hackneyed  subject, 
than  to  seek  information  or  pleasure  from  their  most  pains- 
taking researches.  The  result  is,  that  most  travels  of  the 
present  day  are  simply  records  of  personal  feelings,  sketchy 
scene-painting  of  nature,  reminiscences,  dialogues,  pic- 
turesque grouping,  and  a  few  telling  illustrations  of  na- 
tional character  and  manners ;  in  which  last,  indeed, 
very  often  consists  the  chief  attractiveness  and  value  of 
the  work.  Society  is  so  full  of  prejudices!  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  we  think  it  must  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  19th  century,  that  under  a  calm 
and  indifferent  exterior,  every  individual  member  of  it, 
perhaps,  nourishes  in  secret  a  brood  of  prejudices,  for 
which  he  is  constantly  seeking  aliment.  Whether  these 
be  political  or  religious,  they  find  fitting  themes  in  the 
descriptions  of  people  under  foreign  governments,  and  what, 
alas,  is  considered  by  the  majority,  a  foreign  religion. 
And  we  are  boujid  to  say  that  modern  travellers,  for  the 
most  part  cater  to  these  appetites  with  little  of  charity, 
and  still  less  perhaps  of  justice.  From  this  charge,  at  any 
rate.  Miss  Kavanagh  is  free.  Her  theories  and  likings 
she  gives  as  such  ;  but  her  assertions  are  cautious  and  dis- 
criminating; and  perhaps  the  ill-humour  which  in  some 
quarters  has  been  excited  by  her  praise  of  the  Italians,  is 
the  stronger  from  the  feeling,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prove  her  guilty  of  partiality.  There  is  truth,  teUing  both 
ways,  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

*'  As  strange  seems  to  persons  who  know  the  Italians  tlie  reproach 
of  overflowing  imagination  and  artistio  flight?!,  which  popular  pre- 
judices take  the  right  of  fixing  on  Italy,  converting  her  close  calcu- 
lating sons  and  daughters  into  an  uutliriftj,  romantic  race,  feeding 
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on  art.     The  following  passage  in  the  popular  novel,  *  Two  Years 
A20,'  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  this  feeling  :  — 

"  '  It  is  a  credit  to  any  man  to  feel  for  any  human  bei!)g;  and 
Italy,  as  she  is  at  this  moment,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  tragic 
spectacles  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Elsley  need  not  be 
blamed  for  pitying  her,  only  for  holding,  with  most  of  our  poets,  a 
vague  notion  that  her  woes  were  to  be  cured  by  a  hair  of  the  dog 
who  bit  her — namely,  the  homoeopatliic  doses  of  that  same  art 
which  has  been  all  along  her  morbid  and  self-deceiving  substitute 
for  virtue  and  industry.  So,  as  she  has  sung  herself  down  to  the 
nether  pit,  Elsley  would  help  to  sing  her  up  again.' 

"I  believe  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  above  passage  emb.^dy 
very  correctly  the  popular  feeling  concerning  Italy  and  the  Italians. 
Becau-e  the  Italians  are  an  artistic  people  and  excel  in  music,  there 
exists  in  the  popular  mind  a  floating  myth  of  a  handsome,  whiskered 
Italian  who  sings  charmingly,  plays  on  the  guitar,  and  has  done 
nothing  else  from  time  immemorial.  '  A.rt,'  we  are  told,  '  has  all 
along  been  Italy's  morbid  and  self-deceiving  substitute  for  virtue 
and  industry,'  which  means  that  Italy  became  a  great  commercial 
natiouj  carried  on  vast  trade,  and  amassed  immense  wealth,  by 
writing  sonnets  and  painting  pictures.  This  does  not  seem  very 
likely,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  refer  to  history  in  order  to  know 
that  Italy  took  the  usual  means  to  make  money  ;  she  worked  hard 
for  it,  and  made  art  as  much  a  substitute  for  industry  as  England 
and  America  do  just  now.  She  was  indeed  singular  in  this  :  that, 
great  in  commerce,  she  was  also  great  in  every  art  and  science  ;  but 
the  fertility  of  her  genius  cannot  detract  from  the  gravity  of  her 
history  ;  her  arts  were  the  reward  of  her  toil  and  the  fruit  of  her 
luxury.  The  sonnets  of  Petrarca,  the  Cominedia  of  Dante,  the 
Gerusalerame  of  Tasso,  no  more  acted  as  substitutes  for  industry  in 
Italy  than  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost' 
in  England.  The  merchant  sent  forth  his  ships  or  counted  his 
gold  in  liis  marble  palace,  and  the  poet  sang  in  the  valley  of 
Vauciuse,  in  the  exile  of  Ravenna,  or  in  the  dungeon  of  Ferrara, 
but  what  had  one  to  do  with  the  other,  save  that  commerce  throve 
best,  and  that  poetry  was  sweetest,  when  the  country  was  prosperous 
and  fiGd  % 

"As  to  singing  herself  down  to  the  nether  pit,  Italy  took  a  less 
swan-like  and  a  surer  way  to  help  her  natural  decay  and  work  her 
own  destruction.  jN'othing  so  sweet  as  song,  so  effeminate  as  art, 
wrought  her  miserable  ruin.  The  greediness  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  great  commercial  communities,  the  pitiless  jealousy  of  the 
trader,  roused  city  against  city  ;  sanguinary  battles,  fierce  revenge, 
perfidious  hate,  disgrace  the  annals  of  every  Italian  state  ;  and  if, 
in  these  intestine  divisions,  so  cruel,  so  relentless,  does  not  lie  the 
only  cause  of  Italy's  present  condition,  no  one  denies  that  they 
have  helped  to  make  her  what  she  is.  *  A  tragic  spectacle,'  indeed  ; 
yet  perhaps  not  so  really  tragic  as  an  Irish  famine  and  an  English 
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workhouse.  Political  enslavement  is  degrading,  but  starvation  Is  a 
stop  lower  down  to  '  tlie  nethor  pit.' 

"  What  the  Italians  were  in  former  times  thej  are  still  in  tem- 
per, thongh  no  more  in  fortune.  They  work  as  hard  as  people  can 
work  in  a  country  which  enterprise  has  forsaken  ;  tliey  are  rather 
fonder  of  money  than  is  good  for  the  souls  of  any  people,  and 
though  they  have  the  artistic  feeling  which  is  the  gifc  of  their  race, 
and  which  makes  them  adapt  readily  poetic  speech  and  cling  to 
poetic  customs,  they  practise  very  little  poetry. 

"  A  correct  ear,  a  good  voice,  a  slight  skill  on  the  guitar  or  man- 
doline are  common  enough  amongst  the  people  ;  but  the  great 
Italian  singers  are  heard  best  in  London  or  Paris.  The  prima  donna 
at  La  Scala,  when  we  were  in  Milan,  was  an  American  ;  and  an 
Englishwoman  was  the  great  singer  at  Florence  when  we  visited 
that  city.  I  doubt,  moreover^  if  from  the  Alps  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Italian  boot,  there  are  half  as  many  musical  young 
ladies  as  in  London*  It  is  not  usual  here  to  study  arts  in  which 
the  student  does  not  expect  to  excel.  This  is  very  matter-of-fact, 
and  excludes  a  good  deal  of  innocent  pleasure  from  life,  but  the 
truth  is,  though  the  world  will  not  believe  it,  that  the  Italians  are 
by  temper  a  matter-of-fact  people." — Vol.  i.  pp.  118-23. 

And  again,  the  authoress  says  :— 

''A  Swiss  lady,  who  had  spent  half  her  life  in  Italy,  once  told 
me  that  she  liked  the  Italians  'because  they  were  so  ingenuous.' 
Tliis  is  not  exactly  the  name  they  bear  ;  but  a  sliort  acquaintance 
with  the  Italians  made  me  understand  the  Swiss  lady's  meaning. 
She  had  found  the  Italians  natural;  and  with  the  instinct  of  a 
correct  mind,  she  could  not  separate  nature  from  truth. 

♦'  Why  do  we — or  rather,  why  will  we — so  obstinately  forget  tliat 
truth  has  two  aspects-— the  rigid  and  the  real  ?  That  we  may  be 
very  true  in  our  yea  and  nay,  and  false  in  our  assumptions  of 
position,  money,  and  influence  ?  I^^  not  society  in  England  built  on 
such  assumptions,  and  does  not  society  in  France  follow  fast  ?.  .  .  . 

"  All  untruths  are  bad,  acted  or  spoken  ;  but  the  acted  untrntli 
lias  a  meanness  and  a  continuousnoss  from  which  that  spoken  is  free. 
To  try  and  believe  that  one  is  not  at  least  as  hateful  as  the  other 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  as  despicable  in  the  sight  of  man,  is  no 
more  and  no  better  than  a  whitening  of  the  sepulchre — fair  with- 
out, foul  within 

"  The  middle  ages  are  still  strong  in  Italy.  Her  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  She  has  still  the  crimes,  the 
vices,  and  the  virtues  of  an  era  which  we  buried  long  ago. 
Feudalism  has  perished,  and  railroads  are  beginning,  but  the  relics 
of  the  past  are  too  strong  to  be  denied.  The  great  faith  united  to 
passions  that  lead  to  great  excesses,  the  naivete  of  speech  and  man- 
ners, the  profound  ignorance  of  history,  geography,  and  all  that 
goes  beyond  the  narrowest  circle,  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  the 
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scantiness  of  literary  knowledge,  and  mRny  features  which  I  cannot 
rnumerate,  all  belong  to  past  ages,  and  show  us  not  merely  what 
Italy  is,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  what  our  ancestors  have  been." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  136  39. 

The  extracts  will  show  the  justice  and  good  feeling  of 
Miss  Kavanagh's  strictures  upon  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  she  spent  some  time,  and  incline  us  to  adopt 
her  views,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  Italian  society.  And  this 
we  do  the  more  decidedly  because  she  does  not  attempt 
too  much.  She  does  not  generalize  or  amplify  beyond 
what  a  traveller's  limited  means  of  observation  would  jus- 
tify, and  we  find  ourselves  attaching  a  certain  value  to 
impressions,  which,  though  slight,  are  so  evidently  gen- 
uine. They  are  of  a  varied  character.  As  usual,  we  find 
that  the  good  which  religion  has  done,  or  would  do,  the 
governments  of  this  world  prevent  and  spoil.  More  than 
a  volume  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  times  is  expressed  to 
us  in  the  following  pass^age. 

"Indeed,  of  all  countries,  this  is  the  last  where  a  m.in  should 
become  a  priest  without  having  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  to  fill 
up  his  days.  Idleness  ends  in  the  displeasure  of  the  Bishop,  and 
too  much  knowledge  in  the  suspicion  of  the  police.  Woe  be  to  tlie 
priest  who  reads  too  mach,  who  would  edu.'iate  the  people,  wh)  i.-* 
sii'^pQcted  of  the  most  mo  derate  liberality.  Sooner  or  later  his  hour 
will  come.  No  wonder  tliat  bstween  this  Charybdis  and  iScylla  the 
timid,  the  inert,  should  try  to  steer,  that,  like  Djm  Abon  lio,  in  the 
Promessi  Sposi,  they  should  be  contented  with  leadiug  quiet,  indo- 
lent lives,  that  can  satisfy  neither  God  nor  the  world.  But  the 
number  of  these  is  comparatively  limited.  Amongst  the  priests 
and  the  monks  of  this  kingdom  there  is  but  one  groan  against  the 
bondage  in  which  government  keeps  them  ;  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  whole  body  be  it  said,  the  pious,  the  indifferent,  the  good,  the 
idle  even,  all  unite  in  hating  the  policy  that  would  deprive  them  of 
the  noblest  right  of  the  priesthood — to  teach  and  to  know." — Vol. 
i.  pp.  84  5. 

Other  indications  are  not  wanting  of  the  political  cor- 
ruption and  mental  inertness  which  would  arise  precisely 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  Of  the  cruelties  charged 
there  are  no  traces;  indeed,  elsewhere  the  authoress  makes 
an  observation  which  has  often  suggested  itself  to  us,  and 
which  will  explain  at  once  her  silence  upon  this  subject, 
and  the  increlible  histories  with  which  we  are  regaled 
by  other  less  c  jnscientious  narrators.     She  says ;— 
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*'  Politics  liere  are  quite  romantic,  and  ratlier  mytliical.  People 
tell  you  gravely  foolish  stories,  or  emit  opinions  of  the  merits  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak.  News  are  scarce,  and  always 
doubtful.  Where  the  English  newspaper  correspondents  get  the 
marvellous  intelligence  to  which  they  treat  the  public,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell.  They  speak  with  a  positiveness  which  excludes  doubt — 
thej  certainly  must  have  secret  means  of  obtaining  political  news. 
As  a  rule,  politics  are  not  spoken  of  here  ;  it  is  not  safe." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  168-9. 

No  doubt,  however,  is  thrown  upon  the  existence  or 
the  deteriorating  qualities  of  a  most  pernicious  despo- 
tism, for  which,  we  confess,  we  are  but  slightly  consoled, 
by  the  undoubted  facts  that  it  does  not  prevent  the  enjoy- 
ment of  great  comfort  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  religion  has 
secured  for  the  poor  a  degree  of  respect  unknown  to^them 
elsewhere. 

**  Political  rights,"  says  our  authoress,  "  are  to  them  words  devoid 
of  meaning.  Panem  et  Circenses,  give  them  bread  and  festas  ;  let 
food  be  cheap,  and  holydays  frequent,  they  ask  for  no  more. 

"This  is  a  low  state  of  feeling,  yet  why  censure  this  people  ? 
What  does  the  cry  for  political  rights  mean  all  tlie  world  over  ?  It 
implies  the  existence  of  great  wrongs,  and  here  the  people,  as  a 
class,  are  anything  but  oppresse-l.  There  is  no  cry  against  land- 
lords and  masters,  for  land  is  divided  by  inlieritance,  and  commerce 
is  not  strong  enougli  to  crush  the  weak.  The  rich  and  tlie  strong 
of  the  land  do  not  sit  assembled  in  Senate  to  make  laws  for  a  class 
who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  matters  not — consider  those  laws 
tyrannic  and  odious,  and  burn  with  hate  against  their  ruliTS.  The 
nobles  have  none  of  those  substantial  privileges  which  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  grievances  ;  the  power  of  tlie  church  is  her  influ- 
ence— wealthy  she  is  not.  Social  freedom  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  political  liberty. 

"  The  game  laws  are  mild,  and  not  much  observed.  The  peasant 
can  take  his  gun  and  go  out  for  a  day's  shooting  as  well  as  the 
prince.  No  haggard  poacher  haunts  the  recesses  of  th€  mountains, 
and  ends  by  helping  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  galley  slaves.  The 
beggar  sits  in  the  sun,  unmolested  by  the  polizia  ;  he  kneels  in  the 
church  by  the  side  of  the  daintiest  lady,  unawed  by  pews,  beadles, 
and  respectability.  When  he  wants  food  he  goes  to  the  gates  of  the 
convent,  and  receives  it  without  the  fear  of  being  captured  and 
locked  up  iu  the  monk's  cell.'' — Vol.  i.  pp.  144-6. 

Throughout  the  work  there  are  innumerable  allusions 
to  the  charities  of  Italy.  The  authoress  says,  with  truth, 
that  few  are   aware  of  their  numbers,  Home  being  con- 
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tent  to  do  good,  and  leave  others  to  talk  of  it.  We  take 
credit  to^  ourselves  for  havini?,  in  the  earlier  Numbers  of 
this  publication,  given  a  detailed  account  of  many  of  these 
various,  universal,  truly  Christian  charities.  It  must  be 
admitted,  as  our  authoress  adds,  with  her  usual  can- 
dour, that  the  poor  do  not  like  these  institutions,  or  at 
any  rate  that  they  so  far  prefer  their  liberty,  that  beggars 
are  found  in  as  great  multitudes  as  if  there  were  no  such 
means  of  relief;  and  this  opens  a  question  upon  indis- 
criminate alms-giving,  which  we  will  leave  the  philanthro- 
pist and  political  economist  to  settle  between  them^  and 
turn  with  pleasure  from  these  vexed  questions  to  the  many 
lovely  sketches  with  which  Miss  Kavanagh's  work  abounds. 
No  part  is  prettier,  perhaps,  than  her  description  of  their 
mountain  home  in  Sorrento ;  of  the  kind,  good  peasant 
family  who  waited  upon  them,  of  the  glorious  orange 
groves,  and  the  gardens,  neglected  and  rough,  (horticul- 
ture does  not  seem  to  flourish  where  all  nature  presents 
such  a  profusion  of  beauty,)  but  still  more  lovely  than  the 
closest  care  can  produce  in  less  favoured  regions  ;  all  these 
the  authoress  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  vividly  describes. 
Her  favourite,  Garmela,  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, industrious  and  expert  in  everything  she  did, 
was  specially  successful  in  the  rearing  of  silkworms ;  and 
from  her  the  authoress  learnt  some  particulars  concerning 
their  management,  which  we  will  give  at  length,  as  we  do 
n*ot  remember  to  have  seen  anything  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose elsewhere. 

"  Silk  is  another  source  of  income  in  this  favoured  country.  The 
rearing  of  silkworms — a  delicate  task,  requiring  constant  care — is 
left  to  women.  In  the  month  of  May  they  take  the  seed,  wrap  it  in 
a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  place  it  in  their  beds  when  they  rise  in  the 
morning.  This  degree  of  animal  heat  is  sufficient  ;  but  every  door 
a.id  window  must  fie  kept  securely  closed,  lest  a  chill  breath  of  air 
should  reach  this  daiiity  treasure,  which,  in  the  cheapest  years, 
costs  a  ducat  an  ounce,  and  which,  this  season,  rose  to  four.  When 
the  seed  is  hatched,  the  young  worms  are  placed  in  a  flat  basket, 
lined  with  the  youngest  and  most  tender  of  mulberry  leaves.  These 
require  to  be  renewed  day  and  night.  The  worms  are  never 
touched  ;  the  leaves  are  merely  placed  above  them  ;  they  seize 
on  them  voraciously.  The  quantity  they  devour  and  the  noise  they 
make  in  eating  are  astonishing.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  whole 
rooms  filled  with  these  baskets,  with  the  yellowish  white  worms 
crawling  on  their  green  leaves,  and  raising  and  stretching  their 
heads  in  search  of  food. 

VOL.XLV.-No.  XC.  ^  16 
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*'  When  the  worm  is  full  sized,  it  is  fed  no  more.  The  women 
take  it  away  from  the  basket,  and  having  ascertained,  by  drawing 
it  backwards,  that  the  silk  issues  from  its  mouth,  they  place  it  on 
a  dry  twig  ;  there  it  is  to  weave  the  mysterious  home  in  which  its 
being  is  transformed.  These  little  creatures  take  a  long  time  to 
make  up  their  minds — they  wander  restlessly  from  point  to  point 
of  their  twig,  they  stretch  their  heads,  they  turn  round,  they 
remain  quiet,  they  move  again,  at  length  they  begin.  First  of  all, 
they  throw  around  them  a  fine  white  silk,  which  is  the  sort  of  down 
in  which  the  chrysalis  is  enveloped;  then,  within  that,  they  weave 
their  shroud  of  pure  white  or  shining  yellow.  Round  and  round 
turn  the  unwearied  little  labourers;  two  sometimes  unite,  drawing 
the  silk  from  their  mouth  with  their  tiny  claws,  and  working  it 
with  mingled  ardour  and  patiencje.  Less  and  less  distinct  they 
become,  until  the  last  dim  outline  of  their  diminished  body  has 
vanished.  But  their  task  is  not  over  yet — the  outer  garment  is 
fashioned,  it  must  be  lined.  It  is  only  when  their  stock  of  silk  is 
exhausted  that  they  know  their  labour  to  be  perfect  ;  then,  wearied 
and  exhausted,  they  cease  and  sleep  until  the  day  of  the  wakening. 
For  some,  alas  !  that  day  never  comes.  They  are  taken  in  their 
helpless  state,  and  baked  in  an  oven,  or  roasted  in  the  hot  noonday 
sun.  At  the  end  of  Carmela's  garden,  close  by  the  olive  path  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  that  seems  to  hang  above  the  sea,  there  is  a 
rude  stone  furnace,  black  with  smoke,  where  their  fate  is  consum- 
mated ;  for  in  the  top  of  that  furnace  there  is  a  hollow  in  which  an 
iron  cauldron  fits  ;  and  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  two  crops 
of  silk  are  in — the  second  begins  in  June — men  come,  light  the 
fire  in  the  furnace,  put  on  the  cauldron  full  of  water,  and,  when  it 
boils,  throw  in  the  baked  and  roasted  cocoons.  The  boiling  water 
loosens  the  silk  ;  with  great  dexterity  the  men  catch  up  the  flying 
threads,  and  throw  them  on  a  large  reel  close  by.  Swift  it  turns, 
with  a  buzzing  sound,  unwinding  the  beautiful  glossy  silk,  whilst  the 
poor  black  chrysalidse,  like  mummies  in  their  swathings,  cover  the 
ground.  But  nothing  must  be  wasted  ;  they  are  gathered,  and 
sold  to  bird-fanciers  in  Naples.  Certain  outlandish  birds,  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  name,  feed  on  this  dainty, 
whilst  the  shining  spoils  of  the  victim  travel  all  over  the  world  to 
adorn  the  beauties  of  every  land. 

"The  destiny  of  the  chrysalis  that  is  kept  for  seed  is  less  tragic, 
but  almost  as  brief.  After  a  sleep  of  two  or  three  weeks,  he  wakens, 
finds  himself  provided  with  a  pair  of  wings,  but  in  a  close  prison. 
Immediately  he  sets  to  task — he  moistens  his  silken  house,  works 
incessantly,  and  at  length  opens  a  round  hole,  without  cutting  the 
silk,  and  comes  forth  a  dull  white  butterfly.  At  once  a  watchful 
hand  seizes  him  by  the  wings,  and  places  him  on  a  fig-leaf.  There 
he  remains  a  few  days  to  perpetuate  a  race  he  shall  never  behold, 
and  die.  The  grain-like  eggs  are  carefully  gathered,  steeped  in 
the  reddest  of  wine  to  give  the  silk  a  bright  colour,  then  sealed  in 
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an  earthern  jar,  and  sent  to  a  cool  grot  in  Castellamare.     There  is 

no  place  in  Sorrento  cool  enough  to  preserve  them  properly.'' 

Vol.  i.  pp.  26-30. 

During  the  time  of  her  residence  at  Sorrento,  the 
authoress  took  an  excursion  to  the  Island  of  Capri,  of 
which  she  gives  us  a  very  slight  and  sketchy  account, 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  wild 
loveliness  of  the  place,  with  the  darkness  of  the  historical 
reminiscences  which  attach  to  it.  Here,  as  is  well  known, 
the  monster  Tiberius  secluded  himself  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  enacting  scenes  of  blood  and  horror,  more 
fitted  for  the  infernal  regions  than  for  the  fastness  of  nature's 
wildest  and  most  secluded  beauty.  She  has  resumed  her 
dominion  over  the  spot ;  there,  where  Tiberius's  victims 
were  hurled  into  the  sea,  the  peasant  feeds  his  goats  not 
unpursued,  alas !  by  the  fatality  of  the  place. 

**  Then  our  guide  took  us  to  the  lighthouse,  whence  Tiberius  had 
his  vi(;tiras  cast  into  the  sea,  and  said,  emphatically  : — 

•*  *  From  this  rock  my  fafiher  was  throwing  a  log  of  wood  into  the 
sea,  when  he  fell  forwards  and  was  dashed  down;  his  body  was 
never  found.' 

"  We  were  shocked,  but  without  showing  any  emotion,  our  guide 
pursued  : — 

"  *  On  that  other  rock,  six  months  afterwards,  my  grandfather  was 
milking  his  cows,  when  a  blast  of  wind  whirled  him  off.  Half  his 
body  was  found  amongst  the  rocks  four  months  later.'  " — Vol.  i.  p. 
245. 

The  sites  of  the  tyrant's  twelve  palaces  would  appear 
to  be  indistinoruishable,  except  that  of  his  principal  resi- 
dence, in  the  bedrooms  of  which  the  country  people  keep 
their  cows  ;  and  a  Christian  hermitage  has  been  built  out 
of  its  remains.  Olive  gardens  crown  its  heights,  and  the 
peasantry  manage  their  aff'airs  and  pray  to  the  saints  in 
peace,  untroubled  by  traditions  of  Tiberius,  whose  story 
was  a  new  and  curious  problem  to  Carmela,  the  peasant 
girl  of  Sorrento.  She  troubled  herself  immediately  about 
his  eternal  destination,  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  con- 
sideration she  could  make  up  her  mind  that  he  went 
*'  dritto  air  inferno."  Some  centuries  ago  she  would  have 
had  better  grounds  for  her  opinion.  She  had  great  rea- 
son, as  we  all  have,  to  bless  the  lapse  of  ages.  Merivale 
has  described  the  island  as  **  furrowed  here  and  there  by 
those  caverns  celebrated  for  the  play  of  coloured  light  in 
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their  recesses,  which,  after  having  amused  and  astonished 
the  curious  of  our  time  as  recent  discoveries,  are  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  the  forgotten  haunts  of  Roman 
luxury/'-"-  One  of  these  caverns  is  thus  described  by  our 
authoress  :— 

"  At  length  we  reached  a  low  arch  in  the  ehff.  We  entered  the 
little  boat,  and  bent  our  heads  on  our  knees.  When  we  looked  up, 
we  had  left  dav-r— we  were  floating  in  azure.  We  ha  J  entered;  the 
blue  gloom  of  the  grotto.  Words  cannot  describe  colour;  here  eveu 
painting  fails.  All  we  looked  at  was  blue  rocky  wall  and  roof,,  sea, 
and  surrounding  air  ;  but  it  was  not  the  blue  of  the  Italian  sky 
pervaded  with  light.  We  saw  every  object  distinctly,  yet  a  sunless, 
vapoury,  azure  ether  seemed  to  surround  us. 

"Its  colour  is  the  only  hold  this  fairy-like  place  gives  to  descrip- 
tion. It  is  but  a  grotto  of  moderate  size,  into  which  the  sea  flows, 
and  with  stalactites  pendent  from  its  roof.  Blue  surrounds  you, 
save  where  you  see  in  white  the  arch  through  which  you  have 
passed.  Within  you  see  nothing,  save  a  rock  and  real  red  coral 
growing  below  the  water;'  and,  by  another  magic  trick  of  this 
magic  place,  everything  that  enters  that  water,  from  the  boatn^an's 
oar  to  your  own  hand,  shines  bright  and  white  as  silver. 

*' When  the  sea  is  still,  the  entrance  to  the  Grot  Azura  is  safe 
and  easy.  When  the  waves  beat  agfainst  the  arqhed  opening  it  is 
impossible  to  get  in." — VoL  i.  pp.  229-30. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  such  places  as  abodes  of  luxury ; 
and  we  cannot  part  from  this  scene  and  from  our  reference 
to  Mr.  Merivale  without  renewing  our  warm  approval  of 
his  excellent  work,  and  recommending  to  our  readers  a 
reperusal  of  the  history  of  the  Law  of  Majestas  as 
developed  by  the  great  tyrant  if  we  would  wish  to  form  an 
adequate  opinion  on  the  law  as  to  freedom  of  opinion  or  at 
least  of  its  expression  as  painfully  ilkistrated  in  our  own 
times.  Here  we  must  close  our  extracts,  and  our  notice 
of  these  pleasant  little  volumes.  We  could  wish  that  in 
any  future  travels  our  authoress  woiild  be  less  sketchy  in 
her  style,  and  that  she  would  conscientiously  apply  herself 
to  represent  the  scenes  she  visits  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
reader,  rather  than  by  indistinct  images,  to. convey  her 
own  passing  impressions. 

*  See  Meri vale's  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  p.  2Q}, 
vol,  v. 
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Art.  Xtl. — Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico :  a  Personal' 
Narrative  of  Six  Years'  Sojourn  in  those  Regions.  By  the  Abbe 
Domeiiech.  |Translated  from  the  French,  under  the  Author's 
Superintendence.     8?o.     London :    Longman,    Brown  and   Co..- 

1858.- 

WE  must  own^to  considerable  disappomtraenf  in  the 
perusal  of  this  in  many  respects  curious  and  amusing 
volume.  We  looked  for  something  more  in  it  than  an 
ordinary  book  of  travels.  The  subject  is  one  of  deep 
interest  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  our  recollection  of  the  older 
records  of  missionary  adventure  in  Central  and  Southern 
America,  prepiired  us  to  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  curious 
entertainment  in  comparing  those  simple  narratives  with 
the  experience  of  a  modern  labourer  in  the  same  field, 
no  longer  in  the  primeval  condition  in  which  the  first 
European  heralds  of  tl>e  cross  found  it,  but  modified  by  all 
the  successive  ebbings  and  Sowings  of  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion which  the  last  three  centuries  have  witnessed.  We 
regret  to  sa}-,  however,  that  the  Abbe  Domenech's  book, 
although  a  very  agreeable  one,  has  very  little  of  this. 
Great  part  of  it,  indeed,  has  but  little  of  the  missionary 
character  at  all.  Were  it  not  that  the  writer  is  known  to 
be  a  priest,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  sacred  calling, 
his  adventures  differ  little  in  their  character,  or  in  the 
interest  which  they  possess,  from  those  of  any  ordinary 
traveller  in  the  same  regions;  and  even  where  the  Abbe's 
narrative  directly  regards  the  affairs  of  his  priestly  office, 
although  it  undoubtedly  exhibits  him  as  an  earnest  and 
devoted  labourer,  struggling  with  many  difficulties  and 
trials,  moral,  social,  and  physical,  yet,  as  his  mission  was^ 
confined  exclusively  to  the  European  settlers,  its  story  is, 
for  the  most  part,  tame  and  commonplace,  and  without  a 
particle  of  that  romantic  interest  which  the  theme  itself- 
would  appear  to  promise. 

The  reader,  therefore,  who  takes  up  the  Abbe's  boolc^ 
with  his  notions  of  missionary  adventure  in  Mexico  diiiwii 
from  the  histories  of  the  early  sons  of  St.  Dominic-  and 
St.  Francis  ;-— from  the  career  of  Tomas  Ortiz,  and  M:artin 
da  Valencia;  or  from  the  still  more  wonderful  successes 
and  more  complete  organization  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
the  South  ;r-if  his  sympathies  have  been  enlisted  by  the 
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story  of  the  devotedness  of  Las  Casas,  or  his  iTnagination 
stirred  by  the  brilliant  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz,  or  the 
still  more  startling  tales  of  Martin  Dobrizhofer, — he  will 
lay  down  the  Abbe  Donienech's  volume  with  a  feeling  of 
vague  disappointment.  Abbe  Domenech  has  not  a  word 
to  tell  of  missionary  adventure  among  those  races  whose 
histories  form  the  great  charm  of  all  the  older  missionary 
narratives;  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  it  is  inferior  in 
interest  to  many  of  the  monthly  bulletins  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  falls  infinitely 
short  of  Father  de  Smet's  deliglitful  Letters,  or  of  Shea's 
Catholic  Missions  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

It  is  difficult,  now-a-days,  to  combine  successfully  the  two 
characters  of  missionary  and  tourist.  Time  was  when  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  were  also  the  chief  pioneers  of 
science.  Most  of  our  early  geographical  information 
regjirding  the  East  was  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the 
Jesuit,  or  Franciscan,  or  Dominican  fathers,  in  whose 
long  career  of  enterprise,  during  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  science  went  hand  in 
hand  with  religion.  Down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
l^resent  century,  hardly  anything  was  known  of  China  but 
what  had  been  told  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  that  glorious 
mission.  The  periodical  issues  of  the  jLettres  JEdifiantes 
were  watched  for  by  the  learned  of  those  days  with  the 
same  eagerness  with  which  we  now  look  for  some  specially 
interesting  number  of  a  leading  Review ;  and  although 
in  the  irreverent  and  irreligious  disposition  which  prevailed 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  insinua- 
tions were  freely  indulged  against  the  trustworthiness  of 
these  statements,  the  latest  researches  have  fully  confirmed 
the  Jesuit  reports  of  China  and  its  dependencies,  in  their 
strangest  and  most  improbable  details.  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  as  well  of  the  fidelity  of  tliese  narratives,  as  of 
the  singular  immobility  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  that,  to  this  day,  as  exact  and  as  lively  a  picture 
of  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  state  of  the  celestial 
Empire,  may  be  gathered  from  Du  Halde  and  his 
brethren,  as  from  the  most  carel'ul  and  elaborate  among 
the  many  works  which  the  opening  of  China  has,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  called  into  existence.  In  like  manner, 
as  regards  the  national  characteristics  of  the  countries 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  Abbe  Domenech's  volume, 
if  any  one  will  examine  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  of 
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modern  writers,  from  Baron  Humboldt,  down  to  Mr. 
Squier  or  Mr.  Helps,  he  will  find  that  all  the  best  and 
most  reliable  of  their  materials,  are  derived  from  some 
long-forofotten  Padre  Givillo,  or  Fray  Domenico.  Even  the 
most  recent  philological  and  ethnological  writers,  although 
these  are  preeminently  sciences  of  our  own  day,  scarcely 
make  a  pretence  of  original  research  into  the  languages  or 
races  of  Central  America.  The  portion  of  Adelung's  cele- 
brated work  Mithridates,  on  the  languages  of  America, 
although  in  great  part  from  the  pen  of  Humboldt,  is  founded 
almost  entirely  on  the  labours,  whether  printed  or  manu- 
script, of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  missionaries, 
to  whom  alone  Europe  was  indebted  for  all  that  was  then 
known  of  those  many-peopled  and  many-tongued  regions. 

Now-a-days,  however,  this  is  in  great  part  changed.  The 
suppression |of  the  Jesuit  Society  called  home  from  the 
foreign  missions,  what  all  must  admit  to  have  been  the 
body  of  men  who  united  with  the  missionary  spirit  the 
largest  share  of  cultiv^ition,  and  the  most  devoted  love  of 
science.  And  although  some  of  their  brethren  of  the  other 
Orders  had  already  evinced  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
resume  the  work  which  their  withdrawal  had  partially 
suspended,  the  complete  disruption  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  at  the  Revolution,  put  an  end  to  every  hope  which 
might  else  have  been  entertained.  The  history  of  the 
Missions  from  1789  till  1830,  is  almost  a  blank. 

Since  the  date  of  their  revival,  a  revival  which  whether  in 
boldness  and  extent  of  enterprise,  or  in  generous  devoted- 
iiess,  or  in  practical  organization,  may  bear  comparison 
with  the  most  glorious  of  •  : , 

The  brave  days  of  old  ; — 

the  hard  and  painful  details  of  every  day  strictly  profes- 
sional labour  have  left  little  room  for  the  pursuit  of  what 
the  world  regards  as  more  interesting  and  attractive.  The 
modern  race  of  missionaries,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
proved  men  of  the  field,  rather  than  of  the  closet ;  and 
although  even  among  these  may  be  found  names  not 
unworthy  of  the  most  distinguished  periods  m  the  literary 
history  of  the  missions,— as  for  example,  Fathers  Hue  and 
Gabet,  and  even  the  already  mentioned  Jjatherde  Smet— 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  has  not  been  their  ordi- 
nary characteristic. 

We   had    hoped  that    Abbe    Domenech  s     work    was 
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destined  to  add  another  to  this  interesting  series.  But 
although  the  narrative,  generally  speaking,  is  agreeable 
enough,  and  although  the  Author  professes  that  his  *^  prin- 
cipal purpose  has  been  to  portray  the  missionary's 
favourite  life,  his  internal  struggles,  his  physical  and  moral 
sufferings  ;  and  that  he  does  little  more  than  notice  in 
passing  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  which  have  but  an 
indirect  relation  to  his  chequered  and  perilous  existence," 
yet  we  cannot  realize  to  ourselves  in  it  the  true  ideal  of 
missionary  adventure,  nor  feel  in  it  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  interest  which  attaches  to  the  adventures  which 
are  narrated,  as  mere  in<;idents  of  travel,  even  when  the 
travel  is  directly  connected  with  the  sacred  duties  of  the 
writer's  ministry/  There  is  too  much  seeking  after  effect 
in  the  narrative,  to  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  facts,  irres- 
pectively of  the  narrator.  It  lack^  the  hearty  tone  and  the 
genuine  simplicity  of  the  tru€  masters  in  the  same  school. 
There  is  more  food  for  reflection,  not  to  say  more  real  and 
natural  interest,  in  a  single  chapter,  of  Bernal  Diaz,  or 
Father  Dobrizhofer,  than  in  the  entire  of  the  Abbe's 
laboured  and  highly  wrought  narrative. 

And  yet  it  must  be  fairly  confessed  that  the  good  Abbe's 
narrative  contains  abundant  matter  foi'  edification,  and 
even  for  admiration.  The  whole  life  of  the  Texas  mis- 
sionary, as  described  by  him,  is  an  example  of  Christian 
humility  and  thoroughly  unselfish  devotedness,  to  which 
not  even  the  coldest  sceptic  could  be  insensible.  The 
truly  apostolic  poverty  ;  the  absolute  destitution  which 
appear  to  have  been  the  normal  condition  of  missionary 
life  among  the  semi-barbarous,  or  rather  the  wholly 
^e-civilized  medley  of  races  which  forms  the  population  of 
that  strange  province  ;  the  numberless  hardships  which 
they  voluntarily  undergo  ;  the  variety  of  dangers  to  which 
they  are  daily  exposed;  above  all  the  hard,  unyielding,  and 
ungrateful  material  upon  which  the  missionary  among  the 
European  settlers  in  Texas  has  to  labour, — all  these  are 
characteristics  which,  if  stated  naturally  and  with  simpli- 
city, would  not  fail  at  least  to  edify  th^  fbrvent,  if  not  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  casual  reader.  But  we  regret 
to  say  that  most  of  the  effect  of  these  excellent  materials  is 
marred  by  the  effort  at  fine  writing,  with  which  they  are 
presentet:!,  and  the  elaborate  sentimentality  with  which 
they  are  overlaid. 

The  early  history  of  Texas  need  not  be  related  here  ; 
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but  the  Abbe  has  briefly  explained  the  present  condition 
of  the  mixed  population  of  the  state,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  premise,  in  order  that  his  own  relations  to  them  may  be 
the  better  understood.     The  population,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  is  a  very  mixed  one,  and  its  religious  compo- 
sition is  equally  varied.     *'  The  Mexicans  aud  Indo-Mexi- 
cans  are  Catholics  ;  for  want  of  proper  instrnction,  how- 
ever, the  religion  of  the  great  majority  is  very  superficial, 
the  great  truths  of  the  faith  are  overlooked,  and  the  most 
essential  duties  of  a  Christian  neglected.     They  greatly 
need  enlightened  guides  to  direct  their  steps  to  the  pure 
light  of  true   Christianity,   and  would  be  readily  led   by 
them  ;  for,  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  religion  they  are 
sincere,  childlike  in  simplicity,  and  lend  a  docile  ear  to  the 
teachings  of  the  priest.     The  Creoles,  also,  who  are  not  a 
numerous    body   in   Texas,   profess    the   Catholic  faith. 
Among  the  Anglo-Americans,  methodism  and  presbyteri- 
anism    prevail.       Episcopalians,  baptists,    quakers,  and 
anabaptists  are  not  at^all  numerous;    and  the  mormons 
have  but  one  establishment  in  the  north-east.     As  to  the 
Indians,  the  religion  varies  with  the  tribe;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  furnish  correct  details,  as  the  only  information  we 
have  respecting  their  religious  worship  comes  to  us  from 
prisoners  who  have  escaped,   and  in   them  implicit  faith 
should  not  be  placed.      The  Comanches  woi'ship  the  Sun 
and  the  Light,  are  very  superstitious,  and  their  priests  or 
prophets  give  them  amulets  which  preserve  them,  as  they 
say,    from   every   danger  from   man   and  beast.      Their 
priests  are  physicians,  and  employ  the  simplest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  becoming  prophets.     During  the  night, 
wrapped  in  long  white  dresses,  they  run  on  foot,  or  fly  on 
horseback  across  the  prairies,  to  reconnoitre  the^  moving 
caravans,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  direction  they 
take,  and  of  counting  the   number  of  travellers.     In  the 
day  time,  disguised  in  a  thousand  different   ways,  they 
penetrate  into  towns   and   cities  to  spy  about,  and  take 
observations.     On  their  return,  they  dehver  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  as  the  revelations   of  the  Spirit,  certain 
indications   which  experience   subsequently   proves  to  be 
correct.      The  other  Indians  supplicate  the  Great  Spirit, 
whom  they  place  in  heaven,  whence  he  extends  his  protec- 
tion to  them.     All  they  ask  is,  that  he  would  send  them 
great  success  in  the  chase,  and  rich  booty  m  pillage.  — 
pp.  11, 12. 
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f  Of  the  Indian"  portion  of  the  population,  unfortunately, 
the  Abbe  cannot  speak  from  his  own  experience.  The 
old  Indian  missions  of  San  Antonio,  San  Saba,  San 
Francisco,  and  several  others  established  among  the 
Apaches,  the  Cenis,  the  Tejas,  and  the  Aes,  had  been 
completely!  disorganized  by  the  successive  revolutions 
through  which  the  country  has  passed  ;  and  although  a 
partial  revival  has  been  originated  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Texas  in  1842,  and  the  sub- 
sequent erection  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Galveston,  the 
Abbe  Domenech's  labours  were  altogether  confined  to  the 
European  mission  of  Texas.  What  he  tells  of  the  native 
population  is  derived  from  the  information  of  others. 

**  The  stationary  tribes  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  heap  branches 
of  trees  and  earth  on  the  bodies  to    protect  them  from  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals.      The    bodies    are   heaped    promiscuously  one 
over  the  other,  so  that,  should  the  tribe  remain  for  any  considerable 
time  in  the   same   place,  the  pile  assumes  the  form   of  mounds  or 
hillocks  of  dead,   which   the  whites   call   an    Indian   Mount.      The 
Lipans,   on   the  contrary,   and   other  wandering  tribes,  bury  their 
dead  here  and  there  in   trenches,   generally  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods  and  thickets.     They  conceal  the  budy  under  alternate  layers 
of  earth  and  branches,  then  cover  the  grave  with  greensward,  and 
over  it  interlace  the  boughs  of  trees  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  rustic  vault,   which  serves  to   shelter  and 
protect  the   lonely  tomb.     Notwithstanding  the   minute   historical 
researches  I  have  instituted,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  origin  of 
the  first   inhabitants  of  Texas,  and  the  first  European  establish- 
ments  in   these  countries,   I   have   failed  in  collecting  any   exact 
information  as  to  events  which  occurred  prior  to  the   seventeenth 
century.     Historians  are   either  entirely  silent  as  to  the  points  de 
depart,  the  degrees  and  tlie  distance,  or  dismiss  the  subject  with  a 
fevf    vague    and    unsatisfactory   indications.      The    name    of    the 
country,   as  well  as   the  name   of  its   tribes  and  rivers,  has   been 
changed.     At    the    beginning  of  the    Christian    era,    a   colony    of 
Fultecs  seems  to  have   settled  on    the    banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Historians   have  often  made  mention   of  this  powerful  tribe  ;  but 
without  any    authority  whatever,   for  it  left  no  other  trace  of  its 
existence  tliana  vague  tradition.     Tlie  Toltecs,  before  their  emigra- 
tion  into  Mexico  in   the   seventeenth    century,  had  inhabited  the 
north-western  part  of   Texas,   between  the   Kio-Grande,   tlie   Red 
River,  and  the   southern   portion  of  New  Mexico.     This  tribe,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  those  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  sub- 
jected Mexico  to  its  laws,  and  had  some  idea  of  the   sciences  and 
the  useful  arts.     The  spirit  of  their  laws  was  mild,   their   custom 
characterised  by  benevolence,  their  religion  an  imperfect  imitation 
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of  Catholicism.  They  cultivated  maize,  and  knew  the  use  of  choco- 
late ;  and  cacao  nuts  served  them  as  money.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  part  of  Texas  which  is  so  much  frequented  at  the 
present  day  by  the  Comanches,  and  more  particularly  the  banks  of 
the  Colorado,  was  peopled  by  the  Aztecs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  is,  before  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  Huitziton, 
led  them  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  This  was  a  work  of  no  small 
labour,  and  was  not  accomplished  until  toward  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  that  epoch  the  Aztecs  completely  destroyed 
the  work  of  the  Toltecs,  extended  their  empire,  and  instituted  the 
sacrificing  of  human  victims,  which  increased  so  fearfully  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  mighty  empire  fell,  as  all  know,  in 
1521,  with  Quauhtemozin,  their  last  monarch.  There  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  between  the  Aztecs,  a  brave,  spirited  race  of  men, 
tall,  well  proportioned  and  vigorous,  and  the  two  pretended  Aztecs, 
who  were  lately  exhibited  in  Europe  ;  nor  have  they  anything  in 
common  with  the  brave  adversaries  of  Fernando  Cortes,  save  the 
name,  which  has  been  given  them  without  any  historic  grounds. 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  if  the  pure  Aztec  blood  exists  at  the 
present  day,  it  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  Comanches.  The  Aztecs 
were  idolaters.  They  adored  no  living  creature,  as  some  historians 
state:  the  objects  of  their  worship  were  various  idols.  The  Otonites 
were  a  great  and  widely-spread  nation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tliey  iuiiabited  a  large  territory,  which  stretches  along  the  bor- 
ders of  j  the  GuJf  of  Mexico,  and  extends  far  inland  from  the 
province  of  Panuco  to  Nueces.  The  Otonites  were  idolaters,  and 
rose  frequently  in  arms  against  their  Mexican  conquerors.  There 
is  a  hiatus,  both  in  history  and  tradition,  after  the  emigration  of 
these  great  tribes,  which  no  research  has  been  able  to  supply." — 
pp.  12-14 

Although  the  race  is  rapidly  disappearing,  nevertheless 
the  Abbe  reports  their  numbers  as  still  considerably 
beyond  what  is  popularly  believed. 

"  The  Indians  are,  even  to  the  present  day,  so  numerous,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New  Britain,  that  years  must  elapse  before  civili- 
sation and  the  •  fire-water'  will  dissipate  them,  or  even  render  them 
less  redoubtable.  It  is  only  ignorance  of  their  numbers  and  the 
extent  of  the  territory  which  they  occupy,  that  can  induce  a  belief 
that  the  race  is  almost  extinct.  It  is  true  that  European  and 
American  emigration  is  incessantly  narrowing  these  limits  along 
the  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  New  Mexico  ;  but  ere  the 
mocassin  of-  the  last  Red  Skin  ceases  to  tread  down  the  grass  of  the 
prairies,  thousands  of  colonists  will  be  obliged  to  irrigate  those 
solitudes  with  their  sweat.  Tact  and  strength  avail  but  little 
against  savages,  for,  in  tact  and  strength  the  North  American  pak 
faces  are  mere  children  in  comparison  with  the   Red  Skins.     The 
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territory  oceupied  by  the  Indians  is  covered  with  troops  of  buffaloes, 
herds  of  deer,  and  other  animals  which  supply  them  with  food; 
and  it  is  intersected  by  rivers  abounding  with  fish,  which  they  con- 
vert to  the  best  use.  Colonisation  deprives  them  every  day  of  a 
part  of  their  possession,  and  consequently,  of  a  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence; but  the  real  enemy  for  some  is  the  strong  water,  for  others, 
the  small-pox,  which  commit  incredible  ravages  amongst  them. 

"  The  civilisation  therefore,  of  the  Indians,  is  only  to  be  eflfected 
by  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Tlie 
experience  of  many  years  on  different  parts  of  the  American  terri- 
tory proves  this  assertion.  On  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  great  colonising  establishments,  the  attempts  at  introduc- 
ing civilisation  among  the  Red  Skins  are  almost  always  without 
success.  The  North  Americans  have  abused  the  confidence,  good 
faith,  and  helplessness  of  the  Indians;  they  have  illused  and 
massacred  them  without  pity  on  different  occasions,  and  the 
Indians  ever  seek  revenge  for  these  things.  In  the  war  of  Florida, 
General  Taylor  employed  blood-hounds  to  tear  and  devour  his 
enemies.  The  forked  tongue  of  the  *  pale  faces'  is  a  term  which 
characterises  the  bad  faith  of  the  Yankees  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indians.  Nearly  all  the  agents  who  carry  on  the  fur  trade 
directly  with  the  Indians  for  the  great  Fur  Companies,  are  French, 
Canadians,  or  Creoles.  In  the  fastness  of  the  wilderness,  among 
the  tribes  who  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  Americans, 
the  introduction  of  civilisation  is  more  easy  ;  religion  makes  rapid 
progress  ;  the  natives  of  the  soil  be<;ome-  fervent  Christians;  and 
although  they  continue  intrepid  hunters,  they  lose  all  ferocity  of 
character,  and  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits." — 
pp.  130  31. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  tribes  has  under- 
gone many  changes  since  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary wars. 

"In  the  north  and  west  of  Texas,  the  Indians  are  very  numerons; 
and  the  niost  savage,  as  well  as  the  most  important  tribe,  is  that  of 
the  Comauches.  It  is  also  the  tribe  which  is  most  to  be  feared, 
for  it  is  said  to  number  40,000  warriors.  But  who  can  prove  tlie 
fact?  The  [Apaches  and  the  Navajos  come  sometimes  on  hunt- 
ing-excursions to  Texas,  but  they  remain  generally  in  New  Mexico, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paso-del-Norte  and  the  State  of  Sonora. 
The  Lipans,  the  Cathos,  the  Wakos,  and  the  Delawares,  are  incon- 
siderable in  number  and  by  no  means  formidable.  There  are  at 
the  present  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  round  the  gulf 
and  on  the  east  of  Texas,  some  groups  of  Manzos  (good)  Indians, 
remnants  or  sections  of  tribes. 

"  Although  tlie  Indians  are  nomades  by  nature  and  necessity, 
they  have  nevertheless  establishments  where  they  sometimes  sojourn 
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for  a  certain  period  of  years.  The  warriors  in  this  case  spend  their 
time  in  limiting  as  long  as  the  game  lasts,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  dwell  quietly  at  their  encampment,  employing  them- 
selves in  domestic  concerns,  the  men  doing  little  or  nothing,  the 
women  waiting  on  the  men  and  doing  all  the  work.  During  sueli 
times  they  prepare  their  arrows  from  knife-blades  and  iron-rings, 
always  pointing  them  with  flint;  and  make  spears  by  firmly  bind- 
ing a  sword  to  a  long  pole,  ornamented  with  carving?,  feathers,  and 
horse  hair.  It  is  also  during  such  resting  time,  that  the  skins  of 
deer,  buffaloes,  and  wild  beasts  are  tanned  and  made  into  garments; 
and  sometimes  they  even  till  the  ground.  When  a  tribe  captures 
prisoners,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  the  latter  cultivate  the  soil, 
aided  by  the  domestic  animals  which  have  been  stolen  from  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  Lipans  encamped  a  long  time  near 
Castroville  and  the  adjacent  colonies.  The  thousands  of  bleaclied 
skeletons  of  all  kinds  of  animals  which  are  met  with  at  every  step 
in  the  plains  and  woods  show  that  game  abounded  here,  and  that 
the  Indians  committed  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

•'  At  Fredericksburg,  the  Comanches,  the  Apaches,  the  Lipans, 
and  the  other  tribes  engaged  in  traffic  with  the  colonists.  ,They 
brought  horses  and  the  ^ins  of  tigers,  panthers,  and  bears,  the 
skins  of  th6  deer,  buffalo,  and  swan,  which  they  exchanged  fo-r 
brandy,  knives,  tin,  blankets,  Venetian  pearls,  red  stuff,  and  cast-off 
gold  lace.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Llano,  where  strangers 
durst  not  approach  for  fear  of  being  scalped,  were  two  Coraanch 
villages,  which  probably  do  not  exist  at  present.  These  villages 
were  composed  of  tents  formed  of  buffalo  hides,  and  ranged  in 
something  like  hierarchical  order,  the  chief's  tent  being  in  the 
middle,  and  immediately  round  it  the  warriors',  while  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  forpied  the  periphery.  The  two  chiefs  were,  Santa  Anna, 
who  died  of  cholera  in  1849,  and  Bufalo-IIunt,  notorious  for  his 
cruelties.  These  chiefs  were  paid  a  small  sum  in  tobacco  and  otlicr 
merchandise,  to  secure  their  good-will  towards  the  settlements  on 
the  Llano  and  Fredericksburg  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
while  the  other  colonies  were  scourged  by  the  Indians,  the  Llano 
and  Fredericksburg  establishments  were  not  molested  in  any  xfay 
whatever. 

'*Near  these  two  camps,  a  little  northward,  rises  the  Peak  of  the 
Comanches,  covered  over  and  sparkling  with  crystallised  quartz, 
in  the  form  of  a  colossal  sugar-loaf,  which  on  sunny  days  blazes 
like  the  diamond.  This  is- a  spot  chosen  by  the  Indians  for  devo- 
tional purposes  :  here  they  assemble  to  smoke  piously  through  the 
liollow  handles  of  their  axes,  sending  one  puff  towards  the  sun,  and 
another  towards  the  earth,  and  singing  the  while  a  monotonous, 
rhythmical  chant  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  When  amid  the 
darkness  appears  the  pale  glare  of  the  Indian  fires,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  the  melancholy  and  solemn  notes  are  borne  on  the 
brteze,  mingle  1  with  the  crackling  of  leaves  and  the  distant  soun4 
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of  the  torrent,  feelings  of  ineffable  charm  spring  up  in  the  soul  ; 
and  this  poetic  emotion  is  not  a  little  heightened  bj  the  possibility, 
if  not  by  the  actual  imminence,  of  danger. 

"  More  to  the  north  still,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Llano,  are  the 
ruins  of  San  Saba  and  the  silver  mines  worked  by  Comanches,  who 
extract  thence  ornaments  for  themselves  and  for  their  horses,  as  like- 
wise balls  for  their  rifles.  San  Saba  was  once  a  Spanish  mission, 
where  the  Franciscans,  who  instructed  the  savages  in  religion  and 
agriculture,  had  a  fine  church  built  for  their  use  ;  but  during  the 
war  of  Mexican  Independence,  the  Comanches  murdered  the  mis- 
sionaries and  burned  their  church,  the  ruins  of  which  they  conceal 
with  such  care  that  there  is  probably  no  man  living,  except  them- 
selves, who  has  ever  seen  them.'' — pp.  117-20. 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  in  a 
border  province  like  Texas,  where,  from  the  continu  il 
migrations  of  all  classes  of  adventurers,  the  Indian 
population  is  exposed  to  the  worst  influences  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Europeans  alluded  to  above,  hardly  any  attempt 
has  as  yet  been  made  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  to 
establish  themselves  amongst  them.  Sharing,  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  the  common  odium  which  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  of  ages  have  brought  upon  the  very  name  of 
'*  pale  face,*'  the  missionary  priest  could  hardly  hope  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Indians  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy. 
Time,  no  doubt,  and  the  devotedness  of  a  true  Christian 
ministry,  would  dissipate  these  fears  and  disarm  these 
suspicions.  But  Abbe  Domenech  expresses  his  firm  con- 
viction that  in  the  present  war  and  hatred  of  Texas, 
*'  any  priest  who  would  go  among  the  Comanches  to  con- 
vert them  would  be  scalped  at  the  outset." — p.  131. 

We  should  add,  however,  that  one  illustrious  member  of 
the  native  American  race  came  under  the  Abbe's  ministry. 

**  I  had  the  honour  to  bless  the  marriage  of  the  living  descendant 
of  Montezuma  with  a  rich  proprietor  of  the  state  of  Cnhnhuila. 
She  was  twenty -four  years  old  ;  her  features  were  quite  handsome, 
very  regular,  noble,  and  withal  sweet  ;  her  gait  easy  and  listless. 
The  olden  glory  of  her  race  revealed  itself  in  her  entire  figure. 
I  asked  her  some  questions  about  her  position.  She  told  me  she 
was  an  orphan,  without  a  relative  even  to  the  remotest  degree  ;  and 
that  of  all  the  wealth  of  her  house  nothing  remained  to  her  but 
some  lands  in  Texas.  These  lands  were  of  vast  extent  it  is  true  ; 
but  since  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  her  right 
to  proprietorship  had  been  contested  and  assailed  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 
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*'  She  had  been  offered  6000  dollars  for  her  inheritance,  and  fear- 
ing to  be  stripped  of  all,  she  accepted  this  miserable  sum,  and 
married  the  man  she  loved.  Such  is  the  simple  history  of  the  last 
heir  of  a  great  name,  of  the  last  scion  of  that  great  and  powerful 
monarch  whose  treasures  knew  no  bounds,  and  who  perished  the 
victim  of  the  cruel  cupidity  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  She  went 
with  her  husband  to  continue  in  obscurity,  her  existence  unknown, 
indeed,  to  the  world,  but  withal  peaceful  and  happy.'' — p.  261. 

But  it  is  time  to  ^ive  some  account  of  the  personal  portion 
of  the  volume.  Abbe  Domenech  is  a  native  of  Lyons ; 
and  in  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  although  at  that  time 
not  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  and  although  his  ecclesias- 
tical studies  were  still  unfinished,  he  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany Dr.  Odin,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas,  who  had 
come  to  Lyons  in  search  of  missionary  priests  to  minister 
to  the  spiritu:  I  wants  of  the  rapidly-increasing  colonies  of 
Europeans  which  were  then  settling  down  in  his  diocese, 
and  of  the  American  and  Mexican  settlements  of  that  vast 
region. 

The  little  expedition  sailed  the  following  March.  M. 
Domenech  completed  his  studies  in  the  college  of  St. 
Louis;  and,  in  the  end  of  1848,  repaired  to  Texas  where  he 
was  promoted  to  priest's  orders  at  San  Antonio,  by  the 
Vicar  Apostolic,  and  appointed  to  assist  one  of  the  French 
priests  already  engaged  in  the  mission,  in  the  charge  of  a 
large  and  exceedingly  destitute  district. 

"The  mission,  whose  labours  I  shared  with  the  Abbe  Dubuis, 
comprised  the  German  Catholics,  who  were  dispersed  through  the 
towns,  settlements,  and  villages,  on  the  north-western  boundary  of 
Texas,  as  also  the  Irish  soldiers  who  were  employed  in  the  American 
service  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  principal 
points  were  :  Castroville,  thirty  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Abbe  Dubuis,  where  I  subsequently  resided  ; 
twelve  miles  farther  on,  Quihi ;  then  Vaudenberg  ;  the  colony  and 
camp  of  Dhanis  ;  and  more  remote  still,  another  American  camp, 
situate  on  the  river  Leona;  one  hundred  miles  north  of  San 
Antonio,  Fredericksburg  and  the  Llano  ;  and  to  the  east,  Braunfels, 
through  which  I  had  passed  on  my  way  to  San  Antonio.  I  had 
nothing  toMo  with  the  Mexicans  ;  the  only  foreign  language  which 
I  spoke,  the  Italian,  was  therefore  useless  to  me.  I  knew  only  a 
word  or  two  of  English  ;  and  of  German,  which  was  indispensable 
to  me,  I  was  utterly  ignorant.'' — pp.  42-3 

From  this^'date  till  the  year  1850  the  Abbe  continued 
to  labour  in  his  mission,  under  ^difficulties  of  a  very  pain- 
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fill  kind.  Somo  of  the  straits  to  which  he  describes  him- 
self as  reduced  are  ahiiost  hidlcrous.  He  was  about  to 
commence  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds 
to  build  a  little  church. 

•'  At  length  we  put  to  sea,  and  in  twentj-four  hours  arrived  at 
Galveston  ;  but  the  good  bishop  was  absent.  My  black  cotton  coat 
was  four  years  old,  and  from  the  eflPects  of  sun  and  rain  it  was 
now  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, — old  age  and  long  service 
liad  worn  it  to  rags.  My  trowsers  were  quite  as  bad  as  my  coat; 
as  for  my  hat,  it  had  neither  shape  nor  colour.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  I  could  not  proceed  to  New  Orleans  in  this  plight. 
Having  therefore  borrowed  a  coat  from  one  of  the  bishop's  people, 
I  brought  it  to  the  convent  of  the  XJrsuline  ladies  to  be  mended. 
Th«  good  sisters,  having  considered  the  matter  attentively,  con- 
cluded that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  in  new  sleeves, 
black  ones,  of  course,  but  lo  !  when  the  job  was  completed  the  con- 
trast between  the  old  material  and  the  new  was  so  ludicrously 
striking,  that  it  was  preposterous  to  attempt  to  wear  the  coat  in  a 
civilised  country.  Misfortune,  however,  sometimes  brings  good  in 
its  train,;  and  so  it  turned  out  with  me.  My  friends  of  tlie  bishop's 
house  made  a  collection  among  themselves,  from  the  produce  of 
which  they  purchased  me  a  coat-r-a  luxury  which  I  was  not  at  all 
accustomed  to.*' — pp.  149-50. 

^  At  length  his  health  completely  gave  way,  and  the 
hishop  found  it  necessary  to  permit  him  to  return  to 
Europe.  Among  the  many  incidents  of  this  part  of  his 
missionary  experience,  we  can  only  find  ^'oom  for  one, 
which  we  think  it  a  duty  to  chronicle,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  an  excellent  Irish  priest,  one  of  those  number- 
less unknown  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  charity,  whom  it  has 
been  the  high  destiny  of  Ireland  to  present  to  the  Church 
in  almost  every  region  of  the  earth.  The  story  of  his  end 
alas,  is  brief,  and  without  any  romantic  interest;  but  it 
will  be  precious  in  the  eyes  of  every  lover  of  his  religion 
and  hi^  race. 

"  As  we  passed  through  the  plain  of  Lavaca,  under  a  broiling  sun 
(it  was  the  beginning  of  August),  we  perceived  a  small  tilbury  dash- 
ing towards  us  at  a  furious  rate.  The  driver,  a  negro,  pulled  up  as 
soon  as  we  met,  and  asked  me  was  I  Father  Domenech? 

" 'Yes,'  I  replied. 

"*  Then,'  said  he,  'drive  on  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  "Father  Fitz- 
gerald is  dying  at  Victoria.' 

*'♦  DyingT  said  I.     *  Why,  what  has  happened  ?' 

*'*Ho  had  been  doing  missionary  duty  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico,'  replied  the  man;  'the  rai  us  wetted  him  through 
and  through— and  he  returned  home  ill— and  tliis  morning  he  sent 
me  for  you,  to  receive  the  last  sacrament  at  jour  hand?.' 

*'  I  threw  myself  into  the  tilbury,  which  set  off  again  at  the  same 
speed.  I  saw  an  enormous  panther  on  the  side  of  the  road  ;  it  could 
not  have  measured  less  than  five  feet  from  head  to  tail.  Our  horse 
in  his  onward  career,  only  snorted  twice  or  thrice  at  the  presence 
of  the  monster,  and  dashed  forward,  without  shying  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  When  we  arrived  at  the  house  where  Father  Fitz- 
gerald lived,  and  which  belonged  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  we 
met  the  master  at  the  door,  who  said  to  us  in  his  own  French  : 
il  est  moru — meaning  to  convey  that  the  poor  priest  was  dead. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  his  meaning,  I  entered  the  room, 
and  called  him  by  name — but  there  was  no  response.  His  eyes  were 
fixed.  I  kissed  him.  His  lips  were  icy  cold.  He  was  dead.  Ho 
was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  far  from  his  country  and  his 
family  and  friends,  without  even  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
fortify  him  at  his  departure  hence.  Contemplating  this  youthful 
victim  of  Christian  charity,  my  heart  was  ready  to  break ;  I  fell 
upon  ray  knees  and  wept,  for  I  could  not  pray.  I  deeply  regretted 
that  no  friendly  voice  WcTs  there  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  his  last 
moments,  or  speak  to  him  of  that  heaven  which  he  had  so  justly- 
merited. 

"  The  contemplation  of  this  isolation — this  dreary  solitude  in 
which  the  poor  missionary  breathed  his  last — cast  my  soul  into 
deep  sorrow.  Poor  Abbd  !  his  grave  will  be  unknown  in  a  foreign 
land  :  never  will  the  spot  where  he  lies  be  hallowed  by  a  friendly 
visit :  no  prayer  will  bless  it :  nor  will  it  be  ever  watered  by  a 
tear. 

'''  Oh !  who  shall  tell  of  all  that  passes  in  the  heart  of  a  young 
missionary,  from  the  day  he  receives  his  mother's  parting  kiss  to 
the  day  he  heaves  his  last  sigh  in  distant  solitude  I  On  my  knees, 
at  the  foot  of  that  bed  whereon  the  lifeless  corpse  was  stretched, 
that  life  of  devotedness,  of  labour,  fatigue,  and  trial,  unfolded  itself 
before  me  as  a  vast  and  gloomy  panorama,  and  all  ended  in  death, 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  solitary.'' — pp.  160-61. 

This  was  a  mournful  office  for  a  young  missionary, 
himself  almost  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  sad  end  of  my  poor  friend,  I  envied  his  lot; 
in  his  case  there  were  no  doubts  about  the  future,  for  ho  died  in 
the  midst  of  labour.  Then  reflecting  on  myself,  I  bethought  roe  of 
my  shattered  constitution  and  lost  strength.  I  was  not  so  old  as 
Fatlier  Fitzgerald,  but  yet  I  was  quite  spent.  Like  Abbe  Chanrion 
I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  useless  being  who,  in  a  short  time,  would 
be  loss  a  burden  to  others  than  to  myself. 

•'The  life  of  a  disabled  missionary,  wlien  strength  has  been 
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exhausted  in  the  fatigues  of  his  ministry,  is  a  truly  sad  one, 
humanly  speaking.  It  is  painful  to  him  to  drag  out  an  existence 
of  dependent  idleness  on  the  theatre  of  his  former  labours,  in  the 
midst  of  his  poor  and  hard-working  colleagues.  The  hospital,  and 
misery  in  every  shape,  await  liim  in  his  own  country.  WJiilst  he  is 
engaged  in  preaching  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  civilising  tlie 
people  of  distant  countries,  his  friends  either  die  or  are  dispersed 
here  and  there — friendships  are  weakened  or  become  altogether 
extinct — he  becomes  in  turn  a  stranger  in  his  own  country,- but  too 
happy  if  local  or  private  charity  places  him  in  some  sinecure,  or 
siielters  him  from  unrelieved  necessities  of  life,  where  close  by  his 
cradle  he  may  await  the  end  of  his  career,  drenclied  with  gall  and 
hidden  suflferings.  The  priest  who  devotes  himself  to  the  foreign 
missions  may  say  with  truth,  as  his  Divine  Master  :  My  Kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.  He  knows  that  for  him  there  are  other  thorns 
than  those  found  in  the  wild  woods,  and  other  sorrows  than  those 
experienced  on  tlie  desert  shore.  But  God  who  takes  the  solitary 
sparrow  and  the  lily  of  the  field  under  his  special  protection, 
bestows  on  those  who  have  confidence  in  Him  something  more 
precious  than  tlie  bread  they  earn  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — Me 
bestows  upon  them  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  and  where  these 
Divine  virtues  exist  there  is  no  poverty,  no  solicitude  about  the 
morrow.  Animated  and  strengthened  by  these,  the  Christian  is 
enabled  to  brave  all  the  tempests  that  rage  around  him. 

*'  Kneeling  by  the  corpse  of  my  departed  colleague,  I  saw  that 
such  would  be  my  future  lot  ;  I  felt  that  I  was  not  worthy  to  die 
for  the  glorious  cause  which  I  had  espoused,  and  my  tears  fell  in 
tibundance.  But  a  ray  of  Heaven's  light  revealed  to  me  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  ;  and,  like  all 
rays  from  heaven,  it  brought  peace  and  resignation  to  my  soul. 
All  fear  left  me,  and  I  was  prepared  to  make  my  sacrifices.  1 
oftered  up  fervent  prayers  for  my  poor  friend,  and  spent  the  entire 
night  alone  with  his  corpse.  The  next  day,  aided  by  a  French 
priest,  who  came  to  Victoria,  we  buried  our  young  fellow-labourer 
in  the  little  church.  The  ceremony  was  simple  and  touching. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  shed  tears — a  tribute  of  esteem  which 
our  departed  friend  had  earned  by  his  virtues." — pp.  161-63. 

Missionarj^life  in  Texas  sometimes  partakes  of  the  same 
rough  and  perilous  condition  which  seems  to  characterize 
all  the  social  relations  in  these  wild  and  unsettled  pro- 
vinces. 

**  One  of  our  colonists  who  had  never  entered  a  church,  but  had 
lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  intoxication,  and  been  a  shame  and 
scandal  to  the  colony,  died  drunk  at  midday  in  the  street.  I 
refused  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  whether  as  priest,  or  as  a  sim- 
ple inhabitant  of  Castroville.     This  refusal  was  a  necessary  exam- 
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pie,  for  the  least  weakness  shown  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  priest,  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  just  and  salutary  strict- 
ness of  the  church,  would  place  the  missionary  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  comer.  In  this  country,  where  the  laws  do  not  suffice  for 
individual  protection,  if  evil-doers  think  they  can  by  any  means 
overcome  your  resistance  witliout  much  risk  to  themselves,  you  aro 
lost.  So  when  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  imperatively  demanded 
my  presence  at  the  funeral,  I  peremptorily  declined.  *  If  you  won't 
bury  him  with  good  will,  we'll  make  you  do  so  by  force.'  I  then 
quietly  took  off  my  soutane,  and  said,  *  Now  you  no  longer  have  to 
deal  with  a  priest,  but  with  a  Frenchman  who  knows  how  to  make 
his  dwelling  respected,  and  who,  should  you  unfortunately  attack 
with  firearms,  has  a  brace  of  pistols  to  reply  to  yours.*  *  We  shall 
see,'  said  they.  '  Yes,  we  shall  see,'  I  replied,  and^  recommenced  my 
work  ;  having  several  thousand  little  boards  to  arrange  for  tlie 
steeple,  I  had  no  desire  to  lose  time.  They  returned  in  half  an 
hour,  four  in  number,  with  guns  and  pistols,  determined,  if  not  to 
kill,  at  least  to  terrify  me.  On  seeing  them  coming,  I  seized  my 
pistols,  which  were  not  loaded,  opened  the  door,  and  aimed  my 
inoffensive  weapons  at  the  breasts  of  the  two  foremost.  *  Advance 
not,'  said  I,  'or  I  fire^'  they  paused  immediately,  awed  by  my 
attitude,  or  perhaps  believing  in  a  real  danger.  'If  the  young 
priest  says  he  will  fire,  be  certain  that  he  will  do  so,'  said  one  to 
his  companions.  This  remark  caused  them  to  retreat,  and  I 
returned  to  my  boards," — pp.  190-91. 

His  fellow  missionary.  Abbe  Dubuis,  had  a  similar 
experience, 

"  After  some  days,  the  Abbe  Dubuis  rejoined  me  at  Castroville, 
but  not  without  having  again  risked  his  life.  A  mason  of  Castro- 
ville had  asked  a  young  girl  in  marriage,  but  had  been  refused 
because  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  another.  The  mason 
told  the  abbe  that  he  would  kill  him  and  me  also,  if  he  celebrated 
the  marriage  between  his  rival  and  the  girl.  It  was  useless  for  the 
abb6  to  point  out  to  him  that  we  had  not  the  regulation  of  affairs 
of  the  heart,  and  that  we  could  not  refuse  our  ministry  to  those 
who  asked  it,  where  no  lawful  impediment  existed — -he  would  not 
listen  to  any  reasoning.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  notwith- 
standing, and  the  Abbe  Dubuis  set  out  for  San  Antonio  the  follow- 
ing morning,  accompanied  by  a  few  armed  colonists.  On  the 
opposite  sliore,  at  the  ford  of  the  Medina,  he  saw  the  mason  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  ready  to  fire  upon  the  first  who  should  advance  ; 
so  to  prevent  accident,'  he  and  his  companions  resolved  to  cross  the 
river  at  another  point.  The  mason  understood  this  manosuvre,  and 
galloped  off  towards  a  part  of  the  road  which  the  abbe  was  obliged 
to  pass.  The  colonists  wished  to  accompany  him  to  San  Antonio, 
but  he  sent  them  back  at  the  end  of  fifteen  miles,  either  fearing  a 
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murderous  collision,  or  thinking  their  aid  of  no  use.  Nevertheless 
lie  looked  anxiously  into  every  thicket  and  clump  of  trees,  and 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  rancho  of  the  Leona,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  thicket  and  underwood  which  bordered  this  little  creek, 
were  favourable  to  the  criminal  projects  of  his  enemy,  and  he  pru- 
dently crossed  it  at  full  gallop.  He  had  rightly  guessed,  for  the 
mason  was  in  the  wood,  but  did  not  expect  the  abbe  so  soon,  and 
suddenly  seeing  him  pass  so  rapidly,  he  had  not  time  to  take  aim. 
While  dismouuting  from  his  horse  at  San  Antonio,  the  abbe  cried 
out  to  me,  *Do  not  stir  out,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  !' 

*"  Hal   what  is  the  matter  now  V  I  anxiously  enquired. 

*' '  The  matter  is,  that  your  friend  the  mason — the  same  that  I 
had  heard  singing  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  San  Antonio — 
wishes  to  kill  you,  and  that  I  barely  escaped  with  my  life.' 

"The  abbe  related  to  me  his  adventure  ;  so  we  prudently  kept 
within  doors  at  night,  and  went  out  by  day  only  when  obliged  to  do 
so.  Having  but  little  money,  we  were  forced  to  go  to  Lavaca  on 
foot  while  two  Mexicans  undertook  the  transport  of  our  boxes  and 
provisions  on  their  heavy  carts,  for  a  few  piastres.  A  young 
Frenchman  who  was  returning  to  France  joined  our  party,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  free  and  adventurous  life  which  we  were  about 
to  lead — it  had  at  least  for  him  ail  the  charms  of  novelty  and 
variety."— pp.  197-99. 

The  Abbe,  after  a  short  stay  with  his  family,  by  which 
his  strength  was  somewhat  recruited,  set  out  for  Rome, 
to  offer  his  humble  duty  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  his  mission.  "  My  entire  worldly  pos- 
session," says  he,  "  was  a  purse,  containing  five  francs, 
and  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  marine  to  sail  gratis 
in  the  government  vessels.  I  reached  Toulon  on  the  14th 
of  October ;  and  after  traversing  the  South  of  France, 
sometimes  a-foot,  sometimes  en  diligence,  as  my  means 
and  necessity  dictated,  I  embarked  on  the  15th,  in  the 
Veloce,  with  several  infantry  officers  who  accompanied  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  Rome.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  sea  calm,  the  voyage  a  charming  one. 

"  During  the  evening,  by  moonlight,  I  mixed  among  the 
soldiers,  with  whom  I  chatted  a  long  time  with  no  little 
amusement  and  cordial  feeling.  Arrived  at  Civita  V^ecchia 
I  had  the  five  francs  in  my  pocket,  but  this  was  not  quite 
enough  to  pay  my  way  to  Rome ;  and  experience  had 
already  taught  me  that  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  business 
to  travel  without  money  in  a  civilised  than  in  a  barbarian 
country.     Still  I  did  not  lose  heart  at  a  trifle  of  this  kind. 
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but  made  up  my  mind  to  pfo  to  Rome  on  foot,  by  daily 
marches,  like  the  soldiers/' — pp.  205-6. 

The  Holy  Father,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  sup- 
plied the  poor  missionary  with  all  that  was  required  for 
his  modest  wants.  He  returned  soon  after  to  France,  and 
although  his  recovery  was  slow  and  imperfect,  he  could 
not  bear  the  inactivity  to  which  he  felt  himself  condemned, 
and  returned  in  March  1851  to  the  duties  of  his  mission, 
to  which  his  strength  still  was  very  far  from  being  equal. 

His  second  sojourn  in  the  new  world  was  chiefly  in 
Mexico,  of  which  his  experience  was  much  less  painful 
than  that  which  he  had  of  Texas.  His  account  of  the 
Rancher  OS  of  Mexico  is  worth  extracting. 

"  On  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Mexicans  who  do  not 
live  in  towns  or  sell  merchandise  are  rancheros  (farmers).  Rancho, 
which  means/arm,  is  often  taken  for  a  number  of  farms  or  a  village. 
The  country  people  are  just  as  indolent  as  their  countrymen  of 
town.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  and  all  the  defects  of  an 
infant  people.  Voluptuousness  is  surely  their  damning  vice;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  depraved  morals,  as  of  ignorance  and 
effeminacy.  I  could  never  know  how  a  ranchero  lived,  for  he 
labours  little  or  none;  the  very  shadow  of  labour  overpowers  him, 
and  he  comprehends  not  activity,  save  in  pleasures.  In  other 
respects,  he  is  very  frugal ;  under  this  mild  and  temperate  sky,  ho 
can  sleep  wherever  he  will ;  in  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  the  fig 
tree,  or  mesquite  tree,  more  agreeably  than  under  the  shelter  of  a 
roof.  He  lives  on  coffee,  chocolate,  tortillas,  small  flat  cakes  baked 
on  the  ashes  or  on  heated  flags  ;  and  on  tassajo,  beef  sundried  and 
cut  up  into  slices  which  keep  a  long  time.  The  rich  rancheros  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  rice,  spices,  lamb  dressed  with  dried  raisins,  some- 
times even  the  tamales,  a  favourite  dish  of  the  Mexicans,  a  mixture 
of  chopped  meat,  vegetables,  spices,  and  dried  fruits,  rolled  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  cigar  and  dressed  in  a  maize  leaf.  At  Tampico  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  towns  of  the  interior,  young  girls  prepare 
and  sell  tamales  in  the  markets.  After  the  mid-day  repast,  the 
Mexicans  have  their  siesta,  which  lasts  according  to  the  season 
several  hours. 

**  When  the  ranchero  is  not  either  resting  or  amusing  himself, 
he  mounts  his  horse  and  canters  over  the  plains  and  through  the 
woods,  to  see  his  herds,  to  visit  his  friends,  to  buy  provisions,  or 
assist  at  a  feast,  a  baptism,  a  marriage,  or  join  in  the  fandango  ; 
but  the  ranchero  never  walks.  Had  he  only  half  a  mile  to  go,  lie 
does  so  on  horseback.  His  horse,  of  which  he  is  very  proud,  is 
his  inseparable  companion.  He  is  content  with  a  wretched  hut  for 
his  residence,  while  he  decorates  his  saddle  and  bridle  with  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.     At  homo  he  is  all  filth,  mounted  on  liis 
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horse,  he  "wears  the  gayest  attire.  Then  he  dons  his  hroad-brimmed 
hat,  lined  with  green  and  trimmed  with  an  edging  or  chain  of  gold. 
He  wears  a  clean  embroidered  shirt,  and  blue  velvet  trousers  with 
broad  facings  of  black,  beneath  which,  through  the  extremities, 
may  be  seen  his  wide  white  drawers,  while  a  blue  scarf  of  china 
crape  encircles  his  waist,  and  huge  silver  spurs  clank  at  his  heels. 
The  ranchero  tills  the  soil  to  some  extent,  but  herds  of  oxen,  horses, 
goats,  and  sheep  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  This  kind  of 
income  costs  him  little  labour ;  and  therefore  does  he  like  it  so 
much.  The  pasture  lands  are  rich,  fair,  and  numerous;  and  the 
cattle  roam  over  them  at  large.  From  time  to  time  the  ranchero 
goes  to  see  them,  to  know  what  horse  he  mav  soil  at  the  next  fair 
in  order  to  buy  dresses  for  his  children's  godmothers — what  oxen 
will  furnish  most  tassajo,  and  what  lamb  will  meet  the  expense  of  a 
marriage  or  baptism-feast. 

•*  Many  of  the  rancheros,  without  the  slightest  instruction  in 
music,  play  the  guitar  or  mandoline  with  no  less  taste  than  talent. 
With  this  accompaniment  sometimes  they  sing  their  native  melo- 
dies and  romances,  which  relate  chiefly  to  love  subjects,  the  beauties 
of  tropical  nature,  or  the  memories  of  their  forefathers.  There  are 
several  ballads  of  the  old  Spanish  troubadours  still  in  great  vogue. 
It  was  often  my  pleasure  to  hear  the  rancrheros  sing  in  the  evenings 
near  the  hut  where  I  was  taking  rest,  during  my  excursions  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  interior.  Their  voices  are  sweet  and  their  songs 
racy  with  the  poetry  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  their  nights 
they  pass  in  dancing,  singing,  relating  fantastic  stories  as  history, 
while  they  smoke  their  cigarettes  beneath  some  favourite  tree. 
During  the  long  winter  evenings,  while  sitting  on  tl»e  prairie  grass, 
I  have  obtained  some  scraps  of  precious  interesting  information 
listening  to  some  of  these  narrators.  You  still  meet  in  this  part 
of  the  frontiers  a  kind  of  itinerant  troubadour  who  goes  from  rancho 
to  rancho,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  mandoline,  setting 
the  young  folk  to  dance,  telling  about  all  he  has  heard  and  seen  in 
his  travels,  and  as  payment  receiving  hospitality  and  a  few  reals. 

**  What  chiefly  characterises  the  country  Mexican  is  extreme 
meekness  of  disposition — apathy,  listlessness,  carried  toamiabiiitv." 
—pp.  254-57. 

Unhappily,  in  the  disorders  which  have  followed  the 
revolutionary  wars,  the  popular  notions  of  religion  have 
sadly  fallen  away. 

"  As  to  religion,  the  rancheros  had  only  vague  ideas  about  it, 
with  some  obscure  recollections.  They  hardl}^  knew  more  than  two 
sacraments,  baptism  and  matrimony,  and  tliey  made  no  scruple  of 
dispensing  themselves  from  the  latter,  while  they  valued  confession 
only  at  the  hour  of  death.  Marriage  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct ceremonies,  one  of  which,  corresponding  with  our  espousals. 
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was  called  las  tomadas  de  las  manos,  the  taking  of  hands.  This  was 
the  simple  marriage.  The  other  was  the  more  important  and 
definitive  act,  called  velacion.  At  this  ceremony  the  spouses  are 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  the  priest  recites  prayers  over  them.  The 
spouses,  their  parents,  and  the  witnesses  carry  lighted  tapers, 
called 'yeZa,  in  allusion  to  the  very  name  of  the  ceremony.  Then 
the  bridegroom  deposits  on  a  plate  a  few  coins  ;  the  priest  blesses 
them,  and  gives  them  back  to  him,  and  he  hands  them  to  the  bride 
as  the  price  of  her  liberty.  In  reality,  this  ceremony  is  regarded 
by  the  rancheros  as  the  true  sacrament  of  marriage.  Frequently 
married  people  called  on  me  to  marry  them  to  others,  pretending 
that  they  had  been  united  only  by  the  *  taking  of  hands.'  '' — 
p.  259. 

His  painful  experience  of  the  impossibility  of  producing, 
l)y  the  isolated  efforts  of  individuals,  any  sensible  effect 
upon  the  mass  of  indifference  and  irreligion  which  he 
thus  everywhere  encountered,  led  him  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  organizati<m  of  regular  missions  in  Mexico,  to  take  tho 
'place  of  those  religious  establishments  which  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  re^Volution.  And  as  his  health  again 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  active  duty,  he  again  repaired 
to  Rome  with  the  view  of  urging  upon  the  authorities  the 
necessity  of  some  such  measures.  His  suggestions  were 
favourably  received  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  ;  but  the 
matter  was  first  referred  to  the  local  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, and  Abbe  Domenech  set  out  fro)ii  Home  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  Mexico  to  carry  out  their  recom- 
mendations ;  but,  unhappily,  his  health  has  become  so 
feeble  that  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  undertake  the 
journey. 

Meanwhile  he  has  employed  the  enforced  leisure  to  which 
his  bodily  weakness  condemns  him,  to  draw  up  this  record 
of  his  missionary  experience,  with  the  laudable  purpose  of 
enlisting  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  he  is  personally  una- 
ble to  labour,  the  sympathies  and  the  exertions  of  others 
who  may  possess  the  spirit  and  capacity  which  befit  such  an 
enterprise.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  assure  him  of  our 
warm  and  anxious  wishes  for  his  suc^^ss. 
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I, — 1.  An  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oude.  Bj  Martin  Richard 
Gubbins,  Financial  Commissioner  for  Oade.  London  :  Bentley, 
1858. 

2.  Journal  of  an  English  OJicer  in  India.  By  Mijor  North.  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  1858. 

iThe  time  has  not  even  yet  arrived  for  proiioimc'mg  an 
absolute  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  transcendent  events 
in  our  Indian  dominions.     We  trust,  however,  ere  long  to 
investigate  this  great  question  in  all  its  bearings.     Mean- 
while every  day  adds  greatly  to  our  stock  of  real  informa- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  gossiping  egotism ;    and  wo 
think  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  considering  the  two  works 
at  the  head  of  this  notice  as  leading  authorities.     In  both 
we  are  happy  to  recognize  the  calm  spirit  of  truthfulness, 
and  a  complete  absence   of  that  tattling  hearsay  detail 
of  unauthenticated   scandal,   which    has    in   very    many 
instances  inflicted  deep  injury  on  the  feelings  of  the  living 
and  the  memory  of  the  dead.     Those  who  have  read  the 
very  able  work  of  Sir  Wm.  Slceman  on  Oude,  written 
when  no  outbreak  was  contemplated  or  dreamt  of  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  a  professed  opponent  of  annexation,  cannot 
fail  to  believe  the  eye-witness  testimony  of  that  very  dis- 
tinguished officer,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
real  sufferers  in  Oude  were  the  village  occupants,  and  the 
real  culprits  were  the   Talookdars ;    and  that  the    great 
power  of  the  British  arm  could  never  more  eff'ectually  vin- 
dicate the  interests  of  humanity  than  by  protecting  the 
former  against  the  latter.     Thus  prepared,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  concur  with  Mr.  Gubbins 
in  his  general  views  as  to  the  real  and  substantial  causes 
of  the  great  outbreak,  which  he  discusses  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  with  perhaps 
unequalled  means  of  information.     Mr.  Gubbins's  narra- 
tive of  the  defence  of  Lucknow  is  replete  with  interest  of  the 
highest  order, and  bears  most  valuable  testimony  to  thegreat 
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deeds  of  Outraiii,  Havelock  and  Infills,  and  their  noble 
companions,  and  among  the  most  noble  the  hero  Fulton. 
This  work  of  conrse  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Lncknow ; 
but  that  of  Major  North  contahis  a  very  interesting 
account  of  all  the  previous  movements  of  Havelock,  and  is  a 
valuable  monument  oF  his  eminent  services.  Major  North 
reached  Calcutta  in  May,  1857,  whence  he  started  to  join 
his  regiment,  (60Lh  rifles)  at  Meerut.  Fortunately  he 
never  reached  that  destination,  but  was  appointed  to  the 
more  important  duty  of  aide-de-camp  of  General  Have- 
lock, whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  career  for  the 
relief  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  ;  and  in  the  latter  place 
his  services  as  a  rifle  officer  proved  most  valuable,  (as  we 
learn  from  both  the  works,)  in  creating  a  manufacture  of 
riOe  ammunition,  without  which  the  Enfield  rifles,  which  so 
largely  assisted  the  defence,  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  Major  North's  narrative,  in  the  form  of  a  jour- 
nal, is  written  with  great  perspicuity  and  spirit,  and 
with  a  total  absenee  of  detraction ;  indeed,  possibly 
some  may  think  with  somewhat  too  much  of  lauda- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  with  perfect  freedom  of 
judgment.  For  example,  he  criticises  what  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  a  considerable  blunder  in  the  approach  to  Luck- 
now,  in  the  omission  to  make  the  most  available  use  of  the 
Enfield  rifle  for  clearing  the  ground,  and  thereby  sparing 
much  bloodshed  ;  and  our  author  exhibits  on  many  occa- 
sions, very  plain  speaking  when  he  discusses  numerous 
deficiencies  in  our  military  arrangements,  as  well  in  India 
as  in  England,  the  removal  of  many  of  which  he  must 
have  great  satisfaction  in  now  witnessing  ;  and  one  cannot 
but  heartily  sympathize  wij:h  his  indignant  observations 
on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ; — 
observations  well  warranted  by  the  numerous  improve- 
ments now  in  progress.  Neither  of  these  works  throw 
any  material  light  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  General  Wheeler 
or  the  Cawnpore  massacres ;  it  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  find  that  neither  of  them  gives  any  countenance  to  the 
worst  of  the  barbarities  alleged  to  have  been  exercised 
towards  our  ill-fated  countrymen.  We  regret  to  find  that 
Major  North,  whose  general  tone  on  moral  subjects  is 
remarkably  sound,  appears  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
General  Neil  towards  the  Sepoy  victims  at  Cawnpore,  in 
compelling  them,  on  the  eve  of  their  entrance  to  eternity,  to 
do  acts  which,  according  to  their  creed,  must  have  had  the 
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effect  of  conveying  the  unhappy  wretches  to  eternal  perdi- 
tion. Our  readers  (to  whom  we  highly  recommend  hoth 
these  works,)  will  find  them  extremely  readable  and  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  traits  of  character,  manners,  &c. 
They  will  find  in  the  Alnjor's  work  how  our  brave  country- 
men were  plagued  with  frogs,  flies,  &c.;  and  in  particular 
how  our  author,  brave  as  he  clearly  was,  had  not  plnck 
enough  to  eat  a  dish  of  insects,  which  his  Mahomedan  ser- 
vant assured  him  was  a  high  caste  dainty  of  the  first  rarity 
and  quality.  His  account  of  this  servant  reminds  us  that 
both  these  works  justify  a  belief  in  the  probability  that  the 
English  may  ere  long  with  safety  resume  their  confidence 
in  the  natives  of  the  ordinary  class,  of  whose  fidelity  and 
bravery  numerous  instances  are  narrated ; — a  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  which  much  of  our  future  arrange- 
ments must  depend.  As  the  Major^s  book  is  very  modestly- 
written  as  regards  his  own  services,  (wliich  were  very  im- 
portant, as  well  in  fighting  as  in  taking  care  of  the  trea- 
sures, and  preparing  rifle  ammunition,)  we  were  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  publication  of  tlie  accom- 
panying portrait  of  the  author — a  very  handsome  officer 
— until  we  recollected  that  he  is  a  married  man. 

ll.^-EtheVs  Booh;  or.  Tales  of  the  Angeh.     By  the  Very  Reverend 
Dr.  Faber.     London,  Dublin,  and  Derby,  Richardson  and  Son. 

We  cannot  speak  of  this  little  work  with  the  full  ap- 
proval which  it  has  been  our  satisfaction  to  accord  to 
numy  publications  of  this  distinguished  author.  No  one 
can  fail  to  admire  the  elegance  of  construction,  and  the 
fertility  of  imagination  which  pervades  the  four  cliildren's 
Tales  which  this  little  volume  comprises;  nor  can  one 
hesitate  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  substituting 
angels  for  fairies,  and  the  dead  for  ghosts,  in  narratives 
which  are  intended  for  infant  instruction  and  edification. 
But  it  is  impossible,  in  our  judgjnent,  to  exaggerate  the 
practical  mischief  which  may  result  from  over-exciting 
the  imagination  of  a  susceptible  child ;  and  we  greatly 
fear  that  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  such  a  child 
might  derive,  froin  reading  these  beautiful  stories,  false 
and  dangerous  impressions  as  to  the  sort  of  practical 
intercourse  with  their  Guardian  Angels,  which  is  incul- 
cated throughout  these  Tales,  so  that  very  severe  disap- 
pointment might  result,  where  a  child,  such  as  we  have 
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supposed,  should  hope,  but  fail  to  realize  what  he  has 
been  taught  to  be  an  ordinary,  and  indeed  every-day  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  his  Guardian  Annuel,  for  his  protec- 
tion and  rehef  in  dangers  or  euiergencies ;  an  intercourse 
in  one  of  the  stories  represented  as  accorded  to  a  child 
who  could  scarcely  be  cousidered  as  entitled  to  so  signal 
a  distinction.  We  should  therefore  pause  before  we  would 
place  this  work  in  the  hands  of  an  imaginative  and  sus- 
ceptible child ;  and  with  the  ordinary  run  of  children  we 
think  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  impressions  Hkely 
to  be  conveyed  would  fall  very  far  short  of  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  pious  author.  We  therefore  regret  the 
publication. 

Ill Essay  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Blood,  and  its  containing  Vessels. 

By   Thomas  A.    Wise,  M.D,   F.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.P.E.       Late   Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Medical  Service. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  author  intended  this 
work  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  systematic  treatises  of 
the  day.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  more  the 
author's  intention  to  publish  in  extenso  opinions,  some  of 
which  were  put  in  print  so  long  back  as  1831,  and  this 
without  alteration,  or  following  up  his  inquiries  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to,  or  embrace  the  laborious  investigations  of 
the  present  time.  The  author  gives  a  very  interesting 
and  recondite  resuinS  of  the  opinions  of  the  more  ancient 
authors-*-Humoralists  and  Solidists — on  the  pathology  of 
the  blood,  but  his  own  researches  throw  no  light  on  this 
abstruse  subject.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  about 
the  book,  but  those  who,  with  the  gigantic  labours  of 
recent  Continental  and  British  explorers  in  their  mind's 
eye,  may  take  it  up  with  the  expectation  of  adding  some- 
thing novel  to  their  knowledge  will,  we  fear,  be  disap- 
pointed. Those,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  may  adopt  it 
as  a  text  book  on  which  to  base  their  information,  will 
find  themselves  far  behind  the  acquirements  of  the  day. 

The  entire  work  contains  388  pages,  yet  is  it  divided 
into  seven  books— the  first  part  numbering  four,  the  second 
part  three,  these  last  containing  together  106  pages. 
When  we  say  that ''  Fart  11/'  is  taken  up  with  diseases 
of  the  blood  vessels,  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  for  the  author  to  have  done 
such  a  subject  justice  in  so  small  a  space.     We  hope,  in 
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onse  of  another  edition,  that  the  author  will  bring  up  his 
inquiries  to  the  present  mark — this  would  render  his  work 
very  interesting.  We  could  take  some  exceptions  to  the 
treatment  as  well  as  the  pathology  as  in  the  chapter  on 
apoplexy.  There  is  also  some  looseness  of  writing,  which 
evidently,  like  the  subject  itself,  has  lain  aside  for  years, 
and  which  we  hope  may  be  attended  to  in  any  subsequent 
edition ;  for  instance,  at  page  167  we  have,  "  The  conjunc- 
tiva was  inflamed,  but  the  pupil  was  clear  and  distinct ; 
the  great  intolerance  of  light  continued,  but  it  diminished 
and  increased  suddenly,  and  passed  from  one  eye  to  the 
other,  and  then  to  the  stomach;  it  was  also  treated  with 
colchicum  with  advantage. '^     How  the  intolerance  of  light 

could  pass  to  the  stomach  we  know  not *^  the  left 

side  of  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  which  was  com- 
pletely denuded  of  its  internal  mucous  membrane."  The 
same  carelessness  may  be  noticed  at  page^  238,  where 
Scammony  and  Elaterium  are  completely  jumbled  to- 
gether, as  well  as  in  some  other  places. 

IV. — 1.  iJunodties  of  Literatuive.  By  Isaac  D' Israeli.  Edited  with 
Memoir  and  Notes,  by  his  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin 
D'lsraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  3  vols.  Svo.  London: 
Houtledge,  1858. 

2.  Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors.  Bj  Isaac  D'Israeli.  London: 
Routledge,  1858. 

Messrs.  Roiitledge's  cheap  and  convenient  edition  of 
D'Israeli's  long  popular  books  will  tend,  we  doubt  not,  to 
make  them  still  more  popular  in  England.  We  have  often 
meditated  a  complete  and  careful  exposure  of  the  number- 
less misjudgments  and  misrepresentations  of  Catholic 
history  and  Catholic  practice  with  which  these  books 
abound,  a  task  which  was,  in  part,  undertaken  in  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  this  Review.  Circumstances  have 
compelled  us  to  suspend  this  intention;  but  we  cannot 
permit  this  new  and  pretentious  edition  to  go  forth  without 
a  word  of  earnest  caution  to  our  readers  against  an  implicit 
acceptance  of  the  statements  which  it  contains,  wherever 
these  statements  bear,  even  remotely,  upon  the  history  of 
the  Church,  or  of  the  practices  or  the  memories  which  the 
Church  holds  dear. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  one  of 
our  many  popular  adversaries,  in  the  reading  of  whom  so 
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much  caution  is  required ;  and  we  are  the  more  anxious 
to  impress  tbis  upon  our  readers,  because  the  subjects 
which  he  hai^  treated  are  precisely  those  by  which  young 
readers  are  most  Hkely  to  be  attracted,  and  in  reference  to 
which  they  are  most  easily  misled  by  a  tone  of  assured, 
even  though  it  be  shallow,  dogmatism. 

V. — National  Airs  and  other  Songs,  now  first  collected. 

A  third  volume  has  now  been  added  to  the  complete  and 
elegant  collection  of  Moore's  Melodies,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Company.  It 
contains  the  national  airs.  We  presume  the  copyright  of 
the  Hebrew  Melodies  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers ;  when  they  shall  be  enabled  to  add  these  to  the 
series,  it  will  be  complete,  and  will  form  a  collection  as 
valuable  to  the  musician  as  it  is  honourable  to  the  memory 
of  Moore.  We  have  never  before  so  completely  appreciated 
the  richness  of  this^  treasure  of  national  melody,  for 
wherever  Moore  picked  up  his  melodies,  he  has  now  made 
them  thoroughly  our  own,  by  adapting  them  to  poetry 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  we  believe,  unequalled,  nor 
even  approached  by  any  other  nation.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  more  ambitious  productions,  Moore's  songs  are 
perfect  in  their  style.  The  various  and  playful  fancy,  the 
Anacreontic  lightness  of  spirit,  relieved  at  times  by  strains 
of  deep  and  fervid  meaning ;  the  grace,  the  melody,  the 
rhythm,  render  each  song  a  separate  gem.  It  is  well  known 
how  happily  **  Moore  married  them  to  music,"  and  thus 
combined,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  them  as  an  addition  to 
our  national  treasure  of  literature  or  of  art.  In  this  volume 
our  readers  will  be  interested  to  find  a  list  of  Moore's 
favourite  songs  set  for  a  single  voice  as  much  as  possible 
as  he  used  to  sing  them  ;  the  others  are  adapted  as  duets, 
or  glees,  or  single  songs. 

VI. — The  Life  of  Sceur  Rosalie.     London:  Burns  and  Lambert. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  little  book.  It  is  a 
memoir  of  a  most  remarkable  and  saintly  character, 
arranged  with  admirable  skill.  So  wide  is  the  ftmie  of 
Soeur  Rosalie  that,  within  a  short  time  of  her  death, 
several  volumes  purporting  to  be  her  biographies  were 
published.      All  the  interesting  particulars  of  these,  to- 
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^etlier  with  much  that  is  new,  will  be  found  iu  the  present 
life.  Strange  it  is  to  observe,  how  at  the  very  time  that 
Satan  was  reigning  supreme  in  France,  when  all  hope  of 
her  future  regeneration  to  the  eye  of  man  seemed  lost, 
when  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  Bourbons  had  met 
a  terrible  expiatiou  in  the  woes  of  their  descendants,  and 
in  the  wild  tumult  of  the  Kevolution, — in  secret  spots  and 
in  hidden  ways,  God  was  preparimr  His  own  instruments 
for  a  gre?it  aud  solemn  work.  While  priests  were  flying 
for  their  lives,  and  the  faithful  lived  in  terror,  knowing  not 
what  would  be  the  eud,  the  little  Jeanne  Marie  Keu'lie,  a 
child  of  seven,  played  about  iu  guileless  happiuess,  little 
dreaming  that  her  whole  life,  from  girlhood  to  old  age, 
was  to  be  speut  iu  oue  long  sacrifice  for  the  siu  and  misery 
of  her  countrymen. 

At  fifteen  slie  entered  the  noviciate  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  first  religious  body  who  were  allowed  to  resume 
their  community  life  after  the  Revolutiou.  Ere  her  five 
years  of  trial  were  ended,  she  was  established  in  the 
Faubourg  St,  Marceau,  and  never  left  it  again,  even  for 
oue  day,  till  at  the  end  of  fifty-seven  years  the  good  and 
faithful  s<'rvant  passed  to  her  reward  of  labour. 

She  gained  her  celebrity  in  the  world's  eye  by  her  hero- 
ism at  the  time  of  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  of  1848. 
The  incident  of  her  saving  a  soldier's  life  is  well  known; 
but  these  acts  were  little  in  comparison  of  the  life-long 
lieroism  of  daily  self-denial.  She  was  literally  and  em- 
phatically the  servant  of  the  poor.  **  She  hungered  and 
thirste  I  with  her  poor,  shared  all  their  vicissitudes  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  and  felt  such  pleasure  in  relieving  them,  that 
she  used  to  sa.y  she  deserved  no  other  recompense. ''  Wheu 
she  lost  her  sight,  she  said,  **  God  has  made  me  blind 
because  I  took  too  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  my  poor." 
Sometimes,  at  dinner-time,  she  could  not  sit  down  to 
table,  **  There  is  something  that  chokes  me,"  she  would 
say,  '*  and  takes  away  all  appetite.  It  is  the  thought  of 
all  the  famiHes  who  are  wanting  bread," 

Hers  was  not  the  charity  which  is  roused  to  exertion 
only  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  revolution  ;  it  was  for  every -^ 
day  use,  and  as  gracious  and  delicate  in  its  attention  to 
the  minutest  want,  as  heroic  in  its  struggle  v^/'ith  moral 
and  physical  evil.  She  was  prodigal  of  care  and  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  the  most  wretched  of  her  petition- 
ers, aud  sought  to  please  as  well  as  to  reheve  them,     She 
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would  stop  In  the  street  to  bush  a  crying  cliikl,  and  showed 
an  unwearied  indulgence  for  those  little  annoying  faults 
which  are  sometimes  harder  to  forget  than  greater  ones. 
^Soeur  Rosalie,  though  endowed  with  so  many  gilts,  with 
so  much  facility  of  invention  and  government,  was  niucli 
accustomed  to  adopt  the  plans  of  others,  and  make  them 
fit  in  with  her  own.  Thus,  directly  she  heard  of  the 
*'  Patronage,''  that  admirable  institution  for  keeping  a 
hold  and  watch  over  the  girls  who  have  left  school,  it  met 
with  her  warmest  approbation.  '*  It  is  a  good  work,'* 
said  she,  the  first  time  it  was  spoken  of  to  her,  '*  God  will 
prosper  us,  and  we  will  begin  next  Sunday."  We  have 
no  space  for  long  extracts ;  but  we  trust  that  enough  has 
been  given  to  show  the  great  merit  of  this  little  volume, 
and  to  induce  our  readers  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  this  worthy  child  of  a  saintly  Father— St.  Vincent 
de  Paul. 

VII. — Annales  de  V Archkonfrerie  du  Tres  Saint  et  ImmacuU  Cceur  de 
Marie.     Bulletins  I— VIII. 

These  Annals,  extending  from  April  1842  to  February 
1849,  are  in  substance  a  continuation  of  the  Manual  of  the 
Archconfraternity,  published  in  1838.  A  short  notice  of 
their  contents  will  i)robably  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
and  may  be  the  more  useful  inasnuich  as  the  Annals  them- 
selves are  destitute  of  an  index,  or  even  of  a  table  of 
contents. 

Each  Annal  opens  with  a  historical  section,  in  which 
the  progress  of  the  Archconfraternity  during  the  preceding 
year  or  half-year  is  described, — p.issing  events  of  general 
interest  to  the  Church,  as  especially  affecting  the  mem- 
bers, are  discussed,  and  the  marks  of  favour  accorded  by 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  or  by  dignitaries  of  lower  rank  since 
the  date  of  the  last  bulletin,  are  carefully  enumerated. 
One  interesting  feature  in  this  section  is  the  statement 
which  heads  it  in  each  Annal,  for  the  number  of  associated 
confraternities  and  members  then  borne  on  the  Paris 
register.  Thus  we  find  that  whereas  on  the  1st  Ai)ril, 
1840,  there  were  but  53,006  names  registered,  in  February 
1849,  the  number  had  swelled  to  687,848.  Even  in  1844 
there  were  confraternities  in  every  country  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
What  words,  too,  can  adequately  measure   the   sum    of 
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social  and  individual  good,  the  moral  transformation, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  following  simple  figures?  In 
1835,  the  year  before  the  establishment  of  the  Archconfra- 
ternity,  there  were  720  communions  in  the  parish  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires  ;  in  1848  there  were  107,900. 

The  Annal  for  1848  contains  in  this  section  a  history  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  in  England,  which,  written  as  it 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  French  priest,  is  exceedingly 
curious.  Our  Anglican  friends  would  be  terribly  shocked 
at  the  irreverent  way  in  which  Pere  Desgenettes  handles 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  convicting  them  in  some  places 
of  downright  heresy,  in  many  others  of  inconsistency  and 
absurdity.  In  the  Annal  ibr  1849  we  have  a  beautifully 
written  narrative — the  clearest  and  most  touching  that 
has  fallen  under  our  notice — of  the  death  of  the  noble 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  (Mgr.  Afire)  ^ou  the  barricades,  in 
the  terrible  days  of  June,  1848. 

How  deep  was  the  interest  felt  by  Pius  IX.  in' the  work 
of  the  Archconfraternity  was  a  fact  already  known,  but 
these  Annals  illustrate  it  in  a  very  marked  manner.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  troubles  in  1848,  which  led  soon 
after  to  the  flight  to  Gaeta,  the  Holy  Father  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Pella,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Madagascar,  **  JElle/' 
(I'Archiconfrerie)  **  sera  la  ressource  de  VEglise,^'  and 
urged  him  to  introduce  it  wherever  he  carried  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  in  Madagascar. 

Next  to  the  historical  section  there  generally  follows  a 
nominal  list  of  the  associated  confraternities,  corrected  up 
to  the  date  of  the  bulletin. 

The  concluding  portion  of  each  Annal  is  taken  up  with 
the  record  of  graces,  conversions,  and  cures,  obtained 
through  the  prayers  of  the  Archconfraternity,  and  described 
for  the  most  part  in  letters  addressed  to  Pere  Desgenettes. 
Our  limits  will  barely  permit  us  to  refer  to  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  M.  de  Katisbonne,  which  is  given  at  length 
in  a  letter  from  himself  in  the  first  bulletin,  and  to  the 
wonderful  cure  of  Mile.  Pauline  Dumortier,  at  Tournay, 
on  the  16th  December,  1843,  the  details  of  which  are  most 
striking,  while  the  chain  of  evidence  is  to  all  appearance 
complete. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  an  abridged  translation, 
in  the  form  of  a  moderately-sized  volume,  might  be  made 
of  these  Annals,  which  would  not  only  tend  to  edification 
and  promote  devotion  among  Catholics^  but  also,  if  cure- 
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fully  done,  might  attract  the  attention  of  many  outside  the 
pale  of  Catholic  communion,  who  are  wont  to  deny, 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  evidence  which  proves, 
the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  personal 
morality  and  a  fervent  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God. 

VIII. — 1.  Homely  Rhymes.     Edinburgh  :  Marsh  and  Co.     London : 
Burns  and  Lambert.     1858. 

2.  Petronilla  and  other  Poems.    By  Frederick  George  Lee.    Bosworth 
and  Harrison.     1858. 

We  are  miwilling  to  pass  over  without  notice  such 
verses  as  the  above,  when  submitted  to  our  consideration  ; 
especially  as  they  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  piety,  and  one 
can  find  nothing  ^to  complain  of  except  the  absence  of  the 
poetical  element;  for  such  we  own  is  the  result  of  our 
perusal.  Number  one  has  (and  as  we  collect  recently)  had, 
and  number  two  will  A^ery  soon  (as  we  hope  and  believe) 
have  the  happiness  to  become  a  member  of  our  Holy 
Keligfion;  and  as  in  both  the  volumes  we  find  very  much 
of  the  same  spirit,  so  we  venture  to  believe  in  the  same 
result  on  both.  ^The  "  Homely  Rhymes''  contain  a  hymn 
on  **  Holy  Communion"  which  was  written  while  the  author 
wa*a  Protestant,  and  was  inserted  in  a  hymn  book  com- 
piled for  poor  Episcopalians  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
has  from  thence  been  transferred  into  a  hymn-book 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  "  Episcopal  Synod"  of  Scot- 
land. This  selection  of  a  hymn  on  the  real  presence  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  most  properly  published  by  our 
author  when  a  Catholic,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  significant 
fact,  as  to  what  is  passing  among  Scottish  Episcopalians, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  recently  expressed 
opinion  of  their  bishop,  Forbes.  Many  of  the  verses  of  Mr. 
Lee  might  have  been  written  by  a  Catholic,  and  through- 
out he  exhibits  the  tendency  upon  which  we  found  the 
hope  we  have  ventured  to  express  in  his  regard.  The 
author  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  boldness  ;  as  he  ven- 
tures on  a  version  of  the  *'  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  ;"  but  we 
fear  we  must  confine  our  praise  of  it  to  his  good  intention. 
We  trust  he  will  give  us  credit  for  sincerity  when  we 
express  our  hope  that  "  the  Guardian  Angel"  in  whose 
l)rotection  he  appears  to  believe,  and  the  **  Holy  Spirit" 
whomjie  so  piously  seeks  to  invoke,  may  speedily  work  out 
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for  him  the  great  reward  wliich  has  been  attauied  by  the 
author  of  **  Homely  Rhymes;"  and  with  snch  results  in 
possession  and  prospect  liow  little  need  either  of  them 
care  that  we  cannot  award  to  him  the  palm  of  poetical 
genius ! 


IX. — Five  Years  of  it.      Bj  Alfred   Austin.      Hope,   Great  Marl- 
borough Street.     1858. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man — a  poet,  whose  poeti- 
cal character  the  author  delineates  on  the  theory  that  poets 
are,  of  necessity,  composed  of  different  materials,  aud  with 
different  duties  from  the  rest  of  mankind; — -that  they  are 
in  fact,  a  different  and  wholly  irresponsible  race,  without 
the  inconvenient  necessity  of  self-control,  or  conformity  to 
any  ordinary  standard.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  our  author,  that  a  poet  could  possibly  be  required  to 
restrain  that  morbid  sensibility  and  self-concentration, 
which  ordinary  men  are  apt  to  term  selfishness,  which 
render  the  poet  a  burden  to  all  around  him.  Accordingly,  in 
numerous  lengthy  conversations  concerning  poets  and  their 
feelings,  somewhat  at  a  Bulwer  style,  about  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  True,  it  is  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
all  the  fancies  and  eccentricities  of  the  poet,  must  be 
indulged  and  given  way  to,  while  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  the  common  duties  of  bearing  and  forbearing,  are  in 
no  degree  incumbent  upon  this  favoured  race.  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr.  Austin,  a  distinct  race  of  women,  with- 
out any  will  of  their  own,  and  with  only'  just  sufficient 
intellect  to  understand  the  writings  of  their  husbands,  ought 
to  be  created  for  the  express  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
genus, — poet.  It  is  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  theory 
and  practice  are  at  variance  in  this  book,  and  that 
Huntingdon,  the  hero,  does  in  reality,  exhibit  very  little 
of  that  eccentricity  and  selfishness  which,  according  to  the 
Author's  theory  of  the  poetical  character,  ought  to  have 
been  his  characteristic  attributes.  He  is,  indeed,  re[)re- 
sented  as  young,  not  of  a  strong  mind,  or  possessed  of  a 
super-abundance  of  common  sense,  but  aimable,  unselfish, 
and  very  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  others.  Early 
in  the  story,  of  course,  our  Poet  falls  in  love  with  Miss 
Annette  Fairfort,  who  is  admirably  calculated  to  make  a 
most  exemplary  wife,  but  whose  father,  unfortunately, 
until  the  very  end  of  the  story,  persists  in  refusing  his 
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consent,  so  that  both  hero  and  heroine  are  carried 
tlu'ough  two  volumes  of  all  but  the  last  stages  of  despair. 
These  incidents  are,  of  necessity,  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
and  are  not  relieved  by  the  rest  of  the  story.  Thus,  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  h<n-o,  Mr.  Horace  Cooper,  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  having  been  deserted  by  his  fiancee. 
Various  other  love  affaiis  are  introduced  of  a  highly  com- 
plicated and  heart-rending  description,  and  carry  us  into 
several  death-bed  scenes.  There  are,  however,  some  less 
gloomy,  as  for  instance,  that  at  the  house  of  a  French 
actress.  Mademoiselle  Ninon,  which  we  must  own  is 
somewhat  too  complicated  for  complete  appreciation.  But 
though  not  gloomy,  tliis  scene  is  calculated  to  bring  a 
great  addition  of  misery  upon  the  future  of  Edgar  Hunting- 
don, by  exciting  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  Mr.  Bingham.  The  hero,  indeed,  seems 
throughout  to  have  a  most  unhappy  knack  of  getting  him- 
self (hurried  on  by  his  general  philanthropy,  and  with  the 
best  intentions)  into<loubtful  and  unusual  positions,  which 
are  calculated  to  arouse  the  mistrust  and  suspicion  of 
the  Lady,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been'  ftital  to  the  hero, 
if  he  had  depende<l  on  his  own  merits  only,  and  had  not 
the  heroine  luckily  found  out,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
be  expressly  made  to  be  a  poet's  wife,  which,  in  the  end,  she 
becomes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  with  her  father's 
relenting  concurrence,  whose  transformation  into  a  com- 
plaisant and  amiable  Grandpapa,  is  some  compensation 
for  years  of  trial  and  gloom.  Those  who  appreciate  a 
florid  and  ornamented  style,  will  find  abundant  gratifica- 
tion ;  but  we  confess  we  should  have  preferred  something 
more  terse  and  rigorous,  and  somewhat  less  sentimental. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  assumed  that^  **' Alfred 
Austin^'  is  a  mythic  and  poetical  invention,  and  is  in  fact, 
part  of  the  author's  poetical  theory.  But  this  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt.  It  may,  and  we  believe  is,  a  real  name ; 
and  if  we  might  venture  to  speculate  or  theorise,  we  think 
we  can  find  a  clue  to  the  construction  of  this  work,  as  the 
outpouring  of  the  leisure,  and  the  pleasant  recreation  of  a 
mind  immersed  as  the  main  object  of  life  in  some  dry 
and  severe  studies,  which  call  for,  and  w(^  are  hai)py  to 
believe  occasionally  obtain,  leave  to  wander  into  fresher 
and  more  poetical  regions  than  those  of  Lincoln's  Lni,  or 
the  City. 
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X.  —  The  Elements  of  Political    Economy.      By    Henry   Dunning 
Macleod.     London,  Longman,  1858. 

Ill  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  work  we  nuist 
decline  any  enquiry  on  the  present  occasion  into  the  truth 
of  the  theories  which  it  advocates,  because  the  author 
admits  that  his  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  revohition  in 
all  accepted  notions  and  practices  in  regard  to  Political 
Economy.  Any  examination  of  such  an  undertaking 
*would  of  necessity  involve  a  space  and  attention  which  we 
cannot  now  command ;  and  we  must  therefore  be  content 
to  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  Macleod  (who  is  the  author 
of  a  work  on  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,") 
has,  as  he  believes,  in  his  present  work  established  that 
the  principles  of  political  economy  are  susceptible  of  most 
rigorous  scientific  proof,  and  can  be  successfully  investi- 
gated by  those  only  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
natural  science;  to  the  absence  of  which  he  refers  **  the 
incalculable  mischief"  to  the  science  of  political  economy, 
which  lie  attributes  to  Mr.  Ricardo.  The  prevailing  fal- 
lacy which  he  undertakes  to  overthrow  is,  that  a  paper 
currency  can  represent  commodities  as  well  as  bullion  ; 
whereas,  there  is,  as  he  asserts,  stricter  scientific  proof, 
backed  up  by  historical  evidence,  that  a  paper  currency 
can  be  based  only  upon  bullion  as  the  representative  of 
debt,  and  not  as  an  indifferent  article  of  value,  and  that 
paper  currency  and  bullion  are  homogeneous,  whereas 
paper  currency  and  commodities  are  not  so ;  and  that 
paper  currency  is  the  representative  of  debt,  and  not  of 
value,  and  that  the  true  method  of  controlling  the  paper 
currency  is  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  rate  of  discount ; 
asserting  indeed  as  an  axiom  that  **  a  difference  in  the 
rate  of  discount  between  any  two  places,  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  sending  bullion  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  necessarily  causes  a  transmission  of  bul- 
lion from  one  to  the  other,"  a  theory  which  the  author 
asserts  the  Bank  of  England  has  recently  adopted.  (Pref. 
p.  XV.)  The  Bank  Act  of  1844,  as  the  author  insists,  is 
**  founded  on  contradictory  principles,  and  seeks  to  attain 
an  object  which  has  been  condemned  by  all  the  great 
authorities  of  former  times  and  by  all  experience."  In 
his  third  section  the  autlior  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
established  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  credit  from  Turgot 
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to  Mill  are  based  on  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of 
credit.  These  are  large  pretensions,  and  are  broadly 
stated  to  be  subversive  of  the  dominant  opinions  of  the 
day  ;  but  the  author  believes  that  tliey  will  win  their  way 
by  sapping  the  power  of  rank,  wealth,  and  authority,  to 
universal  empire.  No  doubt  truth  will  prevail ;  but  mean- 
while, we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to  be  lookers  on, 
and  no  more. 


XI. — 1.  The  Lily  of  Israel^  or  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Abbe  Gerbet.  Sixth  Edition.  London,  Dublin, 
and  Derby  :  Richardson  and  Son,  1858. 

2.  Short  and  Familiar  Ansioers  to  the  Objections  Commonly  Raised 
Against  Religion.  By  L'Abbe  de  Segur.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  E.  S.  M.  Young.  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby : 
Richardson  and  Son,  1858. 

3.  A  Devotion  in  Honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  in  Reparation 
for  the  Injuries  done  t6  it  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  By  the  Rev. 
Albany  J.  Christie,  S.J.  One  Penny.  London,  Dublin,  and 
Derby :  Richardson  and  Son,  1858. 

4  Indulgences  which  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.  grants  to  the  Faithful  who 
keep  with  them  any  Chaplet,  Rosary,  Cross,  Crucifix,  small 
Statue,  or  Medal,  blessed  by  His  Holiness,  and  Perform  the 
Enjoined  Pious  Works.  One  Penny.  London,  Dublin,  and 
Derby  :  Richardson  and  Son,  1858. 

We  state  the  titles  only  of  these  works  in  order  to  report 
the  progress  of  the  meritorious  efforts  of  our  Catholic 
publishers  in  providing  a  cheap  supply  of  works  of  great 
practical  utility  to  Catholics  of  all  degrees,  but  especially 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  afford  any  but  very  a  small  out- 
lay even  for  a  most  pressing  object.  Cheap  translations, 
therefore,  of  standard  works  are  all  in  the  right  direction 
for  this  important  object ;  and  the  circulation,  at  one 
penny,  of  such  valuable  tracts  as  the  two  which  we 
announce  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
these  publications  will  produce  the  effects  which  are  the 
main  object  of  their  enlightened  publisher. 
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XII. — The  Ritual  of  Profession  of  the  Knights,  BeVgious  Ladies,  <tv., 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Malta ^  with  a  Preface 
bj  G.  Bowjer,  M.P. 

Mr.  Bowyer  has  issued  a  little  book  which  we  have 
great  satisfaction  in  announcing,  because,  if  at  least  our 
readers  share  our  ignorance,  they  may  find  in  the  preface 
a  clear  account  of  what  has  been  greatly  misconceived 
and  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  read  without  appre- 
ciating the  several  newspaper  paragraphs  which  have 
i-ecently  anuounced  Mr.  Bowyer's  adhesion  to  this  Order. 
His  historical  narrative  is  calculated,  in  our  judgment, 
entirely  to  dissipate  all  misconceptions  on  the  subject,  and 
to  prove  that  the  steps  taken,  and  contemplated  in  refer- 
ence to  this  ancient  order  are  calculated  to  promote  in  an 
essential  manner  the  true  interests  of  our  Holy  Beligion 
in  some  of  its  most  essential  departments.  But  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  further  entering  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Bowyer's  little 
work. 


XIIT. — Love  and   War ;    A   Romaunt  of  the  Eleventh  Century.      By 
Wilfred  Hal.     London  ;  Gilbert,  1858. 

This  Poem  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  Canto  the  1st. 
We  fear  that  those  who  purchase  it  must  take  their  chance 
that  Canto  the  2ad  may  never  see  the  light.  Should  such 
be  the  result,  they  may  comfort  themselves  for  their  dis- 
appointment by  having  expended  only  sixpence  for  fifteen 
pages  of  verse. 


XIV. —  Cosmos;  a  Shetch,  etc.  By  Alex.  Yon  Humboldt,  &c.  Vol. 
ir.,  part  1.  Translated  bj  Major  General  Sabine,  &c.  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  Murray.     1858. 

The  union  of  the  two  great  publishers  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  admirable  translation  of  this  very  celebrated 
work,  is  its  best  title  to  the  approbation  of  the  scientific 
world,  meaning  to  include  therein  all  persons  of  liberal 
education  who  care  to  know  what  is  being,  day  by  day, 
and  step  by  step,  clearly  established  by  evidence  as  to 
the  Physical  History  of  the  Universe.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  explain  the  actual  condition  of  human  know- 
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ledge  on  this  wide  sphere  of  enquiry,  and  so  to  explain  it 
as  to  make  the  resnks  completely  intelligible  to  an  ordinary 
reader,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  its 
execution.  Those  who  can  recall  the  materials  which, 
forty  years  ago,  were  at  the  command  of  readers  of  this 
character,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  such  works  as  the 
Cosmos,  and  the  excellent  popular  treatises  of  Mrs. 
Somervile,  Sir  John  Herschell,  and  M.  Arago,  and 
others,  who  have  brought  home  all  the  established  results 
of  scientific  enquiry  to  every  reader  of  ordinary  care  and 
thought;  and,  accordingly,  these  writers  are  entitled  to 
unlimited  gratitude.  The  present  volume  does  not,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  exhaust  the  work  of  Humboldt,  for  which 
a  second  part  of  Vol.  4  will  be  required,  and  its  appear- 
ance will  indicate  the  proper  period  for  an  extended  review 
of  the  whole,  although  we  cannot  but  hail  and  announce 
the  appearance  of  each  part  with  very  great  satisfaction  ; 
and,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  more  widely  known,  we 
venture  on  a  short  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
volume,  premising  only  that  the  work  is  anything  but  a 
mere  translation,  although  in  that  respect,  the  Author  and 
translator  are  worthy  of  each  other.  But  the  new  matter 
supplied  by  the  latter  in  the  form  of  corrections  and  notes, 
is  of  greater  bulk  than  the  original  work,  and  contains  a 
mass  of  information  of  equal,  and  in  many  instances, 
superior  interest  to  that  of  the  original.  The  former 
volumes  related  to  the  History  of  the  Universe  in  general, 
while  the  present  volume  confines  itself  to  that  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Earth,  of  which  the  magnitude,  figure, 
density,  and  general  construction,  are  fully  investigated. 
Perhaps  the  subject  of  Magnetic  Activity,  in  all  its  forms, 
is  its  most  interesting  portion,  including  the  facts  and 
theories  as  to  Magnetic  Storms,  Polar  Light,  Aurora,  &c., 
&c.,  and  accordingly  **' Terrestrial  Magnetism''  is  devel- 
oped up  to  the  most  recently  acquired  information  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  Author's  work,  and  long  and 
valuable  notes  of  General  Sabine  are  appended,  by  way  of 
further  illustration. 

We  profess  only  an  enumeration  of  subjects  in  a  notice 
like  the  present.  We  proceed  to  state  that  the  second 
portion  of  the  4th  volume  exhibits  "  the  reaction  of  the 
interior  of  our  globe  on  its  exterior  ;"  and  carries  through 
a  full  enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Earthquakes, 
Thermal    Springs,  with    their  admixtures  of  Salts  and 
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Gases ;  and,  above  all,  the  history  and  phenomena  of 
Volcanoes,  inchidhig  those  of  Gas  and  Mud,  and  the 
other  phenomena  of  the  Terrestrial  Sphere,  which  are  so 
classified  and  arranp:ed,  as  to  tend  to  absolute  proof  of  the 
steps  by  which  our  Globe,  with  its  chystalliue  Rocks,  was 
being  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  personal  narra- 
tive *of  those  wonders  of  creation  which  have  been  per- 
sonally investigated  by  our  illustrious  Author,  during  his 
all  but  century  of  active  enquiry  ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
in  this  second  portion,  a  complete  History  of  all  the  Vol- 
canoes in  the  world.  This  brings  us  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  volume,  which  must  be  followed  by  one  of 
equal  extent  and  interest,  before  the  subject  can  be 
exhausted.  We  will  only  add  that  an  extensive  circula- 
tion of  this  admirable  publication  is  not  only  due  to  its 
authors  and  publishers,  but  will  constitute  only  reasonable 
evidence  of  the  alleged  increasing  intelligence  of  this  age 
of  educational  progress. 

XV. — 1.  Rome,  its  Churches,  its  Chanties,  and  its  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Neligan,  L.L.D.  New  York  :  Edward  Dunigan  and 
Brother  (James  B.  Kirker),  1858. 

2.  Italian  Legends  and]  Sketches.  By  J.  M.  Cummings,  D.  D. 
New  York  :  Dunigan,  1858, 

All  honour  to  the  American  Catholic  clergy  and  press ! 
Who  can  fail  to  perceive,  in  these  words,  the  conservative 
element  of  the  great  future  of  that  great  country  ? — a 
future  which,  without  that  element,  would  present  but  a 
gloomy  prospect.  All  honour  and  success,  then,  to  her 
Catholic  clergy  and  press.  We  regret  that  circumstances 
beyond  our  control,  and  want  of  space,  compel  us  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  mere  advertisement  of  the  two  excel- 
lent works  which  we  announce.  The  first  of  them,  indeed, 
is  so  full  of  matter,  as  to  defy  condensation,  except  by 
repeating  its  title,  the  truth  of  which  is  abundantly,  and 
indeed  more  than  verified  by  its  perusal;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  its  usefulness  and  value  are  in  the  smallest 
degree  diminished  by  the  numerous  and  valuable  publica- 
tions about  Rome,  which  have  recently  gratified  and 
enlightened  the  Catholic  public.  Our  Review  has  done 
its  best  on  many  occasions  to  dissipate,  or  at  least  decrease 
the  popular  ignorance  as  to  the  every-day  life  of  Italian 
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society  ;  its  numerous  and  splendid  charities,  schools,  and 
other  social  advantages.  In  these  respects  the  book  of 
Dr.  Neligan  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  other  local  information  which  it  contains, 
coupled  with  its  compact  form  and  cheapness,  render  it  a 
trustworthy  and  useful  Hand  Boole  for  every  visitor  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  soften  bigotry 
and  dissipate  delusions. 

The  work  of  Di*.  Cummings  is  of  a  different  character, 
but  of  equal  merit  in  its  way.  Its  *'*  legends  and  sketches" 
present  great  variety,  and  include  a  very  extensive  range 
of  dates  and  subjects,  Pagan  and  Christian.  **  The 
Emperor's  Revenge''  tells  us  the  affecting  story  of  the 
great  German  rebel,  Sabinus,  and  his  wife  Epoenia,  and 
their  two  little  boys,  Fortis  and  Blandus,  whose  melan- 
choly murder  casts  the  blackest  shadow,  and  indeed,  in 
Mr.  Merivale's  view,  the  only  one  on  the  otherwise 
amiable  character  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  adopts  and  testjs  the  story  with  great  force  and  pathos 
in  his  recent  history,  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere  ; 
and  no  one  can  read  it  without  reflecting  how  different 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  rebel  and  his 
noble  wife  and  their  infants,  if  the  germs  of  Christianity 
had  been  permitted  to  prevail  over  the  generally  right- 
minded  and  generous  Emperor.  We  strongly  recommend 
both  these  publications  to  our  readers. 


XV  T. — Stereoscopic  Portraits  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.    LondoQ 
iiicliardsou  and  Son,  and  all  Booksellers. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  the  intention  to  publish  a 
Catholic  Stereoscopic  Portrait  Gallery,  containing  correct 
likenesses  (from  life)  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Bishops, 
and  principal  dignitaries  in  England. ^  The  undertaking  will, 
we  think,  be  regarded  with  much  interest  both  here  and 
abroad.  Correct  and  life-like  portraits  of  our  dignitaries  will 
be  supplied  at  a  moderate  cost.  Mr.  Elliott  is  the  photo- 
grapher to  whom  the  work  is  entrusted ;  and  we  believe  he 
is  likely  to  execute  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and 
we  wish  him  every  success. 
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Renan,  on  German  philosophy,  409 

Renan's  theory  of  Scripture  Uistorj',  Abbe 
Cruice's  illustration  of  it,  411 

i?epor^<  of  public  meetings,  417 

Report  of  criminal  law  commissioners,  195 

Rev.  Mr.  Poole,  confessional  case,  427 

Ritnzi,  357 

Sacrifices  of  children,  60 
Salisbury  cathedral,  erection  of.  493 
Sardinia,  Bulwer's  opinions  of,  363 
Schism  of  Janseniyts  consummated,  480 


Scotland,  Kirk  of,  279 

Scriptures,  rules  for  reading,  376 

Sedition,  law  as  to,  415 

Semi-Pelagians,  error  of,  as  to  original  sin, 
437 

Silkworms,  mode  of  rearing  in  Italy,.  507 

SLvtus  V,  Pope,  352 

Sixtus  V ,  Pope,  as  to  errors  of  Baius  on  origi- 
nal sin,  44T 

Slander,  written,  oral,  414 

of  servant,  417 

Spanish  inquisition,  356 

i^pecial  services,  274 

St.  Cyran,  account  of,  456 

Stand  points,  German,  404 

Suarez,  De  Gratia,  reference  to,  43 1  ^ 

Sunday,  differences  as  regards  in  Church  of 
England,  2 

its  observance,  15— its  manner  of  ob- 
servance, 28 

Sunrise,  description  of,  371 

Supernatural  element  of  Catholic  worship,  evi- 
dences of,  1st.  religious  orders,  272-^2:nd, 
continual  worshippers,  276  —  3rd,  miracles, 
276 

Suppression  of  opinion  in  France,  &c.  392 

Symbols  of  effects  of  Baptism,  303 

Symbolic  designation  of  Baptism,  306— of  confir- 
mation, 307 

ToKt,  its  necessity,  it  cannot  be  wholly  acquired, 

379 
Texas,  missionary  labours    in,  511— Vicariate 

Apostolic  created  in  1842.  516 
y/^eoZo^j/ of  i:)r.  Paulus,  406 
Thomas  Aquinas,  St.,  on  original  sin,  434 
Thomas,  St.,  of  Canterbury,  parallel  between, 

and  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  500 
Timber,  felling  of,  tho  case  of,  398 
,  magistrate's  warrant  for  the  removal 

of,  399 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  m 
Trent,  Council  of,  as  to  original  sin,  434 

Unigenittis  (Bull)  479 

Universities,  opinions  of  as  to  Molina,  S.J.  452 
iyVjrtW,  jubilee  of,  T31— as  a  ilsn  of  the  future 
destiny  of  the  Church  in  England,  134 — com- 
pared with  the  synod  of  Oscott,  136— cere- 
monials at,  137— as  compared  with  tlie  Oxford 
commtmioration,  140 — festivities  at,  139 — col- 
legiate dramas,  141 — the  "Hidden  Gem," 
141 

Vagrant  acts,  effects  of,  398 
Varlet.  account  of,  480 

Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  character  of,  by  Neal,  458 
his  discussion  with  St.  Cyran,  460 

Wmsleydale,  Lord,  109 

Westminster  Abbey,  condition  of,  274— special 
services  in,  274 

,  Mathew  of,  anecdote  in,  244 

Willes,  J..  r24 

Workhouse,  the,  the  nursery  of  crime,  386 — 
resemblance  between  the  statistics  of  crime 
and  the  bridge  of  Mirza,  386— Irisli  work- 
houses one  of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the 
day,  386 -no  remedy  has  been  suggested, 
386- lessons  in  vice  learnt  there  cannot  be 
forgotten,  387 

Wurno,  Dr.  Barth's  arrival  at,  173 
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